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frre CAUSbS OF VICTORY AN D“THEeSPOMS: 


EARLY sixteen years ago I wrote a book called ‘‘ The Thirty 
Days’ War,’’ narrating what I had seen in Thessaly and 
Epirus when the little armies of Greece were overwhelmed by the 
Turks. For motto I chose the saying, ‘‘ The better part of dis- 
‘cretion is valour,’ and it was not entirely for irony that I 
invented it. I thought that the action of Greece in standing up 
alone to confront the barbarity of Turkish misrule, especially in 
Crete, and to raise even one small voice against the slaughter of 
Armenians, was indiscretion glorified by valour. That valour 
came like a gleam of light in those depressing years, and even then 
I wrote that ‘‘ just honour was paid to Greece by all who hated a 
““temporising acquiescence in wrong.’’ There were not many who 
paid that honour at the time. Not only the Powers, but the great 
majority of people in this and other countries were heartily in 
favour of “‘ temporising acquiescence,’’ and the few who supported 
Greece were told that their cause was both false and hopeless; that 
the Turk was ‘‘ such a gentleman ’’; that he was England’s natural 
ally, a far finer being than all his former or present subjects; and 
still so powerful that it was useless to think of shaking him in his 
Empire. 

And now another Thirty Days’ War is over. The decisive 
fighting, it is true, was all done ina fortnight. But from the declara- 
tion of war until Turkey’s petition for an armistice, we may count 
thirty days. In duration the two wars were the same. They were 
also the same in the resolve of Turkey’s enemy to take courage 
and national existence in both hands, and, defying the 
warnings of European Powers, to reckon valour the better part of 
discretion. Bulgarians, Servians, and Greeks had been put off too 
long with words—with Articles of Treaties that were never kept, 
with ‘‘ Vilayet Reforms,’’ ‘‘ Miirsteg schemes,’’ international 
gendarmeries, promises of autonomy, and Constitutions that never 
worked. Year after year, in answer to their protests, they had 
listened to the same old promises, the same weary schemes of 
reform. For a while the military revolution, the brand-new Con- 
stitution, the deposition of Abdul Hamid, and the washing-up of his 
filthy Government gave hope. It is often said the Young Turks 
never had a fair chance, and that is true. Whether for financial 
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interests, or through some traditional bungling, England especially 
refused them a fair chance, and we must bear the blame of it, as we 
bear the blame of the whole distress during the last thirty years, 
owing to our destruction of the San Stefano Treaty. But much as 
we all hoped from ‘‘ the miracle ”’ of 1908, indignant as we were at 
the efforts of our own and other Governments to thwart it, and 
carefully as the atrocious methods of the Young Turk in Mace- 
donia were kept concealed by our newspapers, it was gradually 
perceived that no “‘ youth’ could purify that corrupted Turkish 
stock. In spite of all the reports that continually reached me of 
their opposition to genuine reforms, and their cruelty in 
‘‘ Ottomanising ’’ the subject races, I myself, in common with 
nearly all the Balkan Committee, persistently defended the Young 
Turks, urging that more time should be given them for the 
projected reforms. But my visit to Scutari and the devastated 
mountain villages of High Albania in the autumn of 1911 showed 
me at last that there was little to choose between the Young Turk 
and the Old, whose devastation of Macedonia I had witnessed in 
the autumn of 1903. 

It is not yet known how far that revolt of 1911 was part of an 
organised but premature arrangement with other States. But 
certainly by the end of that year the present allies were laying their 
plans for co-operation. The cries for pity and assistance, 
repeatedly arising from their kinsmen in Macedonia and from the 
Albanians on their frontiers, infected their people with a recurrent 
fever of unrest and indignation. The maintenance of large armies 
to repel threatened invasion was a continuous drain upon the 
people’s earnings. The maintenance of the homeless and starving 
refugees who from time to time flooded across their borders, was a 
drain almost equally severe and more disturbing. ‘‘ War would 
““be cheaper than this,’’ said Nicholas of Montenegro when the 
Albanians sought refuge within his frontier in rg911. ‘‘ Our first 
“‘ object is to deliver ourselves from the burden of the Macedonian 
“ refugee,’’ said a leading statesman to me in Sofia just before the 
war began. 

The allies had trusted smooth promises long enough. They were 
half-sick of shadows—sick of diplomacy’s delays and the wiles of 
European advice. Taking for their guidance the motto ‘‘ Deeds 
‘““not Words,’”’ they resolved at last upon action. Joint action 
between Bulgar and Greek had up till then appeared as incredible 
a miracle as Turkish reform. From the time when we learnt the 
alliance was gradually forming up to the actual declaration of war, 
the fear was that the Alliance would split, or that the allies would 
hesitate to act ; that in awe of the Powers they would fall back again 
upon diplomacy and paper pledges. But there was no need for 
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alarm. They had known the worthlessness of words and paper too 
long. Setting all at stake, they plunged on action. It was one of 
those crises when talk, diplomacy, and arbitration serve but to 
perpetuate a wrong, and only by action can an easy-going and self- 
interested world be convinced of the passionate seriousness inspir- 
ing a demand. 

In duration, then, and in the choice of valour as the better part of 
discretion, the two Thirty Days’ Wars were on a level. Only, in 
the second war the result was different. If it had been the same 
those who supported the subject races and “‘ little peoples ’’ against 
the large Imperial Power which for five centuries had enthralled 
and desolated their land, would again have been derided by public 
opinion as “‘ sentimentalists ’’ and ‘“‘hysterical.’’ But the result 
was different, and irony could watch public opinion veering round 
to follow the course of success, just as a sunflower turns upon the 
pivot of its own stalk to follow the sun. 

The rapidity of the change was instructive. Before the first 
battle, the Turk’s ‘‘ noble qualities’ were paraded again for our 
edification. ‘‘ Our old ally’’ was again spoken of as ‘‘ such a 
““gentleman,’”’ “such a fighting man.’’ All the humbug that has 
befooled England for sixty years was trotted out once more. It 
was publicly believed that the Foreign Office desired a Turkish 
victory as ‘“‘less embarrassing.’’ Nine days before the war, the 
Powers presented a Note to Bulgaria declaring that at the end of 
the conflict they would permit no modification of the territorial 
“status quo,’ and the victor was to claim no spoils. On October 
19th the Times rebuked King Ferdinand for maintaining in his 
manifesto that the war was ‘‘a struggle of the Cross against the 
“Crescent, of liberty against tyranny,”’ and for asserting that the 
allies ‘‘ would have the sympathy of all who loved justice and 
‘“ progress.”’ 

Within a fortnight how changed was the tone! On November 
5th Sir Edward Grey announced in the House of Commons that 
‘* the Powers would not be slower than other people to adjust their 
‘* own views to the march of events.’’ The Times of the same day 
spoke of the ‘‘ universal agreement in this country that the allies 
‘‘ should enjoy the full fruits of victory.’”? On November 8th it 
loudly applauded Bulgaria’s spirit. _On November 2oth it pro- 
claimed, with prophetic solemnity: ‘‘ The decrees of fate are 
‘“written; European Turkey, except for one small corner, 
‘disappears from the map.’”’ To see the Foreign Office, the 

_ Times, and public opinion thus swinging round to their side within 
a month might well make many hesitate. They felt like the speaker 
who, when applauded by his audience, turned to ask what mistake 
he had made. What had caused the change? What high prin- 
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ciple had been altered or come to light? No new principle had 
come to light. There had been no change but the incalculable 
change of success. Public opinion, like the Powers, had 
‘‘ adjusted its views to the march of events,”’ and, to our astonish- 
ment, we found ourselves on the side of the majority. It was so 
astonishing that some even turned pro-Turk, assuming, perhaps 
too impatiently, that the majority must necessarily be wrong. 

The war was rapid; it was an illustration of the valour that 
is the better part of discretion; it was carried through on 
both sides with an intensity of racial and historic hatred 
that alone justifies war and makes it endurable; and the 
success of the allies was as complete as it was generally 
unexpected. At the time of Abdul Hamid’s fall, knowing the 
demoralisation he had brought upon the army, especially by for- 
bidding field manoeuvres and firing practice, one believed that, if 
war broke out, as seemed likely, the Bulgarians would be at the 
walls of Constantinople in three weeks. Since then, one thought 
the reforming efforts of Young Turk officers had been more 
effectual than they were. We trusted too much to the show of 
khaki uniforms, and to the large sums of public money nominally 
expended on military preparation. ‘‘ Give us another year,’’ said 
a commanding officer in Albania to me in October, 1911, ‘* and we 
‘“ shall wipe the Bulgarian army out.’’ They got exactly another 
year, but the result was not what he foretold. 

Where did all the money go? What became of all the promised 
organisation, re-armament, preparation for supply, transport, 
ammunition, and remounts? Those who know the Turk best will 
answer best. They best know how it came that raw and wretched 
crowds of men, sick with privation and hunger, were sacrificed by 
thousands to the enemy’s guns and bayonets, swept away by panic, 
hunted like rabbits on the hills, while the whole Turkish population, 
women, children and all, were driven headlong in the appalling 
rout, carrying with them what bits of things they could, but happy 
if, having lost all their possessions, they escaped with bare life to 
the great city’s walls, or landed in destitution upon the Asiatic 
shore. I have lately been living among Turkish ruins, stripped to 
the last rag by Christian neighbours even before the Bulgarian 
army approached; and I have seen the Turkish villages go up in 
smoke, while the domes of their mosques crashed into the flames. 
Such things happen in all wars when a country is invaded. The 
greatest burden of suffering and peril falls invariably upon the non- 
combatants and women. And in this case, as in others, the curse 
of inexhaustible misery lay at someone’s door. ‘A Prussian officer 
told me before the war began that the aged General von der Goltz, 
who reorganised the Turkish army nearly twenty years ago, now 
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foretold its defeat because the officers had taken to politics. 
Politics and a shaken loyalty may have had something to do with 
the collapse. But for the genuine cause we must look deeper and 
into more elemental regions than party strife. ‘‘ Do not forget to 
“take your grande tenue. You will want it,’’ said Nazim Pasha, 
the commander-in-chief, to his officers leaving for the front.* He 
foresaw triumphant entries into conquered capitals. But his fore- 
sight failed him. It was not grandes tenues that his officers 
wanted; it was a different kind of grandeur. 

Against the Turkish armies thus ill-fed, ill-organised, ill- 
supplied, badly drilled, and badly officered, was pitted (to speak 
of Bulgaria alone) an armed nation of silent and resolute people, 
who for a quarter of a century had been doggedly preparing for this 
one event. Astonishing as had been their progress in education 
and agriculture since they were delivered from Turkish rule, their 
first thought was always for the army. For the last fifteen years at 
least, all observers have known that the one really “‘ inevitable ” 
war in Europe was this. It is true that King Ferdinand (no 
Bulgarian by race or nature) was a diplomatist of peace, hoping to 
gain his ends by the subtlety plainly visible in his eyes. He con- 
stitutionally dreaded war. Once and again the cleverness of his 
diplomacy has held the people in check. But when the League of 
Allies was formed and the supreme opportunity came, the choice 
before him was war or revolution. The Bulgarians are democrats 
from top to bottom. For social equality and indifference to rank 
and wealth, I think they beat even the Greeks. A cobbler’s brother 
may be a colonel... A servant who grooms the horse, washes up 
and cooks, may have an officer relation in every regiment. For 
kingship as such they care nothing at all. If the King does his 
business, they approve. If not, he can go. Ferdinand was never 
popular, but his people recognised the value of his diplomacy and 
his wealth. For years past they had suspected his excessive love 
of peace ; and now that the instrument of war, so long and carefully 
preparing, was ready at last, they would have packed him off had 
he failed to use it. 

The Servians have done admirably, and Kumanovo ranks with 
Kirk Kilissé. I saw the two Servian divisions which came to assist 
at Adrianople; their ‘‘ turn-out ’’ was as good as the Bulgarian ; 
the transport of their guns and stores was far better; the men 
appeared better drilled and disciplined; the officers were more 
courteous and well-bred, had more verve, more alertness in com- 
mand. The Greeks have done well too, and it was pleasing to hear 
the well-remembered names of their former retreats now marked 
by victories. Even in the overthrow of 1897, one perceived what 
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fighting power was wasted under the command of a tremulous 
amateur with a staff of dancing-masters and chefs. The Monte- 
negrins alone have failed, partly owing to insufficient numbers, 
organisation, and drill; partly to the habitual idleness and swagger 
of their men, for years excusing themselves from work as noble 
warriors of the mountains only waiting to fulfil their function. 
Without the help of the Malissors (properly *“ Maltsors,’’ or 
‘‘ mountaineers,” of Catholic North-West Albania) it appears they 
would never have taken the frontier points of Detchitch and Tuzi. 
Since the Malissors returned to their own ruined villages (because 
they found themselves treated as conquered tribes rather than allies, 
and because even they were disgusted at the Montenegrin rage for 
plunder)—since then, the Montenegrins have advanced no step, 
and up to now their attacks upon Scutari hardly count. 

But it was among Bulgarians that I lived during the war. They 
are likely not to have justice done them. Their treatment of the 
correspondents was irritating and unjust. So was their treatment of 
the Military Attachés. They retain some unpleasing qualities of 
subject peoples, especially secretiveness and suspicion, without 
possessing the pliancy and charm that we sometimes find in subject 
peoples, asin old-fashioned women. They hold their tongues for fear 
of giving something away ; by concealment or false suggestion, they 
habitually endeavour to mislead; and they regard a foreigner as 
sparrows regardacanary. They area silent people. Throughout 
a victorious war, I only heard of them displaying spontaneous 
emotion twice: first, at the solemn litany in Sofia Cathedral the day 
that war began; and again (I think it was after Lule Burgas), when 
they saw Mr. Bourchier, the famous Times correspondent, going 
for his usual ride. He is a foreigner, but he has lived among them 
almost since their liberation, and has done as much as one of their 
own statesmen to serve their interests in the successive anxieties of 
those many years. Casting aside silence and suspicion, they gave 
him the ‘‘ ovation ’’ he deserved. 

But behind the silence and suspicion, one felt the spirit of a 
stubborn people acting in unison. I suppose there was never a 
modern nation so closely united in resolution and no people since 
barbaric times has thus devoted its whole strength to the single 
object of one war. I felt that spirit as I watched the battalions 
marching from Sofia to the front. They marched mainly in silence, 
or singing their one Slavonic war-song, but flowers were stuck in 
their caps and the muzzles of their rifles. Beside many of them the 
women marched, carrying sausages, leeks, live fowls, fragments of 
the family pig or calf, or something else to cheer a man’s heart for 
a day or two in addition to the army rations of bread and soup. 
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Of the men marching then to the front at least twenty thousand 
will never come back again; at least eighty thousand are coming 
back maimed and helpless. And beside the ‘‘ casualties ’’ 
(happy word!) the whole country has for weeks been emptied of its 
men. Nearly all between eighteen and sixty have been engaged in 
one public service or another. Even under eighteen and over sixty 
men can guard bridges, garrison stations, or drive ox-carts. In 
the never-ending lines of ox-carts along the old Roman road to 
Constantinople one saw the same spirit of united effort. Every 
grey ox and black buffalo in the country was there—tens of 
thousands, plodding through the mud at two miles an hour, but 
able to go twelve hours in the twenty-four. The Attachés thought 
the transport would break down, but it never broke down.  Six- 
inch guns, cartridges, flour, bread—the silent oxen took them all. 
They took them up to their appointed place, the road becoming 
always longer, and then, turning round, they brought back men 
yellow with dysentery, or dripping red through bandages. And 
at the cross-roads, or at the stations when the railway was reached 
and a rare train lumbered up, little crowds of women would be 
waiting on the chance of news about a husband, father, brother, 
or someone else they liked. Often they waited night as well as 
day, but usually they heard nothing. For this strange people 
published no lists of dead or wounded, and no one knew where a 
brother might be fighting, or whether he was dead. 

We make a mighty fuss if a strike interrupts our holiday traffic. 
But in Bulgaria no train ran for weeks, except to carry troops, 
horses, guns, and stores. All business stopped. For a time all 
shops were closed. For three months no debts were paid, no rents 
collected. Trams could not run for want of men; cabs could not 
run for want of horses. Of private sorrow no one seemed to speak. 
Neither in public nor private—not from the ruined, the wounded, 
or the bereaved—did I hear a single lamentation or word of com- 
plaint. 

So victory was secured; so the instrument was made ready for 
strokes of genius by which General Savoff, General Dimitrieff, or 
whoever designed it, leaving Reservists and Macedonian Volun- 
teers to assist the Servian contingent in ‘* containing ’’ Adrianople, 
after Kirk Kilissé directed the full strength of the best Bulgarian 
troops south-east and south against the main Turkish position. It 
was such a stroke as the Boer generals ought to have made after 
‘‘ Black Monday ”’ in 1899, when, instead of wasting time over 
Ladysmith, they should have *‘ contained ’’ us there and marched 
direct upon Maritzburg and Durban. After Lule Burgas the end 
was certain. As the Times said, ‘“the decrees of Fate were 
‘‘ written; European Turkey, except for one small corner, dis- 
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‘‘appeared from the map.’’ The limits of that corner are now 
the first question before the world. As I write (December 16th) 
the delegates who are to decide the limits are holding their first 
meeting. Prophecy, always gratuitous folly, is ludicrous when 
it may be falsified before it is published. All one can say is, the 
narrower the limits the better. 

That question will probably be settled before this article appears. 
It will be immediately followed by two other far more dangerous 
questions arising from it: the division of the reconquered territory 
among the allies, and the attitude of the outside Powers towards 
that division. Both are questions of extreme difficulty, and both 
may be further complicated by the usual underground intrigues of 
financiers and armament-makers, eager to perpetuate apprehen- 
sions of strife for the advantage of their loans and their dividends 
on guns. The difficulty of dividing the spoil lies in the absence 
of natural frontiers, and in the almost inextricable intermixture 
of the races hitherto subject to Turkey—Bulgars, Serbs, Greeks, 
Albanians, and Vlachs. It is not a mixture by marriage, but by 
village. There are large districts entirely occupied by one race or 
the other; but in many places Bulgar villages stand in the midst 
of Greek; Serb in the midst of Bulgar or Albanian. The new 
frontiers also will in most cases be arbitrary, not following the 
natural divisions of river or mountain-range, but the almost 
imperceptible lines of white stones set by commissioners. Ancient 
history further increases the trouble ; the Greeks, for instance, never 
weary of urging their claims through Alexander, though he was 
hardly a Greek; and in Sofia lately I was assured that the one 
thing Bulgaria would most insist upon was the possession of 
Ochrida, because that most beautiful of lake cities was for a brief 
period the capital of a Bulgarian Empire. But Ochrida is included 
by M. Pashitch as part of Servia’s ‘‘ minimum ’”’ demand, and 
whoever holds Ochrida must certainly hold Monastir as well— 
Monastir, the next city on the old Egnatian Way, centre of a 
district unquestionably Bulgarian. Here are difficulties enough, 
and to them we must add the mere question of conquest. The 
Serbs may lay claim to Monastir, the Greeks to Salonika, by the 
right of conquest. But without Bulgaria’s deadly campaign east 
of the Maritza, neither Servia nor Greece could have moved. Is 
Bulgaria’s claim, then, to be excluded because she was bearing the 
brunt of the conflict elsewhere ? 

It is natural for Mr. Asquith, in his desire for smoothness and 
peace, to deprecate ‘‘the raising and pressing of isolated ques- 
“tions ’’ (Mansion House speech, November gth). Unhappily, 
it is from isolated questions that trouble is likely to arise. Take 
the one question of Albania and Servia’s claim to thirty-five miles 
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of Albanian coast. That is an isolated question, but if it is not to 
be raised and pressed, nothing need be debated and no Conference 
need meet. The division of spoil and the claims of outside Powers 
there combine to raise an isolated question which has threatened 
the peace of all Europe. As I write, the danger is thought to be 
subsiding, but it is useless to gloss such a difficulty over and call 
it peace. 

At first sight, it looks like an impasse. Servia protests, and 
rightly, that she cannot exist within her present boundaries; that 
at any moment Austria-Hungary can throttle her by declaring 
“* swine-fever,’’ or some similar boycott ; that for dear life she must 
reach the sea—not the A‘gean only, but the Adriatic; that rather 
than fail of this without a struggle, she will go down fighting, and 
she believes she will not fight alone. Austria-Hungary replies she 
will allow no new Power to show its nose on the Adriatic. With 
Italy, and perhaps Greece, threatening to block the exit from that 
narrow sea, she has trouble enough, and she does not want another 
Slav State there, perhaps rousing discontent among her own Slav 
subjects, perhaps appealing to the big Slav Power behind. Both 
_ have reason on their side, and the thing looks like an impasse. 
Yet one of three ways out is possible. Mr. Seton-Watson, speak- 
ing with the great authority of his knowledge of Austrian Slavs, 
advises a railway from Servia through the kindred Slav provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina to a port at Gravosa or Spalato. The 
obvious objection is that Servia’s railway and harbour would still 
be commanded by Austria-Hungary. It is true that the population 
in the two provinces is enthusiastically Servian in sympathy; but 
that would not increase the favour of Magyars or Austrians to the 
scheme, nor would it alter the determination of the Central Govern- 
ment to shut the gate when it felt disposed. 

Another possible solution would be the construction of the much- 
talked-of railway along the Drin Valley to some commercial and 
unfortified port on the Albanian coast—the mouth of the Boyana 
(a branch of the Drin) or Medua (port of Alessio, near the other 
mouth of the Drin), or Durazzo (the port of the old Egnatian Way 
through Elbassan, Ochrida, and Monastir to Salonika). I know 
- all those ports to be bad and insufficient, to say nothing of the 
terrible form of malaria now prevailing along the strip of coast 
that M. Pashitch demands; and to say nothing of the hostility with 
which the Albanian population would regard a Servian railway 
and harbour, however purely commercial. Still, malaria, bad 
harbourage, and even hostility could be overcome with money and 
good will. 

The third solution, and the best, is to unite Servia and Monte- 
negro by a joint occupation of the Sandjak (to which Austria- 
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Hungary now opposes no objection), and to construct a railway 
from Nish in Servia across the Sandjak past Berane, entering the 
present Montenegrin frontier by Andreyovitza, and passing 
through Podgoritza, round the top of Scutari Lake to join the 
existing little line from Virbazar to the decent Montenegrin port 
of Antivari. The engineering difficulties are considerable, but not 
greater than on the proposed Drin route. Above all, this solution 
possesses the incalculable advantage that from Nish to the sea the 
railway would run through independent peoples of the same race, 
language, and religion. It might promote the union of Servia 
and Montenegro into a single or federated Power, and would tend 
to arrest the apparent degeneration of the fine Montenegrin 
character under isolation, in-breeding, the idleness of the men, 
and the taint of false civilisation. 

In any case, I hope we may hear no more of M. Pashitch’s 
‘‘minimum,”’ consisting of thirty-five miles of fevered Albanian 
coast, with a hinterland comprising about one-third of Albania—a 
vast oblong marked by the corner towns of Djakova (violently 
Moslem and Albanian), Alessio (strongly Albanian, and possessing 
a very poor harbour), Durazzo (Albanian, and resolutely forbidden 
by Austria), and Ochrida (resolutely claimed by Bulgaria for 
herself). Little profit for Servia lies in such a demand, and at every 
point her peace is worse than endangered. Let us hear no more of 
the partition of Albania between Montenegro, Servia, and Greece. 
Montenegro would do well to be content with a portion of the 
Sandjak, or, if her frontier is extended down Scutari Lake to its 
issue by the Boyana (which would give her the modern Turkish 
fortress commanding the city), not to have the ancient city of 
Scutari itself, always Albanian whether under Rome, Venice, 
or the Turk. In the same way, Servia should remain content 
with the large territories that will undoubtedly fall to her in 
Kossovo (Old Servia) and other parts of Macedonia; and Greece 
with the section of Epirus or Southern Albania between Arta and 
Janina that is unquestionably Greek in race and culture. But if 
Montenegrins, Servians, or Greeks attempt to impose their rule 
upon Albanians, whether Catholic, Moslem, or Orthodox, God 
help them! for vain will be the help of man. 

It would, indeed, be a mockery if the allies, who began the war in 
the name of subject nationalities, concluded it by reducing the 
Albanian nationality to subjection. It is said the Albanians did 
not assert themselves in the struggle. The facts were that the 
Malissors, though their possessions and villages had been ruth- 
lessly destroyed by the Turks the year before, gave the utmost 
assistance to Montenegro; the great Catholic tribe of Mirdites was 
paralysed by the worthlessness of its hereditary chief, corrupted 
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by years of semi-captivity in Constantinople; the great mass of 
Moslems, though ready enough to rebel against ‘‘ Ottomanisa- 
“tion,” would not combine with foreigners against ‘‘ the 
** Padishah ’’; and the Orthodox Albanians of the south had been 
disarmed by the Young Turks, and have gradually become a more 
peaceful race. But it must be remembered that, in spite of blood- 
feuds and tribal differences, all Albanians remain united by a 
strong nationality, one in race, in laws and customs, and one in 
language, in spite of dialect. Even religion does not divide them, 
where nationality is at stake. Religion has always sat rather 
lightly on them; the Moslems themselves are descended from 
Christians, and often belong to a great heretical sect. ‘‘ Mine 
““don’t care so much about religion; he’s more of a politician,”’ 
said an East-End woman to me once, and the saying is true of 
Albanians. Of whatever creed, they are a people of high promise, 
eager to learn, ready for all the adventures of progress, and 
tempered by laws of honour, especially in regard to women. No 
matter under whose guardianship—lItaly’s, Austria’s, England’s, 
or a combination of all, as formerly in Crete—an autonomous 
Albania, from Scutari to Janina, and from Koritza to Durazzo, is 
not only a just demand, it is a necessity for future peace. 

I have dwelt upon the Albanian question for its special difficulty 
and immediate importance. There are other difficult and impor- 
tant points besides. But of one thing, at all events, it seems we 
may now be certain: the Empires will be less by one, and that 
beautiful land of mountain and plain, of islands and deep inlets of 
the sea, south of the Danube and east of the Adriatic—the birth- 
place of the highest human intellect, the home of the greatest arts, 
and the scene of much that is most noble in history even to the 
present day—can now, for the first time in five centuries, breathe 
freely throughout its length and breadth, being delivered at last 
from the fear or the oppression of an extraneous race, under whose 
Empire it lay so long prostrate and deflowered. 


Henry W. NEVINSON. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF A CREA. 


ONDON is the greatest city in the world. Four-and-a-half 
million of persons reside within the county of London; 
two-and-a-half more in its suburbs. Seven million souls in all 
are drawn to one spot by the-attraction of London, depend for 
their daily sustenance upon the markets of London, derive their 
daily occupation from the industries of London, owe their wealth, 
their health, their instruction, their recreation to what is done 
for them by London. A monster community; and yet a com- 
munity which has no corporate existence. It does not even 
possess a name. The vast mass of dwellers in London may not 
call themselves citizens of London, since that appellation is reserved 
for a few thousand persons connected more or less with the ancient 
but diminutive City. Guizot has called London “‘ Une province 
‘““couverte de maisons.’’ Cobbett designated it ‘‘a gigantic wen.”’ 
London is an abnormality—a monstrosity—and it is for this 
reason, probably, that no one has ever succeeded in regulating it, 
or drawing it within the pale of the orderly, well-governed urban 
communities which the Anglo-Saxon genius for self-government 
has planted all over the British Empire. Many distinguished 
men have put their hand to the task; Lord Brougham, Sir George 
Grey, Mr. John Stuart Mill, Lord Elcho, Mr. T. B. Firth, Sir 
William Harcourt have in turn endeavoured to set up in the 
capital a reasonable type of civic government. They all failed. 
Others have had more success, but their success has only been 
partial and incomplete. Sir Benjamin Hall in 1855, Mr. Ritchie 
in 1888, and Mr. Balfour in 1899, did indeed secure the attention 
of Parliament to the subject of London’s misgovernment: but the 
remedies they have introduced have left London still a chaos of 
concurrent, competing, and conflicting local authorities, with no 
real corporate life and with no adequate or effective administration. 
The principal cause of the failure of Parliament to deal 
adequately with London has doubtless been the magnitude of the 
question. All reforms within a community so large as London 
must necessarily cover a wide range of discussion, and Parliament 
has never been able to afford the time or energy required for the 
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proper treatment of such a problem. The complexity of the 
subject may be exemplified by a few facts. 

In the first place, there are no fewer than ten ‘‘ Londons.”’ 
This number includes such areas as ‘‘ Postal London ’”’ and the 
“London County Courts district ’’; but if we omit this class and 
consider only the ‘‘ Londons ’’ known to local administration we 
still have five. These are (1) the City of London, (2) the County 
of London, (3) the Administrative County of London, (4) ‘‘ Water 
** London,”’ and (5) ‘‘ Police London.”’ 

Within the largest of these areas—viz., that of the Metropolitan 
Police—there are eight authorities exercising county functions 
in six counties and two county boroughs, thirty-six Borough 
Councils, seventy-six District Councils, and fifty Boards of 
Guardians. In addition to these there are the Commissioners 
of Metropolitan Police, the Metropolitan Water Board, the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, and a few joint Boards constituted 
out of combinations of Poor Law Guardians. 

Thus we have over 170 authorities ministering to the needs of 
what has now become practically a single urban community—a 
community which in appearance and habits is that of a city, and 
which has to be served by all the usual attributes of a city. 

Throughout this area the services necessary to city adminis- 
tration have been growing up in the most irregular manner. 
The outlying districts were first drained anyhow, but lately they 
have had to be connected largely with the London sewerage 
system. The water companies extended their pipes far into the 
outskirts of London, and when it became necessary to place the 
water undertakings under public management Parliament had 
to create a Metropolitan Water Board—an authority cumbrous 
in size and alien in constitution to the administrative bodies 
generally charged with the conduct of municipal affairs. The 
companies supplying electric light and power have spread their 
tentacles across an enormous expanse of country, but they have 
fortunately been subjected to a right of purchase by the London 
County Council, and in time this service may come under effective 
popular control. The gas supply is still entirely in the control 
of private companies, both in London and in the suburbs. 

But perhaps the most pressing question outstanding at 
present is that of locomotion. Every consideration points 
to the need of public management in this regard. London 
has freed itself from the tramway companies, but in the outer ring 
private enterprise still exploits the people. Moreover, by reason 
of the development of motor traffic, a huge combine threatens to 
appropriate for itself the monopoly of road transport, and soon, 
owing to the lack of any properly constituted municipal authority, 
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the people of London will be at the mercy of this gigantic trust. 
In view of the fact that there is no single representative authority 
having jurisdiction over this large area, it has been proposed to 
set up a Traffic Board. But such a Board can never be given the 
powers that are inherent in a popularly elected municipal body, 
and its institution will only increase the complexity of local 
government and further weaken the force of public opinion, which 
is only effective when an administration is ae responsible 
to the people. 

In this chaos of local government one fact must not be lost 
sight of, and it is the close and indissoluble relationship that exists 
between inner and outer London. In almost every case the 
undertakings that serve the suburbs are London undertakings. 
They all emanate from London and are part of London’s adminis- 
trative system. The proper co-ordination of these services and 
of the various authorities managing them presents a problem 
which can only be solved in conjunction with and as part of a 
general reform of the government of London as a whole. The 
main question which will present itself to those who seek to solve 
this problem will be how to reconcile the need for one strong 
central authority representing the whole city and safeguarding 
the interests of the metropolis as a whole, with the demand for 
local administration put forward by the numerous districts of 
which the greater area is composed. 

But before embarking upon a new system of government for 
Greater London, it will be well to see whether we cannot devise 
for inner London some scheme of government which shall be 
good in itself and at the same time suitable for extension to the 
larger area when the occasion arises. 

In London the question of how to reconcile two concurrent 
systems of central and local administration has long been studied 
by those who have concerned themselves with metropolitan affairs, 
and although the existing structure is by no means perfect it 
affords a basis upon which an effective organisation could be 
built up. In this relation it may be well to look for a moment at the 
history of London’s system of government. In 1855 Sir Benjamin 
Hall introduced the Metropolis Management Act. At that time 
he found the administration of affairs in London in the hands 
of no less than 427 different independent authorities. He 
abolished the greater number of these and put in their place 
thirty-seven Vestries and District Boards of Works, leaving, 
however, numerous bodies of Commissioners of Free Libraries, 
Baths and Wash-houses, &c., still in existence. At the same time 
he instituted a new authority having jurisdiction over the whole 
of London—namely, the Metropolitan Board of Works. This 
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body was not directly elective and its powers were at first very 
limited in character. 

As serious defects made themselves apparent in this system 
Mr. Ritchie, in 1888, established the London County Council, 
based it upon popular election, and endued it with extensive powers 
of administration and rating throughout the whole country. 
Thus there came into existence a powerful representative body 
charged with duties of a central character, but operating side by 
side with and, for the most part, independently of the local Vestries 
and District Boards. No further change took place till 1899, 
when the London Government Act replaced the Vestries by twenty- 
eight Borough Councils, and transferred the work of the various 
Commissioners of Baths and Free Libraries, &c., to these new 
councils. The districts were slightly rearranged, but the functions 
of the Borough Councils were much the same as those of their 
predecessors, and their relationship to the County Council was 
left unaltered. 

These Metropolitan boroughs vary in size, in population, in 
character, and in wealth. For example, the Borough of Holborn 
contains 405 acres, whilst in Wandsworth there are 9,108 acres. 
The population of Stoke Newington is about 50,000, that of 
Islington 350,000. The assessable value per head of population, 
which provides some criterion of the relative wealth or poverty 
of a district, shows variations between a maximum of £63 and 
a minimum of £4. The difference in character between one part 
of London and another is apparent to anyone who cares to ride 
on a ’bus from Hammersmith to Barking and note the continuous 
change of scene along the road. 

The result of dividing up London without providing for central 
control has been to bring about an absurd variety in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. The methods of paving, lighting, and 
cleansing, and the systems of removing dust and refuse differ in 
each locality. The means of protecting the public health are 
effective in some places and defective in others. As a consequence 
of this, the death-rates and the statistics of sickness are high or low 
as the case may be. The death-rate varies from eleven to eighteen. 
The rates of sickness and of epidemic diseases show still wider 

divergences. 

It is, of course, impossible to expect that all parts of a great 
city should show the same conditions of health; yet there can be 
no doubt that a more uniform administration would materially 
improve this state of affairs. The chief cause of this lack of 
uniformity is the inequality in the burden of the rates. These: 
vary in the different Metropolitan boroughs between 6s. in the 
4% and 11s. Moreover, the heaviest rates are in the poorest and 
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the least healthy districts. The inevitable result is that in those 
boroughs where expenditure is most required there is least money 
available. So long as this disparity in the local rates exists it 
will be hopeless to look for any considerable improvement in the 
condition of London. One of the first objects of the reformer 
should be to devise a scheme of local finance by which the wealth 
of all London should come to the rescue of its poorest inhabitants. 

This question has not been lost sight of by Parliament, 
but, as usual, the Legislature has only dealt with it in a half- 
hearted manner. Before 1855 every parish in London was 
practically self-supporting. Then, by means of centralising the 
charges of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and, later on, by 
establishing the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, the Education 
rate, the County rate and the Equalisation of Rates Fund, the 
cost of London’s government became charged more uniformly 
over the whole county. 

At present the cost of administering local government of all 
kinds in London is about £18,000,000, and of this sum 
413,500,000 are raised by equal rates throughout the whole area. 
Only £4,500,000 are charged against the local rates in the 
Metropolitan boroughs. Hence the equalising of the whole rate 
required would appear to be easy, but, on the contrary, it 
really involves considerable difficulty. In some _ districts, 
so near does the money provided from central sources approach 
to the total requirements for local purposes that the margin is 
already almost non-existent. For example, if the present 
Equalisation Fund, which is formed by levying sixpence in the 
4, were merely doubled there would be at least one borough to 
which more money would be granted than its council now raises 
for its own requirements. 

This shows the difficulty of ‘‘tinkering’’ with this subject 
so long as the process of subsidising the local authorities 
out of central funds is unaccompanied by any central control. 
There are Boards of Guardians in London who receive from 
grants out of central rates as much as seventy-five per cent. of 
the money they expend, and it is urgently necessary that 
such expenditure should be carefully watched in the interest of 
the Metropolitan ratepayer who provides the funds. 

We are therefore faced with the double problem—namely, (1) 
how to relieve the poorer districts from the burden of the rates 
which fall upon them with undue severity, and (2) how to ensure 
that the money spent in these districts is not wasted by public 
bodies who would have no responsibility for raising it from their 
own ratepayers. 

One way of achieving this result would be to abolish altogether 
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the local authorities and to place the duty of administering all 
local affairs on a single central authority for London. There 
are various objections to doing this. One of these is the very 
existence of the local authorities. They would undoubtedly resist 
any proposal to wipe them out, and they would have a good deal 
of justification for their resistance. They would urge that in any 
case there must be some arrangements for the management of 
affairs of a purely local character, either through representative 
bodies or committees of the central authority. They would also 
point out that if the Guardians of the Poor are to be abolished— 
aS was unanimously recommended by the Royal Commissioners 
on the Poor Law—their duties would have to be performed by some- 
one else, and that some, at any rate, of those duties would most 
appropriately fall to the Borough Councils. It would also be 
urged that if it is contemplated that the area of London should 
be extended to include its suburbs the continuance of local 
authorities therein will be inevitable, and that a system of dual 
local government, such as exists in London, will be the most 
easily adaptable to the needs of the wider area. These 
arguments are very forcible, and they lead us to consider 
whether without uprooting the existing authorities it will not be 
possible to adapt them and to make them part of a uniform 
reformed organisation freed from its present defects and capable 
of ministering properly to the needs of the whole metropolis. 

The first step will be to make the Borough Councils more 
important bodies than they are at this moment. With this 
view, each council should be made responsible for the conduct 
of all business appertaining strictly to its own borough, including 
that under the Poor Law and such other work as may be deputed 
to it. 

The second object to be aimed at is to bring the Borough 
Councils into closer touch with each other and with the central 
authority, so that the government of London might be govern- 
ment by co-operation and not government by competition, as it 
too often is under present conditions. This can be done by an 
extension of the existing powers of making bye-laws now exercised 
by the County Council. 

The third goal to be reached is a common system of finance 
whereby the common needs of London will all be provided for 
out of a common purse. The attainment of the two first-named 
objects really depends upon the effective achievement of the third. 
If the financial relationship between the central and the local 
authorities can be satisfactorily settled it will be possible for the 
central authority to confide very wide powers of administration 
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to the Borough Councils, and at the same time to work in close 
touch with them in the common interests of London. 

Now, at present, the Borough Councils are the rating authority 
in their respective districts and are responsible to their own rate- 
payers for the money collected from them. As already shown, 
this responsibility is very largely unreal, or, at any rate, only 
applicable to a very small proportion of the money raised in the 
borough. If all the rates in London were unified and collected 
by the central authority it would, with one exception, make no 
great change in the position of the Borough Councils. This 
exception is that whereas each council now has a margin of 
expenditure for which it alone is answerable and which it raises 
for itself in its borough, in future there would be no such margin, 
and therefore the Borough Councils would carry on their duties 
without the restraining influence which is now operative by reason 
of their having to make their own rate. 

Thus, if rates in London are to be equalised, economy on the 
part of the Borough Councils must be attained by new means. 
The best way to do this is to empower the central authority, 
when raising the money in its County-rate, to satisfy itself 
that the expenditure by the Borough Councils will be proper, and 
this can be ensured by requiring these councils to submit to the 
central authority annual estimates of their expenditure and receive 
approval thereto before the money is handed over to them. By 
this means all usual and proper costs of local government could be 
equalised and also checked on behalf of the ratepayers of London 
generally. It may be that the wealthy districts would wish to have 
more money expended on their local amenities than is absolutely 
necessary in every borough. In that event there would be no 
objection to a Borough Council incurring extra costs for this 
purpose, and such costs could be met by a special rate collected in 
the borough concerned. 

Thus we should have a system which, whilst equalising the 
burden of the ordinary rates all over London, would leave the 
Borough Councils in a position in which their work would be 
quite as important as it is at this moment, and the poor 
districts of London would be placed in possession of funds 
sufficient to raise the standard of health and of local administration 
to the level already attained by their richer neighbours. 
Such a scheme of reform, however, involves a reconstruction of 
the central government of the metropolis as well as that of its 
local government. 

Now, the central government of London is mainly, but 
not entirely, in the control of the London County Council. 
The other central authorities which are concerned with London 
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are the Metropolitan Asylums Board, the Metropolitan Water 
Board, the Metropolitan Commissioners of Police, and the 
Corporation of the City of London. 

As regards the Asylums Board it is sufficient to say that if the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Poor Law are 
carried into effect, as everyone agrees they ought to be, that Board 
will be abolished and its functions will be transferred to the County 
Council. Itis mainly concerned with the management of Imbecile 
Asylums, Fever Hospitals, and District Schools, all of which are 
subjects that the County Council already has cognisance of. 
Thus any new central authority must be charged with certain 
duties of a Poor Law character. 

Secondly, in accordance with general municipal practice, a new 
central authority for London should be responsible for the distri- 
bution of water in its area. The Water Board, however, exercises 
jurisdiction over a large extent of country outside London, and 
until the larger problem of the extension of London is entered 
upon that authority might be left untouched. 

Thirdly, the position of the Police of London undoubtedly needs 
attention. A great number of questions—such.as that of regula- 
tion of street traffic and the licensing of omnibuses—demand 
a more popular system of police control than that now subsisting, 
and when a new representative and responsible authority is set 
up for London as a whole, it is to be hoped that Parliament will 
be ready to place the same confidence in Londoners as it has in 
the inhabitants of every other city in the country. 

Thus the new central authority to be set up must have greater 
powers than the present County Council. It will need to be 
larger in size than that council and possessed of powers of general 
oversight over the subordinate local bodies, and in particular 
have supreme control over the rating of the entire area. The 
duties of such a council could be performed by a body of about 
200 members, and they would have to be popularly elected in 
districts of approximately equal size. Such a council would 
undoubtedly occupy a very high place in public estimation and 
would attract the services of the best men. 

The question is, what should this body be? Should it be a 
County Council or a City Council? It is at present a misnomer 
to term the present governing body of London a County Council. 
The only reason why this was done in 1888 was that the 
Corporation of the City of London refused to take its share in 
Mr. Ritchie’s great scheme of reform, and only assented to the 
Local Government Act on the express understanding that the City 
was to be left untouched. ; 

The result of the City’s action in 1888 has been disastrous to 
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itself. In the eyes of London, the County Council has taken its 
place. The Corporation is looked upon as subsisting only for 
feasting and flummery. In 1888 the City, whilst clinging to its 
noble and ancient traditions, might have thrown in its fortunes 
with the great living mass of Londoners and stepped on to the 
threshold of another 800 years of glorious history. It neglected 
the opportunity. It shut itself into its shell, and every year since 
then it has become less and less noticed, whilst its rival, the County 
Council, has grown more and more in usefulness and importance. 
But the door is not yet absolutely closed. The new authority 
must be of a civic character. Its rule must extend over what is 
a purely civic population. It must, therefore, be in name as it 
will be in fact, a City Council. 

Now we have in London a City Council—the old Corporation of 
the City of London. This great municipal institution—great in 
its power, its history, and its achievements—still occupies a unique 
position in London. It combines in itself functions both of a 
local and central character. It administers, on the one hand, the 
local affairs of the City; on the other hand, it manages the 
markets from which all London is supplied, and the magnificent 
open spaces of Epping Forest and Burnham Beeches which are 
holiday grounds for thousands of Londoners. It has founded and 
maintains museums, schools, and colleges, from which all London 
derives advantages. It administers estates now devoted to the 
construction of bridges inside and outside of the City. Its Lord 
Mayor stands out rightly as the municipal head of all London, and 
not merely as the chief magistrate of one small square mile. 
In short, the most noticeable attributes of the City Corporation 
are metropolitan in character. Yet they all spring from and rest 
upon a foundation of a most parochial character. The adrminis- 
trators of the City are, indeed, elected by a popular vote, but in the 
smallest of electoral divisions, and generally by only a few scores of 
voters. The Lord Mayor himself, in practice, attains his exalted 
position by seniority after having been in his early years, on a 
single occasion, chosen to be an Alderman at some petty and 
ill-attended ward election. Of real popular backing the City 
Corporation has none. 

It is the same with its methods of administration. The 
Corporation of the City of London is an unreformed corporation. 
It possesses vast estates over which the law exercises no control. 
Its accounts are not checked or audited by any outside authority. 
The income, over which it has free control, has increased 
enormously of recent years, and is still growing as leases of 
valuable land fall into possession. The whole system of City 
government demands investigation. 
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What then should be done with the City Corporation, the Lord 
Mayor, and the rest of them? Are they to be treated as if they 
were merely the authorities of a Metropolitan borough and relegated 
to a secondary place in the general system of London government ? 
Or, should they not rather be taken as having inherited from their 
glorious traditions and their historic association with the life of 
the great Metropolis a right to be considered as standing on the 
plane of a central, and not a local, authority ? If London had been 
Liverpool there would have been no hesitation. The old City of 
Liverpool has rejoiced to take its share in the advance of modern 
civic government, and has extended willingly its favours to neigh- 
bours living without its walls. This course can now be adopted 
by the old City of London. There is no reason, but the unwilling- 
ness of the City, why the greater London should not become the 
City of London with a Lord Mayor and a Corporation given to 
it by the ancient City, which in its turn would grow into and absorb 
the London of the present day. 

Such a change would bring benefit both to the City as well as 
to the rest of London. No one can fail to see that the old City 
has lost its pre-eminence. Its population is fast disappearing. 
In 1850 the resident population numbered 124,000. It now is 
under 20,000. The residents dwindle away every year. Probably 
before the next two censuses have been taken there will be hardly 
any people living in the City at all. Then, how will it be possible 
to justify the continuance of a local corporation with private 
estates yielding probably half-a-million of money per 
annum, and with powers over the markets and_ other 
Metropolitan services affecting some five or six million 
of Londoners? Before that time arrives London will 
insist on a reform—a reform which will probably entail the 
wiping out of an institution which will have survived its own 
usefulness. Will it not be infinitely better for the City itself to 
recognise the facts of the situation and take its position once again 
as the real head of London, reformed in its constitution and able 
to move in the van of municipal progress as it has done in times 
long passed away? By this means London will come into its own 
again and will stand out as an example of what free institutions, 
well-ordered government, and devotion to public duty are capable 
of doing for the civic life of a great people. 


W. H. Dickinson. 
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ENTEM MORTALIA TANGUNT. The task of reviewing 
this book is rendered difficult by tragic circumstance. Mr. 
Monypenny, cut down in the prime of life and midway through a 
great success, has passed beyond earshot of our praise. But, 
though praise is useless, dispraise would seem ungracious ; and the 
reviewer’s work is made harder by the fact that the writer is not 
here to reply. I say, advisedly, that Mr. Monypenny was ‘“‘ half- 
‘‘ way through a great success,’’ for I see no reason to believe that 
the remaining volumes of Lord Beaconsfield’s Life would have 
been inferior to the first and second; and in both of these the author 
was successful beyond what could have been anticipated. An 
Ulsterman by birth, a young and unknown journalist, who had 
never seen Lord Beaconsfield, whose experience was exclusively 
colonial, and who had no acquaintance with English politics, 
seemed, on the surface, singularly ill-qualified for the task of 
describing a genius passionately Jewish, a personality absolutely 
unique, and a life lived from first to last in political activity. Yet 
by dint of a bright intelligence, and of an industry only too un- 
remitting, Mr. Monypenny overcame all such difficulties as it was 
possible to overcome. I thus guard my sentence, because there is 
one difficulty in the way of biography-writing which no intelligence 
and no industry can overcome—I mean, want of personal 
acquaintance with the subject of the biography. This want must 
have made itself more severely felt if Mr. Monypenny had lived to 
narrate that portion of Lord Beaconsfield’s career which falls 
within living recollection ; for then many of his readers would have 
known more of his subject than himself; but the Disraeli of 1804- 
1846 is not a very actual figure to anyone now alive, and Mr. Mony- 
penny was not more heavily handicapped than any other biographer 
would have been when he was describing his hero’s youth and 
early manhood. 

The first volume of the Life was extraordinarily interesting, 
because the writer’s sedulous search disinterred a great many 
incidents which the world had forgotten, and threw light 
on several passages which Disraeli had intentionally made 
obscure. For those who, whether they agreed or disagreed with 
Disraeli, were fascinated by his genius and conversant with his 

*The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, by William Flavelle 


Monypenny. Volume II. 1837-1846. With portraits and illustrations. London 
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career, the second volume must be less interesting than the first. 
His marriage, his performances in Parliament, his frustrated desire 
for office, and his vengeance on the Prime Minister who had 
ignored him, are topics sufficiently well known. The clues to his 
character, his ideals, and his political designs, which are to be 
found in his novels have been long and closely studied. Yet these 
are the materials of the second volume, and in dealing with them 
the author is really retracing the best-known period of his hero’s 
life. I use the word ‘‘ hero ”’ in its conventional sense, as a synonym 
for the subject, good or bad, of a biography. Whether in the 
higher sense of hero-worship Disraeli was a hero to Mr. Mony- 
penny is by no means clear. I have been told, on what 
seemed good authority, that Mr. Monypenny began his work under 
the impression that he would find Disraeli an heroic character, 
and, as his researches proceeded, suffered a severe disillusionment. 
Feeling it impossible to commend some of the incidents which he 
had to relate, he decided that Disraeli had better be left to tell his 
own tale, through his speeches, books, and letters. It was a wise 
decision. Those who expect to find this book crammed with 
monotonous eulogy, will be surprised—agreeably or disagreeably, 
according to their predilections—when they read that Disraeli had 
“an indifferent reputation,’’ and was ‘“‘ frightened by a conscious- 
““ness that his character did not stand high.’’ They will learn 
with interest that judgments were recorded against him for sums 
amounting in all to £22,000; and that he did his best to conceal 
this circumstance from his wife, as previously from his father. 
They will admire the biographer’s frank admission that, ‘ having 
“asked Peel for office in 1841, Disraeli, in 1846, publicly denied 
““that he had done so’’; and, having regard to the subsequent 
relations of Disraeli and Stanley, they will find piquancy in the 
story that ‘‘ when Peel suggested Disraeli as eligible for office, 
“‘Stanley declared in his usual vehement way, that, ‘if that 
** “ scoundrel were taken in, he would not remain himself.’’’ Add 
these incidents to the even less creditable disclosures of the first 
volume, and we recognise the difficulty which the author must have 
encountered in trying to extol his subject as a hero. 

But when we turn from heroism to genius, or, in other words, 
from moral to intellectual qualities, Disraeli’s pre-eminence becomes 
more and more conspicuous with each succeeding chapter. That 
he had been a “‘ marvellous boy ”’ was sufficiently demonstrated in 
the first volume, which describes his home, his education, his social 
beginnings, his earliest writings, and his undaunted attempts to 
enter Parliament, together with some shadier episodes. 

The second volume opens in 1837, when Disraeli (though he 
always pretended to be younger) was thirty-two years old. The 
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‘‘ marvellous boyhood ”’ was left behind, and a not less marvellous 
manhood had reached its second stage. William IV. died on 
June 20th, and by the then existing law, the demise of the Crown 
involved a dissolution of Parliament. Benjamin Disraeli had 
already fought, under various colours, four contested elections, 
and had attempted to contest several places where his candidature 
was not accepted. He had thus become well known as a versatile 
politician, embarrassed by no fixed principles, and capable of 
adapting himself to the most diverse circumstances—in short, a 
‘‘candidate’’ in the American sense of the term. By his 
effrontery, his brilliance, and his careful cultivation of opportuni- 
ties, he had forced his way into a rather raffish section of society, 
where there was a good deal more fashion than virtue. A 
member of this society was Wyndham Lewis, M.P. for 
Maidstone, of whom Mr. Monypenny vaguely says that 
he was ‘‘a man of birth and fortune.’? The Borough of 
Maidstone had been represented in the expiring Parliament by a 
Conservative—Lewis—and a Liberal. At first the local Conserva- 
tives intended to nominate Lewis only; but, finding their position 
stronger than they expected, they sent up to the Carlton in quest of 
a second candidate, and the choice fell on Disraeli. Parliament was 
dissolved on July 17th, and on the 27th Disraeli was returned 
for Maidstone, 114 votes behind Lewis. Mrs. Lewis, of whom more 
will be heard anon, wrote to her brother: ‘‘ Mark what I prophesy, 
‘* Mr. Disraeli will in a very few years be one of the greatest men 
‘“‘of his day. His great talents, backed by his friends, Lord Lynd- 
**hurst and Lord Chandos, with Wyndham’s power to keep him 
‘‘in Parliament, will ensure his success; and they call him my 
** Parliamentary protéegé.”’ 

Mr. Monypenny notes the fact that, as M.P. for Maidstone, 
Disraeli ‘*‘ had a rich man behind him ”’; and Mrs. Lewis, on a later 
occasion, wrote to Sir Robert Peel—‘‘ They will tell you at Maid- 
‘‘ stone that more than £40,000 was spent through my influence 
“‘alone.’? There is a vagueness in the statement which recalls 
Volumnia Dedlock’s artless question: ‘‘ What for?’’ and Sir 
Leicester’s crushing reply, ‘‘ For necessary expenses, Volumnia, 
“and I trust your discretion not to repeat the question, either here 
** or elsewhere.”’ 

So Disraeli attained the object of his long struggles and his 
strange tergiversations ; and on November 15th took his seat in the 
House which he was to dazzle and amuse for thirty-nine years, 
and for a considerable portion of that time to dominate. His 
maiden speech with its prophetic peroration, which has been so 
often described, was delivered on December 7th, amid “ hisses, 
** groans, hoots, cat-calls, drumming with the feet, loud conversa- 
“tion, and imitations of animals.’? On March 14th, 1838, an 
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event occurred which changed the whole subsequent course of his 
life. Wyndham Lewis died. Next day Disraeli wrote: ‘* I have 
““seen Mrs. Wyndham; she is, of course, at present extremely 
““ overwhelmed.’? Mrs. Wyndham Lewis was born Mary Anne 
Evans. Her father was John Evans, a lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy, “‘ of a very respectable farming stock in Devon,”’ and her 
mother belonged to a family of rather higher position. Evans 
died on active service, leaving his widow and two children in 
extreme poverty. The girl is said to have been beautiful, though 
her pictures do not suggest it. At twenty-three, she married 
Wyndham Lewis; and in 1832 she made acquaintance with young 
Disraeli, who described her as ‘‘a pretty littke woman,’’ “‘a rattle 
“anda flirt.”’ Six years later she was left a widow, forty-five years 
old, with a jointure of £4,000 a year, and the use of a house at 
Grosvenor Gate, which is now No. 29, Park Lane. Disraeli was 
thirty-three, boundlessly ambitious, and laden with debt. His 
doctrine of marriage was admirably simple. ‘* All my friends who 
““ married for love and beauty either beat their wives or live apart 
‘“‘from them. I may commit many follies in life, but I never 
*“intend to marry for ‘love,’ which I am sure is a guarantee of 
“‘infelicity.’’ Nothing, then, was more natural than that, Lewis 
having died in March, Disraeli should, in August, be writing thus 
to his widow: “‘ The sun shines . . . but you are not here. 
** Come, and prithee quickly, for though these folks are kind and 
“* good, and as amusing as any other folk in the shires, their talk 
‘*is insipid after all that bright play of fancy and affection which 
‘“ welcomes me daily with such vivacious sweetness.’’ After a 
little soft dalliance, made rather ridiculous by the respective ages 
of Romeo and Juliet, and after a proper allowance of lovers’ 
quarrels, the happy pair were united on August 28th, 1839. In 
later days Mrs. Disraeli used laughingly to declare: ‘‘ Dizzy 
“* married me for my money; but, if he had the chance again, he 
‘‘would marry me for love.’’ She was a woman of many 
eccentricities, which did not diminish as she grew older; but her 
self-sacrificing devotion to her husband was so exemplary that it 
disarmed ridicule. ‘* Dizzy,’’ she once said to a lady still living, 
** Dizzy has the most wonderful moral courage, but no physical 
‘courage. When he has his shower-bath, I have to pull the 
*string.’’ Disraeli rewarded her love by an absolute fidelity, and 
by a gratitude which he was never ashamed to avow. She died in 
1872, and her husband said, ‘‘ She was the most cheerful and the 
** most courageous woman I ever knew,’’ and ‘‘I never passed a 
*“ dull hour in her company.’’* 


* When Disraeli ceased to be Prime Minister in 1868, he induced Queen Victoria 
to create Mrs. Disraeli a Peeress in her own right, as Viscountess Beaconsfield ; 
and he also invented a wonderful mystification by which she was made to appear 
as the heiress of an ancient and opulent family ; but the facts were as stated above. 
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The Whig Government, which had lasted since November, 1830, 
was now tottering to its fall. The ‘‘ Bed-Chamber Plot,’’ of May, 
1839, which Disraeli treated with deserved ridicule in Sybil, had 
given Melbourne and his colleagues a renewal of their lease of 
power, but even the renewed lease was running out. The Budget 
of 1841 showed a deficit of nearly two millions. A proposal to 
meet this deficit by an alteration in the sugar-duties was defeated. 
Then, in despair, Lord John Russell invited the House to consider 
the state of the law with regard to the trade incorn. He proposeda 
fixed duty of eight shillings per quarter on wheat, and propor- 
tionately diminished rates on rye, barley, and oats. Peel met this 
proposal by a motion of ‘‘ want of confidence,’”’ levelled against the 
whole financial policy of the Government, and especially against 
this proposal of a fixed duty in lieu of a sliding scale. The vote 
was carried, and the Government determined to dissolve. On June 
22nd Parliament was prorogued by the Queen in person; “ the 
‘“ Whig Ministers thus seeking to hide their hoary profligacy under 
“her young virtue.’’ The dissolution followed next day. 
Disraeli retired from Maidstone. Mrs. Disraeli’s jointure was 
naturally much less than her husband’s income had been, and 
Disraeli’s debts had seriously hampered him. ‘“‘It is easy to 
‘‘ understand that, having, when he became their member, had a 
‘* rich man behind him, he did not find it easy to satisfy the require- 
‘“mants of an exigent constituency when left to his own ’’—or 
rather his wife’s—‘‘ resources.’” He now came forward for 
Shrewsbury (which returned two members), enouncing on the 
hustings the admirable platitude that he stood for “‘ the maintenance 
‘of the Constitution, the interests of the poor, and the liberties of 
‘“the people.’ Great stress was laid by his opponents on his 
financial difficulties, and he was roundly accused of ‘‘ seeking a 
‘‘ place in Parliament in order to avoid bankruptcy or a prison.” 
His reply to these attacks was, as Mr. Monypenny says, ‘‘ hardly 
““ such as to give the good people of Shrewsbury an accurate view 
“of the financial position of their candidate’’; but it served its 
turn, and he was returned to Parliament only eight votes behind 
the other Conservative. 

The General Election resulted in a Tory majority of eighty. The 
new Parliament met in August. Ministers were defeated on the 
Address, and Peel formed his great Administration, ‘‘ kissing 
‘“hands”’ on Monday, August 3oth. ‘‘ By the end of the week, 
‘‘ most of the subordinate offices in the Ministry had been filled ; but 
“* day followed day and no messenger or message came to Grosvenor 
‘““Gate.’? On Saturday night, Mrs. Disraeli addressed Peel in a 
letter which, even at this distance of time, is painful reading. 
‘“My husband’s political career is for ever crushed if you do not 
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‘appreciate him. . . . Literature he has abandoned for 
‘* politics. Do not destroy all his hopes, and make him feel his life 
‘“‘ has been a mistake. May I venture to name my own humble but 
‘* enthusiastic exertions in times gone by for the party, or rather 
“for your own splendid self? ”’ 

Mr. Monypenny says that this letter was written without 
Disraeli’s knowledge. In charity, we must hope that this was the 
case, for next day Disraeli addressed the Prime Minister in the 
following terms: ‘‘ I have shrunk from obtruding myself upon you 
‘* at this moment, and should have continued to do so if there had 
““been anyone on whom I could rely to express my feelings. . . - 
““T confess to be unrecognised at this moment by you appears to 
““me to be overwhelming, and I appeal to your own heart—to that 
‘* justice and that magnanimity which I feel are your characteristics 
**_to save me from an intolerable humiliation.” 

However, for whatever reason—and many may be conjectured— 
Peel was obdurate ; his fervent admirer remained a private member, 
and, early in the Session of 1842, wrote that “‘a supporter of 
““ Administration, who is not in place and power himself, is a 
““solitary animal. He has neither hope nor fear.’’ But this 
period of isolation did not last long. 

In the Session of 1843, the House was constantly employed in 
discussing the commercial depression which undoubtedly existed, 
and that depression was naturally made the ground for attacks on 
the Corn Laws. Disraeli spoke often, effectively, and without 
bitterness. ‘‘ Commercial depression was a complex phenomenon : 
““its origin could be found in no single cause, and it was ridiculous 
‘to pretend to cure it by any single or sudden remedy.’’ But 
the Anti-Corn Law League was stirring all over England, and there 
were not wanting signs that it was making an impression on the 
opportunist mind of Peel. This gave Disraeli the opportunity for 
which his mortified ambition yearned. He told his constituents at 
Shrewsbury that, so far, Peel had done nothing to forfeit their con- 
fidence; but he added this ominous declaration: ‘‘ If I find the 
““ Government seceding really from their pledges and opinions—if 
“*T find them, for instance, throwing over the landed interest which 
“‘ brought them into power—my vote will be recorded against them. 
“* I do not come down to Shrewsbury to make a holiday speech, and 
““say this. I have said this at Westminster, sitting at the back of 
“* Sir Robert Peel, alone, and without flinching, and I say it again 
““here.”’ Mr. Monypenny does not state the occasion on which 
this valorous threat was uttered in the House; perhaps he could not 
find it in Hansard. Mr. Kebbel, who edited Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Speeches, omits the reminiscent passage; but the ensuing stages 
of the story are clear enough. Four days after Disraeli spoke at 
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Shrewsbury, Gladstone, who was already known to be a financier 
and suspected of being a Free Trader, entered the Cabinet as 
President of the Board of Trade. There could now be little doubt 
of the direction in which Peel’s thoughts were tending. 

Meanwhile, Disraeli had gathered round him a little band of 
Conservative Free-lances, all young men and well-to-do; some 
very virtuous, and some unquestionably vicious, most of them 
clever, and all, for one reason or another, ill-disposed towards Peel. 
The nickname of this band was ‘‘ Young England ’’; and it was 
inspired by the rather mature youth of forty whom Peel had 
refused to include in his Administration. Though professing a 
loyal allegiance to the Tory party, ‘“‘ Young England ”’ repudiated 
the middle-class Conservatism of Peel; and, wherever his policy 
was vulnerable, they attacked him with vigour and effect. “‘ The 
‘* puppets,’’ wrote Sir James Graham, ‘‘ are moved by Disraeli, 
‘* who is the ablest man among them; I consider him unprincipled 
‘*and disappointed, and, in despair, he has tried the effect of 
“bullying. . . . It would be better for the party if he were 
** driven into the ranks of our open enemies.”’ 

Disraeli must have been either singularly blind to the impression 
which he had created, or else absolutely impervious to rebuffs, for, 
in December, 1843, he requested Graham, who was Home Secre- 
tary, to bestow an appointment on one of his brothers. He gota 
‘civil but flat refusal’’; and Peel, on being informed of the 
transaction, wrote to Graham: “‘I am very glad that Mr. Disraeli 
‘“has asked for an office for his brother. It is a good thing when 
““such a man puts his shabbiness on record. He asked me for 
‘* office himself, and I was not surprised that, being refused, he 
*“ became independent and a patriot. But to ask favours after his 
** conduct last Session is too bad. However, it is a bridle in his 
“* mouth ’’—not a very strong bridle, as events were soon to prove. 

When Parliament met in February, 1844, the customary 
‘“* Whip ”’ was not sent to the junior Member for Shrewsbury, who 
thereupon demanded an explanation from the Prime Minister. 
Peel, in replying, disclaimed ‘‘ any feeling of personal irritation 
*“or ill-will.’ No Whip had been sent, because he did not know 
whether he could still reckon Disraeli among his followers. ‘‘ If,” 
he wrote, “‘ you will refer to the debate on the Irish Arms Bill, and 
“to that on Servia, and recall to your recollection the general 
‘““tenor of your observations on the conduct of the Government, 
‘you will, I think, admit that my doubt was not an unreasonable 
“‘one.’’ This explanation was followed by what Mr. Monypenny 
calls “‘a truce’’ between leader and follower, but it was not 
long-lived. 


In the Spring of 1844 Disraeli spoke often and successfully. He 
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now seemed, for the first time, to catch the tone peculiar to the 
House of Commons. But his speeches ‘‘ exhibit a continuous 
‘“‘ divergence from the Government.’’ By June he was in open 
rebellion. He complained of Peel’s haughty bearing and 
imperious methods in dealing with his party. Peel, in a debate 
on slave-grown sugar, had said that he had a horror of slavery; 
but, said his insurgent follower, ‘‘on the bench behind him, 
““ slavery still exists; there the gang is still assembled, and there 
““the thong of the whip still sounds.’’ It was a daring thrust; 
Peel visibly winced under it; and those who disliked him, on both 
sides of the House, applauded it to the echo. 

Early in the Session of 1845 Disraeli returned to the charge. 
In the previous year, Mazzini’s letters had been opened in the post 
under the authority of Sir James Graham. Other cases of inter- 
ference with letters were alleged; Lord Howick moved for a 
Committee of Enquiry, and Disraeli seconded the motion. It was. 
not, he said, brought forward in a hostile spirit; this was no 
question of confidence or want of confidence, so he hoped that he 
might, without offence, record an independent vote; and then he 
turned on Peel in a vein of pungent sarcasm, ridiculing his 
simulated indignation, and encouraging the ‘‘ younger members ”’ 
to vote for the motion, by assuring them that ‘‘the Right Hon. 
** Baronet would not eat them up, would not even resign.’’ Peel 
now fairly lost his temper, and Disraeli, in a further debate on the 
same subject, reminded him of his treacherous behaviour to 
Canning, in a ‘‘ philippic’’ which has ever since been famous. A 
fortnight later the duel was renewed. A member for an agricul- 
tural constituency moved that, in the disposal of the surplus, due 
regard should be paid to the relief of the agricultural interest. 
Disraeli supported him. He pointed out that Peel had once been 
an ardent Protectionist, but was now palpably falling away from 
the Agricultural cause; and had also been a staunch opponent 
of Catholic Emancipation, and then had _ deserted the 
Protestant cause. ‘‘ Protection to-day appears to be in about 
‘‘the same condition that Protestantism was in in 1828. The 
*‘country will draw its moral. . . . Dissolve, if you please, 
** the Parliament you have betrayed, and appeal to the people, who, 
“*T believe, mistrust you. For me there remains this at least—the 
‘opportunity of expressing thus publicly my belief that a 
** Conservative Government is an Organised Hypocrisy.” 

Once more, in the same Session, Disraeli assailed the Prime 
Minister. This time the subject was Ireland; but any topic was 
good enough, if it afforded an opportunity of harrying Peel. ‘‘ Let 
“‘us,’’ he exclaimed, “‘ tell the people in high places that cunning 
“is not caution, and that habitual perfidy is not high policy of 
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‘State. . . . Let us dethrone this dynasty of deception, let 
‘us put an end to the intolerable yoke of official despotism and 
‘‘ Parliamentary imposture.’’ 

Thus stormily closed the Session of 1845; but fiercer tempests 
were at hand. ‘‘ One fine day in August, Parliament having just been 
‘* prorogued, an unknown dealer in potatoes wrote to the Secretary 
‘* of State, and informed him that he had reason to think that a 
‘* murrain had fallen over the whole of the potato-crops in England, 
‘‘ and that, if it extended to Ireland, the most serious consequences 
‘“must ensue. This mysterious but universal sickness of a single 
‘‘ root changed the history of the world.” 

The run of good harvests was over. There were floods of rain, 
and the corn rotted in the fields. The Cabinet met four times 
in a week. ‘'‘The Government,’ said Lord Roehampton, 
“must be more sick than the potatoes.’’’ Peel now 
disclosed the policy which he had long been cherishing in 
secret. He urged that all restrictions on the importation of food 
should be at once suspended; but he was supported by only three 
members of his Cabinet. The decisive step came from the opposite 
camp; Lord John Russell announced his conversion to “‘ total and 
‘* immediate repeal of the Corn Laws.’’ This step drove Peel into 
atight corner. Two of his colleagues resigned; and, on December 
5th, he informed the Queen that he could no longer carry on the 
Government. Lord John Russell attempted, and failed, to form 
an Administration, and on December 20th Peel resumed office. 
The Session of 1846 brought Disraeli his longed-for opportunity. 
‘* His bold example of rebellion had told at last, and his warfare 
‘against the Government was no longer to be solitary.’’ Peel now 
unfolded his new policy—the Corn Laws were to be totally repealed, 
though three years were to elapse before the ports were to be 
actually open. The wrath of the landed interest knew no bounds. 
Peel, whom they had never liked, but had followed because they had 
no other leader, had now revealed his true commercial self, and had 
betrayed the agricultural interest. Henceforward their one object 
was to drive him from power. ‘‘ The Tory magnates and county 
‘* members created a third party ’’; their ostensible leader was Lord 
George Bentinck, but the guiding force was Disraeli. He himself 
once said, ‘‘ Nemesis favours genius,’’ and in his own case the 
saying was abundantly made good. There is no occasion to 
reproduce, even in general outline, the astonishing series of 
orations, packed with sarcasm, invective, and unfeigned passion, 
in which he assailed his former leader. Nothing so effective in its 
way is to be found in any period of Parliamentary history of which 
we have authentic records. One speech only must be mentioned 
for a special reason. On May 15th, Disraeli spoke on the third 
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reading of the Corn Bill, and denounced with surpassing vigour 
‘‘ the huckstering tyranny of the Treasury Bench.’’ Peel replied. 
If, he said, the Member for Shrewsbury thought so ill of him, 
‘it is a little surprising that in the Spring of 1841, after his long 
““experience of my public career, he should . . . have been 
““ ready to unite his fortunes with mine in office, thus implying the 
‘“ strongest proof that any public man can give of confidence in the 
*“honour and integrity of a Minister.’”’ Now, for once, Disraeli, 
as Mr. Monypenny admits, ‘“‘lost his head and grievously 
‘““blundered.”’ He denied in round terms that he had ever 
solicited office, and Mr. Monypenny reminds us that he had made 
the same denial in 1844. ‘* Speaking among his constituents, he 
‘“might have thought he was safe from challenge; but it is very 
““hard to understand how he could have risen in the House of 
““Commons, and, with his position clearly before his eyes, have 
““taken the terrible risk of Peel’s crushing him for ever by 
** producing the correspondence.”’ 

But now the hour of vengeance had nearly struck. The Lords 
passed the second reading of the Corn Bill on May 28th, and the 
position of the Government was, of course, much strengthened. 
But in the House of Commons a strange and shabby plot was 
concocted. The Government had brought in a Coercion Bill for 
Ireland, and the Whigs moved its rejection. If the Protectionists 
would coalesce with the Irish and the Whigs, the Bill might be 
thrown out and the Government destroyed: ‘‘ It may be perilous,”’ 
said Bentinck, ‘‘ but if we lose this chance the traitor will escape.” 
On June 25th the Corn Bill was read a third time in the House of 
Lords, and on the same day the Coercion Bill stood for second 
reading in the House of Commons. ‘‘ The Protectionists were 
““very discreet, and their tactics extremely close; the party was 
*“never better managed than on this division.’’ Peel was beaten 
by seventy-three, and the brilliant foe whom he might so easily 
have made a friend, rejoiced in ‘‘ the catastrophe of a sinister 
Gieateets 

There the story ends, and Mr. Monypenny’s comment on it is 
remarkable. ‘‘ When Disraeli’s object was accomplished, the 
** Government overthrown, the ‘ Organised Hypocrisy ’ at length 
“swept away, and a path cleared for his own ambition and the 
‘“triumph of his own ideas, he held his hand and struck no more. 
“‘From the moment that he had succeeded in driving Peel from 
** office, he never uttered another offensive word against him.”’ 
What magnanimity! 


GrEorGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


THE PERIL OF ARMENIA. 


HE recent dramatic rush of events in the Balkan Peninsula has 
brought to pass in a month that would have appeared a 
year ago to be a faint and remote dream. We have seen 
the uprising in arms of a Balkan Alliance which has swept before 
it the great armies of Turkey as dust before the wind, until the 
Ottoman Power is at the present moment making its last stand 
behind the lines of Chataldja, and little is left of Turkey in Europe 
except Constantinople and its adjacent strip of seaboard. Europe 
has been shaken out of her slumber; diplomatists are meeting in 
council, efforts—we would fain hope real and earnest efforts—are 
being made by the Great Powers to “‘ see the thing through,”’ with 
due regard to the claims of the gallant Allies and without involving 
themselves in the iniquities of a general war of self-interest. Would 
God that such a genuine ‘‘ Concert of Europe ’’ had acted together 
long years ago, to secure the righteous ends which have now had 
‘to be won at so awful a cost of blood and misery, of devastated 
lands and ruined homes! 


‘“ Tf before his duty man with listless spirit stands, 
‘* Ere long the Great Avenger takes the task from out his hands.’’ 


It may well be that Turkey also has lost her opportunity, not 
only in Europe but likewise in Asia. For whereas all evidence 
goes to prove that in the former massacres it was only necessary 
to proclaim that the Padishah commanded the slaughter to cease, 
for it to cease at once, when the next occurs the Central Government 
may be powerless to control the demons it has raised. 

Europe, however, is awake at last. But perhaps it is not to be 
wondered at that she is too much absorbed in the fate of Turkey in 
Europe, to trouble herself with the results of the war in Turkey in 
Asia. Yet the Powers cannot escape from the responsibility laid 
upon them as signatories of the Treaty of Berlin (1878), which 
promised reforms to be carried out in the Armenian Provinces— 
reforms which they well know have never been carried out. 
Indeed, by a cruel irony, it is the ‘‘ protected’? provinces which 
have been swept with massacre. England, by the Cyprus Con- 
vention, herself undertook the protectorate of the Christians in the 
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Asiatic provinces of Turkey—i.e., ‘‘ all the land inhabited by the 
** Armenian race and religion.’’ And Englishmen may derive 
what comfort they can from the fact that England has from time to 
time remonstrated with the Porte through her Ambassadors and 
Consuls and procured the removal of a very few of the worst officials 
(who were promptly decorated and promoted by Abdul Hamid). 
One thing has been proved up to the hilt, viz., that without 
guarantees no reforms have been or ever will be carried into effect. 

What is Armenia to hope from the astonishing war that has freed 
the Balkan States? She looks to England in trembling apprehen- 
sion, for unless England intervenes the blow that frees Macedonia 
may only rivet more tightly the chains that bind Armenia. 

In this war for the first time Christians have been allowed to 
serve in the Army. For generations a tax was taken from them 
instead of military service; since the granting of the Constitution 
they share in the conscription, and only wealthy families can re- 
deem their sons, and that at a ruinous price. Formerly a man who 
supported a family was exempt, but now these breadwinners have 
been taken. What has it meant for Christian lads, many of them 
engaged in sedentary toil and quite unused to exercise, to be 
suddenly torn from their simple homes and set to walk six hours 
a day through slush and snow without proper shoes, clothes, or 
food, with companions who would treat them worse than dogs! 

How the hearts of these young men must have been stirred when 
they heard the Bulgarian proclamation. The allies are their 
brothers fighting for the things that they too hold dear: Religion, 
Home, their women’s honour, and the safety of their children. But 
the duty of these unhappy lads is to fight for the race that has 
oppressed and harried them and made life a burden to them and 
theirs for five hundred years. Their enrolment in the army seemed 
to some the one hope that future massacres and outrage in Armenia 
might become impossible, but this war has turned for Armenia a 
hope into a tragedy. The whisper will be repeated in market and 
café, in the Khans and by the roadside, ‘‘ It was the Christians.’” 
‘* What else could come when the good old custom was broken ? ’’ 
And if these lie safe in their graves on the open hill-side or in the 
snowy valley, they have left hostages—mothers and brides, sisters 
and little children. 

Soon the broken army of the Moslems will be wandering through 
Anatolia. They are being dumped down anywhere with no pro- 
vision made for them, and what will come of that? The past tells 
us. At the end of the eighteenth century whole armies of men 
owning no authority destroyed cities and laid waste lands; it seems 
all too probable this experience will be repeated. And Sassoun, 
Marash, Aintab, Harpoot, Urfa, and Adana—what have they to 
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tell us? At Urfa still stands a large flat-roofed building, the thick 
stone walls of which are cracked; the flames, which split them, 
devoured between two and three thousand Armenians, living and 
dead, in one great holocaust, on that dread Sunday, December 
2oth, 1895. There is a narrow alley by the ruins of the burned 
Abgarian School at Adana where the Constitutional (!) troops shot 
down the Armenians who were trying to escape the flames, till they 
lay piled higher than a man could reach. It is there that Armenian 
faith in the Revolution lies buried. The next massacres may not be 
organised so perfectly, beginning with the sound of a trumpet and 
ending when the authorities give the signal, as at Urfa, but they 
will hardly be less deadly if perpetrated by hungry and demoralised 
soldiery. That eleven Kurds, turned out of the army, should have 
dared to attack Miss Matheison and her orphans (1912) on the much 
frequented road between Hadjin and Everek shows that the country 
is in a very disturbed state. Her presence saved the girls, for 
foreigners are generally respected, thanks to the Capitulations, 
and, if murdered, their States get indemnity, but they cannot always 
save their Armenian friends. Thus it was in vain that Dr. Christie 
clasped an Armenian youth in his arms when the mob bore down 
upon them. He only heard the death-scream as the jagged knife 
was plunged and withdrawn (April, 1909). 

The Capitulations which protect foreigners, by making them 
self-governing, are said to be a survival of the old Roman law; 
they are necessary when the moral and religious code of a country 
is inferior to that of the foreigners resident in it. ‘‘ Look ye to it,”’ 
said Gallio, the Roman Governor, as he drove the disputants from 
his judgment-seat. They must settle the affairs of their millet, or 
community, themselves, he could not be bothered. 

It is not usually known that the same idea is found in the position 
of the Armenians to-day. Thus Mahomet II. was acting by 
precedent when, on conquering Turkey, he gave the Christians of 
Turkey judicial courts of their own, making the Patriarch (his 
nominee) their political head,* with the rank of Vizier, responsible 
to the Sultan only, and all the Bishops responsible to the Patriarch. 
This resulted, through the sale of offices, in the degradation of the 
priesthood and the Church. Then in 1862 all real power passed 
into the hands of clerical and lay councils elected by the Represen- 
tative Assembly of 140 Armenians. This Assembly was meant 
to be a communal body, dealing with the affairs of the Armenian 
community. Nowadays it is called the National Assembly, but it 
must be borne in mind that the Turks are still the ruling com- 
munity, regarding Christians as rayahs. The meetings of this 
Assembly have been very stormy of late, for the Patriarch has been 


* The Catholicos of Etchmiadzin (Russia) is their ecclesiastical head. 
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driven to bay. In vain does he remonstrate and protest to the 
Turkish Ministers. The Turkish Government allows the murderers 
of his flock to go unpunished, the local Governors conceal facts and 
abet assassins, and, as long as the Armenians are not allowed arms 
to defend themselves from the Kurds, his position is untenable. 
Hence, both the Patriarch and lay Councils have tendered their 
resignations. It is noteworthy that at this sitting the Archbishop 
of Pera said that the only remedy was to demand the application 
of Article 61 of the Berlin Treaty. 

This article might well be quoted, for it not only promises reform, 
but actually promises security from the Kurds. The only thing 
Europe did to give them this security was to remonstrate with 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, who replied by arming the Kurds and 
enrolling them as irregular cavalry under his own name, Hamidieh. 
Meanwhile, he refused arms to the Christians, and this refusal is 
still enforced by the Turkish Government, in spite of the promise 
of the “‘ Young Turk’’ Constitution. And yet no one can read 
the account of the granting of that Constitution as given by the 
official reports in our Government White Paper (Turkey, No. 1, 
1909) without being struck by the fact that everywhere its promul- 
gation was a terror to evil-doers. 

Is it to be a beautiful promise unfulfilled? It would seem so, for 
so common has rape and murder become that to-day no Armenian 
dare travel alone. Every day brings news of the lifting of sheep 
and cattle. In one district alone 5,000 sheep had been taken. 
The Inspector of the Schools of the See of Aghtamar, with his com- 
panion, has been murdered in Karkar and cruelly mutilated. The 
reports come, not from one region, but from places as wide apart 
as Van and Adana, Bitlis and Hadjin. To all these things the 
Turkish Government is supremely indifferent, and the Patriarch 
interviews Ministers and utters protests in vain. 

On account of these disorders and the indifference of the Govern- 
ment, Noradougian Effendi, the Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Turkey, sent in his resignation on September 28th, 1912. He was 
asked to draw up a scheme for Eastern Anatolia. But enough of 
such schemes! There is no intention, and there never was any 
intention, of letting these paper reforms be put into execution. 

Thus the year 1913 opens gloomily for Armenia. The war has 
caused stagnation in trade and a rise in the price of foodstuffs; 
moreover, the cattle have been taken for transport work, besides 
those stolen by the Kurds, and the able-bodied youths have been 
‘sent to the seat of war. Should their Moslem neighbours be roused 
to fanatical fury and visit the calamities of the war upon the 
Armenians, the latter will be in a peculiarly defenceless position. 
It will be another case of the Christians and the burning of Rome. 
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Turk and Kurd have so long regarded the Armenians as their milch 
cows, whom they can drain with impunity, that it does not seem 
possible that a defeated army returning to Anatolia, unfed but 
armed, and bearing in their hearts a grudge for their cruel suffer- 
ing and shameful repulse can settle down quietly. The fact that 
the Sheik-ul-Islam has issued an Encyclical to all the Muftis of the 
disturbed provinces, condemning religious fanaticism and com- 
manding them to preach against it, is a ray in the darkness. He 
points out that the Sheriat or sacred law used in the Turkish Courts 
ordains the security of the non-Moslem as well as the Moslem. 
But whether or not his fetva proclaiming the Jehad, or 
Holy War, deluges Asiatic Turkey in blood, will largely depend 
on the use made of the Moslem pulpit. In 1908 a most effective 
and beneficent use was made of this pulpit as is shown in our 
Government White Paper (Turkey, No. 1, 1909, Section No. 65). 

The Mufti of Silvan on the occasion of the recent festival of 
Bairam preached against the Christians, especially the Armenians, 
and that district is much agitated in consequence, for before all 
the great massacres of 1894-1897 and 1909 the fanaticism of the 
people was fanned by preachers sent on purpose. Thus on the 
Thursday before the massacre at Antioch, a grand personage, 
claiming to be the Head of a Society of Moslems, vowed to 
devote himself even to the death for religion and country, 
came and harangued the Turks, and the preaching and buying up 
of arms and ammunition went on till Monday, April 19th, 1909. 
On that afternoon, while the Mohammedan chiefs were actually 
proclaiming ‘‘ Peace, Liberty, and Fraternity,’’ the massacre 
began and lasted until the arrival of the warship for which the 
British Vice-Consul had applied. Out of all that city hardly any 
Armenian men remained alive. 

Members of this society are being sent to the Chataldja lines, 
and it is with this spirit that the Ulemas are trying to inspire the 
troops. Well might one ask, “‘ Are the warships ready?’ They 
will be needed to help the Turkish Government to keep order, not 
merely at Constantinople, but on the Black Sea coast and along 
the Cilician shore. 

The polished Turkish gentleman seems to have a fascination for 
certain English minds. Yet, in many cases, he was the organiser 
of ‘‘ The events.’’* On the other hand, massacres were doubtless: 
rendered more hideous by the letting loose of the savage section 
that is found at the bottom of every population. In Turkey, 


however, the soldiery have invariably acted alongside of these 
ruffians. . 


* A term used to denote massacres in private letters from rava istri 
avoid falling foul of Turkish censors. ‘ By a, 
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Yet the Turkish peasant under a good Governor is often a quiet, 
industrious, and respectable citizen, though, speaking generally, 
the Armenian nation is ‘*‘ The industrious, energetic, self- 
“respecting element in the Turkish Empire,’ while it may be 
mentioned that there is a long list of illustrious Russian Generals 
who were Armenians. 

That the Armenians should have kept up the sanctity of home 
life through all these centuries of oppression, while going in 
constant fear of having their women and girls torn from them, 
shows that there must be moral grit in the race; and their devotion 
at all costs to that church, which has, throughout, been their one 
bond of national unity and their guide and consoler, must appeal 
to all who have any reverence for religion or patriotism. 

Men of known judgment and ability, long resident in Turkey, 
testify that all nationalities can live side by side peaceably and 
happily, provided only the local governor is just. 

We read that at the present moment the governors of the 
provinces where outrages are most frequent neither punish nor 
arrest the criminals, but spend their time in searching for arms in 
Armenian houses. ‘“‘It is the same donkey,’’ as the Eastern 
proverb says. Just in this way did they rob the Armenians of 
Urfa of all weapons before they slaughtered them in 1895. 

A Mohammedan governor can, if he wishes, protect his subjects 
from robbery and outrage and make life worth living, but it is 
impossible for a Mohammedan governor to treat the Mohammedans 
and Christians under him as equal, for this is against his religion. 
The Koran forbids molestation and cruel treatment of subject 
traces who pay their taxes, but inculcates the dogma that all 
“infidels ’? ought to be the bondmen of the “ true believers.’’ To 
conquer them by the sword and hold them in subjection is the duty 
of all true Moslems. AI! reforms which promise equality are mere 
falsehoods wherewith to blind Europe, for the enlightened views of 
the present Sheik-ul-Islam and some other Turkish leaders have 
not yet permeated the mass of the people. 

The injustice of the present molestation of Armenians is all the 
more glaring because the Young Turkey Party owe them a debt 
of gratitude. For it is not too much to say that, without the 
loyal support of the Armenians, the Young Turks could never have 
overthrown the Palace camarilla which was sapping the life of the 
country. Indeed, there are those who affirm that it was an 
Armenian brain that planned the wonderfully successful coup 
of July 24th, 1908. 

After the granting of the Constitution on July 23rd, 1908, it 
seemed for a few months as if the Golden Age had come. All 
nationalities fraternised, and in future there were to be neither 
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Armenians, Greeks, Turks, nor Albanians, but all were Osmanls 
(Ottomans). All political prisoners were set free, exiles returned, 
and the Royal Princes of the blood were allowed to come out of 
their seclusion; freed from teskeries and spies the land breathed 
more freely ; and men began to think that the Committee of Union 
and Progress had converted Midhat’s Constitution of 1876 into 
a reality. 

Amongst the Young Turkey Party were men who had risen 
above the teaching of their Prophet and were willing to give 
equality to all. Through them something was done, by appoint- 
ing better men as governors, and this saved Aintab, Malatia, and 
Harpoot from sharing the fate of Adana. Yet to-day the 
Armenians are not free, and although the law courts no longer 
refuse to hear Christian evidence, the verdict is given on the 
Moslem evidence. Now they have to fear not only the returning 
army, but the Turks from the Balkans who are trekking back to 
Asia and will need homesteads. These are passing Constantinople 
with their families and family belongings, their cattle, and their 
buffalo and ox-carts, much as they passed into Europe five hundred 
yearsago. They affirm that their homes were burnt by the retreat- 
ing Turkish army, and not by the Bulgarians; the latter are carry- 
ing on war in a civilised fashion. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Freeman foretold that, unless the two 
following points were insisted on at the coming Berlin Conference, 
the whole work would have to be done again. In the face of the 
present situation, it might be well to remember them :— 

ist. Whatever be the form of government in any of these lands, 

the Turk must have no hand in choosing the governors. 
2nd. No spot in any of the lands that are to be set free must be 
garrisoned by Turkish soldiers. 
Will this warning again be neglected ? 

We would, in conclusion, further commend the following 
suggestions, among the many that have been made for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the Armenians, since these three would 
seem to be feasible and moderate. 

(1) An increase in the number of foreign consuls. But com- 
mercial consuls have ceased to be of much use, since Turkey 
learned that no action would be taken on their reports. 

(2) The substitution of military consuls for commercial consuls. 
The Turk respects things military, and it is certain from past 
occurrences that the military consul is more effective; this 
would surely outweigh the extra cost. 

(3) The appointment of a Christian Governor over the six 
Vilayets. 

The difference between these three is briefly this :-— 
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(1) Civil consuls can report on a massacre—e.g., Vice-Consul 
Fitzmaurice at Urfa, March, 1896. 

(2) Military consuls can stop a massacre—e.g., Major Doughty- 
Wylie at Adana, April, 1909. 

(3) Governors can prevent a massacre and restore order—e.g., 
Daud Pasha, who was the first Governor of the Lebanon, 
installed July 14th, 1861. 

This last was an Armenian Catholic, and, in spite of the oft- 
repeated prophecies of the Porte that the appointment of a Christian 
governor would rouse the Moslem population to fresh outbursts of 
fury and fanaticism and result in worse massacres than ever, ke 
restored the Lebanon to prosperity and tranquillity. And to-day 
travellers tell how the very fields reveal where Turkish misrule 
ends and Constitutional rule begins. But it must be borne in 
mind that Daud Pasha was appointed Governor of the Lebanon 
for three years and could not be removed at the fancy of the Sultan. 
[The disastrous effect of changing governors, when their schemes 
for improvement are but just begun, may be seen at Adana to-day. 
Djemal Bey has been sent to Bagdad, and the orphanage remains 
unfinished, the rebuilding and orphan grants unpaid.] 

Moreover, Daud was not obliged to depend on Turkish troops. 
to keep order, otherwise he must have failed. At first he was sup- 
ported by the French troops, who only left in August, then the 
ships of the French and English squadrons still cruised off that 
coast; and while thus sheltered he prepared a military force from 
the inhabitants of the Lebanon which made the presence of Turkish 
soldiery unnecessary. 

This is what is wanted in the six Armenian Vilayets to-day, and 
the Moslem section of the population would benefit only less than 
the Armenian. For if the Kurds were restrained and justice were 
administered, the wave of prosperity which would flow through 
these fertile provinces would benefit every inhabitant, and open a 
market for European commerce. 

The alarming predictions of the Turkish Government were 
falsified in the case of the Lebanon, and if the same Constitution 
were granted to the Armenians, although the Porte might try to 
fulfil its own prediction by stirring up fanaticism, it is more than 
probable that history would repeat itself. 

Were the six Powers as thoroughly agreed as the Balkan Allies 
have been that Turkish misrule must end, it would cease at once; 
for the Turk is a good subject, and his fatalism makes him the slave 
of the accomplished fact. Let him but realise that Fate, in the 
shape of United Europe, is too strong for him, and he will fold 
his hands and say ‘‘ Kismet, it is decreed.’’ 


Lucy C. F.° CAVENDISH. 


OPIUM: -A.. LIVE. QUES EIGN: 


s HIS horrible drug,’’ was Viscount Morley’s description of 

opium in the House of Commons debate of May goth, 
1906. That date was the turning-point in our opium policy. 
Perhaps the average British man or woman knows as much or as 
little about the opium question as about the thyroid gland or the 
action of sodium upon isoprene. The general impression probably 
is that it is a fanatical fad, and, in any case, is now a settled matter 
with which the ordinary citizen need not concern himself. Unfor- 
tunately, such is not the case. The opium evil on a gigantic scale 
still exists, and the citizens of this country are mainly responsible 
for it. For they control our Government, and our Government 
largely controls the traffic. 

The question has lately become urgent. The Indian dealers who 
have accumulated stocks in Shanghai now demand that the British 
Government shall make good their speculations by forcing unwill- 
ing China to take them. Why does she object ? 

The effect of the opium habit is evil not only upon health, but 
even more strikingly so upon character. European apologists for 
the opium trade who have lived in the East sometimes minimise its 
evils. Let any such person be asked a plain question: Would he 
like his own son to smoke opium, or would he like to be known as 
an opium smoker himself ? 

Sir Lauder T. Brunton, whose authority as a pharmacologist is 
unquestionable, says: ‘‘ The nervous system suffers, the mental 
““powers become enfeebled, the moral faculties perverted, and 
“‘ there is inability to distinguish between truth and falsehood.”’ 
Sir W. J. Collins, one of Great Britain’s delegates at the 
International Opium Conference held at The Hague in December 
and January, 1911-12, classing opium with morphine and cocaine, 
says that it is now authoritatively and internationally recognised 
“that these drugs, whose use leads to repetition and at last to 
“habituation, when so used give rise to volitional palsy, moral 
““ degradation, vice and crime.’’ 

China is the country where the evils of opium smoking are most 
widespread. The following testimony is a sample of what could 
be adduced from hundreds of other credible European witnesses. 
The late Rev. Dr. Griffith John, for fifty-six years a missionary 
in China, said: ‘‘ The opium smoker will lie, cheat, and steal with- 
“‘ out the faintest sense of shame or wrong. In order to satisfy his 
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““craving, he will sell or let out his wife, starve his children, and 
““steal the clothes off the backs of his aged parents.’’ Naturally, 
all thoughtful and patriotic persons in China are strongly opposed 
to it and the traffic which ministers to it. 

In 1904 the American Philippine Opium Commissioners wrote : 
““In China there seemed to be neither a public opinion which could 
““control, nor a national life which welded and consolidated the 
““people. There is no Chinese nation. There is merely a 
‘“ Chinese race.’’ But that statement began to be out of date as 
soon as written. Ever since then there has been rapidly growing 
a Chinese public opinion through the ferment of which the Chinese 
race is quickly developing into the Chinese nation. National con- 
sciousness, national sentiment, national pride, are developing 
apace, and the voices which they find in hundreds of Chinese news- 
papers and magazines are unanimous in condemning this national 
vice. 

Events have moved so quickly in China that many of us may 
have forgotten that her first Parliament preceded the revolution by 
a year. On October 4th, 1910, the Chinese National Assembly met 
at Peking and took up, as its first business, the stricter enforcement 
of her domestic anti-opium laws. A few days later the Assembly 
passed a resolution urgently appealing to Great Britain for the 
immediate stoppage of the opium export to China. Only a few 
years ago opium smoking was a venial offence openly practised in 
Government offices. To-day no man may hold office under the 
Chinese Government who is known to smoke opium. Under the 
electoral law of the Chinese Republic the opium smoker ranks along 
with the bankrupt, the lunatic, and the felon as disqualified from 
voting. 

China has never lacked men of light and leading who 
endeavoured to extirpate the vice. Within the last six years the 
anti-opium movement there has steadily gained ground until it 
has actually become a national crusade, enlisting every Chinese 
reformer and patriot. Even the late Empress and most of the 
leading statesmen of the Imperial régime became strong opponents 
of the vice, and to-day there is no Chinese statesman or politician 
of any rank who would say a word in its favour. The most 
stringent laws against opium dealers and smokers have not only 
been promulgated but, particularly within the last three years, 
drastically enforced. 

The greatest stumbling-block, however, in the way of China’s 
heroic efforts at reform is our own action in compelling China to 
allow her citizens (with later named exceptions) to buy opium 
wholesale from firms trading under the British flag. We made 
war on China from 1839 to 1842, and again from 1856 to 1858, the 
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net result of which was that we acquired trading privileges and 
Hong Kong, and the right to send her our religion and our opium. 
Our religion has been handicapped by this unpleasant association 
ever since. As opium is China’s greatest curse and a principal 
cause of her national enfeeblement, her citizens are, to say the 
least, not prejudiced in favour of the religion of the nation that 
forces it upon her! We enforce that immoral claim by virtue of 
the Treaty of Tientsin, June 26th, 1858, confirmed and modified by 
the Chifu Convention of September 13th, 1876. Let us examine 
what the Tientsin-Chifu arrangement is and does. 

In the first place, unlike nearly all the commercial treaties between 
modern nations, it is not a contract freely entered into by two 
parties for their mutual benefit. It is a one-sided arrangement 
extorted by the stronger from the weaker by wars of which the best 
Englishmen have been ashamed. Of the first of those wars, Mr. 
Gladstone, in the House of Commons on April 8th, 1840, said = 
‘* A war more unjust in its origin, a war more calculated in its. 
‘* progress to cover this country with disgrace, I do not know and 
“*T have not read of.”? In his diary, on May 14th, 1840, he wrote: 
‘‘T am in dread of the judgment of God upon England for our 
‘“national iniquity towards China.’’ But whatever the disgrace 
and shame of the war, the treaty that followed it is a greater dis- 
grace to us and has done more harm to China than the wars of a 
century. 

That treaty not only compels China to permit her citizens to 
buy from us a particular article, but that article, opium, happens 
to be a specially injurious one. She had to admit it, too, at a 
specific duty of 110 taels per chest, equal to an ad valorem duty 
ranging from 3 per cent. to 8 per cent., according to its market 
price. And all the time, while we have been compelling China to: 
take our pernicious opium at this low rate of duty, we have held 
ourselves free to take or not to take her innocuous tea and have 
levied duties on it of 30 per cent., 50 per cent., 100 per cent. Let 
my readers imagine what would be thought and said of any nation 
which now compelled a weaker nation to take even its useful 
commodities at a low rate of duty under threat of war. And what 
is to be said of our forcing China to receive an article like opium at 
a low rate of duty? What should we say of Germany if she so 
treated Holland? What must the people of other nationalities— 
what must the Chinese really think of us? 

The Japanese certainly are better informed as to the results of 
opium smoking than are the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 
What do they think about them? The afore-named Philippine 
Commission said: ‘‘ The Japanese to a man fear opium as we fear 
“‘the cobra or the rattlesnake.’? Any man in Japan who smokes: 
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opium may be sent to gaol for three years with hard labour. For 
selling the opium-smoking apparatus one may be sent to gaol with 
hard labour for five years. For selling opium prepared for 
smoking, the penalty may be seven years with hard labour. When 
I was there five years ago, I saw myself in Japanese newspapers 
reports of the conviction and sentence of men to one or two years’ 
imprisonment simply for smoking their own opium in their own 
homes. 

But Japan is not alone in penalising opium selling or smoking. 
Australia, New Zealand, the United States, the Philippines, 
Canada, all have rigidly penal laws forbidding the importation, 
sale, or use of opium for smoking. 

Why, then, should we not make it easy for China to rid herself 
of the curse? Why did we twice make war upon her largely for 
the purpose of compelling her to take opium from India? And 
why are we still forcing it upon her by means of a treaty which we 
should never dream of proposing if it had to be made to-day? It 
is because India has long derived a considerable revenue from 
opium production, and a few wealthy merchants make a profit out 
of exporting it to China. 

In British India no one may grow the opium poppy without a 
special permit from the Government, which annually makes an 
estimate of the amount of opium to be sold to advantage, and issues 
yearly licences to the Indian cultivators for a fixed number of acres. 
When the poppy juice harvest is gathered, the Government buys it 
all at its own price, paying only the bare cost to the grower of it. 
The Indian Government had two factories (now only one) to which 
the poppy juice is taken. Thence it goes to Calcutta, where it is 
sold at auction, monthly, on account of the Government, which 
varies, according to its own requirements, the acreage of land to 
be planted every year. Moreover, the Indian Government pays 
the cultivator a large part of the price of the crop when it is sown. 
By thus paying in advance, without interest, the Government 
induces a needy class of men to work for it at a lower rate of 
remuneration than they otherwise would. Indian cultivators have 
often grown opium poppy when they would have preferred to grow 
something else. Poppy requires the best land, exhausts the soil, 
requires extra watering, and is expensive to grow. Many other 
crops exhaust the soil less and might pay the cultivator better. 

In many recent years the world’s cotton trade has suffered from 
shortage and dearness of raw material. In consequence Lancashire 
trade has been injured and the world at large has worn fewer and 
dearer garments. Through several causes, none of them inevitable, 
India has not yet produced in quantity the long-fibred cotton so 
greatly required. It is sometimes asked: ‘‘ What can India grow 
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“in the place of opium poppy?’’ My reply always is ‘‘ Cotton.” 
India has climate, soil, and cheap labour well fitted for the purpose. 
All that has been lacking is sufficient energy, enterprise, and 
determination on the part of the Indian Government to push to a 
successful issue the experiments necessary for finding the types of 
cotton plant suitable for the purpose. Several years ago an 
agricultural expert of the Indian Government grew in North-west 
India 400 bales much longer in staple even than American cotton. 
It was sold to merchants in India and resold in Liverpool at above 
twice the price. 

Opium is a ruinous poison, cotton a necessity for the clothing of 
the poor of many lands. Yet opium and not cotton is the only 
crop upon which the Indian Government makes advances before 
itis reaped. True, the Indian Government is at last paying more 
attention to the growth of cotton, but both Lancashire and India 
would profit from the transference of the Indian Government’s 
attention from opium tocotton. It is bad business to poison one’s 
customers; opium sots are poor customers of every legitimate trade. 
In growing cotton instead of poppy, India would only be following 
the example of the poppy-growers of China, who are already 
growing cotton, among other things, instead of poppy. 

Apart from those Indian opium dealers who have so long used 
British power and prestige for the making of a tainted profit, the 
only real objection to releasing China from the obligation to take 
opium is the loss of the Indian revenue. But events have deprived 
us of that excuse. For the seven years ending 1907, the net receipts 
from the profit on opium for export and the duties levied upon 
opium passing to the seaboard from some native States averaged 
4#3)270,000 per annum, of which £2,489,000 came from the 
opium exported to China. 

Toward the end of 1907, under Lord Morley’s rule at the India 
Office, we made a fresh agreement with China, under which we 
undertook that India should diminish by one-tenth every year 
(beginning with 1908) the quantity of opium sold for export to 
China, thus bringing the traffic to a close by the end of 1916. The 
total number of chests which had been annually sold for export 
from India was taken at 67,000, and of these 51,000 were estimated 
as having gone to China. Beginning with 1908, therefore, India 
undertook to sell 5,100 chests fewer every year, and after 1916 
China need not take any more. But the 16,000 chests which had 
been going elsewhere were not to be interfered with, and up to 
1911 some of them went to China. Since then, however, India 
has carried out the spirit of the agreement by specially earmarking 
such opium as was sold for China, thus giving her the right to 
refuse all not so certified. 
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The total revenue to be expected by the Indian Government from 
opium for China for the nine years, 1908-1916, was 411,200,000. 
That estimate is based on the price of opium averaging the same as 
during the previous ten years. But this agreement sent up the 
price enormously. So that instead of receiving £11,200,000 for 
the whole nine years, India will have received from opium for 
China 20,250,000 by March 31st, 1913. I am justified in 
assuming that the current Indian Budget estimate will be at least 
realised because, in every one of the last seven years, the corre- 
sponding estimate has been exceeded by an average of nearly 
40 per cent. 

In 1907 it was estimated by our Legation at Peking that China 
herself produced six times as much opium as she imported from 
India. She undertook, therefore, to lessen her yearly production 
pari passu with the diminution of her import from us. The inten- 
tion was to extinguish the whole traffic by the end of 1916. But 
the Chinese Government soon found that the gradual suppression 
of poppy was not only a difficult but a most invidious task. Half 
measures are not easy in China, and one-tenth measures still less 
so. The Central Government has to work through provincial 
governments, and the success of anti-opium measures depends 
upon the character of the provincial rulers. In some provinces, 
particularly the Province of Szechuan (far away from Peking) 
where the bulk of Chinese opium was produced, there was great 
difficulty in enforcing the anti-opium edicts. It required the 
sternest methods, such as confiscation of lands, imprisonment, 
the cangue and beheading to make the opium farmers believe that 
their own Government was absolutely determined to stop produc- 
tion. And no wonder! For all this time that Government was 
(under our compulsion) allowing the British foreigner to import 
and sell freely the very article which it was preyenting its own 
people from producing. 

And this outrage upon the Chinese farmers’ sense of justice was 
greatly aggravated by the fact that owing to the very measures 
that the Chinese Government took to stop production, the price 
of the article steadily rose and the profits of the British foreigner 
increased. The Hong Kong prices of the three kinds of Indian 
opium imported into China are given in the last “‘ Returns of 
‘* Trade’ of the Chinese Maritime Customs. The price per chest 
averages :-— 
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This means that such of the Chinese farmers as, in 1910, by 
evading the vigilance of their Government were able to grow 
poppy, could get much more than twice the 1907 price for their 
opium and in 1911 four times that price. Their profits were much 
more than doubled or quadrupled, for the cost of production 
remained the same. If the Chinese producer of opium had been 
able to make 10 per cent. profit in 1907, he would make over 70 per 
cent. in 1910 and over 340 per cent. in 1911. This explains the 
difficulty the Chinese provincial governments have had in the task 
of poppy suppression. It also partly explains the growing 
resentment of the Chinese against the obligation under 
which they still remain of being obliged to take Indian opium. 

The Chinese naturally reason. among themselves thus: “If 
“* opium is a good thing, why should our own Government prevent 
‘‘our producing it? If it is a bad thing, why in the name of 
“* common-sense should the foreigner be allowed to sell it to us? ”’ 
We are familiar with the idea that the foreigner should be kept 
out of the home market for the benefit of the home producer, even 
though the home consumer may have to pay a little more for the 
article. But surely the policy of beheading the home producer for 
daring to compete with the foreign producer, for whom is carefully 
preserved the valuable monopoly of damning the home consumer, 
is somewhat of a political novelty ! 

Notwithstanding all her difficulties, China made marvellous pro- 
gress in suppressing opium production. Whole provinces, and the 
greatest opium producing provinces of all, had been practically 
cleared of the poppy, and by the summer of 1910 we were justified 
in claiming that China had reduced her production to from 20 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. of what it formerly was. This fact, with 
the absurd anomaly described in the last paragraph, the difficulty 
of China’s task, and the outstanding fact that India had already 
secured in the first three years as much revenue as was expected 
for the whole nine years’ period, created a new situation and seemed 
to call for China’s immediate release. On May 8th, 1911, a new 
agreement with China was signed, under which whenever she 
could show that any particular province had ceased to produce or 
use Chinese opium, that province should thereafter not be obliged 
to take our opium. It allows her considerably to increase her own 
duties on opium. It further stipulated that, subject as above, 
while China was not to interfere with the wholesale import trade 
in opium she should rigorously suppress the opium-smoking habit 
and deal as she liked with the retail trade. Unfortunately, at the 
instance of the speculators in Indian opium, by an annex to the 
agreement, the British Government secured the admission in IQIl 
of a large extra quantity into China beyond that due under the 1907 
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arrangement, to be deducted, however, from what is to enter in 
1912, 1913, and 1914. Then the quiet working out of treaty 
agreements was interfered with by an immense political convulsion. 
The Chinese Revolution came in the autumn of 1911, and growers 
took advantage of it to increase poppy planting. In the far away 
province of Yun-nan, particularly, the authorities sided with 
the popular feeling that if China had to take foreign opium 
she should be allowed to grow her own. But the increase of 
poppy growth has been grossly exaggerated. The latest accounts 
from China show that the Government is making its authority felt 
by way of all-round repression of poppy growth, opium smoking 
and opium dealing. Naturally, the Government has a difficulty 
with its officials in the Eastern provinces, who are called upon to 
protect the importers of Indian opium from the indignation of all 
patriotic Chinese. 

Current events in China remind one of what preceded our first 
China war. Not many weeks ago, at Anking, some overzealous 
young Chinese officials publicly burnt seven chests of opium. We 
had probably no right to interfere, for Anking is not a treaty-port. 
But Consul Sir Everard Fraser was sent up the Yangtse in the 
gunboat “‘ Flora ’’ to obtain satisfaction, and I suppose obtained it. 
In November last a British opium dealer, Ezra by name, learning 
that the officials in Hangchow were stopping the retail sale as they 
had every right to do, set up a retail business there and a Russian 
did the same. 

Let us hold up the mirror and look into it ourselves. We will 
suppose that some great Power has conquered us and dictated a 
commercial treaty under which she compels us to admit a bad 
liquor—say, absinthe—at a duty of a farthing per gallon. For 
seventy years we pray the great Power to deliver us from that 
which ruins multitudes of our people. At last she agrees that if 
we will stop our production of a similar article (which we have only 
allowed because she has made us take hers), she will give up 
sending hers to us. We soon stop nearly all our own poison 
makers, the price goes up enormously, and the foreigner coins out 
of our misery more money than ever. How should we feel? 
Would not our blood boil? And how do the Chinese feel 
to-day? Just as we should under similar circumstances. Is 
it not high time that we as a nation should take more just 
and statesmanlike views and wipe out so far as we now can the 
foulest blot that has ever stained our escutcheon ! 

For though as a matter of right and wrong this opium crime has 
long cried out to heaven for redress, it is not (to use the miserable 
phrase one so often hears) ‘‘ merely a question of morals.’’ It 
cannot really, of course, be anything greater than that, but it is, in 
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addition to that, a question of. the deepest concern to our national 
self-interest. The ‘‘sleeping giant’’ is at last awakening. No 
one who knows the power of the Chinese race to endure hardships, 
and their capabilities in the way of economy, self-denial, 
perseverance, and hard work, can doubt that, properly governed, 
educated, trained, and led, they are, indeed, a nation to be reckoned 
with. Everyone knows China has enormous mineral resources 
practically untouched, and that in spite of her lack of roads and 
modern means of cultivation, the industry and thrift of her people 
have made a perfect garden of much of herarea. But no one knows 
the enormous addition to her wealth that will come when rivers like 
the Yellow River shall be made the vehicle of irrigation and not of 
ruin to the millions of the tillers of her soil. China and the Chinese 
are going to count materially for much more in the eyes of the 
world than they do to-day. The Chinese have long memories. 
Would it not then be well, even in our own interest, that we should 
at last be just to China? Is it worth while haggling about it any 
longer ? 

The opium dealers are calling for their pound of flesh. They 
ask His Majesty’s Government either to force China to take 
their opium or suspend the Calcutta auction sales for a while. I 
urged the India Office in June last to stop further planting. Let 
them do that and soon the bitter cry of the opium speculator will 
be heard no more. Let us stop the production and stop the hateful 
compulsion upon a regenerate China struggling to be free. Nothing 
less is consistent with the thrice recorded condemnation of this 
traffic by the House of Commons as ‘‘ morally indefensible.’’ 
Nothing less can satisfy the conscience of the British public. 


THEODORE C. TAYLOR. 


Wie WHITER SLAVE TRAFFIC” CRUSADE. 


hae November of this year this REview contained an article on 

** Parliament and the White Slave Traffic Bill.’?’ The writer 
gave a just and clear exposition of the Bill as it stood on emerging 
from the Grand Committee stage and before it reached the Report 
stage in the House of Commons. Those who were most keenly 
interested in the Bill had not dared to hope that by December 13th 
the Bill would become the law of the land, yet so it is. 

The restoration of the first clause to its original strength has 
been accomplished, and there has been all over the country very 
emphatic sympathy with the enforcement of adequate and deterrent 
punishment to the offenders. If report says truly, the very threat 
of such punishment has led to the sudden departure from our 
country of many of these traders, showing only too clearly how 
immediately vital is the passing of the Act. — 

It is not all that is wanted by any means. Those who have put 
their hands to this work recognise more than ever before that this 
is but a beginning of legislation, and that still more is needed, as 
is also the determined enforcement of laws already in existence. 
This Bill now made law is in the main an endeavour to strengthen 
the Act of 1885. It introduces but little that is really new. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, how grievously the weakening 
phrases and clauses in that Act have reduced its efficacy all the 
years since it was enacted. It has done much, but might have done 
more were it not for the amendments which were inserted at the 
time, presumably for fear of false accusations. 

Since 1885 it has become clear that the traffic in girls is a 
vast international organisation, managed on business principles by 
owners, brokers, agents, who carry on their awful trade undeterred 
by any scruple, by any pity, in every country, spurred on even to 
great risks by the lucrative returns which they secure. We 
see that to put down this traffic there must be international 
agreement and understanding. These foreign agents advertise in 
our newspapers, make use of our ships, have their offices in our 
great cities, entice, defraud, and force into slavery not only girls of 
other countries, but our English girls. 

VOLE, Cill. 4 
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The Bill just passed will do something towards making this 
trade more difficult, but we cannot possibly consider that our task 
is done. We have taken one step forward, that is all. But we 
believe that the conscience of the nation has been really stirred, 
and that now, ‘‘ without haste ’’ but ‘‘ without rest,’’ we must go 
on to redeem our character as a people from the charge of being 
very careless about, if not callous to, the protection of the youth 
of both sexes. 

Boys and girls who inherit property are, in a measure, protected 
up to the age of twenty-one. But a girl is allowed to dispose of 
her own person from the age of sixteen, or even younger, if a man 
pleads in court that he ‘‘ had reasonable cause to suppose she was 
“‘ over sixteen.’?. We demand that a girl shall be “‘ protected ’’ at 
least up to the age of eighteen. 

We demand the protection of boys from those older persons, 
whether men or women, who deliberately draw them into vice. 

We demand sterner enforcement of the law against those who 
assault children. An old man of eighty-two this year brutally 
injured a little child of four. He was let out on probation as a 
first offender ! 

We demand that “‘ solicitation,’’ whether it be by man or woman, 
shall be treated as an offence, equally. 

We urge that fathers shall not be able to shake off so easily as 
they do their responsibility for their illegitimate children. 

We ask for greater supervision of vessels taking out emigrants 
to our Colonies and to foreign countries, and that whenever young 
women are taken as passengers there shall be suitable female 
superintendence on board and provision for safe temporary lodg- 
ment at the port of destination, unless this has been satisfactorily 
provided for by friends of the travellers. We have reason to think 
that there is great indifference, not to say wilful blindness, as to 
conduct on board ships, and as to the facilities allowed to those 
who promote the evils that we fight against on shore. We shall 
not be content with stopping the traffic only in Great Britain. We 
are responsible for the conduct of her Dependencies, and ought not 
to forget the girls, both European and Asiatic, who are practically 
enslaved in India, Singapore, Hong Kong, Egypt, and elsewhere. 

In the original draft of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill ‘‘ the 
““ person in charge ”’ is made responsible, as well as are the landlord 
and tenant, for the conduct of a brothel. This is good, but it would 
have been better if the words also then inserted had been retained 
which included ‘‘ places habitually used for prostitution.’? The 
purport of these was, perhaps, not fully realised. Places that are 
not technically brothels, but are used habitually and in preference 
by traders, to house and to “‘ break in ’’ their victims will, we fear, 
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not be brought under the law in the same way. A trader may take 
a large flat and make each room a_ separate tenement and 
put in his own tools there, or he may take half a dozen 
separate flats in the same way, but he is safe from the law unless 
there is conduct so openly disorderly that it becomes a public 
nuisance. There our Bill has been weakened. It seems probable 
that the loss of the clause was partly owing to its not being fully 
understood. As the use of the flats for the purpose of concealing 
victims and for habitual prostitution is on the increase it would 
seem that evidence must be produced which shall convince our 
legislators of the evils of which we complain. 

This Act of December, 1912, was first brought into Parliament 
three anda half yearsago. It had been drawn in consultation with 
a conjoint committee of four societies, including two Jewish Asso- 
ciations, the National Vigilance Association, and the Society for 
Promoting Public Morality. Mr. A. Burgoyne, M.P., who had 
charge of it, states that for a hundred times he could not get it to 
the second reading. Then Mr. A. Lee, M.P., took it up. Again 
the second reading was lost in March of this year. After the tragic 
death of Mr. W. T. Stead in April, there was a great outburst 
of feeling all over the country and a desire to commemorate 
the man who had striven with such courage and determination 
on behalf of the ‘‘ maidens of Modern Babylon,’ and who, risking 
reputation and even life, had been so largely the force to secure 
the passage of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885. Mr. 
Stead never ceased to his life’s end to draw attention to the subject 
and to urge the consideration of further legislative enactment. In 
May a Committee was formed of persons who determined so to 
rouse the country that this Bill should be placed upon the Statute 
Book this Session. At last, on June 1oth, favoured by the Govern- 
ment, the Bill passed the second reading and went into Grand 
‘Committee, and later, with many alternations of hope and fear on 
the part of those whose hearts were in its success, it has safely 
arrived at its destination, and we thank God and take courage. 

Perhaps what is most impressive of all has been the response 
of the country to the appeal, and it is this that raises our hopes. 
If the country resolves that the great evil of prostitution shall have 
no quarter, the question will be studied from all points. The 
sanctity of marriage will be insisted upon, and especially will 
effort be made to prevent the many thoughtless, loveless unions 
which go by the name of marriage. The training of our children 
in the knowledge of the functions of life and their sacred import 
will be realised as one of our highest duties. 

The economic question will be studied with the view of just 
wages being paid to women for their work; better conditions of 
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labour must also be insisted upon and the moral protection of 
the worker. We shall surely ask for keener inspection and sterner 
repression of unclean literature, and of indecent and suggestive 
photographs, postcards, and pictures. 

Our vast Empire draws our sons to the ends of the earth, but 
not our daughters; and so we have over a million more females 
than males here, while in some of our Colonies the men are pining 
for female companionship. Can we give no help here to con- 
ditions which shall make it possible for women to go too and form 
those human ties for the building up of happy, moral communities 
where the loathsome evil which is associated with the life of the 
old countries shall be a thing unknown? We look on ahead 
believing that as we advance to a higher civilisation things will 
be possible which our low ideals now hinder and delay. 

We are practical and take one step at a time, but even this 
would not be achieved were it not for a higher ideal before us, 
and a new hope kindled into life by the response that has been 
given all over the country to the appeal made. It needs for the 
facts to be made plain, for the difficulties to be faced—a step which 
is half-way to solving them—and for men and women to work 
together loyally over these questions which affect both equally, 
and which cannot be solved without their co-operation. In work- 
ing against the evil we work towards light and purity. We may 
have pain and distress, but we shall be strengthened in the increase 
of strength and character that will come to our country. Many 
will join in who have shrunk at first from touching this great evil, 
and Sir Galahads will multiply in our midst. 

We believe in the manhood of our country, latent at times 
though it seems to be. When men and women work together as 
they begin to do now, and will do more and more, we know that 
victory, however much delayed, will be ours. 


‘“ Yea, by that uncreated light 
Whereof this solid earth and sky 
Are but the fitful shadows cast on high, 
Rise up and cry, supreme in right, 
This wrong is dead and damned to-day, 
Though through all ages it has held its sway.’’ 
—E,. Hopkins. 


M. H. L. Buntine. 


LABOUR IDEALS—THE BETTER WAY. 


HAT do the workers want? Can the strike method secure 
it? Isthere a better way? 

In theory we are all agreed that the objects which the workers 
have in view are legitimate. That they should be better housed 
and better fed, that they should have a reasonable certainty of 
continuous employment and a real life outside the workshop as well 
as inside, that the best should have a fair chance of rising to a place 
im society corresponding with their abilities, and that every indus- 
trious worker should be able to secure for himself and his family a 
“place in the sun ”—these are objects which we can all approve. But 
which way lies the road ? 

It is realised by the Labour Leaders, but not by the great body 
of workers, that the old strike methods are obsolete. In the early 
days of Trade Unions they had a definite and important réle to 
play. The commercial supremacy of Britain was hardly challenged. 
The manufacturers were making big profits, of which they got the 
lion’s share; and under such circumstances the Trade Union could 
step in effectively to secure a greater share for the workmen. When 
capital was making a return of 25 per cent. per annum it was easy to 
carve something more out of this for the workers without affecting 
prices. But all this is now altered. In this country prices nearly 
all round are determined by the conditions of foreign competition. 
The share of capital is reduced to four or five per cent. in industries 
which are not largely speculative. Under these circumstances Trade 
Unions have already done all that they can do, except to arrange 
small re-adjustments from time to time. 

Take as an example the iron and steel industries of this country. 
Few people realise that it is only the great scale on which these 
industries are organised which has prevented them from going under. 
Sometimes for months together the iron and steel industry of a 
whole district has had to be worked without profit, and often at a 
loss, to keep the industry together and prevent its collapse. In coal 
mining and the transport industries, where foreign competition is of 
little account, wages may be forced up and hours of labour reduced 
at the expense of all the other industries of the country. But in 
industries in which we come into direct competition with other 
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countries which work longer hours at lower wages, strikes can do 
little or nothing to better the lot of the workers. ’ 
Recently the Labour problem has taken on a new aspect. Syndi- 
calism has arisen. It may be defined as a scheme for marshalling 
the forces of labour so as to paralyse the community until the 
demands of labour are satisfied. We have had three object lessons 
—the Railway Strike, the Coal Strike and the Dock Strike. The 
immediate results were trifling. But for those who can read between 
the lines the apparent results attained were not the real objects. These 
strikes were in the nature of test mobilisations of portions of the 
labour forces with the object of perfecting the Syndicalist organisa- 
tion. The leaders of the movement, who pull the strings behind the 
scenes, know well that the old methods of Trade Unionism are played 
out. They realise that any substantial increase of wages all round is 
barred by foreign competition. Strikes they will give us, no doubt, 
from time to time as they see their opportunity, but the object of the 
strikes is to organise the separate Unions as units of the Syndicalist 
machine, and to teach them to work in unison for the paralysis of 
the community, by which they hope to gain their ends—ends very 
different from a mere rise of wages. They have begun to treat the 
matter as a world problem instead of a national problem. They 
realise that even the advent of Socialism in this country alone, if it 
could be brought about, would leave us behind in the world race, 
and instead of improving the lot of the worker would probably 
make him worse off than before. They are, therefore, striving for 
International co-operation between the workers, by which the 
methods of Syndicalism may be brought to bear to paralyse, not one 
community alone, but several, in order to enforce the demands of 
labour. If we can show no more hopeful way, Syndicalism may 
possibly succeed in producing social earthquakes in this country 
which may cause the existing social edifice to totter and bring a 
large part of it to the ground. If the earthquake can be more 
widely extended a wider devastation may be produced. Through 
what throes we should have to pass before the reign of Universal 
Socialism could be inaugurated no man can tell. The cult is no 
doubt making rapid progress. But this is because the mass of the 
workers want many things which they have not got and see no alter- 
native road. The leaders are quietly forging the Syndicalist 
weapon and testing it in what are really only affairs of outposts. 
The masses follow because the strike road seems to them the only 
road. It has done something for them in the past. They realise 
that much more requires to be done. They do not realise that the 
strike method is played out, that the most it can do is to puta shilling 
or two on their wages, and that it is powerless to give them what they 
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really want. For the great mass the struggle of labour is a blind 
struggle. The pressure towards something better is irresistible. 
But the workers of this country have too much solid sense to 
acquiesce in a policy of earthquakes if they can see the possibility of 
a safer solution; though, rather than stand still, they will fight on 
blindly at the bidding of their leaders, hoping that somehow they 
may win through. 

Which way, then, lies the alternative road to Syndicalism? In the 
fields of science, in which we are always making inroads into the 
unknown, the method of experiment has established itself as the one 
and only way of research. The method is admirably adapted to 
help us in researches in political, social and economical science. 
What are the conditions for an experiment in this field? It must 
do no harm if it fails. An experiment which involves an explosion 
in which the experimenter may perish is irrational. It must not be 
too costly. It must offer a reasonable prospect of success, and must 
be so designed as to help towards the solution of the larger problem. 
Many minds must be focussed on the labour problem to suggest and 
carry out the details of a policy of cautious experiment. But surely 
the time for definite, sustained and co-ordinated actions has arrived. 

In one direction the experimental method has given us a clue, anda 
good deal has lately been written about profit-sharing and co-opera- 
tion. Experiments on these lines, confined to particular industries, 
have been attended with a measure of success. Without the loss due 
to strike dislocations, they have given to the workers a further share 
in the profits, automatically adjusted to the ebb and flow of 
prosperity in the industry. But the method is subject to the same 
limitations as Trade Union methods. The extra share of profits 
which can be either enforced by strikes or afforded by profit- 
sharing, is rigorously limited by the conditions of foreign competi- 
tion, and wholly insufficient for the realisation of the objects in view.. 
To obtain an adequate fund for this purpose we require co-operation 
not only in producing but in spending, not only in working but in 
living, not only between the workers of one industry, but between the 
various elementary industries that are necessary to a civilised 
community. In this way we may hope not only to obtain the 
objects in view, but at the same time to hold our own in the 
world’s markets, and finally to arrive at the desired goal without 
any interference in the normal working of the existing social fabric, 
except by the voluntary and gradual transformation which the 
example of a successful experiment would produce. 

The Co-operative Colony which it is the object of this article to 
suggest (not abroad, but at home) would form an industrial unit of a 
new type. For simplicity of description let us suppose that our first 
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experimental unit is organised in the form of a limited company 
with 2,000 shareholders (men and women) and a share capital of 
410,000, each shareholder either paying 45 down for a share, or 
contributing the sum by weekly instalments deducted from wages. 
Further capital would have to be provided, say £200,000 more or 
less, according to the nature of the industries started. When success 
is demonstrated this could be borrowed on mortgage debentures at 
four to five per cent. For the initial scheme either the State or some 
far-seeing individual of the Carnegie breed has to be persuaded that 
the experiment is well worth the risk. 

If the colony started with four square miles of land, this, at £10 
an acre, would absorb £25,000. With 2,000 adults as shareholders 
the total population of our colony would be about 5,000 All but the 
children would be workers of some kind. All the ordinary trades of 
a small town community would be carried on, including dairy and 
poultry farming, market gardening and small farming. There would 
be no shopkeepers, except for one central store for the whole com- 
munity. In order to be able to buy what the colony could not 
produce, it would have to carry on some manufactures to produce 
goods which could be sold in the open market in competition with 
outsiders. The nature of these would depend on the location of the 
colony, but for the purpose of illustration we will suppose our colony 
equipped with an engineering works and a cotton factory, the latter 
of which would give employment to a certain number of women. 

To crystallise our ideas, let us see how the 2,000 adults of the 
colony with some of the older boys and girls might possibly be 
distributed, premising that the actual relative numbers would de- 
pend entirely on local and other conditions, and that the catalogue 
is not intended to be exhaustive but illustrative. 


Men. Women. Boys. Girls. 
Iron workers, blacksmiths, tin- 


smiths, plumbers, &c. io, HOO! ney) SO" aveen OO one eeeen ee 
Cotton operatives ta J) ESO POO: Ci ee tee OR 
Farmers, gardeners, dairymen 
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Bricklayers, carpenters, 
labourers, porters, drivers, 


Oe is sine ei see ESO 3) eee Oe (oe 
Cooks, housemaids, kitchen : 

helpers, cleaners, _dress- 

makers, tailors, bootmakers, 

&c 
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Clerks, storekeepers, &. ... 25 ... 50.) ati psoas 56 
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This list must be taken as a rough endeavour to put into concrete 
form the idea that everyone capable of work would be fitted into a 
place in the colony. 

It will be seen that in the example given about half of our 
adult workers are engaged in the iron and cotton industries. These 
are taken to illustrate what we may call the external industries of 
the colony, the products of which sold in the open market would pro- 
vide for external purchases. 

As regards the housing of the colony, except for a few who would 
necessarily be distributed in outlying parts, they might be divided 
into five groups of 1,000 living in five separate hostels. The success 
of the scheme would depend on making life outside the hours of 
labour as comfortable and happy as possible. Without any serious 
inroad on family privacy, and with less expenditure per head than is 
now necessary to life in discomfort in a workman’s flat, it would be 
possible to give everybody all the comforts of life as enjoyed ina 
good hotel. The accommodation would include separate bed- 
rooms, but common rooms for eating and living. It would embrace 
drawing-room, smoking-room, writing and reading-room, concert- 
room, and suitable rooms for children and for school and games. 
For privacy the bed-room could be used as a sitting-room, and some 
separate sitting-room accommodation could be provided for those 
who chose to use their spare money in this way instead of in other 
luxuries. 

Wages would be chiefly a matter of book-keeping, except for the 
surplus which each would be entitled to draw after payment for 
house accommodation, food, clothes and purchases from the general 
store. There would be no uniformity of wages, but everyone would 
as a minimum wage get the necessaries and comforts of life. Those 
who were engaged in unpleasant employments, as scavenging, or 
chimney-sweeping, would be compensated by shorter hours of labour 
and more leisure. The more highly skilled would have the oppor- 
tunity of accumulating a balance at the savings-bank. If anyone 
got tired of the community he should be free to sell his share, draw 
his balance and go, and if any member of the community made 
himself objectionable, he could be paid off and sent about his 
business. 

In such a community, self-governed, there would be a chance for 
everybody. Positions of honour and trust would be the main 
rewards. Everyone having the necessaries and the comforts of life 
and having provision made for his children and his own old age 
would work chiefly for an honourable place in the community. For, 
as in an army, there would be all grades of rank—from the private 
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to the field marshal of industry—which all would have a hope of 
reaching. 

Good business management would have to be secured in the first 
instance from the outside, but in its ultimate working the repro- 
ductive function of the colony as a whole would be directed to the 
selection and development of its leading spirits. The fittest would 
be passed on from grade to grade, from the gang leader or working 
foreman through intermediate positions to the highest posts. 
But at the outset there would be no_ need _ that 
either foremen or managers or directors should be permanent 
members of the colony. They would have to be chosen 
for their proved ability, and might be outsiders engaged 
and paid in the ordinary way. If any such men were willing to 
devote themselves permanently to the success of the colony, so much 
the better, but business capacity and altruism are unusual con- 
comitants at the present time. On the other hand, our co-operative 
colonies would give opportunities for the evolution of a race of men 
who would be willing to devote their exceptional capacity to the 
service of their fellows. The intensity of the individual struggle 
for existence at present, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, warps 
the mind from early youth to a self-seeking bent. Substitute for 
this individual struggle the corporate struggle of the new industrial 
unit and a new bent would be given to the individual aim. The 
experience of our public schools and colleges shows that in early life 
this corporate ambition is as powerful a factor as individual ambi- 
tion. It may be stamped out by the purely self-seeking motives 
which overpower it as soon as the boy has to fight his way in the 
world. But with a system in which, instead of fighting merely his 
own way, he felt that he was also fighting for the advancement of a 
body of which he was a part, the motive of corporate advantage 
would remain potent, and as strong as the motive of individual 
advantage. 

At the outset of the experiment there would be no need that all 
the workers should be shareholders. It would give more elasticity 
to the scheme if a certain number of workers were taken on in the 
ordinary way, paid the ordinary rate of wages and charged a fair 
amount for their board and lodging. They would get all the com- 
forts and luxuries of a home in the meantime, and would probably 
on this account prefer the service of the colony to the service of an 
ordinary employer. 

It is this home life to which we look as the chief element in the 
success of such a colony. Co-operation in living would furnish all 
the comforts and many of the luxuries of life at a less cost than now 
barely suffices for the necessaries of life. Our colony consists of 
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about 1,000 families, each averaging, let us say, five individuals, 
With two families to a house these people would occupy 500 houses. 
The capital required to house these families in the ordinary way 
would more than suffice for the five hostels in which we propose to 
lodge them, even if built on a luxuriant scale. All articles of food 
such as flour, sugar, tea, etc, and all the other requisites of the 
community which had to be obtained outside the colony would be 
purchased in large quantities at wholesale prices, with the saving 
here, too, of all middle profits. TVaking into account all the savings 
which would be made by such a system of co-operative living the 
experiment would probably show that a wage of 25s. a week earned. 
and spent in the colony would be at least equal to 30s. a week 
earned and spent outside the colony, and would carry with it in 
addition a share of the common rooms (smoking-room, drawing- 
room, writing-room, children’s rooms, and so on), and other ad- 
vantages of the higher social life which all would equally enjoy. 

In addition to the higher motive of corporate well-being, the 
motive of individual self-interest would be enlisted on behalf of 
the whole in three ways—firstly, by the ambition of the worker to 
pass from the lowest grade to the highest ; secondly, by the increased 
earnings and better accommodation which a higher grade and 
greater skill or capacity would procure; thirdly, by the division of 
the profits of the colony amongst the shareholders. 

As regards the differentiation between individuals, survival of the 
fittest would be replaced by advancement of the fittest. A discipli- 
nary committee, on which directors, managers, foremen and workmen 
were all represented, would approve all promotions, hear complaints, 
and deal where necessary with cases of incompetence, oppression or 
dishonesty. Perhaps, even in our model colony, some crime might 
occur, and to provide for this, one or two of the chiefs should be 
appointed as magistrates in the ordinary way. If the colony were 
constituted an Urban District, the chairman of the District Council 
would be one of these magistrates, and the colony would have its 
own occasional court. Magistrates and police would all form part 
of the ordinary machinery for the administration of justice in the 
county. 

Whether there would be dividends in addition to wages would 
depend on whether the company could do more than pay its way. 
Given the same good management as a private enterprise it ought to 
have a much better chance of success and much greater financial 
stability. The esprit de corps of such a colony would add to the 
efficiency of work, and the elasticity of the scheme would also give 
it a great advantage. If work in any department were slack, a good 
deal of the less skilled labour could be turned into another channel. 
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If in a time of trade depression prices went down to such a point that 
any department was making a loss on its external sales, surplus 
wages, that is, wages over and above the minimum wage, would have 
to be temporarily reduced. When an ordinary industrial concern 
in bad times shows a loss instead of a profit, wages cannot be 
reduced below the average level, and the loss may soon eat up the 
capital and put a stop to the enterprise. Then the capital invested 
is often completely wiped out. But our colony would be able to pull 
through such a time, even if the rate of wages had temporarily to go 
down to the minimum. The shareholders would be running their 
own business, and would be well content to make the sacrifices 
necessary to see it through a bad time, even if they had, for a while, 
to live more simply and forego all luxuries. 

It is not necessary to work out the scheme more in detail for the 
present purpose. Our main object is to show that the experiment is 
worth trying. On the financial side it affords a much greater. fund 
for the attainment of the main objects of the workers than either 
strikes or profit-sharing schemes can possibly yield. First, all the 
profits of labour go to the workers except a low rate of interest on 
the capital employed. Then, the reduced capital cost of housing 
means a large saving in rent. The wholesale purchase of all the 
commodities of everyday life makes a difference of say 30 per cent. 
in the cost of living. The provision of common domestic services, 
such as kitchens, laundries and the care of children below school 
age, sets free a large amount of labour which is available for the 
industries of the colony. All these things taken together mean that 
with a higher standard of comfort and shorter hours of labour our 
colony would still be in the best position to maintain its staple 
external industries against foreign competition. 

But let us look ahead and suppose that our experiment was a 
success. The new Industrial Units would soon be multiplied. 
Private enterprises would ultimately have to fall into line and 
devise schemes of co-operation which would give their workers 
similar advantages. Gradually our industrial enterprises would 
reorganise themselves on this plan, and when the process was com- 
plete we should get not only the individual advantages set out above, 
but national advantages which would give the British race a new 
lease of prosperity. We should enhance the efficiency of our workers 
by better food, better housing, more opportunities of relaxation and 
brighter lives. We should bring into the army of workers all those 
who are now unemployed except the unemployables, and thus utilise 
all the available working energy of the nation. We should save the 
vast sums which are now yearly expended in strikes and wasted in 
the idle times which strikes involve. We should save a large pro- 
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portion of the energy of the nation which is now expended in shop- 
keeping. If we obtained a lead over other countries in this re- 
organisation of our industrial energies, we might recover the com- 
manding place in the world’s markets which we have been in danger 
of losing. At the same time, by a better utilisation of the capacity 
of every one, we should have a greater surplus of time and talent 
available for literature, art and science, and all the higher products 
of our civilisation. 

The question for the present generation to determine, and that 
without delay, is whether it will adopt a policy of cautious experi- 
ment with the avowed object of realising by a natural course of 
evolution the objects which the workers have at heart, or whether it 
will leave the problem to the Syndicalists for solution. If we can 
start on such a policy without delay we shall attract all the best 
elements in the working-classes to help us. If we leave matters 
alone, we leave the workers to drift into the Syndicalist ranks. The 
experiment sketched involves the loan of say £200,000 of capital. 
It would pay us better to find the brains and the money for fifty 
experiments than to let things drift. The cost of a big strike runs 
into millions. The cost to the community of the general coal strike 
has been estimated at thirty millions. One million spent on a 
larger experiment on the lines indicated above would serve for the 
foundation of several co-operative colonies in different parts of the 
country, engaged in different industries and run on different lines. 
The important element of variety, which brings into play the law of 
the survival of the fittest, would thus be secured. Half the cost of 
an ironclad spent.in such a way seems a ridiculously small sum 
compared with the issues which are at stake, and with the money 
which is now poured out like water in futile endeavours to obtain 
similar objects by strikes. Is it not time for the more conservative 
elements of society to apply the alternative method of cautious 
experiment, resolutely, persistently, and systematically, in order to- 
secure the co-operation of the workers in the endeavour to discover 
if there is not a better way by which the ideals of the workers may be 
approached on the safe lines of evolution? 


W. R. BOUSFIELD. 


DIVORCE LAW AND ITS REFORM. 


** That the present state of the English law of divorce and separa- 
tion ts not satisfactory can hardly be doubted. Ihe law ts full 
of inconsistencies, anomalies, and inequalities amounting almost 
to absurdities; and it does not produce desirable results in 
certain important respects.” 

StR GORELL BARNES, 2% 
Dodd v. Dodd (L.R. [1906] P. at p. 207). 


N offering these observations on some of the points, which have 
been receiving attention, and on some of them which have not, 
since the publication of the Reports of the Royal Commission on 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes brought the whole question again 
into prominence, I do not propose to express a view as to which of 
the Reports is right. The discussion which has begun as to 
whether the Report of the majority is right, or whether “‘ it goes 
““too far,’’ and that the minority presents the correct view, really 
centres on the question of the grounds on which divorce should 
be granted. 

This question is one which has been the subject of controversy for 
centuries, and it would be hopeless to expect that the labours of the 
Commission for three years would finally dispose of it. There are, 
however, many points on which it may be useful to touch without 
entering into these questions. 

First of all one may turn to the evidence which was 
collected by the Commission. This evidence, given by 246 
witnesses representing all classes, views and interests, attracted 
considerable attention whilst the public sittings of the Com- 
mission were in progress, and it may fairly be said that the three 
volumes, in which with a volume of appendices that evidence is 
published, contain a mass of information for those who have the 
‘time and interest to study it, or some particular part of it, in detail. 
Those who are interested in particular aspects will find ample 
material dealing with the great numbers of questions which had to 
‘be considered—thus many theologians gave evidence, which, if only 
regarded as the expression of individual opinion, cannot fail to be 

-of interest to those whose views are based on religious grounds; 
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important medical and eugenic questions are discussed; many wit- 
nesses entitled to speak with weight on what in itself is a very big 
subject, the publication of the reports of divorce and matrimonial 
cases, give their views on this question; and, finally, there is a great 
quantity of valuable knowledge from persons of experience bearing 
on the moral and social condition of the country. 

And the Reports themselves? It is generally considered that 
where there is a minority Report showing strong division of 
opinion among the Commissioners nothing more is ever heard of 
the Commission and nothing is likely to ensue from it. Is that so 
in this case? Is the conflict between the two Reports such that the 
whole work is and will be nugatory? That the one question 
(for on the question of local jurisdiction the difference of 
opinion is really only as to the means to the end and not the end 
itself) which divides the Commissioners is great cannot be denied. 
But is it such that nothing useful can result from their labours ? 
When the great number of matters in which the Commissioners 
are agreed, is considered, I venture to think that the answer is “ No.” 
I propose to consider the points upon which the Commissioners are 
in agreement, dealing first with those upon which my observations 
are few, and reserving till later those upon which I think more com- 
ment may be useful, and in particular that part of the report which 
deals with questions of practice and procedure, a part which, owing 
perhaps to its being somewhat technical, has not received as yet much 
attention, and to try to indicate what a useful measure of reform 
would be effected by their adoption. 

The points of agreement as set out at the conclusion of the 
minority Report may be shortly stated to be the recommendations 
of the majority as to: — 

(1) Matters of practice and procedure in the Divorce Division of 
the High Court and in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction 
with reference to the Summary Jurisdiction (Married 
Women) Act, 1895, and the Licensing Act, 1902, Section 2. 

(2) Nullity of marriage and presumption of death. 

(3) Equality of the sexes. 

(4) Publication of reports of divorce and matrimonial causes. 

To these may be added, with reservations, the question of local 
jurisdiction. With regard to the question of local courts I do not 
propose to enter into a discussion on the respective merits of the 
schemes for dealing with this question suggested by the two 
Reports, but desire to point out that both Reports recognise that 
decentralisation ought to take place. The minority Report, in that 
portion of it which discusses the question of local courts, states :— 

(1) That no one ought to be deprived of his legal rights by 
poverty. 
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(2) That a considerable number of poor persons and persons of 
small incomes are prevented from bringing their suits in the 
Divorce Court by reason of— 
(a) The centralisation in London; 
(b) The cost of divorce proceedings ; 
and that “ we concur in the recommendations of our colleagues that 
“local courts exercising the jurisdiction of the High Court should 
‘*be established.’’? Both Reports, therefore, recognise that a 
remedy, which the law allows, is practically denied to poor persons, 
both agree that decentralisation is necessary. With such 
unanimity it should not be impossible to effect a reform in this 
respect. 

Passing on to the question of the equality of the sexes, as to this 
the majority Commissioners in their Report point out that the 
majority of the witnesses before the Commission were in favour of 
the removal of the present inequality between the sexes, and that 
though some witnesses dissent from the suggestion of placing them 
on an absolute equality, the views expressed by even these show an 
advance on the strictness of the present law. 

The Scottish law, which has been in existence for over 300 years, 
contains no such distinction, and, generally speaking, with the excep- 
tion of the British Dominions, which adopted the English Act of 
1857, but which, where they have recently legislated, have altered 
the law in favour of the wife, it may be said that no such distinction 
prevails in the laws of other countries. It would seem that a time 
in which the whole trend of thought is in favour of improving the 
status of women, is ripe for the removal of this anomaly from the 
law. 

Another series of recommendations are those dealing with the 
question of nullity of marriage. 

It would be impossible in the scope of this article to deal with the 
laws which govern the formation of marriage, a subject closely akin 
to that of divorce, and one which may possibly be the subject of 
enquiry, nor to deal with the principles and views with regard to it 
put forward by those who, on eugenic grounds, hold that it is desir- 
able, in the interests of the State and the future welfare of the race, 
that restrictions should be imposed on the facilities for marriage at 
present afforded to those who are unfit for matrimony or the produc- 
tion of healthy children. 

At present fraudulent misrepresentations and concealment 
inducing a marriage do not make it null, but the recommendations of 
the Commissioners would if adopted effect a reform in this respect 
by allowing a marriage to be declared null on grounds other than 
at present permitted for which the true interests of the complaining 
party, of possible children and the State afford good reasons. 
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The suggested new grounds for annulling a marriage and the 
recommendations with regard to presumption of death have this 
further importance—that they give some new measure of relief to 
those who, like the members of the Roman Catholic Church, do not 
accept the principle of the dissolubility of marriage. 

Another series of recommendations of very considerable import- 
ance are those dealing with the publication of reports of divorce and 
matrimonial cases. That publication of excessive details is a real 
and serious evil, calling for some remedy, is recognised by all. Some 
witnesses, as, for instance, the Lord Chief Justice of England, regard 
its effects with the very greatest gravity. The adoption of the 
recommendations of the Commissioners, in which in particular they 
suggest :— 

(1) Giving the court expressly by statute the power, which it 
possibly possesses at present, of closing the court for the 
whole or part of a case where the interests of decency, 
morality, humanity, or justice so require; 

(2) Giving the court power to order that portions of evidence 
given, documents read, or speeches made, in open court, 
which are unsuitable for publication, should not be 
reported ; 

(3) Forbidding publication of a report of a case till it is con- 
cluded, 

would effect important changes. 

I pass now to the points of agreement on the subjects of the juris- 
diction under the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act, 1895, 
and the 5th Section of the Licensing Act of Igo2. 

The evidence of the witnesses who dealt with these questions and 
the findings of the Commissioners in their Reports show that in 
this branch of the question, which practically affects more persons 
than any other, since those applying for separation orders are far 
more numerous than those bringing cases in the High Court, the 
administration of the Acts, where dealt with by lay magistrates, is 
not satisfactory. 

It surely, then, is of importance that the Acts should be so 
amended that these tribunals should have their powers restricted to 
the purpose for which they are really needed, namely, the reasonable 
immediate protection of the wife or husband and _ the sup- 
port of the wife and of the children with her, and should 
not have powers to produce an absolute separation and 
the practical dissolution of the tie of marriage, powers the 
exercise of which, as the Commissioners find, leads in many cases to 
disastrous consequence. Perhaps no more remarkable evidence of 
this was put before the Commission than that of the witnesses on 
behalf of the Mothers’ Union in answer to the question addressed 
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to the officials of the Union and others, “ What have you found to 
“be the moral effect of separation orders (a) in the case of husbands ; 
“(6) in the case of wives?” 

It may be fairly said that though owing to reconciliation, no doubt 
in some cases produced by financial pressure, the number of orders 
granted does not represent by any means the number of permanent 
separations, in most cases (to quote from one of the answers given 
to the question above referred to) ‘‘ unless they return after a short 
“interval, each finds a new partner.” 

Apart, too, from the powers which the Acts at present confer on the 
tribunals, many amendments in the Acts themselves are needed— 
for instance, as to the grounds upon which orders can be obtained ; 
the distinction between the form of order where protection is required 
as well as maintenance, or mainteriance only, a distinction which has 
in practice more usually been made since the case of Dodd v. Dodd 
(above referred to), and also of Harriman v. Harriman (L.R. 
[1909] P. 123), called attention to the matter; as to the disciplinary 
powers of the court in such cases and as to custody and maintenance 
of children. 

I now turn to those recommendations which deal with practice 
and procedure, which include the question of nullity, which basis of 
jurisdiction has been previously discussed, and the question of 
domicile as to the position of British subjects in regard to this branch 
of the law, which I shall reserve to the end. With the 
recommendations of the majority the Commissioners who sign 
the minority Report concur generally, so that the recom- 
mendations on this part may be treated as agreed, though this may 
perhaps require to be qualified with regard to the question of the 
form of decrees, since the Report of the minority is opposed to the 
substitution of divorce for separation. 

There are in this part many questions in which the amendments 
proposed would effect considerable changes. Among these the 
question of “‘recrimination’’ is a very important one. The 
present law in England is such that (with few exceptions) 
where the petitioner has been guilty of adultery he or she is unable 
often to obtain a decree. The words of the Act of 1857 would appear 
to give the court a discretion in each case, but by decisions this dis- 
cretion has been curtailed within very narrow limits (though some 
recent decisions, e.g., Prelty v. Prelty (L.R. [1911] P. 8) have 
shown a tendency to widen the exercise of the court’s discretion). 

Owing to the provisions of Section 43 of the Act of 1857 and 
Section 3 of the Evidence Further Amendment Act, 1869, the 
petitioner cannot be asked, and if asked is not obliged to answer, any 
question tending to show that he or she has committed adultery. As 
the result of any such admission would under the present law be that 
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he or she would probably not obtain his or her decree, there may be 
concealment, or rather non-disclosure, of facts with regard to the 
petitioner’s conduct, which is often popularly spoken of as collusion. 

Whilst, on the one hand, it is urged that it is desirable that a 
party should not be able to come to court and demand a decree, no 
matter what his or her conduct has been, it is often not in the true 
interests of the State or of the parties, that, though both are guilty 
and further married life is most unlikely, neither should be able to 
obtain a decree. A reform, limited so that a party should not feel 
that his own conduct was not at all material, but of such a character 
that the court should have the power of exercising a real discretion 
having regard to the facts of each particular case, would tend to 
improve matters and be of material use (in the event of the Sections 
above referred to being repealed or even if not), since the party 
would not have the same object in keeping back facts from the court ; 
and in the event of the Sections above referred to being repealed, the 
court would be able to insist on having all the facts before it, and 
not having, as it sometimes does now, where, for instance, in letters 
facts are disclosed which tend to show that the party claiming 
relief has been guilty of misconduct, to send the papers to the King’s 
Proctor to be investigated. 

These two reforms would do much to make these cases much more 
open and “ above board.” 

Then there are recommendations on the form of decrees and the 
rights of a party to have a decree made absolute. At present the 
option in these matters is entirely with the party claiming relief. 
That party decides‘on whether the claim shall be for divorce or 
separation ; that party when a decree nisi has been obtained alone 
can apply to make it absolute. As to the form of decree, the party 
against whom the relief is claimed has no voice in the matter at all; 
as tomaking the decree absolute, that party can, by moving to have 
the decree nisi set aside, sometimes urge on a dilatory, and some- 
times an intentionally and vexatiously dilatory, petitioner, but if 
the petitioner still refuses to apply, the decree nisi is set aside and 
the parties are left in a most unsatisfactory position. 

In litigation in géneral the plaintiff has, and rightly has, the 
choice of mode of procedure and of relief claimed, if more than one 
be open, but in litigation of the character in question, where the 
interests of the State and possibly of the children, as well as those 
of the parties to the suit, are in question, it would certainly seem 
that at least the court should have a discretion as to the relief which 
is to be granted, and that the question of applying to make the 
decree isi absolute should not be left to the petitioner alone. 

An interesting, if somewhat technical, recommendation is that 
dealing with the validity of the decree absolute itself. At present 
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it is possible to raise the question of the validity of a decree long 
after it is made, possibly even after the parties are dead. Thus a 
question might arise as to the legitimacy of A, whose father B and 
mother C married after C had divorced her husband D, about whose 
domicile in this country at the time of that suit a doubt is raised; 
or possibly even E might seek to annul his marriage with F, entered 
into by her in perfect good faith, which has lasted, say, ten years, 
because his (E’s) first marriage with G, who has since married H, 
was improperly dissolved, owing to the court having no jurisdiction. 
For if the court, because, for instance, the parties were not domiciled 
in England, had no jurisdiction to grant a decree (of divorce, resi- 
dence being sufficient to give jurisdiction in suits for judicial separa- 
tion), no lapse of time would cure that. The recommendation of the 
Commissioners that a decree absolute should be unimpeachable after 
five years would obviate the possibility of these difficulties, while 
preserving ample time for ascertaining that the jurisdiction of the 
court had not been improperly invoked. 

In addition to the above questions, that portion of the Report con- 
tains recommendations as to damages, a survival from the days of 
the action for crim. con.; as to jury trial; costs; proceedings in 
forma pauperis ; the rules of practice; the powers of the court as to 
variation of settlements; the questions connected with voluntary 
agreements for separation; and many other matters. The 
reforms suggested in this part of the Report may generally 
be said to be non-controversial or practically so, and their adoption 
would effect most useful reforms in the administration of the law, 
without entering into the question of what alterations should be 
made in the law itself. 

In concluding these observations, there is one broad aspect of the 
question to which so far attention does not seem to have been 
directed. In discussing the question of domicile as the foundation of 
the jurisdiction of the court in divorce, and the alternate doctrine of 
nationality, the Commissioners point out the position of British sub- 
jects, many of whom, though domiciled in England, are, from their 
professions or businesses, resident abroad in foreign countries or the 
British Dominions for long periods, and the difficulties, which are 
thereby produced. For some of these the Commissioners suggest a 
solution; for others they cannot. It is the Imperial aspect of the 
question as a whole, which has not, I venture to think, up till now 
received sufficient consideration generally. 

This question trenches on that of groundsfor divorce, but, without 
going into the merits of the grounds proposed by the majority, it 
is, I think, possible to suggest a reason why the whole subject should 
be considered from a broader standpoint than that which regards 
the matter as affecting England alone. A study of the 
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laws on divorce in the various parts of the British Empire 
shows that there is a great diversity in them on this subject 
throughout the Empire, and that in the respective Dominions there is 
a lack of uniformity. 

Thus the laws of Scotland differ from those of England. In the 
Dominion of Canada divorce (by judicial process) is permitted in 
some Provinces, while in others recourse must be had to the 
Dominion Parliament by Private Act, as in this country before 1857. 
The laws of Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania are sub- 
stantially the same as those now in force in England, while in New 
South Wales, New Zealand, Victoria, and Western Australia 
grounds for divorce have been added to those provided in the 
(Imperial) Act of 1857. These additional grounds, while based in 
the main on similar principle, are not exactly alike, and in some cases 
compliance with certain provisions as to domicile is required before 
they are available to a party claiming relief. It would seem, too, that 
wherever legislation has taken place it has been in the direction of 
extension. The Union of South Africa again presents another 
instance. 

The scope of the enquiry of the Commission was by its terms of 
reference limited to the consideration of the state of the law and 
its administration in this country, but its effects may, if not 
must, be felt outside England. Whilst, therefore, any change 
in the law which may be made, must necessarily be of 
primary importance to the inhabitants of England and Wales, 
and be so considered, this should not preclude the con- 
sideration of the matter also from the broader aspect of its relation 
to other parts of the Empire near and far, and the possibility of 
eventually securing uniformity throughout the British Dominions. 

I have endeavoured briefly to survey those recommendations upon 
which the Commissioners are in agreement. Such a survey of matters, 
occupying nearly 200 pages of Blue Book, must necessarily be 
“sketchy,” but I hope that it will be sufficient to show that their 
adoption would effect a great reform in this important branch of the 
law, at present open to a criticism such as that with which this article 
commenced. 


H. GorReEtL BARNES. 


MEDITATION AND HEALTH. 


OT long ago, a friend of mine, who had been suffering from an 
obstinate and apparently incurable malady, came under the 
influence of Miss Curtis, the leader of the school who practise the 
way of silence as a means of regeneration. Later on, another, whose 
life was similarly harassed, found his power of hope quickened by 
the same influence, and kindly presented me with the two principal 
volumes in which the doctrine of the school is contained. The one 
from which I quote is called by the title which stands at 
the head of this article, and is written by Miss Curtis. My purpose 
is to form some estimate of the value and truth of the teaching, 
especially by means of a comparison with Christianity. 

To begin with I should lke to disclaim all prejudice against the 
movement. It may be admitted that there are phrases in the books 
which are obscure, and some which are irritating: others which 
seem crude. But we have to be on our guard against the easy 
inference that because some teaching is new, and occasionally 
startling, and of a kind which forces a reader back on his own first 
principles, therefore it may be dismissed as unsound. Probably no 
advance in the general opinion of the issues of life has ever been 
made without some teacher having to bear the brunt of a great deal 
of coarse misunderstanding and obstinate blindness on the part of 
those whom he addresses. An irritating tone also has been known 
in a teacher such as Socrates, whose influence unquestionably lifted 
the level of human intelligence, and perhaps that of character as 
well. Therefore, the New Mysticism need not fear such accusations 
as these. 

But it has far weightier reasons in its favour than any such 
negative defences as those J have mentioned. Its votaries can point 
not only to many lives relieved of terrible bodily ailments, but to 
many souls uplifted, and mental horizons enlarged. It would not 
be too much to say that its power of healing character is quite as 
remarkable as that of healing bodily tissues, and this, indeed, is no 
more than is claimed for it by its principal expounder. And, in 
general, considering the depth and obscurity of the subjects with 
which it deals, the widespread yearning among civilised peoples 
for light on the problem of suffering, and the frequent confessions 
of blank impotence made by those who have been credited with 
knowledge, we surely are bound to treat with respect any sugges- 
tions which are evidently made with profound sincerity, and a 
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true desire to increase human happiness. In regard to many of the 
topics on which Miss Curtis touches, the wisest of us are fain to 
admit that we are— 
““Infants crying in the night, 
Infants crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.’’ 

But it is time to explain what the New Mysticism is. Here I had 
better borrow Miss Curtis’s own words:—“ We have to exchange 
“our psychical belief in Jesus for faith in the Christ of ourselves, if 
“we are to enter into possession of the order of knowledge which 
““ gave Jesus his Power over matter?’’ (p. 19.) Again, ‘‘If instead 
“of asking ‘ Why has God made such a world? Why does God 
**“allow evil?’ we enquire whether God has made sucha world, 
“and whether God does allow evil, we come to an answer which re- 
“lieves us of any necessity for a scapegoat. We no longer shift the 
“ responsibility of our mistake on either God or devil, when we under- 
“stand the laws of our own mind; for we learn that we have but to 
“develop our intelligence enough to work with the Mental Laws, 
“instead of against them, to bring about incalculable changes in the 
“plane of sensation, which is the final term of thought.” (p. 48.) 
“«The riddle of the painful earth’ is solved as soon as the cosmic 
““memory is recovered.” It should be inserted here that the practical 
method of recovering “the cosmic memory” is meditation, strictly 
practised day by day for years. Much advice is given as to the 
pursuit of this exercise, and it appears that there is a school in 
London where beginners can be taught. The effect, however, of a 
thorough training is to rid the mind of all bad thoughts and dis- 
turbing emotions which we have inherited, and to gain such a power 
over matter that disease and pain will “ flee away,” and even death 
itself will be conquered. 

Now, although it may strike any reader that this statement of the 
fundamental principle of the New Mysticism is obscure, and to 
anyone who has read the book any brief statement of its meaning 
will be not only obscure, but inadequate, it is yet possible to form 
some estimate of the teaching from what has been said. The main 
view is that spirit is all-powerful, and physical obstacles practically 
nothing, if only they are recognised as such; and in practice every- 
thing depends on human beings training themselves to live in the 
permanent influence of this conviction. But, both in practice and in 
theory, the corollaries from the central doctrine are very numerous 
and interesting. The sub-conscious mind, as distinct from self- 
consciousness, is the source of our true communion with the infinite: 
man makes his own environment, including his body: no task, no 
endurance is too great for the power of the spiritual man who has 
risen to the consciousness of “his Spirit, Soul, and Body as a 
“Divine Unity.” (p. 45.) 
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It is evident that there is much in this point of view similar to 
that of Christian Science, and something in common with orthodox 
Christianity. As to the former, however, we find the New Mysticism 
shrinks from the affirmations and contradictions with which Mrs. 
Eddy’s book abounds. Miss Curtis does not insist that matter has 
no existence, but the impression given is that the less it is thought 
about the better. The psychological explanation of the new state of 
mind seems to me, I confess, extremely difficult and disputable. But 
still we may be profoundly grateful for this powerful appeal to 
human beings to grasp the meaning of spirituality as opposed to 
the materialism of the animal man, or the “psychical” self- 
consciousness of the ordinary educated, reflective, but hitherto 
unemancipated man, and resolutely to refuse to limit the action of 
spirit to abstractions. In other words, the teaching is redolent 
of the recognition of the great unseen forces: the finite is set in 
a relation to the infinite which, to many unthinking minds, will seem 
like a new revelation: and finally we cannot help welcoming the 
fervid propaganda of the need for meditation and silence in a 
busy and superficial age. When one thinks of the part played by 
thoughtful silence in the greatest and most fruitful lives, such as 
those of Plato, Buddha, St. Paul, Moses, John the Baptist, and the 
Jewish Prophets, to say nothing of Christ Himself, we cannot but 
acknowledge that Miss Curtis, along with many fellow-workers in 
America, has hit upon a theme for exhortation of which the world 
stands in daily increasing need. 

It is probable that much criticism will be directed against the 
statements and claims of the New Mysticism with regard to healing, 
and a certain likeness between this teaching and that of Christian 
Science will cause the same shafts of ridicule and scorn to be 
sharpened afresh, which have been often shot at the elder of the 
two creeds. In particular, it will be asked if “these people” think 
they can mend a broken leg. A large number of critics seem willing 
to allow that all kinds of spiritual healing of “nervous disorders ” 
or mental trouble are reasonable and possible; others, perhaps not 
so many, are prepared to admit nat tissues actually change in 
quality, and, to some extent, in position, when spiritual influences 
are brought to bear on them. A few would concede the possibility of 
a dislocated joint being cured ; but if any claim to heala broken joint 
is advanced, or even hinted at, the whole movement is suspected of 
fraud, and the supposition gains ground that nothing happens 
beyond what is now well recognised as “ suggestion.” 

Such strictures, however, are unjust in so far as they deny the 
logical application of principles generally admitted. Among those 
who cavil at the New Mysticism for its presumption in the realm of 
healing, are Theists, who ascribe omnipotence to God, and then 
confidently and scornfully draw the line, limiting His beneficent 
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power to certain phenomena which they think they can safely 
classify as “nervous.” But the use of this adjective is puerile. All 
diseases, or anyhow all physical suffering, have something to do 
with the nerves; and it is just as much, or as little, of a marvel that 
the Deity should act on them through the mind as that He should, 
through the mind, act on what we call tissue. And why should 
those who see no difficulty in allowing this last process to be a fact, 
laugh at the theory that He should similarly act on bones? For 
instance, a Faith-Healer who has undoubtedly performed some very 
striking cures tells me he has by prayer nearly achieved the adjust- 
ment of a badly dislocated hip-joint: the bone is much nearer to 
being settled in the socket than it was. Some critics would admit 
this, who yet would say that a similar readjustment of bone in the 
case of a fracture was quite impossible. Why? I am not asking 
this question of those who deny all divine action on matter—if 
there are any—but of those who willingly admit it up to a certain 
point, and then reject it. It should be noticed that in shrinking 
from ascribing to God intervention in a matter that seems a question 
of mere mechanics, the Theistic critics are quite prepared to ask for 
that intervention when the mechanics become too complex for human 
skill—e.g., when a dislocation is slight, the Theist will go to a 
surgeon or a bone-setter; when it is hopeless he prays for God’s 
intervention. I am not saying he is wrong, but that it 1s inconsistent 
for him to begin to call upon God at the point when the bone 
disarrangement begins to show itself severe, but to refuse to do 
so if it is found to be more severe still. In other words, he justifies 
his petition in the first instance by the difficulty of the problem: 
if the problem becomes more difficult he is dumb. (Again I say he 
may be right; but not for any reason that is ordinarily given.) But 
should the fracture assume a hopeless character (e.g., of the skull), 
he will once more have recourse to prayer. 

There must be some confusion of thought here. However, be the 
confusion what it may, it cannot fairly be said that either the New 
Mysticism or Christian Science in this particular problem are open 
to special animadversion from Theists.* 

Nor from scientific physicians who admit, as all practically do, 
that mind has power over matter. They have no warrant any more 
than the Theists in drawing the line at what they conceive to be 


*The reasonable Theistic view appears to me to be something as follows :— 
Granted that the divine intervention seems to be more discernible in ‘‘nervous ” 
disorders—z.¢., in those beyond human diagnosis, no consistent Theist would banish 
it from cases in which human agency is apparently necessary, such as when a bone 
is set, or Some Operation is required. If for no other reason, a Theist would pray 
for divine help to be given to the operator. But he would believe the reason why an 
ordinary broken bone requires a surgeon is that it belongs to the large class of evils 
which are distinctly remediable by an ordinary mechanical action, and to pray or 
hope that in such cases human effort should be rendered superfluous by divine 
intervention (or special aid) would be a concession to indolence, timidity, or wilful 
ignorance. 
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“nervous” complaints, as the limit of the power of suggestion. It 
is a question of evidence how far suggestion has been operative in 
the past; but who in such a mysterious region can say that it may 
not be more powerful in the future? And if the pretensions of the 
various healers seem to sceptics excessive, it is as well to remember 
that they all (I believe) postulate a certain condition of receptivity 
or co-operative energy or faith in the patient’s mind. But suppos- 
ing that condition:is greatly affected by the condition of other 
minds in the locality or house or family—and what more probable? 
—a healer is quite justified in asserting that his success would be 
far greater if some knowledge of the power of mind over matter were 
distributed over a wider area: if, in short, people expected more, 
more would happen. 

This discussion, which may seem irrelevant to my subject, was 
introduced in order to show that the commonest of all the indict- 
ments against spiritual healers of various kinds is based on very 
dubious assumptions. Indeed, those who urge it lay themselves 
open to a serious retort. To the Theist it may be replied that he 
holds beliefs which commit him to the spiritual position, but that 
owing to his inability to see whither his principles point him he 
not only acquiesces without excuse in his own impotence to heal, 
but makes it as difficult as he can for men of more faith to show 
their power. To the secularist or sceptic who cannot help admitting 
the evidence as to “ suggestion,” it may be urged that the good done 
by suggestion might be enormously extended if it were not for 
the cynical refusal of thousands of educated people to credit it 
with any power whatever, except when they are forced to admit 
the evidence; thus making an atmosphere in which suggestion 
becomes increasingly inoperative. 

But having urged these points in defence of the teaching of the 
New Mystics, among other spiritual healers, I cannot refrain from 
pointing out certain profound obscurities in the statement of 
principles to which reference has been made.. Later on I propose to 
investigate its relation to Christianity. 

Perhaps the most striking difference between the New Mysticism 
and Christian Science is in the caution of the former in pushing 
principles to their logical issues. In both a certain view of matter is 
suggested by the evidence which is to hand of the power of spirit 
over it, and they would agree in attributing more reality to spirit; 
but Mrs. Eddy, if I understand her book rightly—always a very 
doubtful hypothesis—stoutly denies the existence of matter, and 
one of the unsatisfying features in her solution of the problems of 
life is that in the same page in which she denies this existence, she 
distinctly affirms it by assuming it to be true. I once put this 
difficulty to a staunch votary of the sect, and his answer was: 
“But that is exactly the great paradox”: a paradox, I admitted; 
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but its greatness seemed most disputable. Anyhow, discussion on 
the basis of such cheerful contradiction is impossible. At every 
step a disputant is obliged to assume certain logical processes to be 
sound, which the Christian Scientist sometimes, not always, as 
distinctly disallows, and the common ground between us disappears. 
Miss Curtis tones down this difficulty by skirting the subject of 
the reality of matter, of disease and sin and pain, leaving it 
uncertain how far in the direction of denial she is prepared to go. 
Thus if it be true that people with an adequate conviction of the 
predominance of spirit are independent of the claims of the body, 
why should a New Mystic waste his time and energy in eating or 
sleeping? The answer would perhaps be that in an imperfect 
world, i.e. when millions of our fellow creatures, with whom we are 
spiritually linked, refuse to rise above the mechanical, materialistic 
view of cause and effect, the most convinced mystic is obliged to 
conform, in certain ways, to the prevailing atmosphere: though 
only for a time, since the day is coming when we shall all be 
released from the thraldom of a fancied but unreal subjection to 
the control of matter. This is not so much a question of doctrine 
as of practice. Are we retarding the progress of humanity by eating 
breakfast or not? The phrases in which this volume asserts the 
dominance of spirit in ordinary every day matters are so unquali- 
fied, that one is bound to cast about for an answer to the question 
put above, and I can think of none, except that if any spiritually 
minded man is perplexed it is everybody else’s fault; but clearly, 
an enquirer is left without guidance as to his conduct till the 
millennium has come. 

In regard to the dealing with pain the New Mysticism diverges 
from Christian Science in the following passage which, however, 
ought to be read in extenso. (p.180.) “An essential feature of this 
“way of healing—essential that is to its success—is that the healer 
“must hold his imagination as already accomplished.” “ Another 
“way of psychical healing is by denial and affirmation. The con- 
“ dition which has been brought about by unintelligent belief, 1e., 
“by habitually receiving the negative interpretation of the senses, 
“has to be denied as untrue to Principle, untrue to the Substantial 
“nature of the patient, and the right state of mind with all its 
““motor consequences for the body has to be steadily affirmed in 
“its place.” “It is best not to deny facts, conditions, and effects in 
“the objective plane; it is waste of time to deny the illness—that can 
“look after itself; deny its root, its subjective and psychical corre- 
““spondence. Do not deny the headache . . . but get at the mental 
“state which brought about the headache, and root that out by 
“affirming the quality of Principle which knows no such thing.” 
Elsewhere it is explained that this affirming is helped by the repeti- 
tion of some word or words, such as Wisdom, Eternal Love, Truth, 
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etc., even without the imagination being employed, and on p. 183 
the kind of affirmation and denial enjoined is given at length: the 
second paragraph being, ‘‘In Spirit and in Truth I am free from 
“pride, prejudice, and personality. The Truth within me is Omnis- 
“cient Love.” 

It is hardly fair, perhaps, to allude to an illustration which the 
authoress admits has a trivial sound, but it shows aptly the lack of 
reverent humour which is conspicuous in the writings of various 
schools of ‘‘ Healers.’’ We are advised to discontinue 5 o’clock 
tea, apparently because the flesh may in this way be subdued to 
the spirit, but if some reader finds this precept too severe to be 
practised at once, he (or she) is urged, while lifting the cup to the 
lips, to repeat the word ‘‘ Wisdom.”’ 

Hence we learn that if the mind is rightly guided, and fixed 
steadily on “Eternal Principle,’ the diseased tissues can take care 
of themselves. There is much in this teaching which I believe to 
be sound, but in the form in which it is expressed it treats matter 
and disease as so far unreal as to be hardly worth denying. There 
seems to be a conscious divergence from Christian Science, but at 
the same time we are landed in the familiar perplexities. How, for 
instance, is this creed to be taught to children? And what should 
be our attitude towards such a subject as alcoholism? If bodily 
effects may be disregarded so long as the mind is fixed on Truth, 
is a drunkard doing wrong? Is there, indeed, any wrongdoing 
which is worth considering so long as it is connected with the flesh 
in any way? We apparently are to be warned, urgently and 
insistently, against the wrong state of thought; but there is nothing 
to show that intempérance in any shape is incompatible with recover- 
ing the cosmic memory. 

There is a remarkable passage on p. 202 dealing with the tendency 
among women to remain unmarried, or rather to avoid the claims 
of maternity. “ They devote themselves to art, science, philanthropy, 
“to business of some sort, which shall improve the guwalzty of exist- 
“ing lives instead of adding to their number.” This tendency is. 
noted with approval. But is there not here a spiritualisation of 
mankind beyond all recognition? Is this tendency of the New 
Mysticism to be advocated generally? For, if so, we may be 
reduced to asking how the quality of lives can be permanently im- 
proved if the children are not born. We sadly need some explicit- 
ness here. Is marriage and parenthood to be left to the inferior 
strata of society who cannot, or will not, understand the new 
doctrines? If so, the race improvement will be checked; and if, on 
the other hand, the improvement is only for the present generation, 
on what principle does Miss Curtis ignore those that are to come? 
If again, a religious home is the most beautiful thing in the way of 
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association that has ever been seen, can the teaching be quite sound 
which would persuade mankind to do without it? 

There are numberless other questions which suggest themselves 
to any careful reader of these chapters. But it is time to pass on 
to the most important and fundamental of them all. 

Miss Curtis claims throughout to proclaim a new message to man- 
kind, as much in advance of Christianity, as Christianity was of 
the Mosaic religion. We are led then to enquire if the new teaching 
is antagonistic to Christian doctrine, or if it culls part of the 
Christian message and proclaims it in new phraseology, while all 
the time the gist of the teaching is to be found in the New Testa- 
ment; or if it can vindicate its claim to be an advance on the 
teaching of Jesus. 

By the word Christianity I understand the religion which, to 
the pre-existing Theistic conception, added the interpretation of 
certain historical facts, viz., that One who is now worshipped as the 
Son of God, was born as man, died an agonising death for man, 
rose again, passed away from earth in visible form, but has been 
present ever since the day of Pentecost by being spiritually united 
to His followers, who have been formed into a community called 
the Church of Christ. Nothing short of this creed has any title to 
be called by the same name. Because, if any of the above articles 
are cut out, the whole is eviscerated of its importance as a 
creed for man. The interpretation referred to declares that the 
most sublime character that has ever appeared not only did some- 
thing which provides for our being relieved of the burden of sin, 
but fulfils the promise of perpetual renovation being self-imparted 
to man. So much for what Christ did. But besides His action, 
there was His teaching; and that may fairly be summarised as the 
statement of the Love of God for all His creatures, and various 
corollaries from that central fact of life; especially the duty and 
joy of unstinted love shown to our fellows. 

Now the problem which calls for investigation is this: —Why, 
when all that is hopeful and tranquillising and joyous in the New 
Mysticism is already in the Christian creed, should there be any pro- 
clamation of a zew message? Secondly, how comes it that many 
people can find consolation and strength in the new teaching which 
they never gained from the old? 

As regards the first there is a passage in the introduction to this 
book which seems to set the matter plainly before us. “In one 
“sense there is nothing new in this teaching; every word of it is 
“in the Gospels. But those who come into possession of its inner 
“meaning find that it is as new an interpretation of the teaching 
“of Jesus, as His was a new interpretation of the teaching of Moses” 
(p. 11.) But no sooner do we read the ensuing pages than we find 
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an astonishing divergence from the very simplest and most central 
message of Jesus to men, viz., the tidings of the Love of a personal 
heavenly Father for His children, of the Creator for His creatures. 
For in Miss Curtis’s pages there is a studied abstention from speak- 
ing of God as of a Person. 

Thus the following passage is typical of the whole book: “If 
“you can feel your Eternal Principle saying to you from the silent 
“depths of your soul, ‘I am thy Omniscient Health within thee, 
“so that your whole self of mind and heart and body is quickened 
“ ... etc.” (p. 150.) We are bound, therefore, to ask in what 
sense the whole of the New Mysticism is contained within the 
Gospels, when the doctrine of the loving Personality of God becomes 
changed into that of “Regeneration beginning in the right use 
“of reason” (p. 81), or into that of the dis-assimilation of old ideas 
by the understanding of the purpose of the Hypogastric Plexus 
(p. 33), and the getting rid of Personality. There are two possible 
half-views of the work of Christ in regenerating mankind; the one 
concerns what He did in dying for men, rising again, and sending 
the mysterious gift of the Holy Spirit. The other view, to which 
Miss Curtis would probably incline, concerns the actual teaching 
and moral example of Christ as of one who uttered soul-stirring 
precepts, and exhibited them in His life. The second is, of course, 
the less mystical and difficult, and many thousands of believers in 
Christianity have begun by living in its guidance before they pass 
on to grasp the deeper idea. But Miss Curtis, by discarding com- 
pletely the central teaching of the Sermon on the Mount as to the 
Personality of God the Father, dissociates herself and her doctrine 
from Christianity on the very threshold of the subject. To what 
end, and with what result? Apparently the object is to find a new 
set of phrases in which to designate our relation with the Infinite. 
But the result is an exposition, the obscurity of which deepens at 
every step, while the gain, as will be seen presently, is nothing. 

But, of course, there is a rejoinder to any criticism of the central 
doctrines of the new school, viz, that they have been found 
efficacious in awaking many minds to a vivid realisation of spiritual 
life for the first. time since they began to think about anything at 
all; and that whereas the ordinary presentation of the Gospel 
teaching left them quite unmoved, victims of animal or “ psychical ” 
ideas, liable to panic, anger, jealousy, and every kind of littleness 
and meanness of character, the New Mysticism produces in them 
“love, joy, peace, long-suffering,” temperance, meekness, patience; 
in fact, accomplishes those changes in man’s natural disposition 
which the Gospels promised to effectuate, but failed. 

The answer is quite legitimate, and, to a certain extent, true. It 
has been made by Christian Scientists, from whom the New Mystics 
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differ far less than might be supposed, and it might be made equally 
by any of the sects in America who practise a certain measure of 
the healing-gift. How is this? Simply because the discipline 
required to enable a man who is a prey to conventional and 
phenomenal views of life to rise to a spiritual view, is so much 
against inclination, and demands such a complete reversal of all 
ordinary habits of thought, that in many cases nothing but pain 
and ill-health will bring him even to consider the subject. He 
belongs to the multitude to whom an obviously mental cure of some 
physical malady is the one “sign” which they can understand. 
Such spiritual operations seem to us to be on a far lower level 
than those indications of God’s immanence in the world given by 
conversions from sin to holiness, even if unaccompanied by the joy 
of restored health of body. But none the less it is palpably certain 
that our Lord made use of them freely, and charged His Church 
to do the same, and that wherever the gift of healing has been left 
_ unused the message of Christianity has been grievously weakened. 
After centuries of neglect the summons has been renewed in an 
unexpected fashion. Chiefly in America the gift of healing has 
manifested itself in the form of a challenge to the various religious 
organisations, and we are told that in sheer self-defence the 
orthodox bodies have been obliged to establish healing departments. 
It is, indeed, strange that the original commission given by Christ 
to heal the sick should have been so completely forgotten, and for 
so long. Meantime we may learn from the New Mysticism, no less 
than from Christian Science, that when the healing power is sincerely 
exercised and preached with conviction, human beings will put up 
with the most singular and chaotic exposition of principles that 
can be imagined. How much greater then ought to be the dynamic 
of the Christian Church to which the full message in the Incarnation 
has been committed ! 

On this subject the New Mystics, if they are to retain their posi- 
tion for long, are challenged to make up their minds. Confused 
in thought, hesitating and shy though vast numbers of modern 
educated people are, sooner or later they must come to see that on 
such a question as to whether God became Man for the renewing of 
the human race, rational people cannot for ever remain halting 
between two opinions. The challenge to them is simply this :— 
They are now open to the indictment of having borrowed certain 
doctrines from Christianity and woven them into an unintelligible 
system, quasi-philosophic and quasi-scientific, while at the same time 
they ignore all the foundations on which Christianity and _ this 
modern adaptation of it equally rest. For the foundation on which 
Christian belief in the Love of God rests is the sacrifice of the Son 
of God. The New Mystics invite mankind to a “conversion” quite 
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as radical and as complete as the change undergone by Saul the 
Pharisee so that he became Paul the joyous witness to a Personal 
God through unspeakable toils and sufferings. If the Christian 
appeal has survived the storms of eighteen centuries it is because 
it is based on a secure foundation. If it often fails of its effect, 
what shred of reason is there to suppose that it can be made more 
efficacious by being based on an obscure and disputable set of scien- 
tific dogmas? The intellectual aspect is incomparably more diffi- 
cult, and it is quite impossible to see how simple minds can be won 
by talk of “cosmic memory” who can resist the appeal, “‘ Come 
“unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
your rest: © 

There is little reason to doubt that the New Mystics have got hold 
of a sound method in bidding sufferers fix their minds in silence on 
the highest thoughts they can conceive, and that a certain measure 
of success in physical healing has attended them. But it is patently 
clear first that this success is not confined to one form of religious 
or even irreligious belief, but is granted to certain individuals who 
have apparently either a kind of magnetic touch, as it is called, 
or a power of stirring the sub-conscious mind, or both. The really 
practical and central question, then, is whether there is the slightest 
warrant for assuming that healing efforts may be more hopefully 
made on non-Christian than on Christian principles. In short, if 
there exists such enthusiasm among the New Mystics that they can 
wake torpid, world-bound souls to spiritual activity by bringing 
them into contact with an abstract idea, how great would be their 
power if they would only hold up before the minds of their suffering 
followers the fact of a Personal Divine Father! 

Meantime for the Christian Church there is much to be learnt and 
much to be done. We have to clear our minds of the prepossession 
that the heavenly life can only be hoped for “in heaven.” Among 
the most powerful of the reminders that the Kingdom of God is to 
be striven for “on earth as in heaven” is the rapid rise of these 
singular cults in America which have startled men into the con- 
viction that we are meant to grapple with ill-health and pain, by 
employing by far the grandest weapon of all, viz., the power of a 
spiritual conviction. Several practical questions of the highest in- 
terest remain for consideration: among them, what is to be the rela- 
tion of Science to Christian Mysticism: in other words, of doctors 
to faith-healers? and, further, how we can best induce religious 
people to make time for meditation in days of engrossing stress 
and worldly pre-occupation. 


E. LYTTELTON. 
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—. land-tenure, which has played such an immense 

part in the history of Russia, and has left a deep mark on the 
character of the Russian people, has been for the last half-century 
the subject of an acute controversy between its adherents and its 
adversaries in Russian literature. But it is especially since the 
promulgation of the edict of November 9-22, 1906, by means of 
which the Prime Minister, M. Stolypin, intended to abolish the 
‘‘mir,’’ that the vast and complicated problem of communal land- 
tenure has aroused a particular interest all over Russia. 
The late Premier attached great importance to this edict; he used 
to say that under its influence Russia would be entirely changed 
in twenty years, and that the working of this law could not be 
stopped ‘‘ even with cannon shots.”’ 

Whether this prophecy will prove to be correct or not, we cannot 
yet say; but we must admit that since the abolition of serfdom in 
1861, no legislative act more daring and revolutionary has been 
carried out in Russia. And yet a measure of such importance 
was passed first in a purely bureaucratic way, without obtaining 
the sanction of the Duma, and became a proper law, accepted by 
the Duma, only four years later, on July 14-27, 1910. 

We will not discuss here the controversial points about the 
advantages and the drawbacks of the communal system. To 
endeavour to give a true picture of what has been occurring lately 
in Russia in connection with the new law will be the object of this 
article. 

Before the revolutionary movement of 1905-1906 the Russian 
Government regarded the ‘‘ mir’ with entirely different eyes, and 
considered it as the corner-stone of the whole political and 
economical fabric in Russia. It was recognised to be an historical 
institution, characteristic of the Russian nation, any alteration of 
which it would be dangerous even to attempt. Only the 
reactionaries, like M. Katkoff, held a different view, saying that 
the communal land-tenure hindered the peasant masses from 
differentiating into a richer class and the proletariat, and thus 
blocked the way for the development of a large industry in Russia— 
curiously enough the same view was taken later on by the Russian 
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Social Democrats. Besides, apart from its historical value, the 
‘‘ mir’? was a valuable asset for the Government from the financial 
point of view. It is known that when the serfs were liberated in 
Russia they were granted land, for which they had to pay to the 
State during forty-nine years about £9,000,000 per annum. The 
village commune, with the ‘‘ joint responsibility’ of all its 
members, was considered then to be the surest means for collecting 
this money, as well as the rates and taxes, from the peasants. It 
was also the most convenient way of keeping them together as a 
separate class. 

When, in the ’nineties, the Government intended to enact some 
reforms in the peasant laws, the Minister of the Imperial House- 
hold, Vorontzoff-Dashkoff, advised against touching the commune. 
‘* Before the liberation,’’ he said, ‘‘ the peasants believed in God, 
‘* the Tsar, and the landlord; now they have instead of the latter, 
‘the ‘mir.’’’ Individual peasants were, however, permitted to 
leave the commune, if they could pay at once all the money they 
owed to the Exchequer for their allotments. This was by no means 
an easy thing to do, and, in fact, few of them availed themselves 
of this right. 

The Government was nevertheless disturbed by the small but 
steadily growing exodus from the commune, and by the transfer 
of the outgoers’ allotments to speculators. Consequently, in 1893, 
the Minister of the Interior brought before the Imperial Council 
of the Empire a bill by which peasants were forbidden individually 
to redeem their lands and to leave the commune without its consent. 
Defending the bill in his report to the Council, the Minister said 
that the ‘“‘mir’’ was growing weak, and that the process of 
proletarisation was threatening the great masses of the people. He 
pointed out that strong measures were urgently needed for pro- 
tecting the commune, which was a most valuable asset in the hands 
of the Government. The bill became law in the same year, 1893. 

At that time the Government considered it their duty to stand 
by the commune and to prevent its weakest members from becoming 
paupers. The general policy of Alexander III., though strictly 
conservative, was in some respects intended to be favourable to the 
peasants. The Emperor liked to call himself a ‘‘ Peasant Tsar,’’ 
and insisted that it was necessary to keep up the economic welfare 
of the peasant class, and to check the growth of the proletarian 
class. During his reign the capitation tax was abolished, the 
redemption payments were reduced, and the excise on salt was 
diminished; while at the same time political reaction was in full 
swing, and special ‘‘land captains’’ (zémsky nachalnik) were 
introduced with a view of putting the peasants under the strong 
hand of the local administration. 
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In 1906 the Government suddenly took a diametrically opposed 
view. It decided to protect the richer peasants—the “‘ stronger 
“‘elements,’’ as M. Stolypin said in the Duma, by attacking the 
commune and by bringing administrative pressure to bear on it 
for the purpose of destroying it. This was the means 
by which the Government tried now to solve the great 
agrarian problem, and to calm the uproarious waves of 
the peasant riots of 1904-1905. The position of affairs requiring 
rapid measures, the Government abolished, on March 12-25, 
1903, the “‘ joint responsibility ’’ of the members of the commune. 
Then, on August 11-24, 1904, corporal punishment was 
wiped out at last from the Russian law; and on November 3-16, 
1905, when the Constitution had already been granted, the 
Government freed the peasants from the payment of what remained 
still unpaid of the redemption money for their allotments. How- 
ever, these measures came too late and they proved to be 
insufficient, the chief reason of discontent amongst the peasants 
being the smallness of their allotments. 

In The Statistics of Landownership in 1905, published officially 
by the Central Statistical Committee, we find that, in the fifty 
provinces of European Russia there were 1,067 million acres 
of land, out of which 40 per cent. were owned by the State, the 
Church, and other institutions, 35 per cent. by the peasant 
communes, and 25 per cent. by private persons. The population 
of these fifty provinces was at that time 109,331,600, out of which 
77 per cent. were peasants, and 1.5 per cent. belonged to the landed 
gentry. Each peasant household thus owned on the average about 
27.5 acres of land, but at the same time there were about 2,200,000 
peasant households, which had no land at all, and 2,900,000 which 
owned only 13.5 acres each. Altogether about 7,849,000 peasant 
households had an insufficient quantity of land in their possession, 
and, as was stated in the Second Duma, the peasants ought to have 
had 140 million acres more than they possessed at that time, to 
enable them to live on that land with their families. 

There were two ways out of the difficulty. One of them was, to 
increase the area of land owned by the peasants, by aiding them 
to buy it from the landlords, or by selling or granting them allot- 
ments from the large domains of the State and the Crown. And 
the other was, to come to the aid of the peasants in rendering their 
agriculture more intensive, so that they should obtain more produce 
from the same surface of land. 

M. Stolypin’s Government endeavoured at first—and quite 
rightly—to act in both these ways; but unfortunately the improve- 
ment of agricultural technique was not understood as a change 
in the methods of tilling the land, but chiefly as a change in the 
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forms of landownership: communal land-tenure was condemned, 
and individual ownership had to take its place. The economical 
aspect of the problem was thus eliminated, and its political aspect 
was pushed to the fore. The Government decided to create 
amongst the peasants a new class of conservative and economically 
strong individual Proprietors, in order to check the Socialistic 
‘tendencies of the ‘ mir,’’’? which were held responsible for the 
attitude of the peasants’ representatives in the First and Second 
Dumas. 

In a speech delivered in the Second Duma, M. Stolypin 
positively said ‘‘it is necessary to give to all those peasants 
‘‘who have not enough the chance of getting the quantity of 
‘* land they require, on good terms, from the existing Land Fund.”’ 
Such was the intention of the Government at that time. 
Accordingly, the Peasant Land Bank was to help the poorer 
peasants by buying land from the landowners, and selling it to the 
peasants. By the Decrees of August 12th and 28th, 1906, 
about 21,600,000 acres of State and Crown lands were ordered to 
be transferred to the Bank for the same purpose. But, de facto, 
this was never done. A much smaller quantity of land was trans- 
ferred to the Bank, and out of it only 856,000 acres were actually 
sold to the peasants. 

As regards the promised facilities for buying private land, the 
Bank had in 1905 in its possession about 4,050,000 acres of land 
already bought from the landowners, and at the same time about 
22,410,000 acres were offered for sale to the Bank by the landowners. 
But while the peasants, hard pressed by the land famine, 
were quite willing to buy as much land as possible, the Bank, on 
the contrary, steadily reduced its operations of acquiring 
land from the gentry: the more the peasants wanted to buy, the 
less the Bank was disposed to provide land from its own funds. 
Besides, the Peasant Land Bank, after having begun by favouring 
transactions with the village communes, changed its policy, and, 
after 1907, began to deal by preference with individual buyers.* 


* The following tables show the operations of the Bank :— 


Number of acres bought Number of acres bought 
Years. by the Bank from from and through the 
landowners. Bank by the peasants. 
1906 ate Fe, aes 3,088,400 eta “35 1,412,900 
1907 ani ae sec 4,103,500 es Son a 2,518,800 
1908 ace tse aS 1,534,200 aes “ee een 2,751,000 
1909 oii Rae ae 467,100 eet aa ae 3,312,500 
1910 ae tee x 459,000 “as see ive 4,184,500 
Total ae 9;652,200 sss 145179,700 


Out of each hundred acres of land sold by the yank to the peasants there were 
bought :— 
In 1906. In 1907. In 1908. In 1909. 
By the village communities .... 96.9 ... 07.8  .. 65.2 .. ae 
By single peasants ~ 4.00.45.) Geko ase oy Sub) ney OSS eee 
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What was the reason of it all? It appears that when the peasant 
riots of the years 1904-1906 were suppressed, the Government 
decided to give up the first item of their agrarian programme, 
which was to increase the quantity of land owned by the peasants ; 
they concentrated their attention upon the second item, namely, 
the attack on the commune and the creation of individual peasant- 
ownership. 

In the official Survey of the Activity of the District Land 
Commissions, published in 1910, we find that it was decided to 
continue ‘‘ the liquidation of the State Land Funds only in those 
““cases where the organisation of strong peasant households may 
““be expected.’’ And in 1910 MM. Stolypin and Krivosheyin, 
the Minister of Agriculture, after their joint journey through 
Siberia, reported to the Tsar that ‘‘ at present the principal aim of 
‘the agrarian policy must be—not to increase the quantity of land 
““already in possession of the peasants, but to introduce order in 
‘““the peasant households.’’ The chief obstacle to the ‘‘ introduc- 
“‘ tion of order ’’ was found in the system of communal land-tenure, 
and it had to go. 

While protecting in this way the interests of the richer peasants, 
who were to become individual landowners—what was the Govern- 
ment going to do with the poorest elements of the commune, with 
the landless proletarians, whose increasing ranks grew threatening, 
as the Minister of the Interior said in 1893? It was decided that 
they were to emigrate to Siberia and to colonise her vast and 
limitless spaces. 

It is needless to say that the organisation of emigration on a 
vast scale required from the administration a very great amount of 
work, energy, and foresight; otherwise the whole enterprise could 
only end ina useless waste of time, effort, and money. Such was really 
the case, as now appears from recent reports, with the emigration 
to Siberia. The latest statistics show that the number of emigrants 
to Siberia is rapidly decreasing. There are now far fewer than 
there were in 1908, and—what is still worse—more than one-half 
of last year’s emigrants have already returnéd, not having 
found suitable land in Siberia to settle upon; and this—after having 
lost their homes and lands in Russia, and spent all the money 
they had.* 


* Here are the latest figures :— 


Percentage of 
Number of those who have 
Years. emigrants. returned to Russia. 
1908 nae 408 eee 664,777 cas ome 6.8 
1909 aes axe one 619,320 aes 616 ae 13.3 
1910 nee aes a 316,153 6c 300 See 30.4 
1911 (up to September 21st) 166,500 aad a soe |e Lone: 


But perhaps the Government have succeeded better in their policy 
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of abolishing communal land-holding? Five years have already 
passed since the first promulgation of the new law passed to this 
effect, and it is interesting to see how it works, and how far the 
abolition of the ‘‘ mir ’’ has gone. 

Briefly stated, the substance of the new law is this. It does not 
really abolish communal ownership in Russia, but it grants great 
facilities to those members of the ‘‘ mir’? who prefer personal 
ownership to communal landholding, and who may desire to 
become individual proprietors. To begin with, in those communes 
where no general repartition of land-allotments had taken place 
since the abolition of serfdom in 1861, the land was declared to be 
considered henceforth as held in individual ownership. Accord- 
ingly, every member of such a.commune acquired the right to 
claim at any time the recognition of his rights of individual 
ownership upon his share of what formerly was communal land. 
He could sell it either to his co-villagers or to strangers, who thus 
acquired rights on those common meadows and pasture grounds 
which remained undivided. As to those communes where a 
general repartition of land had taken place since the abolition of 
serfdom, communal land-tenure continued to be recognised by the 
State as such; but every member of the ‘‘ mir’’ also could claim 
his portion of the communal land as personal property. The 
“‘ mir ’’ in this case had to satisfy the claim, even if it were against 
the will of the majority of its members. Otherwise, the case would 
be taken in hand by the “land captain,’’ who would invariably 
decide it in favour of the member desirous to quit the ‘‘ mir.” 
Active measures were taken, and quite a staff of land-surveyors 
and “‘ assistant land-surveyors ’’ was created, in order to quicken 
the procedure, as the Government thought that their ordinary forces 
would not be sufficient to cope with the great exodus from the 
communes which they expected. 

The peasants, as is typical of them, took the new law in a quiet, 
good-humoured way, but they showed no disposition to break 
up the “‘ mir.’’ In many cases the communes refused to give their 
consent to the separation ; but they soon understood that they were 
helpless against the ‘‘ outgoers,’’ who had on their side the services 
of the land-captains and of the whole administration. Gradually, 
the number of those who wished to leave the ‘‘ mir’’ began to 
increase. Of course, there were many peasants who had long since 
severed all connection with the village, and had taken up some 
occupation in the town or elsewhere. These people at once availed 
themselves of the new law; they received their parcels of land as 
personal holdings and immediately sold them, either to their co- 
villagers or to land-speculators. But that was not the real object 
of the law, which was intended, not to eliminate those elements of 
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the commune which were already dying off, but to create a new, 
healthy life in the villages. 

In many official documents, like The Land Setilement, 1907 to 
1910, published by the Chief Board of Agriculture, ‘‘ A Survey of 
““the Activity of the District Land-Commissions,’’ and others, as 
also in many articles recently published in the Russian reviews 
and magazines, we find interesting data which show the real 
position of affairs in the Russian villages under the new law. Thus 
from the table given in the foot-note we can see that up to June Ist, 
I9II, nearly one-fourth part (23 per cent.) of all the heads of 
communal households in Russia (2,160,867) had notified their 
desire of leaving their respective communes; but of them, only 
1,531,620, 7.e., 16 per cent. had adopted as personal property the 
land they owned in the commune.* 

It appears at first sight as if communal land-tenure in Russia 
had sustained a great blow and was falling to pieces. But a more 
careful analysis of the facts brings us to an entirely different con- 
clusion. It may not be known to English readers that in communal 
land-tenure each householder owns several parcels of land in different 
places, so that there may be a fair distribution of land of different 
qualities between all the households. All arable land is usually 
divided, in consideration of its quality and its distance from the 
village, into three categories—good, medium, and _ indifferent— 
and each sort of land is divided in its turn into the usual three 
‘‘fields’’ allotted to winter crops, spring crops, and fallow 


* Here are the figures for each year separately :— 


Number of peasants who Number of peasants who 
notified their desire of have adopted their land 
Years. leaving the commune. as personal holdings. 
1907 ccs oe 208,104 — aor He 495144 
1908 oe e's 840,059 on coe aie 508,344 
1909 see hoe 649,921 eee eee oad 549,409 
IQIo ee “Be 348,336 ae = ee 3415375 
1gt1 (five months) 114,447 eae ox act 52,351 
2,160,867, or 23 per cent. of 1,501,623, or 16 per 
the total num- cent. of the 
ber of communal same num- 
households in ber. 
European Russia. 
Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
peasants who peasants who peasants who 
Zones. notified their wish applied to the received their 
to leave the Land Commis- land in one 
commune. sions. block. 
Northern ae soe O27, Denicent: 1.3 percent. ... 0.06 percent. 
Moscow (industrial) ... 14 EES RT 3 eo LL as koa cneesd O00 cosh c3s 
Central (agricultural) ... 23 SSPE SEE (ocel AcAt gs" 55 Eels way 55 
Middle-Volga ... Gach Pht Se ae BARSS asst tae lO) 17332055 
The Urals a Se en See ON PEO ppm Bad eC Beier ME 


Motalinzes .. 16.7 percent. ... 4.1percent. ... 1.8 percent. 
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respectively, each member of the commune having his strips in 
each sort of land. This sub-division evidently offers great in- 
conveniences for the peasants, and it is used as the chief argument 
against the commune, although the same scattering of plots exists 
in an equal degree in villages under a system of individual owner- 
ship of land. It is the result not of the commune as such, but of the 
fact that peasants live together in compact villages, and not in 
separated farms; but under communal ownership there is also this 
important compensation, that the fields become a common pasture- 
ground for the peasants’ cattle, as soon as the crops have been 
harvested. With the usual want of meadows, this is one of the 
advantages of communal land-tenure. However, when the land 
that formerly belonged to some members of the commune has 
passed into their individual ownership, the narrow strips scattered 
in the different ‘‘ fields,’? being unfenced, evidently represent an 
immense drawback, and become a source of continual conflicts with 
the neighbours who quite naturally look askance at those who have 
left the.) mite, 2 

The Chief Board of Agriculture are thus quite right in saying 
that the mere fact of receiving separate plots of land as personal 
holdings ‘‘ does not guarantee the economical independence of the 
““ peasant; the liberation of the peasant’s work from the commune 
““can be reached only through his receiving his plots of land in one 
““block in one place.’’ The plain fact of leaving the ‘“‘ mir”’ 
certainly does not yet mean the constitution of an independent 
individual ownership. 

The whole process of leaving the commune, therefore, consists 
of four different stages: (1) the notification of the desire to leave 
the “ mir,’’ made to the village community ; (2) the sanction of this 
desire by the authorities, and the consequent transfer of the 
parcels of land into personal holdings; (3) a petition to the Land 
Commission about getting the separated parcels of land in one 
block in one place; and (4) the actual receiving of that block of 
land. And unless these four stages are gone through, no peasant, 
who is anxious to get rid of the commune, can be really considered 
as a free, independent landowner. But up till January 1st, 1911, 
the number of peasants who applied to the Land Commissions for 
the necessary redistribution of land was only 729,603, or 8 per cent. 
of all the communal householders in European Russia, and the 
number of those who actually received their lands in one block was 
only 319,148, or 2.6 per cent. of the whole. 

We cannot say that this means much, when we remember the 
extraordinary energy with which the agents of the Government 
worked to obtain the coveted results, and what pressure was 
brought upon the village communities in order to make the 
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peasants leave the ‘‘ mir.’’ Besides, it must be noted that even the 
numbers of peasants who merely declare their desire of quitting 
the commune, without going through the further stages, is 
steadily decreasing. In 1908 it was 840,059, while in the first five 
months of 1911 it was only 114,447. It means that after the first 
moments of passivity and fear, the peasants are now beginning to 
resist the law more energetically ; at any rate, they are in no hurry 
to free themselves from the ‘‘ communal yoke,”’ as was predicted. 

At the risk of wearying the reader with statistical quotations, I will 
permit myself to give a few more characteristic figures concerning 
twenty-two provinces of European Russia, where nearly 96 per 
cent. of all the peasants live under communal land-tenure. These 
provinces represent the real stronghold of communal life in Russia, 
and it is most interesting to learn that in this vast region, which is 
typical of Russia, and includes Great Russia proper, the per- 
centage of those peasants who have made the first non-committal step 
towards leaving the commune is even smaller than for all Russia. 
It is only 16.7 per cent., as against 23 per cent., of all the house- 
holds; and the number of those who have actually left the ‘‘ mir ”’ 
is even less than 2 per cent.! It means that in the twenty-two 
provinces, where the commune prevails, hardly two households in 
each hundred have become individual owners, after four years of 
continual pressure exercised by the Government. 

Of course, the position is different in those places where the 
commune was weak before the new law was passed. Such 
was the case in those Western provinces which had for a long 
time been under Polish rule or influence. Taking, for instance, 
the province of Kieff, we see that already before 1907, 
QI per cent. of the peasants were holding their lands in 
individual ownership, and only g per cent. lived under communal 
ownership. In this province about one-half of the communal 
householders left the ‘‘ mir’’ after the promulgation of the new 
law, but this has not materially affected the state of affairs which 
existed there before. 

Thus we see that in spite of all the efforts of the Government, 
and contrary to the expectations of the Russian Social Democrats, 
the Russian ‘‘mir’’ still exists, and shows no symptoms of 
decay. On the contrary, there is now all over Russia a new and 
strong life developing within the communes: their members have 
been aroused to activity by the new law which threatened to break 
up their partnership, and they are beginning to practise more 
rational methods of agriculture (grass-sowing, the four-fields 
system, improved implements, and so on). They are also 
endeavouring to get rid of the usual defects of communal land- 
tenure, especially of that of having separate holdings situated in 
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different places, far from their villages. For this purpose the so- 
called ‘‘ group system”’ is now introduced—that is, the large 
communes, and especially the ‘‘ compound communes,”’ consisting 
of several villages, divide into independent groups, in order to 
avoid the wide scattering of their strips. 

It appears, however, from the official figures that, although the 
Land Commissions were more frequently asked by the peasants 
to help the ‘‘ group-land-settling,’’ than to help the ‘‘ outgoing ”’ 
movement, they did the opposite and endeavoured to keep in check 
this new and natural development of communal life.* 

Another important feature of the new law was that the Land 
Commissions were given the right to grant aids in money to those 
peasants who had left the commune and intended to settle on 
separate farms. In virtue of this right the Commissions distributed, 
during the years 1907-1909, £450,000 in loans between 56,000 
householders (about £8 per head), and £32,000 as free grants to 
7,000 householders (about £4 per head). This money was 
intended for the improvement of agricultural technique; but 
in reality it was spent on the building of new houses, acquiring 
new implements, cattle, and so on. The methods of agriculture 
remained the same as they had been before. 

Another important difficulty arose in connection with the new 
law, when it had to be determined, in whom the property rights 
upon the individual allotments should be vested. When the Duma 
and the Council of the Empire discussed the new Land Bill, much 
attention was given to the question, whether the parcels of 
land allotted to separate householders ought to belong to the head 
of the family, or jointly to the whole family. In conformity with 
the principle of individual ownership on which the Bill was based, 
the question was finally decided in favour of the head of the family. 
However, this clause of the law, so far as may be seen from the 
facts communicated to the Press, became a source of very serious 
conflicts, and even dramas, amongst the peasants. Formerly it was 
the custom that the old peasants who could no longer work them- 
selves did not interfere, as a rule, with the management of their 
households, leaving it entirely in the hands of their sons. Now, 
they felt themselves masters of the situation, since they had 
obtained a legal right of doing as they liked with the land. The 


*Up to January rst, 1910, about 61,800 peasant householders applied to the 
Land Commissions for obtaining one-block equivalents of their separated parcels 
of land, and about 7o1,000 householders applied to the same Commissions for a 
““ group-division ”’ of the Communes; but the Land Commissions were not equal 
to this call, and, by their order, land-surveying was actually made in 210,000 
cases of ‘‘ personal land-settling,”? and in 186,000 cases only of “ group-settling,”’ 
and it was finally accepted by the interested parties in 169,000 and 120,000 cases 
respectively. 
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law thus became the cause of many personal recriminations, 
numberless quarrels, and even eventually of murders. 

It is also worth noting that in many cases the peasants 
who had left the ‘‘mir’’ expressed after some time their 
desire to return. As a rule they were received with 
friendliness by the ‘‘ mother-commune,’’ sometimes, on the con- 
dition of paying a certain fine of from £3 to £4. In the province 
of Voroénesh, all the 234 ‘‘ outgoers’’ of three villages went back 
to their communes. In one village (Massachevo), the matter 
was more complicated: the “‘mir’’ flatly refused to receive 
back its seventy-four unloyal members, and the latter no 
longer wished to be individual proprietors! The authorities were 
puzzled, and did not know what to do. Then, by a resolution of 
the land-captain the outgoers were nevertheless incorporated into 
the commune, but without the right of using the communal lands! 
In another village (Podvdérnaia) those peasants who had left the 
commune under the influence of the land-captain, sold their 
holdings, and soon became beggars; they then considered 
themselves cheated, and their indignation against the new 
law was so great that when the land-captain came again to 
the village for the further ‘‘ propaganda’’ of new separations, he 
was received with insults—the result being that eight peasants were 
arrested and deported. Such cases were not isolated. 

Altogether, from the data now published by the Land Com- 
missions, we can arrive at some general conclusions. The 
new law has undoubtedly contributed to the destruction of the 
commune in such places where communal ownership was already 
in decay; and it has helped to eliminate from the “‘ mir ’’ those 
elements which had already begun to fall away. But in Central 
and Northern Russia, in the real stronghold of the commune, the 
influence of the new law is comparatively insignificant, and the 
antipathy of the peasants towards it, so far as can be judged from 
the published facts and figures, is undoubtedly growing. 


Boris LEBEDEFF. 


THE “ESTHETIC PURPOSE OF BYZANTINE 
ARCHITECTURE: 


HE snowy barriers of the Himalayas do not so divide the two 
mighty civilisations of Asia—the Chinese communism of 
Confucius, and the Indian individualism of Vedas, for Asia is one 
in regard to love for the Universal and the Ultimate—as the notions 
of form and colour divide the East and the West. This is the 
standing antithesis between the art of the two continents. The 
art of the West rests on stability and decisiveness of form, which 
pertain almost exclusively to the intellectual part of the human 
Ego, whilst the art of the East depends on changeableness and 
volatility of colour, which belong to the province of the senses. 
The Western temperament being intellectually strong, excels in 
form,* while the Eastern is sensually weak, and therefore its 
superiority rests on colour. This verity becomes evident when one 
travels eastwards through the European towards the Asian 
Continent; as soon as one passes the Prussian boundaries, within 
which the dominating colours, especially in dress, are grey and 
black, the dominion of bright hues seems to increase with every 
mile as one advances towards the mysterious East; the bright 
shades of red, blue, yellow and green resplend in the variegated 
dresses of peasants, who look like lovely wild flowers in the midst 
of the verdure of the fields of Galicia, Malo-Russia, and the 
Ukraine; and when one reaches Moscow, when one ascends the 
heights where the golden Kremlin glitters, and from that eminence 
looks on the Mecca of Russia, one is amazed at the liveliness and 
variety of rainbow-like colours lavishly displayed on walls, roofs, 
cupolas, and domes of churches and houses. One realises then 
how universal is the sense of colour in the East, how deeply it 
pervades the whole of life, how widely it is diffused even on trivial 
objects. In the Orient, where life is in its most primitive and 
simplest stage, colour is manifested in the strongest manner and 
in the richest hues; so much so that it becomes a sense, that it is 
a natural element, while with us it is an acquired taste, put on the 
surface as a decoration of life and not a part of it. Colour is not 
indigenous to Western life, and its presence may be rightly 
attributed to Eastern influence, which came to us by channels too 


* Edinburgh Review, October, 1904. 
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many to enumerate; but it is sufficient to say that Alexander the 
Great and his followers brought to the West the polychrome decora- 
tion from the East, that this was inherited from Byzantium, whence 
it came to Venice and thence spread throughout the whole of 
Europe, while the invasion of the Moors introduced colour into 
Spain. If we admire the glow in pictures of some of the masters 
of the Netherlands, it was brought there by that conjurer of 
brilliant hues, Rubens, from Venice, and the proud mistress of the 
Adriatic had learned it from her ally and friend, Constantinople ; 
Reynolds, the greatest English colourist after Turner, brought 
also his rich suffusion of hues, and his great skill of melting down 
the obstruction of form from the town in which St. Mark’s is the 
centre and heart of colour inspiration. 

It is clear, then, that one of the two essential elements of art, 
colour, is supplied by the emotional and sensuous East; the other 
element, form, has been furnished by the intellectual and self- 
restrained West. As the great qualities of the colour of the East 
are simplicity and strength, one finds the same attributes in the 
form of the West. The form of the West and colour of the East 
are remarkable for opposite characteristics, for while Western 
feeble temerities of half tones and neutral tints look debilitated 
when compared with the opulent and full tones of Eastern colour, 
the capricious, involved, eccentric, confused and fantastical shapes 
of Eastern form—in China, India, Japan, Persia, and Arabia— 
look weak, unstable, and undecided when compared with the 
Western form, full of virility, precision, restraint, and serenity. 
This is the result of the difference in the temperaments of the people 
—according to Hippolyte Taine of the climate—the East being 
inhabited by races who are impotent because of their emotional 
character, and consequently wanting in that energy, strength of 
purpose, concentration, and sober judgment so necessary for the 
perfect mastery of form. It is true that in the classic temple, which 
was the simple conception of strong intellect, there was a certain 
amount of colour; but in Greek architecture, ruled by the law of 
proportions, by the sense of decision and exactness, which 
constitute the foundation of the whole effect of structure, it was 
only like a smile on a lovely countenance, and only helped to pro- 
duce the play of light and shadow; it only lent expression and 
animation to lintel construction of stone and marble, in which 
horizontal and perpendicular lines have a definite reciprocal rela- 
tion; it was not essential to it. 

The union of form and colour was to produce a perfect work of 
art, for which the great qualities of power, of combination, of 
dogged perseverance, of steadfast endurance and self-sacrifice, were 
necessary. To accomplish this great work the Byzantine Greeks 
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were called. Antioch and Alexandria* cultivated the ancient 
Hellenic traditions, but they modified them under the influence of 
the East. Following their example, Byzantium, a new town, 
having taken up in her turn the direction of the Greek art, was 
going to follow a road until now unknown. Hellenic culture 
influenced Byzantine art,+ while the East influenced the inheritance 
of free Greece, and taught her the hieratic gravity of attitudes, and 
especially the magic of colour. The Byzantine art grew on the 
soil on which the capital of the triumphant Christ was built, and 
that new art was going to realise a dream of grandeur—the union 
of form and colour. The Edict of Constantine, promulgated in 
323 A.D., established the capital of the Eastern Empire at Byzantium 
originated by colonists from Megare, in the seventh century B.C., 
and it was there that there was to be created a new and wonderful 
masterpiece of art, in which the genius of the Byzantines succeeded 
in fusing in one peerless whole the Western, well defined and 
perfectly balanced form, with the elusive and capricious colour 
brought from the dreamy East by the victorious ancestors of the 
Greeks, and appropriated by their active and cultured colonists. 
Previously to this the unsurpassable Greek genius had gathered 
the architectural fragments, forms, and lines from Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Egypt, and had harmonised them in a perfect 
classical temple; now, stimulated by the opportunity furnished by 
the demands of a new capital of a great Empire, the Byzantines 
appropriated from the East the diffused attempts at colour delinea- 
tion and, uniting them with their former achievement in regard to 
form, created a new and perfect style, which was properly and 
rightly called Byzantine, because it was in Byzantium that were 
shaped, co-ordinated, and harmonised, new forms, formulas and 
canons; it was there that were manifested and realised aspirations 
which must be regarded as la propre raison d’étre de la nouvelle 
cite. 

Under Justinian art reached its full expression and its golden 
age. When the lowest dregs of the people in Byzantium burnt, on 
the 15th of January, 532, the pre-Justinian church called Sophia, 
the work of restoration began on the 23rd of the following month, 
and the solemn dedication of the new structure took place on 
December 26th, 537! It was dedicated to nothing less than ‘‘ Holy 
“Wisdom,” and it illustrates well the great wisdom of the ruler 
at whose command it was erected; it shows in the highest degree 
the genius of the Byzantine Greeks, personified in Anthemius of 
Tralles and Isidorus of Miletus, the greatest architects that ever 


* Histoire de P Art, by A. Michel; see chapter on Byzantine Art, by Gabriel Miller. 


+ Orient oder Rom, by Strzygowski. Fondements Helléniques de lArt 
Byzantin, by Ajnalov. 
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lived. The splendour and beauty of Santa Sophia shines above all 
man’s creation, for it is a marvel of audacious logic, an inimitable 
and exceptional success. However, one must bear in mind that 
whilst the greatest eulogies are rightly bestowed upon that church 
—the most perfect yet erected by any Christian people—those 
praises must be applied only to the perfect representation of the 
Byzantine interior, for externally the building possesses little 
architectural beauty beyond what is due to its mass, and the varied 
outline arising from the mechanical contrivances necessary to resist 
the thrust of its internal construction.* The internal arrangements 
are complete and perfect, both from a mechanical and from an 
artistic point of view. 

What, then, was the esthetic purpose the Byzantines had set 
before themselves, when they conceived the plan of Santa Sophia, 
that wonderful and almost fairy-like construction, which has 
aroused the admiration and excited the astonishment of the whole 
artistic world? Santa Sophia owes its supreme position in the 
world of art not only to its magnitude and splendour, but to the 
mechanical skill of its builders, and especially to the intrinsic 
beauty of the interior, unequalled by the great medizeval cathedrals 
of Europe; for no Gothic architect ever rose to the conception of a 
hall 100 ft. wide, 250 ft. in length, and 180ft. high. Neither the 
Pantheon nor any of the vaulted halls of Rome equals the nave of 
Santa Sophia in extent, or in cleverness of construction, or in 
beauty of design. Nor was there anything erected during the ten 
centuries which elapsed from the transference of the capital to 
Byzantium till the building of the great cathedrals which can be 
compared with it.t- 

It is evident from the Pantheon at Rome that the Romans had 
mastered the difficulties of domic construction long before the 
transference of the seat of power to Byzantium, the Pantheon 
being, up to this time, the largest single dome ever constructed by 
the hand of man. Simple and grand as it undoubtedly is, it has 
several defects in its design, and these defects the Byzantines 
remedied, and accomplished the extraordinary achievement of 
building the dome in the air and not on the ground, as did the 
Romans in the Pantheon. They have succeeded in raising into 
the immeasurable air the spherical-shaped great helmet of the 
dome,} which bending over, like the radiant heavens, embraces the 
church, and makes it beautiful indeed. And wondrous it is to see 
how the dome gradually rises, wide below, and growing less as it 
reaches higher. 

It is true that other churches, built since, have great domes: 


* History of Architecture in all Countries, by James Fergusson. 
+ James Fergusson, 273. cit. 
trondos. 
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St. Peter’s at Rome, and Santa Maria’s at Florence being each 
126 ft.; St. Paul’s, London, is within a foot of the same diameter ; 
but these domes are only adjuncts to the whole of the church; 
none of them is integral with or supported by the rest of the design, 
and all tend to dwarf the buildings they are attached to, rather than 
heighten the general effect. Santa Sophia’s dome alone is a perfect 
creation, for it constitutes an inseparable and indispensable part of 
the wondrous whole. This marvel of Greek genius was very ably 
described by Procopius of Czsarea* and sung by Paulus the 
Silentiary+ in a beautiful poem written in Homeric metre and 
phrasing. Asa single dome of the area of the central and two 
semi-domes would not have appeared nearly as large, and would 
have overpowered everything else in the building, the great 
Byzantine architects avoided this by constructing a cluster of 
domes, rising one above the other, until they culminate in the wide, 
light, central dome. Thus the whole system is raised on a suc- 
cession of concave surfaces, mutually self-supporting, and lesser 
domes, half domes, and segments of domes, holding together and 
rising like a pile of bubbles, realise their appropriate issue at 
last in the central perfect specimen, in which all culminate, and 
to which they converge. Nothing so perfectly artistic has been 
built on the same scale before or since ; in these arrangements Santa 
Sophia stands alone, and appears exceptional among the great 
structures of the world. 

By building Hagia Sophia the Byzantines completed the Roman 
arch principle, for it is a composition arranged on such a basis. 
Those lofty curves, supported until they sweep victoriously in a 
culminating effort across the vast central gape, are the most 
perfect representation that exists in the world of the resources and 
possibilities that are latent in that principle. The result they 
achieved, in its purity and consistency, is far beyond anything the 
Romans had any conception of. This clearly demonstrates that 
the Byzantines contributed very largely, and in the most important 
manner, to the development of the science of construction by ‘‘ the 
“arrangement by which the thrust of the dome was received by 
““the pendentives—the stone-work between the arches in the shape 
“of a triangle, the lower angle of each triangle, being compressed 
““ where the arches unite, is slender, while the upper part becomes 
““ wider as it rises in the space between them—and transmitted by 
“‘them to the supports, and that they created a new domical style 
“‘ which will remain for ever characteristic of their genius.’’ 


* De Justiniant Imperatort edificii, libri sex, Parisiis, 1537. 

+ He was the chief of Royal Silentiaries; they were Court officials; their office 
was an exalted one, as they ranked with the Senators, they were employed on all 
kinds of service, not unfrequently becoming the historians of the Emperor. 

} Edinburgh Review, men. cit. 
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The daintily wrought and gracefully displayed flexures, winding 
throughout the whole interior, well delineated, marked out with 
distinctness, clearly defined and decidedly structural, were pro- 
posed as studies of form, and were united in such clearly marked 
arrangement that they constitute by themselves the most beautiful 
decoration ever conceived for an interior of a building, and required 
no other beautifying factor. However, this did not satisfy the 
Byzantines, who received from the sensuous East the love for 
colour, and consequently Santa Sophia was most lavishly decorated 
with resplendent hues of costly mosaics. As the pristine splendour 
of the decorative colour effect has been dimmed by time, and the 
Mussulmans have disfigured the adornment by partial obliteration 
and by the childish display of hideous round panels on which the 
** Arab’s wisdom ”’ assumes anything but a decorative effect, we 
must borrow from the Homeric description left to us by Paulus 
the Silentiary, in order to have some idea of the result of the 
influence of the colour brought from the East, united with the 
form of the West. Paulus sang :— 


‘* Yet who, even in the measure of Homer, shall sing of the 
marble pastures gathered on the lofty walls and spreading pave- 
ments of the mighty church. These the iron with its metal tooth 
has graved—the fresh green from Carystus, and many-coloured 
marbles from the Phrygian range, in which a rosy bluish mingles 
with white, or it shines bright with flowers of deep red and silver. 
There is a wealth of porphyry, too, powdered with bright stars, 
that has once laden the river boat on the broad Nile. You would 
see an emerald green from Sparta, and the glittering marble, with 
many veins, which the tool has worked in from the deep bosom of 
the Italian hills, showing slanting streaks, blood-red and livid 
white, or which the Lybian sun, warming with his golden light, has 
nurtured in the deep-bosomed clefts of the hills of the Moors, of 
crocus colour, glittering like gold ; and the produce of the Celtic 
crags, a wealth of crystals, like milk poured here and there on a 
flesh of glittering black. There is the precious onyx, as if gold were 
shining through it ; and the marble that the land of Atrax yields, 
not from some upland glen, but from the naval plains ; in part, fresh 
green as the sea or emerald stone, or again like blue cornflowers 
in grass, with here and there a drift of fallen snow—a sweet 
mingled contrast on the dark shining surface.”’ 


This extraordinary lavishness of colour adornment satisfies the- 
writers on Byzantine art, and they use a profusion of superlatives 
to express their wonderment; but it did not content the genius of 
the Byzantine Greeks, who realised that Santa Sophia was only 
@ most wonderful and perfect study of form. The reason for their 
dissatisfaction probably was that the rich mosaics did not become 
here an architectural motive; they did not determine the archi- 
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tectural style; they were reduced to a mere surface covering, toa 
decorative motive, and, consequently, they were of no real 
significance and true importance. The Byzantines understood 
this, and as they were moreover pressed by the Oriental sense of 
colour as yet unrealised in art, Santa Sophia was left a solitary, 
unique, and inimitable manifestation of their most masterly 
attempt. They preserved the dome system of building, which 
they found most appropriate for the purpose of interior adornment, 
for the display of colour through the means of the new decorative 
material, viz., mosaic. Having come to the firm conclusion that 
if they wished to give a proper recognition in art to colour, they 
must attenuate and even remove the importance of form, they 
determined to eliminate from their new structures friezes, pilasters, 
galleries, cornices, architraves, and archivolts ; they further resolved 
to retain from the domical architecture they created while building 
Santa Sophia, rounded and curved shapes, for they thought these 
more advantageous for the use of the new building material and 
the display of colour. Only when the peerless church consecrated 
to ‘‘ Holy Wisdom ’’ was completed within, they understood that 
the great display of crisp and lofty arches and well-defined archi- 
tectural lines, graceful and varied curves, which constitute the 
main fascination and beauty of Justinian’s unrivalled construction, 
must be made simpler, or even entirely excluded; they compre- 
hended, too, that the domes and semi-domes, which in this 
masterful building were the greatest triumph of architecture, on 
account of their exquisite daintiness, charming gracefulness, and 
surprising variety of shape, must be made less elegant but larger, 
less dainty but deeper, less airy but lower, for only in that 
manner would the artists have larger spaces for the display of 
decorations, and only then would form not preponderate over 
colour. 

Another very important change introduced by the Greeks 
into the new style was the modification of light. For the purpose of 
showing to a better advantage the interior colouring, the Byzantines 
built their new churches in such a manner as to have in them more 
play of light and shade. They understood that abundance of light 
was advantageous for bringing out the beauty of form, but that for 
the keeping of the effect of glow of colour, especially of mosaic, 
a solemn twilight was essential; for it is only in chiaroscuro that 
glow works. This important lesson the Greeks learned from Santa 
Sophia where there is such a profusion of light that under its 
influence the rich hues of mosaics look faded, strange as it seems, 
and as if sprinkled with grey ashes. 

All these changes, concerning the interior decorations and 
manner of lighting the Byzantine churches, are so essential and of 
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such consequence, that they show how erroneous is the notion of 
those who regard Santa Sophia as the prototype of Byzantine 
architecture, the glorious rays of which diffused throughout the 
Christian Orient and reached Palermo, Venice, Ravenna, 
Novgorod, Kieff, the Caucasus, and finally, after so many centuries, 
—this is most strange indeed!—London, where the most artistic 
cathedral was built at the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present century. The Greeks were right to be proud of their 
civilisation, a pride which made them sing during solemn pro- 
cessions a tropaire* in which it was called ‘‘ the eye of the world.’ 

It is obvious that the Byzantine artists introduced those changes 
with a clearly defined purpose, namely, for the advantage of using 
mosaic as structural and not as decorative material, which went 
to make colour the great factor in architecture. 

In order to have a clear notion concerning the differences 
between decorative and structural employment of mosaic, one 
should bear in mind that architecture is a science of building, of 
manipulating form; and consequently, if one wishes to create a 
new architectural style, one is obliged to express an idea of a 
different form of construction. The Byzantines, after they built 
Santa Sophia, understood that if they wished to create a new 
architectural style, they could no longer employ mosaic 
decoratively, this is to say superficially, for in that case the new 
material would not efface the whole structural system of marble, 
brick, or stone architecture; if mosaic should be applied merely 
as covering the material of which a building was constructed, that 
material would be visible, would not convey the notion of a different 
form of construction, and there would be nothing new... This is 
the most important point. Hence the already mentioned changes 
in domical system, which did not rest any longer on the wondrous 
variety of domes and semi-domes, and on the exquisite daintiness 
of well-defined shapes, but whose dominating features were spaces, 
as large as they could be obtained by the construction of vast 
domes, of plain vaults, and of deep apses, all darkened and 
solemn, lavishly covered with glittering gold and beautiful with 
figures and groups blooming with bright hues of blue and crimson 
predominating; in a word, the realisation of the Eastern idea of 
colour. By covering the walls with mosaics in that new manner, 
in buildings constructed for the purpose, the Greeks reached at last 
their aim—they discarded the defined and hard structural form, 
and made colour an architectural motive. 

The best examples of the elaboration of this theory are to be found 
in St. Mark’s at Venice, and in three churches at Palermo, the 


* Art Bysantin, by Gabriel Millet, lib. cit. 
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Montreale Cathedral, the Capella Palatina, and the Martorana 
Chapel. St. Mark’s is too well known to be described here, and 
it would suffice to say that although apparently it is built on the 
same domical system as is Santa Sophia, it is totally different; for 
while the admirable church of Constantinople is only a most able 
development of the arch principle, and an extraordinary elabora- 
tion of dome theory as a constructive motive, in which colour 
adorns form, in St. Mark’s, where there is a complete absence of 
well-defined shapes, mosaic—that brittle, flexible, soft and plastic 
material—dictates the entire interior arrangement, and, in that 
manner, composes the structure and becomes the governing archi- 
tectural factor. If Sdnta Sophia were stripped of all its marvellous 
mosaic adornment, it would remain as beautiful as ever—nay, its 
wondrous curves would have more decisive effect; but if the same 
were done to St. Mark’s, the building would appear bare, and look 
like a caravan cut out in a rock, lacking in the elegance and variety 
at which one marvels in the church of ‘‘ Holy Wisdom.’ In St. 
Mark’s, mosaic is used in accordance with the principle which 
demands that the whole structural system belonging to stone or 
brick architecture must be entirely effaced; which in this case is 
so well accomplished that when one looks at those vast domes, deep 
recesses, and dim apses, one has the impression that the whole 
structure is built of solid gold, studded with precious stones, and 
not with bricks. This is the essential difference between the first 
achievement of the Byzantines at Constantinople and the further 
development of the notion of the control of colour structure, for 
mosaic, being a plastic and soft building material, is a colour 
material as well; consequently, when the Greeks gave preference 
to mosaic over putty, which possesses also softness and plasticity, 
in effect they employed colour as an architectural motive. In that 
manner they succeeded in effacing the structural features of the 
old formal architecture and had, this time, created a new style. 
Perhaps nowhere have the Greeks shown their pursuit of artistic 
effect better than in some Sicilian Byzantine churches. In the first 
place the Montreale Cathedral occupies a very important position, 
not only by its imposing proportions, but also by the mosaic 
decoration in which the great struggle between the Eastern sense 
of colour and the Western conception of form is evident, and the 
issue of that contest was whether mosaic shoukd remain a decorative 
or structural material. In this building it is fully demonstrated 
that there where the Greeks, knowing what was at stake, succeeded 
in carrying out their notion of control of colour over form, they have 
produced the most astonishing result, and shown to great 
advantage the structural value of mosaic by causing the rich folds 
of glittering gold to dominate the interior, and in that manner they 
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placed the substantiality of the constructive material beyond all 
doubt. The victory of the Byzantines was here most complete. 
The mosaics displayed in the Montreale Cathedral astonish by their 
incomparable richness and splendour ; one is dazzled by the beauty 
and confounded by the grandeur of the work;* one is awed by 
the multitude of figures displayed on a surface of six thousand 
Square metres; one is seized with wonder while looking at those 
cunningly wrought forms of saints; one remains speechless at the 
daring of the artists; one feels the might, the grandeur, and the 
infinity of religion. God revealed in the Montreale Cathedral is 
the Almighty Lord, who demands homage and adoration. 

In the Capella Palatina the Greeks were still more successful ; 
for here, as the chapel is but a small building, the competition 
between the Byzantines and the Western artists was less acute, 
and consequently, while in the Montreale Cathedral the Greeks 
were given only the control of the apses, which is of lesser 
importance, in the Capella Palatina they succeeded in mastering 
the dome; this gave them a fine chance to display to the best 
advantage their artistic pursuit and taste, which they did in such 
a manner that the Capella Palatina is the pearl of their art. 
Perhaps nowhere does one understand better the mighty and 
marvellous effect of colour mosaic decorations, of which the 
Byzantines were so fond. While in the Montreale Cathedral one 
bends one’s head in order to offer to the Lord the most respectful 
prayer, at the Capella Palatina one is inclined to ecstatic reverie. 

However, the most successful and the most perfect little master- 
piece the Byzantines ever built and decorated, is the Martorana 
Chapel. One may say, without falling into the pitfall of exaggera- 
tion, that it would be impossible adequately to express its un- 
rivalled beauty in words, for it is the most significant construction 
in the world, notwithstanding its very small dimensions, not only 
because of its zsthetic importance, but also from this point of 
view, that here the Byzantines embodied in the best and ciearest 
manner their idea at which they so steadily and so strenuously 
aimed; in that little building, in which they did not allow any 
structural element to appear, they have established as the 
authoritative law that mosaic must be employed not decoratively 
but structurally, and for this purpose they wrought the whole 
building in unbroken gold, which makes one believe that the whole 
is of precious material. 

Nevertheless, the enthusiastic rapture over this perfect gem of 
Byzantine art should not make us depreciate the great importance 
of St. Mark’s at Venice, for, in the first place, it was-there that the 


*TArt Bysantin dans V'Italie Méridtonale, by Ch. Diehl. 
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positive assertion of the right of the material to establish laws in 
congruity with its own nature, which marks the solid treatment 
of mosaic and the true character of the style, was shown in a 
decisive manner ; secondly, because no other building in the world 
had more influence on art than had St. Mark’s, by the medium 
of its marvellously glowing mosaics. This influence was felt and 
manifested, at first, amongst the Venetian painters, some of whom 
are still inimitable in their dazzling suffusion of colour, and in 
their skill in softening hard shapes; thence it spread throughout 
the whole of Europe. It was through the intermediation of Venice, 
through her great love for Eastern civilisation, that the sense of 
colour brought from the East was diffused amongst the Western 
nations. 

Thus through the spaces of the great church at Constantinople 
came rays of wondrous art, expelling clouds of care; and again 
through another church—at Venice—our mind became filled with 
the joy of colour, both showing us the way to the living God. 


SOISSONS. 


SLEEP AND HER TWIN SISTER, DEATH. 


HE miracle of one century becomes a commonplace to those 
who live in days when science has explained the miracle, so 
difficult is it for men to understand how gradually and hardly was 
won what to them is the accomplished fact. It is a far cry from 
alchemy to the chemistry of to-day, from Albertus Magnus to 
Kelvin and Ramsay, and yet some of the dreams of the Rosi- 
crucians are to-day, in the twentieth century, discussed and 
hypothesised as susceptible of proof. In surgery what is now 
caviare to the million was within a century outside the horizon of 
the most astute followers of Ambroise Paré or Cheselden. That 
human life can be saved by the modern surgeon when threatened 
with the most dire catastrophes is due in no small measure to two 
great discoveries, the one a means whereby consciousness can be 
temporarily abrogated or susceptibility to painful sensations an- 
nulled, the other methods which secure asepsis—the exclusion of 
germs inimical to the tissues of the human body. 

It seems to be not devoid of interest to those who possess no 
technical knowledge to trace the development of the first of these 
discoveries—anesthesia. The present moment offers peculiar fit- 
ness for such an undertaking, as there has been recently published 
a report* which focusses the more modern and scientific views upon 
the premier anesthetic and lifts the subject from the limbo of 
empiric practice to a more rational and scientific level. 

Although the medicine of simples and herbals and the rough 
surgery of neolithic man developed into some semblance of science 
in generations remote from ours, the practice of anesthesia, as we 
know it at present, is a growth of a very near past. We find that 
great surgeon, the late Sir James Paget, describing the terrors of 
the hospital operating theatre wherein he witnessed the sufferings 
of those who lived before anesthetics were in routine use. It is 
true that the curious may find scattered throughout Greek 
and even Chinese literature references to Nepenthes and sedative 
elixirs whereby pain might be assuaged. One recalls the oft- 
quoted story in the Odyssey of Helen preparing for Menelaus 


* Report of the Special Chloroform Committee of the British Medical Association. 
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‘* an antidote to grief and rage, inducing oblivion to all ills.”’ In 
less remote times Ugone da Lucca is reputed (twelfth century) to 
have prepared a soporific which was inhaled by the patient, ren- 
dering him unconscious during a painful operation. Opium, 
Cannabis Indica (the modern Hashish) and mandragora, ‘‘the 
‘* shrieking mandragora,’’ that weird plant, the form of which has 
invested it with many superstitions, formed the basis of sleeping 
draughts, and these, often fortified with alcohol, enabled the 
patient or the malefactor to face, respectively, the knife of the 
surgeon or the hemp of the hangman. Iago cries :— 


‘* Not Poppy nor Mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.”’ 


Weare getting nearer to the discovery, but, as men will do, the 
pioneers of anzsthesia failed to pursue their clues and, being 
daunted by apparent failure, they sought their object in other 
directions. Valentine Greatrakes (1628-1666), one of that most 
dangerous variety of charlatans, an enthusiast, forsook his legiti- 
mate walk of life, that of a soldier, for illegitimate medicine, and his 
‘* miracles ’’’ are reported to have even outshone those performed 
by his gracious Majesty King Charles I]., when that monarch 
“touched for the King’s evil.’”’ Greatrakes was a Paracelsist 
and practised ‘‘ stroking,’ an art which has survived or been re- 
vived in some manner under the name of massage. Greatrakes’ 
powers as an anesthetist were averred to be considerable. It is 
tempting to linger if one had space over the history of the mesmeric 
healers, Anthony Mesmer, Father Hell the Jesuit, the Marquis 
de Puységur—mesmerists, hypnotists, and somnambulists. 
Cloquet, the French surgeon, gave actual demonstration that 
hypnosis was in a limited field a means of producing anesthesia, 
and Esdaile used the method with success in India. Hypnotism 
is still with us, but Braid’s hope of its wide range of application 
has not been fulfilled by experience. The use of ‘‘ blue light ’’ and 
such like are but variants, and the savour of quackery which the 
contemporaries of Mesmer attributed to him still dogs such 
metheds, at least when used as ancillary to surgery. 

The rapid strides which chemistry as a science made in the 
eighteenth century owing to the work of Scheele, Priestley, Caven- 
dish, Watt, Brandt, and Rutherford, prepared the way for the 
application by the Pneumatic Institute of gaseous bodies for use 
in medicine and surgery. Humphry Davy enunciated the fact, 
but failed to apply it, that nitrous oxide gas is a true anesthetic. 
However, nearly half-a-century afterwards, a dentist did apply it, 
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although he failed to convince the surgeons of the value of its use; 
indeed, he appears to have possessed but little faith in his own 
views. But greater things were now upon the knees of the gods. 
The action of ether, or sulphuric ether as it was styled, had been 
studied and the writers on drugs—pharmacologists as we now know 
them—recorded in their books that ether acted as an intoxicant and 
if inhaled produced unconsciousness. This was clearly dangerous, 
and divers and sundry are warned against the perils incident 
to inhaling the vapour. In 1818 we find in the Journal of Science 
and the Arts a paragraph which has been attributed to the pen of 
Faraday, the chemist, which ran: ‘‘ When the vapour of ether is 
*“mixed with common air and inhaled it produces effects very 
““ similar to those occasioned by nitrous oxide.’” Faraday would 
have been familiar with Humphry Davy’s classical work on the 
gas named, and even of the latter’s shrewd observation that breath- 
ing nitrous oxide alleviated the pain caused by an aching molar 
tooth. Again do we find the discovery of practical anzsthesia 
openly confessed and no man discerned it! But in 1842 this pur- 
blind groping was to be replaced by positive demonstration and 
practical application. A young American doctor, one Crawford 
W. Long, started practice in Jefferson, Jackson County, Georgia, 
and reading the ether riddle aright started the good ship “‘ Anzs- 
thesia’’ on her beneficent voyage. Dr. Long’s house was the 
centre for the young people of the district. In those days a 
common practice existed of inhaling “‘laughing gas’’ from 
bladders, with the result that those who inhaled became very 
excited and their antics afforded no small amount of amusement 
to the onlookers. Crawford Long’s aid was sought to pro- 
vide nitrous oxide, but having none and knowing that ether 
vapour would act in a like way the doctor provided the drug and 
“‘ ether frolics ’’ became the order of the day. Irresponsible youths 
and maidens inhaled and gyrated and tumbled about in semi- 
intoxication. Long noticed that bruises or cuts or damage in- 
curred during ether frolics were unfelt by the youthful bacchanals, 
and it was borne in upon him that a like immunity to pain might 
obtain even when the cuts were deeper and inflicted by the 
surgeon’s knife. 

In order to put his theory to the test of experience, he determined 
to employ ether inhalation during his surgical operations, and 
this he did successfully in 1842. Long’s practice was small, as 
the district, a country one, was sparsely inhabited, and so the 
occasions for wide trial were scanty. Nevertheless, to Crawford 
Long belongs the credit for the initial employment of ether. 
W.T.G. Morton, another American, who received the suggestion 
to use ether from Dr. C. T. Jackson, has received the palm for 
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being the pioneer of the use of ether in surgery. Morton, who 
sought to patent his discovery under the name of Letheon, appears 
to have done yeoman service, since he actually demonstrated the 
use of ether in the General Hospital, Massachusetts, in 1846; nor 
did he hide his light under a bushel. It does not concern our 
purpose to pursue this matter, although we may add that Crawford 
Long’s claim to actual priority is legitimate, as the original docu- 
ments which prove it lie before us as we write. The next phase of 
this dramatic story takes us across the Atlantic, and reveals the 
trial of ether in London, and the enthusiasm of Sir (then Dr.) J. Y. 
Simpson. It was this distinguished surgeon who, repelled by 
the disagreeable odour of ether, especially repugnant in his line 
of practice, sought for a substitute. At the instance of Mr. Waldie 
of Liverpool, chloroform was tried in 1847, and Simpson, with 
some medical confréres, inhaled it in a dining-room in Edinburgh, 
sank to a narcotic sleep beneath the table, and on awakening knew 
the world was enriched by the discovery of the greatest and best 
of anesthetics, chloroform. 

If the discovery of anesthesia abounds in dramatic situations, 
and none will gainsay this, the use of chloroform soon introduced 
tragedy. To steal fire from the gods must always carry punish- 
ment in its train, and chloroform, snatched by eager but unskilled 
hands, killed when it should have been the means of saving life. Its 
use was empirical, and its action misunderstood or wholly ignored. 
Until the laborious researches of Snow (1848) and Paul Bert 
(1881), it was difficult to understand why an anesthetic should kill 
one person and merely narcotise another. It was mere beating the 
air to suppose deaths came alone to the careless, since Simpson 
himself lost a patient, or to impute idiosyncracy towards a drug. To- 
day the empiricism of the earlier methods fills us with wonder, not 
because it failed in some cases, but because it failed in so 
few, and it is no small proof of the acumen of our pioneers that 
with but few scientific methods they achieved somuch. What may 
cause us surprise is that the teaching of Snow and Bert has until 
the last few years exercised so little effect upon a profession trained 
in science, and taught in the school of logical thought. What are 
these lessons, and how do they concern us? The answer is simple, 
although the proofs which enforce the truth underlying them are 
based upon the results of years of patient research and physiological 
experiment. The progress made in our knowledge of physiology 
and its methods has enabled us to understand the problem of 
chloroform. 

This anesthetic, we now know, acts strictly and uniformly 
according to the concentration of its vapour when inhaled into the 
lungs. It interacts upon the blood cells, and on the celis of which 
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are composed our nervous system, and the other structures of our 
organism. While one strength or concentration of vapour will lull 
those cells to sleep, another, which is more potent, will destroy 
their power of resistance, so that they die. Thus we know the 
conditions of our problem. To solve it we need a scientific means 
whereby we can control the strength of the anesthetic vapour 
we are using, and can vary the strength at will according to the 
requirements of the moment. It is the personal equation of the 
human being which has always rendered the use of a powerful 
anesthetic a delicate and intricate matter, and must always do so. 
Empirical methods are at their worst in cases in which a life lies 
in the balance, and even the most scientific devices fail unless 
their use is supplemented by skilled employment. All empirical 
methods have the obvious drawbacks that the persons who employ 
them possess no reliable means of controlling the strength of the 
vapour in use, while they possess no accurate knowledge of what 
is the actual strength of the vapour. They are wholly in the dark, 
and can only judge of the safety of the person inhaling by 
watching the effect of the anesthetic upon the breathing. And as 
Lord Lister has expressed it, the strength of the vapour is always 
oscillating between the unduly weak and the unnecessarily strong. 
In the Report to which we referred above, it is stated that about 
two volumes of chloroform vapour in one hundred of air will 
produce safely the condition of anzsthesia. Above this limit 
comes the danger zone, in which disaster and death are always 
imminent. An inhaler has been invented* which controls the 
proportion of vapour used, and shows its strength. It is simpler 
and more portable than the other dosimetric apparatus, and 
so is more adapted for general employment. The writer, 
when he was a boy, remembers that Charles Babbage the 
mathematician was attempting to explain to him the intricacies 
of a new engine, which, alas, was never completed, one to excel the 
powers of his analytical engine. Babbage said: ‘‘ It will do every- 
“‘ thing except speak its results.’’ So of many inhalers for use with 
anesthetics: they can be scientifically accurate and may safeguard 
the person inhaling from receiving an overdose; they are, however, 
machines, and must be controlled by a brain trained in physiological 
methods. 

Few matters concern men more than anesthetics, and yet, 
although the “‘ man in the street ’’ can speak with surprising glib- 
ness of medical and surgical matters, and often possesses the “‘ little 
“knowledge ’’ of them which is, we are assured, a ‘‘ dangerous 
“thing,’’ yet his demeanour towards anesthetics swings between 


*This is due to Mr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt, F.R.S., the eminent chemist, 
and is fully described in the Report quoted above. 
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the extremes equally inaccurate-~on the one hand fear almost 
amounting to panic, and on the other indifference and ignorance. 
If we have unfolded at all rightly the story of anzsthesia, the un- 
wisdom of both alarm and heedlessness must stand revealed. The 
discovery made, the limitations known, and skilled exponents of 
scientific methods provided, danger, unless courted, is infini- 
tesimal. Dread of artificially induced sleep is strong in many 
persons; it is overpowering among savages, but generally absent 
in those whose religion inculcates fatalism. Sleep and her twin 
sister, Death! It is probably the dread of the twin sister which 
originates the anesthesia terror. There are many who welcome 
the sleep, and a few who crave for the subliminal revelations of 
their dreams. The psychology of the anzsthetic dream sleep is 
a subject of more than passing interest, but not to be fully dealt 
with in this article. The dreams are seldom remembered; but 
sometimes they persist, and are startlingly vivid and constructive. 
All will recall the account in the autobiography of John Addington 
Symonds of his dream meeting with the Almighty, and the dis- 
cussion of those problems which beset him, as they beset all of 
us. The writer knows of another curious anesthetic dreamer, who, 
like Peter Ibbetson, ‘‘ dreams true.’’ She assured him that her 
dreams are continuous, although, from the nature of things, they 
occur at wide intervals. Anzesthesia should be sleep. While the 
brain rests the body’s mechanism should be undisturbed, and 
such a consummation we are told is obtainable when chloroform 
vapour is duly apportioned and duly commingled with a just pro- 
portion of air by a method which replaces the handicraftsman’s 
empiric skill by the scientist’s exact methods. 

The adoption of unscientific and haphazard methods, due in the 
first instance to the absence of any scientific knowledge of 
anesthetics and their physiological actions, engenders reckless 
handling of drugs potent for good or evil. 

At the present time, at least in Engfand, the medical profession 
safeguard their patients from the dangers of the maladroit adminis- 
tration of anesthetics by calling to their aid confreres equipped 
with a special knowledge and experience. The subject is no longer 
a mere handicraft but a science; and the art which it teaches is based 
upon physiological knowledge and experiment. Recently efforts 
have been made to provide greater safety by obtaining legislative 
enactments forbidding the employment of anesthetics and anal- 
gesics by persons who possess no medical qualification ; but so far 
no Act has been passed. Thus the menace of a grave danger to the 
public still remains. 

Dubey W. Buxton. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE DIPLOMATIC GAME OF. CHESS: 
GREECE MAKES THE’ FIRST MOVE: 


NDER the auspices of a number of earnest public men from 
South-eastern Europe, whose deliberations will be immune 
from the disturbing influences of genius, a new chapter of 
European history was opened on the “ ill-omened day ”’ of Friday, 
December 13th, at the Hyde Park Hotel. And it began well. 
Greece, in the person of the resourceful M. Venizelos, moved that 
the ex-Premier of Servia, M. Stoyan Novakovitch, a Slav of the 
Slavs, be President of the Delegation.* This motion, which was 
unanimously carried, cemented the union of the allies and filled up 
several rifts of cleavage among them. More helpful still, the 
principle of solidarity was affirmed and translated into the 
procedure of the delegates, who decided to act as one man in their 
dealings at the Conference. There are two ways of doing business 
with Turkey: either for each State of the League to come to terms 
separately with the Porte, or else for the Alliance to behave as an 
organised body, one and indivisible for the time being, and to 
present its demands in their totality, leaving the division of the 
booty among themselves to be settled by a subsequent deal. And 
the latter method was adopted. On the extent of these demands, 
unanimity was also reached almost without debate. In all respects, 
therefore, the outset was promising, even though the day was 
deemed unlucky by the superstitious, whose name is legion. 
Concerning the further tasks which await the Peace Conference 
we are reduced to hopes and conjectures. For a forecast there are 
no solid data. Events chase each other with such bewildering 
rapidity and are discernible only athwart a haze so distorting that 
the daily journalist can hardly chronicle them aright, while the 
monthly reviewer is obliged, unless he ventures far afield into 


* The Turks subsequently objected to the office of President on the ground that 
a President has disciplinary power and can, therefore, fetter the individual delegate, 
whereas it is desirable that every voice be heard and every opinion be uttered. 
The parties ultimately compromised by having a different President every day, 
to be chosen from the delegates in succession, beginning with Greece and con- 
tinuing in alphabetical order. 
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the dangerous region of prophecy, to confine his attention to the 
larger and more permanent aspects of the problem. All that one 
can now say is that the moves in the diplomatic chess match will 
turn in the first instance upon such formal matters as the 
admission of Greece, the revictualling of Adrianople, Skutari and 
Janina, and similar matters. 


NEW BIRTH OF THE BALKANS. 


A glance at the Near Eastern problem as it confronts the Peace 
Delegates and the Ambassadors to-day enables one to discern an 
all-embracing network of chains, national, political, ethnical, com- 
mercial, and military, twisted and tangled inextricably. The ends. 
of the vast coil are hidden from view so that one hardly knows 
where to begin one’s inspection. Overlapping interests, dramatic 
contrasts, seemingly irreconcilable aims and counter trains of 
incidents bewilder us. It is no longer a mere political question, a 
national struggle, commercial rivalry, or a mighty contest of 
peoples that meets the eye. It is the hissing and the seething of 
races and religions, of young and old nations, of sordid interests 
and lofty ideals, in a huge Medea’s cauldron. And just as in the 
experiments of the Greek enchantress, here, too, nobody can fore- 
tell what will emerge from the magic melting-pot. Envisaged 
from the right point of view the spectacle includes all the elements 
of an impressive moving tragedy—the real actors being the souls 
of living and dead peoples, whose parts are now taken by a knot 
of public men. And below the stage surface one catches stray 
glimpses of the dread reality of the tempest of war, of the agonised 
wounded and the dead. 

The new-birth of the Balkans is a wearisome process of three 
successive stages: a diplomatic deal between the Balkan Coalition 
and the Ottoman Empire, the terms of which, embodied in a treaty, 
it is the province of the Peace Conference to settle and define; 
these treaty clauses to be revised and, if necessary, amended 
by the Ambassadorial meeting, which will also ascertain the 
wishes and resolves of the Great Powers on a number of 
reserved questions arising out of the territorial changes, with 
a view to harmonising them. But it is not empowered to do 
more than prepare the case for final settlement. Then, of course, 
the third instance is the will of the Great Powers as manifested by 
themselves. Whether in the anticipated clash of interests and 
ambitions, Europe will be able to act as a single entity or will 
split into two groups, each of which will descend into the arena, 
is the crucial question of the hour. ‘‘ A general war for the sake 
‘““of some wretched little’ port on the Adriatic is a chimera,’’ 
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optimists repeat. Stated in those terms, it certainly appears too 
preposterous to be seriously apprehended. But there is a less 
simple and a sounder way of envisaging the issues involved. It is 
the Oriental problem that confronts us, together with all its old 
bearings and several new ones. They are now pressing for final 
solution ; and the wonder is not that the process of solving them is 
beset with grave dangers, but that the worst fears of pessimists 
did not become dread realities months ago. 

Of all these Sphinx riddles, that of Austria-Hungary’s relations 
with Servia is the most puzzling. If an acceptable formula could 
be framed for that, everything else would be plain sailing. But 
each of these States is vitally interested in securing ends incom- 
patible with those of the other. That is a blunt, plain statement 
of the central difficulty and the main source of danger. An in- 
tellectually big man in Belgrade would discover. or create an issue 
out of what seems to the average politician a no-thoroughfare. A 
Servian Cavour would have adjusted his spectacles and readjusted 
his plans long ago. What M. Pasitch, who is one of the shrewdest 
men in King Peter’s dominions, will undertake, we shall soon learn. 
The reassuring elements of the situation have their source in Vienna. 
Count Berchtold’s influence is on the side of peace, moderation, 
and patience, so long as the dispute is in abeyance; and he is 
minded to let it rest in abeyance until the two belligerents have 
patched up their quarrel and agreed as to how far the balance of 
power in the Balkans is to be shifted Westwards. These are boons 
for which the friends of peace, and in particular the ex-belligerents, 
owe him a debt of gratitude. 


TURKEY RECOVERS. 


To the Peace Delegates now assembled in London one looks. 
for promptitude and dispatch in coming to terms. Europe is 
more interested in the speed with which they get on with their 
work than in the final results of their bargaining. For the latter, 
if obnoxious to the Powers, can always be remedied, whereas a 
week’s delay might mar the prospects of a pacific settlement. 
When I was leaving Vienna I felt very strongly that rapidity of 
action on the part of the Delegates is an essemtial condition of a 
happy ending. And it seems all the more easy of fulfilment now 
that the allies have decided to present a united front to the Turks 
and leave to a subsequent Conference the division of the spoils of 
war among themselves. 

And yet everywhere fears are felt and expressed for the outcome 
of the negotiations, seeing that the allies want so.much and the 
Turks are for ceding so little. For since the onrush of the Bul- 
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garian army was checked by the breakwater of armed men at 
Chataldja, the face of things has altered. Turkey has begun to 
feel her strength. The wall of Ottoman warriors has grown into 
a mountain impassable to King Ferdinand’s troops. Panic has 
given way to military enthusiasm. Fresh army corps have been 
moved to the front from Smyrna, Diarbekir, Erzeroum, and the 
Van districts; heavy guns in prime condition stiffen the line and 
deter a would-be enemy. And now the Turks can afford to wait 
and watch. Already Turkey’s prospective losses are diminish- 
ing because she believes that her foe can neither go on with the 
campaign nor remain much longer under arms. The Bulgarians 
know how to die heroically for their political ideals, but being a 
people of culttire they cannot live prosaically in the field and wait 
indefinitely. It behoves Bulgaria, therefore—the Turks contend— 
either to buy peace by giving up much that seemed hers a few weeks 
ago, or else to resume hostilities and run the ensuing risks. 


DISAGREEMENT OF TURKISH AND BULGARIAN 
DELEGATES. 


But it would be ruinous, many military authorities hold, for 
Bulgaria to go on with the war. For her troops, full of dash and 
heroism though they are, cannot push beyond the Chataldja line. 
The resulting deadlock is permanent. Some army experts go 
further and maintain that in a few weeks the Turks will be in a 
position to take the offensive and march to the relief of Adrianople, 
if that city holds out long enough. This anticipation, however, I 
am unable to share. The Turkish army, strong in numbers, in 
staying power, in dogged courage and in valour, is deficient in 
brain force. It is a powerful body with a weak intelligence. 
Successful resistance to Bulgarian attack is the utmost it could ever 
hope for. And that it has already achieved. Even were it much 
better organised than it is, the material hindrances to a successful 
offensive are practically insuperable. For instance, at present the 
easiest task for the Turks would apparently be the relief of 
Adrianople. But the roads—if one can write of roads between 
Chataldja and Adrianople are sheer impassable. Indeed, the 
whole country is one vast furrowed morass. To despatch an army 
with requisite supplies and to transport heavy guns over that 
Serbonian bog is an impossibility. But it is just as hopeless for 
the Bulgars to break the Turkish line that borders it. And as 
neither belligerent can go forward, the advantage is to him who can 
afford to wait longest. And here Turkey, it is held, is likely to 
prove the winner. This advantageous position, her delegates 
urge, will have to be acknowledged and discounted in the peace 
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terms; and their present firm, almost uncompromising, attitude 
is a natural consequence of it. The retention of Adrianople is 
become a sine qua non of the peace treaty which Reshid Pasha is 
authorised to sign. Dedeagatch, its natural port, is another 
Turkish desideratum. And as Bulgaria is said to be determined 
with all the intensity of the national will to insist on keeping both 
these cities, the ways that lead to a conflict are more visible than 
the paths which converge on a peace settlement. None the less I 
believe in a pacific arrangement. 


BULGARIA’S DEMANDS. 


King Ferdinand’s representatives stand exactly where they 
stood when panic-stricken Turkey sued for peace. The fresh 
currents which have taken their rise since then in the new military 
situation have not drawn them away from the old moorings of 
their schemes for new Bulgaria. They call for the cession of 
Turkey in Europe with the exception of Constantinople and a very 
small strip of territory, and sustain their claims by arguments 
which leave the Turks unmoved. They urge that Adrianople is 
certain to fall in a few weeks at the latest, and once in the hands 
of King Ferdinand’s army all the soldiers in Turkey will not wrest 
it back. But even if the town held out heroically to the end, 
Bulgaria would still demand it as part of her new territory on 
grounds which ought to appeal to the Porte quite as forcibly as to 
the statesmen of Sofia. For, after all, it is of the highest moment 
to both that peace between them, cemented by friendship, should 
be durable. That is also the desire of Europe. And this 
welcome result would be the practical corollary of a transaction 
such as the Bulgarian Delegates propose, whereas Turkey’s 
inadequate offer, if accepted and embodied in a treaty, would tend 
to perpetuate the Oriental question, to provoke a spirited military 
policy on the part of Bulgaria and to render the peace of Europe 
precarious. For Adrianople would be a thorn in Bulgaria’s flesh. 
The frontier of the territory which the Porte signified its willing- 
ness to cede is situated some ten miles from Adrianople. Is it 
conceivable that with such a frontier Bulgaria could remain longer 
than five years inactive? To this the Ottoman reply will probably 
be that there is nothing incongruous in the supposition, and that 
Roumania, whose one railway line to the sea is commanded by 
Silistria with its Bulgarian heavy guns, has none the less pursued a 
very peaceful policy for the last thirty-three years. Why need it 
be assumed that Bulgaria is less sensible to motives of political 
wisdom than Roumania? ‘Again, the argument has two edges, 
and one of them cuts the Bulgarians. For if a frontier situated 
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ten miles from Adrianople is so unsatisfactory that a war to include 
that city in it would seem justifiable, then Turkey has grounds 
equally conclusive for refusing such a frontier, seeing that they are 
identical with those of her adversary. 


BULGARIA’S ARGUMENTS AND APPEAL. 


The arguments drawn from the changed military situation 
do not appeal to the Bulgarian delegates, who simply deny 
the alleged facts on which they rest. If Turkey can afford 
to wait, Bulgaria, it is affirmed, is in a position to advance. 
Her new recruits, who are now being drilled unceasingly, will be 
ready to take the field in January. Then there are the fifty 
thousand men who were operating in Macedonia and are available 
for the new advance. Adrianople will be taken. Chataldja will 
also be forced. But even were it strong enough to bar the Bul- 
garians, these would have no difficulty whatever in erecting works 
as solid and forming a line as formidable as that of their enemies, 
straight opposite these. And then the Slav victor would dis- 
band the superfluous troops and content himself with what he had 
conquered. 

The Bulgarian delegates wind up their argument by a 
forcible appeal to their late enemies to view the elements of the 
case in right perspective. ‘‘ Let us not recall the past or give too 
** great prominence to the present. After all, it is for the future that 
““we are working. And the compromise which we advocate to-day 
“is the only one from which big and helpful results may be con- 
““fidently hoped to-morrow. Accept it and Turkey and Bulgaria 
‘* would become fast friends, with common interests and aims, and 
‘‘ with armies so powerful that their diplomacy would acquire in 
“the councils of Europe the weight of the voice of a Great Power. 
“War between the two would be excluded. For Bulgaria would 
“‘be, if not precisely satiated with territory, at least quite con- 
‘‘ tented with her acquisitions, and for good reasons. She could 
““not usefully weave plans for the acquisition of Constantinople 
“any more than Servia can for the acquisition of the Albanian 
““sea-board. For the lesser States must be careful not to be caught 
“* trespassing on the preserves of the Great Powers. Looking at 
‘ these facts and the principles underlying them, it behoves us both 
“to apply them in a statesmanlike spirit to the decisive performance 
““of a great and noble act which our descendants will bless.’’ 

Those national strivings in the present and those hopes and fears 
for the future are, so to say, the intrinsic motives by which the will 
of the delegates is necessarily being swayed. But there are other 
considerations deriving from collateral or even wholly foreign 
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sources which will also contribute to determine their attitude. 
Among these are the requirements and recommendations of the 
Powers, and the temper of their own peopleat home. Servia’s proud 
demeanour during the past five or six weeks, for instance, is 
credibly ascribed to the growing preponderance even in foreign 
politics which has accrued to her military officers from their 
brilliant victories. They are become the nation’s guides as well 
as its leaders, and the civil Government is correspondingly 
weakened. That would explain much in M. Pasitch’s words and 
acts which puzzles the uninitiated. It leaves no doubt that he is 
right in denying that the Russian Minister in Belgrade, M. Hart- 
wig, inspired the policy of the Servian Cabinet. Friends of Russia 
rejoice at the news and feel like the Quaker who, when an oddity 
boasted that he was a self-made man, remarked: ‘‘ Friend, thou 
““hast relieved the Creator of an awkward responsibility.” 


KIAMIL PASHA AND THE YOUNG TURKISH VIEW. 


In Turkey, too, domestic and internal interests act and react upon 
each other unceasingly. War and peace are become mere levers 
for the attainment of party objects. And the majority of politicians 
are for carrying on the campaign. Kiamil Pasha is perhaps the 
only statesman. He surveys the elements of the situation in 
connection, so to say, with the great mundane movements, 
and he takes to heart the interests of that viable residue 
of what was the Great Ottoman Empire, for that will 
survive when the present upheaval has ceased. His gaze is 
consequently rivetted on the sinister consequences, actual and 
potential, which the Ottoman Empire has to fear directly and 
indirectly from a resumption of hostilities. Bulgaria has to be 
thought of as the friend, possibly the ally, of to-morrow. 
Turkey must leave something to the future. Having tested all 
anchorages, she will find peace and friendship with Bulgaria the 
most profitable. That, in brief, is Kiamil’s way of looking at 
things. 

From a different angle of vision the Young Turks contemplate 
the conjuncture and its possibilities. Like the Military Party in 
Russia when S. Y. Witte and the Japanese Plenipotentiaries were 
striving to split the nations’ differences in Portsmouth, they 
clamour for the prosecution of war d outrance. What they did 
may be briefly summarised as follows, on the authority of a 
Hungarian publicist who is in close touch with the Party of Union 
and Progress.* 


* Herr Felix Valyi, special correspondent of the Pester Zioyd and the Zezt in 
Constantinople. This journalist gave a lecture on the subject on December sth 
in Vienna, and kindly placed at my disposal notes from which I have extracted 
the data of the narrative. 
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HOW THE COMMITTEE OF UNION AND PROGRESS 
TRIED TO STOP PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


After the battle of Liile Burgas, Kiamil Pasha, hearkening to 
the voice of his own patriotic apprehensions, resolved to make 
a bid for terms. Peace now, recueillement later on, constituted his 
programme. The Young Turkish Party, dismayed by a scheme 
which they feared would, if realised, prove a disastrous stroke of 
policy, set themselves to baffle it. —Their spokesman was a man with 
whom I am personally acquainted and for whom I entertain pro- 
found-respect, Prince Said Halmi Pasha. He was accompanied 
by the ex-Minister Talaat Bey. These two called on the Grand 
Vizier, at 11 o’clock one night,* and were at once admitted. They 
had come, they said, ona patrioticerrand. Party strife threatening 
to ruin the Empire, they besought him to end it by making common 
cause with the Young Turkish Party for the defence of the Father- 
land. It is the duty of all parties first to combine their efforts and 
then to direct them against the enemy. The one efficacious way 
of doing this, they added, would be to prosecute the war with all 
available energy, and to persist in it so long as ammunition lasted. 
Chataldja, they felt sure, would become a turning-point in the 
campaign and would connote a marked and desirable change in 
the terms of peace. 

To these views and requests Kiamil Pasha listened attentively, 
and then dismissed the callers with the usual display of courtesy. 
Whether he saw in their action a clever party manceuvre for the 
purpose of entering by the window after having been dismissed by 
the door, or merely an impulse of misdirected patriotism, is 
immaterial to the issue. What is certain is that if Mahmoud 
Shefket Pasha, their military candidate whose cause they had gone 
to plead, had been appointed to a position of responsibility in the 
army, many of Kiamil’s supporters would have angrily objected 
on the ground that a military dictatorship was in preparation and | 
that the Grand Vizier was conniving at it. But the Young 
Turkish Party pinned their faith to Mahmoud Shefket, and asked 
that he might be despatched to the Chataldja line, which he would 
render impregnable. Kiamil maintains that that general was become 
so unpopular in the army that his nomination would have caused 
irreparable mischief to the national cause. Soon afterwards the 
Governmental press accused the Young Turks of dabbling in a 
plot to overthrow the Cabinet or the régime, or both. The press 
organ of the party, Tanin, was suspended, and the office shut up 
by the police. 

But the Young Turks were not deterred. On November ath, the 

* On November 3rd. 
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ex-Minister Hadji Adil Bey, a patriotic worker, with whom I am 
personally acquainted, and the former Sheikh-ul-Islam, Kiazim, 
sought and obtained an audience of the Sultan. Their object was 
to effect in the Imperial Palace what they had failed to accomplish 
in the Konak of the Grand Vizier. They were powerfully moved 
by the national disaster, and showed their emotion. The Sultan 
tried to calm them. Kiamil, he said, was a patriot and a states- 
man ; his motives were excellent and his action would be beneficial. 
They might rest assured that he would not sign away any portion 
of Turkish territory. As for Mahmoud Shefket, he, too, was a 
most useful servant of his nation, and the Sultan fell in with the 
wishes of the delegates respecting him. In his capacity as war- 
lord the monarch commanded that general to become Chief- 
Inspector of the Chataldja line. This behest was issued by word 
of mouth only, Mahmoud Shefket being ordered to set out that 
same day for the headquarters and to enter upon the duties of his 
new office. Kiamil Pasha, apprised of this, and apprehending dire 
consequences to the Empire, repaired to the Palace and had the 
appointment cancelled. The Grand Vizier is now accused by his 
opponents, who are slowly making headway, of having frightened 
the Sultan by silly stories about plots against his life. But whatever 
means may have been used, the fact is that Mahmoud Shefket’s 
preferment was countermanded. 

Dogged perseverance marked the attitude of the Young Turks. 
Once more* they tried their hand and sent two delegates, ex- 
Ministers Talaat and Djavid Beys, this time to the Heir-Apparent, 
with injunctions to win him over to the ideas and the designs of the 
party. But Yussuf Izeddin was obdurate. He remained strictly on 
constitutional ground, declining to take the initiative which belongs 
to the responsible Minister. What inducements the delegates set 
before this prince, I am unable to specify. Their mission 
was a failure on all but one point: the Grand Vizier had to give 
way, not to any member of the Imperial family, but to the Military 
Council on the subject of making peace. It was decided to resist 
the allies to the last and at all costs, and he had to bow 
to this decision. The outcome of this resolve, so far as 
it is manifest, is a matter of history, and will be writ 
large and legible in the peace terms. Meanwhile many of the 
leaders of the Young Turkish Party were arrested and imprisoned 
on charges of conspiracy against the Government. Some fled 
abroad. Among these was the gifted editor of the Tanin, Hussein 
Djahid Bey, whom I recently met in Vienna. 

Now, if despite this widespread eagerness for war, the 
Grand Vizier were to consent to a humiliating peace, it is 
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possible that an insurrection would follow. These matters 
the Ottoman Delegates have to turn over in their minds 
when applying the principle of give-and-take in their dealings with 
the Balkan representatives. It is now stated, I know not on what 
authority, that Kiamil’s mastery in his own country is on the 
wane. 


PROSPECTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Turkey’s meekness having been changed to stiffness since the 
repulse of the Bulgarian army by the troops at Chataldja, her 
conception of what the peace treaty should be has undergone a 
corresponding modification. She now refuses to allow her frontier 
to be formed by the left bank of the River Maritsa: Dedeagatch 
and Adrianople are to continue to be integral parts of the Empire. 
On this point there is to be no compromise. Bulgaria must content 
herself with this division of territory, or else fight for more generous 
treatment. That is the position of the Turkish Delegates as it 
has been communicated to me by competent authorities. The 
allies, if words and gestures mean anything, are to the full as un- 
compromising. They include Dedeagatch and Adrianople in the 
list of their demands, and call this the minimum. They, too, 
announce that they are willing to incur all costs in order to acquire 
this frontier line. And if diplomacy fail to secure it—well, they will 
have recourse to other measures. Naturally enough, the public 
is alarmed at all this and apprehends the worst. The Conference, 
many feel and believe, will break up without attaining the end for 
which it was convoked. But no adequate grounds for such 
a forecast have yet been brought forward. On the contrary, 
as it is manifestly to the advantage of the ex-belligerents to come to 
terms as soon as may be, the probability is that they will do so. If 
they separated without signing an agreement, and if hostilities 
were resumed, the chapter of catastrophes would be reopened and 
either or both parties might suffer irreparably ; whereas a peace, 
however unsatisfactory, will enable them both to progress and to 
utilise whatever future opportunities circumstance may throw in 
their way. My own firm belief is that the Turks will retain 
Adrianople. 

In the front rank of reserved questions is the fate of Albania. 
The Peace Delegates, knowing that their decisions on the various 
aspects of this problem will be overruled, would fain avoid it 
altogether. Of the possession of the Islands the same remark 
holds good. Hence a proposal was advanced some weeks ago that 
for the purpose of simplifying issues and expediting business, the 
Great Powers should make a direct communication to the Peace 
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Delegates respecting what I should term the reserved cases: 
Albania and the Greek Islands. The person who made this 
suggestion to the person who could have acquiesced in it said :— 

‘“ The allies are bound in their own interests to claim Albania 
““and the Islands as part of the war spoil they have won. But 
““each of the Delegates is aware that the Powers have a lien on 
“these possessions, and will decide what is to be done with them. 
** And as there is no appeal from that decision, it would be a mere 
““ waste of time, and perhaps something worse, for the peacemakers 
‘*to raise questions and stir up emotions to no purpose. Would 
““it not help matters, therefore, if the Powers were formally to 
“‘ intimate their will respecting those reserved territories before the 
** Delegates moot the subject at the Conference? ”’ 

The answer was not in the affirmative. 


THE ISLANDS. 


Under these conditions the fate of the Greek Islands will also 
arouse interest and unchain patriotic passion. That Greece 
will insist on obtaining possession of them is a foregone 
conclusion. And she can count upon the support of her allies. 
Already she has occupied the Island of Chios and several others 
and thus created accomplished facts for which diplomacy has a 
certain weakness. But she covets them all. And one cannot well 
blame her. The populations are Greek in language, religion, race, 
and tradition. They gravitate towards King George’s realm. 
Annexation is the desire of their hearts. And it is on the cards 
that congruously with this wistful longing of the nation, coupled 
with Europe’s desire that the nearest possible approach to stability 
should be made in rearranging the political geography of the 
Near East, Greece may obtain most of the islands. Nobody 
imagines that the Porte will cede those islands which command the 
entrance to the Dardanelles, of which Turkey is‘and will continue 
to be the sole guardian. On the other hand, without laying claim 
to the gift of prophecy, one may predict that Greece will call for a 
military and naval definition of those reserved islands. Which of 
them is essential to the effective protection of the Straits? That 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Tenedos are on the line of defence will 
probably be acknowledged by most people. But no true Greek 
will now concur in the view that Mitylene is. There is probably no 
island in the A‘gean which the Greeks are more desirous of 
annexing than this. Union with Mitylene is in some sort a sacred 
ideal, the pursuit of which is certain to find eloquent expression at 
the Conference. _ F 

That Italy will incorporate Rhodes or Astypalaia is not to be 
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anticipated. Were it otherwise, the solid ground of self-denial in 
matters territorial would be cut from under the feet of the Powers. 
For then the game of compensation would be played with all the 
Great States taking a hand. This assertion is not a mere con- 
jecture; I make it advisedly. I have authority for affirming that if 
any one State swerve from the principle here laid down, the other 
interested Governments will follow its example. They could not 
do otherwise. In like manner the freedom of the Straits will not 
be asked for; for it would be considered tantamount to territorial 
aggrandisement. I know that the Imperial Russian Government 
has no intention of bringing the subject before the Ambassadorial 
Conference, or, indeed, of raising it at all unless the guardianship 
of the Straits undergoes a change. Assurances in this 
sense were several times given to Turkhan Pasha, the Ottoman 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg, by the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, M. Sazonoff, and I announced the fact each time. For 
this reason, and others of a less intrinsic nature, the subject will be 
avoided. 


THE STUMBLING-BLOCK OF THE CONFERENCE. 


Now of all the bones of contention between Turkey and the allies, 
the most dangerous is that of the new Turco-Bulgarian frontier. 
For the demands of the two negotiating parties seem as insistent as 
they are incompatible. The allies ask their late enemies to make 
over to them the best part of European Turkey and to be contented 
with the strip of land running from Midia on the Black Sea along 
the River Erghene to the River Maritsa, and so into the Gulf of 
Enos on the A?gean. This would give them Visa on the north of 
the line and Lule Burgas, Chorlu, and Adrianople. That Turkey 
will cede such a vast stretch of territory at a moment when a 
numerous section of her population is clamouring for war, is 
hardly to be imagined. What then? 

The Delegates having exchanged views on this subject will find 
themselves in a no-thoroughfare, seeing that at first neither party 
will yield an iota of itsclaims. And from the resulting deadlock there 
are but two possible issues, mediation by the Great Powers or the 
resumption of hostilities by the belligerents. But although the 
general belief at the moment of writing is that the renewal of the 
campaign is inevitable, and although all the symptoms are un- 
doubtedly portentous, I cannot help feeling that it is the first 
alternative which will solve the difficulty. Europe will set the 
peace machinery moving anew, and the Conference will try its 
hand again. Good advice, however, is the most drastic means 
which Europe is likely to employ for the purpose. Each of the 
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negotiating parties has an idea that in order to hinder the effusion 
of blood the Powers will bring their authority to bear—on the other 
side; that being the best way of rendering peace secure for many 
years to come. But none of the Governments would venture to 
embark on such an impolitic course. The belligerents went to 
war in defiance of Europe’s counsel. They asked that they might 
carry on the campaign without being hampered by any of their 
powerful neighbours, and their request was complied with. On 
what reasonable grounds could any State now venture to disregard 
the spirit of neutrality heretofore respected and take sides with one 
belligerent by putting pressure on the other? A united Europe 
might act thus, but Europe is not united. Still I feel 
that it is the interests and instincts of pacific Europe translated into 
self-protecting acts, rather than any spirit of compromise which 
one can now detect or assume in the attitude of the champions of 
the belligerents, that will prevent a resumption of hostilities. 

In one respect Bulgaria is imitating the tactics deployed by 
Count Witte at Portsmouth, who began by lamenting the 
overwhelming obstacles that lay between him and_ peace, 
and went on to express his painful anticipation that the boom 
of artillery would shortly drown the voices of the envoys 
who were come to preach peace. The press organ, Mur, 
which reflects the views of King Ferdinand’s Government, 
announces that the bulk of the members of the Legislature, 
irritated that the Bulgarian army should have had to halt almost 
at the gates of Constantinople, desire the interruption of negotia- 
tions, are ready to vote all requisite credits and to support the 
Government to the end of the war, of which the finale should be 
the entry of the allied troops into the Sultan’s capital. ‘‘ The 
‘“chances of peace,’’ adds the Mir, ‘‘ are insignificant, and it is 
highly probable that instead of plenipotentiaries it will be guns that 
‘‘ will again begin to speak. This time their voices will be more 
“ effective, but until then we are bound to make sincere efforts for 
““ the definitive cessation of military operations and the conclusion 
‘of a worthy and durable peace. All the territories occupied and 
““all the places besieged ought to become the property of the 
“twactors<” 

If the Conference pushes its efforts to a successful consummation, 
there will still remain the division of the booty among the allies to 
be taken in hand. And here, too, there are difficulties, but no 
serious dangers. It is the rock on which the amalgam of Balkan 
States may go to pieces. Greece and Bulgaria, for example, lay 
claim to Salonica. -Bulgaria’s attitude on this question will be 
strengthened tenfold if the territory which she hopes to receive 
from Turkey be whittled down during the present work of bar- 
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gaining. In any case, this and cognate matters will probably be 
submitted to a Balkan Court of Arbitration to be created, ad hoc, 
unless the Peace Delegates are in the meanwhile authorised to try 
them. 


SERVIA AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The third and final stage through which the Near Eastern 
problem must pass on its way to a solution is the Ambassadorial 
ordeal, terminating in the sanction of the Great Powers. Then, 
and only then, will this dread spectre, which has haunted Europe 
for generations, be exorcised. And here, too, there is a 
difficulty: the rivalry degenerating into bitter hostility between 
Servia and Austria-Hungary. This is no mere passing 
trouble. It is one of those thorns in the flesh of a nation 
which abide. In this it resembles the Irish difficulty in 
Great Britain and the Polish problem in Russia and Prussia. It 
is no easy matter to get at the rights and the wrongs of the disagree- 
ment, so completely have they been buried out of sight under 
prejudice and passion. Indeed, the disinterested observer 
will in the last analysis discern no tokens of right and wrong 
in the rivalry and animosity of the two States, nought but the mani- 
festations, occasionally ill-timed and often mischievous, of the 
instinct of self-preservation common to all peoples. Austria- 
Hungary and Servia are both growing and each needs space 
which is indispensable to the expansion desired by the other. That 
is the root of the matter; the rest is but its ramifications. And as 
Austria-Hungary is a member of one group of Powers while Servia 
is protected by another group, the relations of the Slav State to 
the Habsburg Monarchy have a more important bearing on 
European politics than would otherwise be the case. 

Austria-Hungary is a federal State, not a homogeneous nation. 
It is made up of ethnical fragments, most of which gravitate with 
more or less force towards a larger body over the borders. The 
Germans—the most cultured and wealthy of them all—cast loving 
eyes in the direction of Berlin; the three million Roumanians feel 
drawn as by some potent spell towards the State ruled by King 
Charles; the Serbs look wistfully towards Belgrade or, further still, 
towards Russia, the country of the Northern Slavs, whose might 
is the hope of all her kith and kin throughout the globe. The 
Czechs, too, with whom the German element in Bohemia has for 
years been living at daggers drawn, belong to the North Slav 
race, and are well disposed towards Russia. The Poles alone 
attract their brethren (of Russia and Poland) instead of being 
attracted by them. National strivings and aspirations are the order 
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of the day. The leaders of the Monarchy have not yet devised the 
ways and means of satisfying these. But they hope in due time 
to weave a workable scheme which may amalgamate all elements 
inastrong community. Asan authority on the subject* remarked, 
** the State reason has yet to be found which will cement the union 
‘‘of them all. It is not vouchsafed us to inscribe the State reason 
‘‘on a common national flag.’* But as the two nationalities which 
heretofore pursued each other with bitter hate, the Czechs and the 
Germans, have at last acquired the conviction that a modus vivendi 
is an absolute necessity for them both, so the other nationalities, 
it is hoped, will in time agree upon a basis for a similar arrange- 
ment. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY “DEFEATED BY SERVIA 
WITHOUT WAR. 


The Austro-Hungarian Empire is a political necessity, without 
which the balance of power in Europe would be unstable. And as it 
lacks national unity, for which the substitute is loyalty to the 
reigning house, the pivot of the Monarchy is, I should say, 
economical. Hence the leaning of its population towards pacific 
development, its craving for normal life and lighter financial 
burdens, and its aversion to wars for territorial expansion. Recent 
events have given a shock to the Dual Monarchy which has been 
felt by the classes and the masses alike. And what repeatedly 
happened in the past is likely to recur in the future which, happily, 
is still plastic. Eeonomically all those changes tend, unless adequate 
correctives be applied, to close up industrial markets to the popula- 
tion, to jeopardise its outlet on the Adriatic, and to impair its 
sense of political security. 

Count Berchtold has had to cope with a situation fraught with 
fateful possibilities. His military advisers tell him that the most 
formidable danger to be guarded against is the junction, at any 
noint of Austria’s frontiers, or as near to them as is Durazzo, of the 
two great ethnic streams, the northern and the southern Slavs. Let 
these once come together and the sands of the Empire are run. 
Mazzini predicted that one day the Turkish Empire would be over- 
thrown by a coalition of the Balkan States and that changes would 
then ensue which would bring about the collapse of the Dual 
Monarchy. And that is still the faith of many. To say that its 
speedy realisation is the piwm desiderium, nay, the deliberate aim 
of the Serbs, is to utter a truism, not to imply a rebuke. No 
patriotic Serb would care to deny the allegation. 

Now against this set tendency, which is computed to have cost 


* Dr. J. M. Bernreither, Oesterreichische Rundschau, Bd. xxxiii., Heft 5., p. 323- 
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her in various crises during the past few years no less than 
125,000,000, of which £21,000,000 will have been expended 
during the present troublous times,* Austria-Hungary feels bound 
to protect herself. A large class of professional politicians in the 
Monarchy, as well as the Man-in-the-Street, who is a confirmed 
simplicist incapable of analysing and heedless of the intricacies of 
the situation, clamour for drastic action: ‘‘ Let us teach the Serbs 
‘fa lesson which they will not soon forget.’’ Those are words of 
irresponsible fire-eaters. 


CLUE TO COUNT BERCHTOLD’S POLICY. 


Happily Count Berchtold’s ideas run in a different groove. His 
perception of things is not coloured by prejudice, his judgment is 
not warped by passion, and his policy is marked by uncommon 
elasticity. All Europe is still under the impression of the brilliant 
way in which he adjusted his policy to changing conditions. For 
a time it was accepted as an axiom that Austria-Hungary would 
not tolerate a Slav victory lest it should truncate her own schemes 
of policy. But to my knowledge Count Berchtold, and before him 
Count Aehrenthal, were well aware of the highly unstable 
equilibrium of South-eastern Europe and were as well prepared for 
its collapse as for its continuance. The outbreak of the war 
revived the belief that Salonica would be claimed and the Sandjak 
annexed by Austria-Hungary. I knew that the assumption 
underlying that forecast was erroneous. And events have 
since made that clear to everyone. Austria-Hungary could 
have moved Roumania to mobilise against Bulgaria in a 
week, and could herself have obliged Servia to protect 
her frontiers on the Hungarian side with the troops needed for the 
campaign. None of these things was attempted. 

Peace and grounded confidence in the durability of peace are 
absolute necessaries of existence to Austria-Hungary. Hence 
friendship with Servia is, so to say, the very life-blood of the 
progress and prosperity of the Monarchy. And the desire for this, 
which is the clue to Count Berchtold’s line of action, is, I may say, 
also shown by a personage who is commonly and erroneously be- 
lieved to be working to bring about a conflict, the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand. Hence it is not a craving for territorial expansion nor 
political advantages that actuates the leading statesmen of the 
Empire, it is the desire, the resolve to ensure this lasting peace, to 
cultivate this indispensable friendship and thus to render cultural 
progress and material prosperity easy alike to all the peoples of the 
Monarchy and the Balkans. When Count Berchtold lays down the 


*Cf. Daily Telegraph, December 16th, 1912. 
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cares of office and quits the Ballhausplatz, the Balkans will it is 
hoped have ceased to be volcanic. That is the central aim of his 
policy, and he is paying a heavy but not exorbitant price to secure 
it. Political games of hazard—baccarat and trente-et-quarante— 
are to be suppressed in the Peninsula henceforward. 

This humane yet patriotic striving will come into clear outline 
during the meeting of the Ambassadors, and into still sharper 
relief when the Powers arbitrate direct from their respective 
capitals. The Austro-Hungarian programme may be briefly 
defined as follows. Albania, the frontiers of which have yet to be 
traced, shall be an autonomous State. That it may live* it must 
possess its sea-board intact. None of the belligerents, therefore, 
shall receive a furlong of the Albanian coast. Parenthetically I 
may remark that the substantial objection to any cession of territory 
there is apprehension of its political consequences. For Austrians 
take it for granted that whatever belongs to Servia may be utilised 
by Russia when ‘“‘the supreme hour strikes.’’ Servia will be 
required to accept irrevocably the frontiers of the new State, which 
will be a proclaimed one and indivisible, but she will receive the use 
of a harbour in Albania and a guarantee for the duty-free con- 
veyance of her exports and imports over the railway leading to it. 
It is also possible that this line may be guarded by an international 
force. 

AUSTRIA’S ECONOMIC DEMANDS. 


Next in order come considerations of an economic character, the 
far-reaching significance of which for the population of the 
Monarchy it would be difficult to over-estimate. For example, the 
administration of the Oriental Railways is about to undergo an 
important change of some kind, in consequence of the redistribu- 
tion of territory hitherto under Turkish dominion. Care will be 
had that that modification, whatever its nature, shall not impair 
the vested interests of third parties, and, in particular, of Austro- 
Hungarian or German subjects. 

The lines from the Servian frontier right on to Constantinople 
and from Salonica to Mitrovitsa, although run by a company 
nominally Ottoman, are practically owned by subjects of Austria- 
Hungary and Germany, who supplied the requisite funds and hold 
the bulk of the shares. Arrangements must accordingly be 
adopted either to buy out the company altogether or else to assure 
it ways and means of continuing its exploitation without let or 
hindrance from the new possessors. The form which this transac- 


* Personally, I entertain grave doubts that it can exist as a more or less indepen- 
dent, self-governing community. The problem will, it seems to me, prove as 
difficult as the standing up of a needle in the middle of a circle of magnets. 
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tion might assume has not yet been decided upon, but after accept- 
able proposals have been elaborated, discussed, and reduced to 
writing, they will be duly communicated to the Ambassadorial 
meeting. 

Thirdly, Austria-Hungary’s commercial and industrial standing 
in the territories now about to pass from the Ottoman Empire to 
other States would necessarily change to her detriment unless 
adequate correctives were applied. Most of the sugar imported 
there, for example, was manufactured in the Dual Monarchy by 
Austro-Hungarian subjects, and as Turkey possesses no factories 
of her own they had nothing to fear from foreign competition. 
Henceforth this advantage will disappear, and Bulgaria and Servia 
will soon oust the Austro-Hungarian product from _ those 
markets. The exportation of various textile stuffs would be 
affected similarly, and Bulgarian industry would soon be able, with 
the help of tariff legislation, to eliminate competition on the part of 
the population of the Dual Monarchy there. 

The remedy for, or rather the preventive of, these undesirable 
consequences is a revision of the commercial treaties already in 
vigour between these States. When these compacts were first 
drawn up, Servia and Bulgaria were not what, with Austria’s 
benevolent acquiescence, they are now about to become; and as 
their rapid development would have been impossible without her 
moral support, it is only fair that she should not suffer materially 
for this service spontaneously rendered. 

The nature and extent of the stipulations which will be embodied 
in the new commercial treaty have not yet been set down definitely 
in writing, still less have any conversations on the subject passed 
between the Governments interested ; but now that the new Servian 
Minister has arrived in Belgrade the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Office will take the earliest opportunity of mooting the matter, and 
hopes to encounter a friendly disposition on the part of Servia to 
give and take, without which neither a revision of the commercial 
treaty, nor the establishment of neighbourly relations, nor even 
peaceful juxtaposition will be possible. 


LAST NOT LEAST—FRIENDLY DISPOSITION. 


This talk of friendly disposition may seem vague and unreal to 
the average reader, but judging by the stress laid upon it by 
Austrian statesmen, it is immeasurably more important than all the 
other points of the programme taken together. For if Servia con- 
cedes everything else, but is deficient in this, the serene and 
sustained confidence of her own leading statesmen that in the 
twelfth hour they will manage to hit it off with the Ballhausplatz 
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may turn out to be a catastrophic delusion. Servia and Austria- 
Hungary have to live side by side, and must, therefore, be close 
friends or deadly enemies. 

Of late years their intercourse has not been characterised by 
friendship. Servia has had it in her power to provoke ruinous 
crises in the Monarchy, one of which is at present felt by the classes 
and masses alike. And Austrians hold that she has used this 
power fully. Most irksome and costly measures are resorted 
to in the Dual Monarchy. To my knowledge Austrian 
and Hungarian men of business, lawyers, bankers, and 
teachers, who were recently drafted into various regiments, 
are at the present moment exposed to extreme hardships 
in Galicia, where the soldiers have to sleep on straw sacks and 
sustain life as in wartime. And this during the most festive season 
_of the year. Consequently the entire population is embittered 
beyond words. 

No one will be surprised to learn that the Vienna Cabinet is 
resolved that this shall be the very last crisis of the kind which 
Servia will be allowed to provoke in the Habsburg Monarchy. 
Certitude on this point is the principal result which Austria aims 
at attaining. So long as the military operations of the allies were 
going on, the Government refrained from any kind of action 
calculated to hamper the gallant Servian officers charged with the 
realisation of the plan of campaign; but now that the hour of 
reckoning has struck, Servia, it is confidently expected, will not 
only agree to the legitimate demands already enumerated, and 
evince a friendly. spirit towards Austria-Hungary, but will 
also take efficacious measures to remove from her mind all mis- 
givings respecting the pacific character of the future intercourse 
between the two States. 

This, I am assured, is the alpha and omega of the coming Austro- 
Servian agreement, without which everything else will be 
unavailing. 

It is no easy task at this moment to phrase precisely the nature 
of the arrangement which alone would carry conviction to the mind 
of the Austrian Government, and through them to that of the 
nation. I am able, however, to state that on the one hand it 
will behove Servia to pursue a military policy which shall 
not be calculated to arouse reasonable misgivings in the minds of 
those who are responsible for the defences of the Habsburg 
Monarchy, while, on the other hand, no concrete demands will be 
preferred or proposals expected by the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment of a character not perfectly compatible with that freedom of 
action for Servia and that sense of national dignity of which every 
independent State is rightly jealous. But between those two 
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extremes lies the possibility of relieving the population of the Dual 
Monarchy from suffocating nightmares like the present crisis; and 
unless that possibility be translated into certitude, diplomacy will 
have failed to answer the veritable Sphinx question, and the 
enormous expenditure incurred will be money thrown away. 

Looking speculatively at the matter, it is assumed that as the 
Slavs scattered over Turkey’s European dominions have been now 
rescued from the yoke of the secular oppressor, the justification for 
a numerous Servian army which heretofore existed, and was 
successfully pleaded in reply to awkward questions, has gone. A 
land army on that scale in future could, therefore, have but one 
aim, one objective, and one result, the recurrence of the present 
‘‘ war in peace ’’ which has aroused universal resentment against 
Servia among the peoples of the Dual Monarchy. At present the 
civil population feels most of the hardships of war before a single 
shot has been fired. This danger it is said must and will be dispelled 
if possible as the result of the negotiations which are now beginning, 
but in any case as the result of Governmental action, inspired by a 
rational care for the well-being of the peoples of the Monarchy. 

It is my own firm belief that the Austro-Hungarian Government 
cannot require more trustworthy guarantees for Servia’s good 
behaviour than the new balance of power which is about to be 
established in the Balkans. I further hold the conviction, based on 
acquaintance with the essential elements of the problem and with 
the men who are labouring to solve it, that Count Berchtold and 
M. Sazonoff will succeed in settling all disputed matters on the lines 
of give and take and without an appeal to the sword. 


E. J. DILton. 
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THE CHRISTMAS MUMMERS, 


‘To shorten winter’s sadness, 
See where the nymphs with gladness 
Disguiséd all are coming, 
Right wantonly a-mumming, 
Fa la.’’ 
[ELIZABETHAN SONG. | 


HE coming of the September Players* was not the only dramatic 
episode in the history of Woodhaven, the little village in the 
clearing of the forest on the hill above the ancient harbour. There 
is a certain play-acting instinct in human nature that is not dead 
even to-day, an instinct that performed a very real part in the lives 
of men and women in the Middle Ages, and, indeed, in certain 
unchanging districts down into later days within far-off living 
memory. The drama that sprang into sudden perfection in the 
late sixteenth century owed its possibilities to the fact that the 
dramatic sense had long germinated in the hearts of the English 
people, and not least in the hearts of the English country people. 
It is not really wonderful that the greatest of all dramatists was of 
country birth and breeding. The miracle plays, the moralities, 
the mumming were not more notable signs of this instinct than the 
fashion in which the country-folk read into every flower and plant 
dramatic significance in the lives of the actors in that great drama 
and tragedy which at all seasons of the year was impressed on the 
hearts of all folk—the drama of the household of Nazareth, the 
tragedy of the life and death of Jesus Son of Mary. We find little 
plays in all country districts, plays that mingled the story of the 
Holy Family with miracles and moral sayings and doings, and with 


*See The September Players, Literary Supplement, September, 1912. 
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mummery that presented not only the lives of prophets, saints, 
and martyrs, but of characters that had impressed themselves on 
the mind of the age. Thus in the early nineteenth century, almost, 
or perhaps quite, within living memory, we find in quiet country 
places plays or mumming going on in which Father Christmas 
jostles elbows with Napoleon Bonaparte and King George III. 
(who by a curious perversion of things takes the place in the play 
immemorially performed by Saint George of Merry England, and 
perhaps sometime of Cappadocia). 

Woodhaven retained in obstinate fashion the traditions of many 
centuries; indeed, it would have been surprising if it had not, since 
so little had changed there in the changing years. Generation had 
succeeded generation, as oak had succeeded oak, overlapping each 
other by scores of years that made the handing on of traditions not 
only likely, but certain, since the rubbing of mind against mind 
was not warded off by the cotton-wool of print. The story of Saint 
George is always, in some manner or other, the story of these 
little dramas. It is hardly appreciated to-day how firmly the 
Georgian legend was grafted on to the unofficial spiritual life of 
England. It is pleasant to believe that St. George was not the 
ruffian of Cappadocia, but the brave Tribune and victim of 
Diocletian, who died for the faith, in the final struggle of paganism 
against Christianity, on April 23rd in the year 303. The associa- 
tion of Rome and Britain at this time was close, and this perhaps 
accounts for the legend that St. George appeared on the banners of 
King Arthur, and for the fact that his name was written on the 
hearts of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. So deep down into our 
national life goes this patron saint that his cult was centuries old 
before, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, he received 
national and official recognition both by Church and State. He 
represented, in his struggle with the dragon, the perpetual struggle 
of good against evil, of Christianity against Paganism. So we 
must not be very surprised when we find the antagonists in the life- 
long battle respectively represented by Good King George III. 
and Bonaparte the Bad. 

The revival of the play in Woodhaven (and such revivals in a 
rather more literary fashion might well take place in every rural 
district) was due to the long-vacational vigour of an undergraduate 
and his friends who tormented the oldest inhabitants, the British 
Museum, and the fruitful pages of Notes and Queries in search of 
the veritable text of an ageless mumming to be performed in the 
medizval barn that crowns—thrice mystic spot!—a twin hill to 
that on which Woodhaven sleeps. 

Those who only know this hill in summer know it not; those who 
only know it in the young green glories of spring or in the purple 
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splendours of autumn: know it afar off; but those who know it in 
the early and late twilights of winter are in touch with the mystery 
of things. The ploughman, moving homeward or workward in 
the dusk, is a Son of the Forest who, if he but spoke, would reveal 
it all, and his massive mysterious horses are but late released from 
or about to be yoked to the chariot of the Sun. The whistling 
plough-boy—such are the transformations of fancy—is Pan at 
least, or perhaps Apollo, while the children, half-scared, half-lured 
by the dusk of evening, have notes in their voices that fill the 
thickets with unnumbered gnomes and the looming trees with 
peering sprites. As the twilight falls the cry of the plover bids the 
wayfarer beware, and in the grassy places scuffling woodland 
creatures tell us that though the yellow oak leaves be dead on the 
boughs all is not dead; that the holly and the nettles and the ivy 
are alive and green, that the elder is bursting with life bitter mid- 
winter though it be, that the yellow lights on the hill denote a 
Sabbath of witches, and the lights in the dale unspeakable things. 
Push on through the twilight of forest paths, up the hill, and at 
last the weirdness and the mystery of it all is crowned by the sight of 
a clearing, where stands the great dim medizval barn, a church-like 
object in the dusk, but in reality—not temporal reality, for that 
involved the storing of the roots from Beltward’s farm, now happily 
unlet—in spiritual reality, it is the Temple of the Forest Gods. Here 
the mummers practised their mumming from early in December 
onwards to be ready for the Feast of the Holy Innocents—who 
were surely, here and now, the Forest Gods—when all and sundry 
from far and near, as very crude postbills announced, were bidden 
to the mumming. ’Twas the spot for it, so the very oldest 
inhabitant, a man of nearly a hundred winters, had announced, and 
he was confirmed in this and much else by archzological research. 
Never before had the Forest Gods been so imprudently defied ; 
young men and maidens, even old men and children, had cease- 
lessly visited the spot in that season of the year when the Lords of 
Misrule howl from the forest seaward and the Lords of the Break- 
ing Sea answer theircall. The woods were robbed of red-and-yellow- 
berried holly and ivy and white-berried mistletoe; great saplings 
were planted in the empty barn to form wings of scenery and—tell it 
not in Exmoor, publish it not in the Dales of the North—a 
mechanical fiend converted a waterfall into a source of electric 
light that lit the barn in fitful fashion with sudden pauses of pre- 
historic darkness. 

Let us haste to the mumming, nor stay to describe the actors, 
familiar, every one, to the waysides of Woodhaven. The Christ- 
mas feast itself had been disturbed by expectation, and the woods 
groaned with intrusions on the evening of the day of Holy 
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Innocents. To glance at the audience, the rural audience, is all that 
is permitted. The strange light threw on their faces curious 
shadows that made the young look like their grandparents, and 
gave back to the aged for an instant’s space memories of far-off 
days. A stolid look of critical patience and restrained anticipation 
marked all these wooden brown old faces. They did not believe 
it was possible to revive the manners and pastimes of the dead. By 
a miracle of contrivance the oldest inhabitant, who himself had seen 
a performance in this very barn, was there. The leafy stage, 
covered with flour for snow (wicked waste, said Mrs. Snebbit), 
flickered in the uncertain light. Then a bell rang and in a moment 
the mumming began. 


THE MUMMING (abridged). 


Enter Wispom (a village maiden) : 


I bid you all, good folk, behold 
This mumming wise, this mumming old, 
And learn with patient mind from it 
That Goodness is more worth than Wit. 
[Exit. 
Enter Davin (a plough-boy) : 


I slew Goliath with my sling 
And so became of Israel King, 
While ere to death myself had gone 
I gave my throne to Solomon. 
So you may slay your sins and give 
Your children thrones on which to live. 
I say no more for here cometh 
Sin and his mighty brother, Death. 
[ Exit. 
Enter SIN (presented by the Curate) and DEATH (presented 
by the Doctor). 


Sin: I think the world is well in hand, 
Well hid in night and deeply banned. 
DraTH: I have done all that Death can do 
To hide from Man the heavenly blue. 
Sin: Yet I am fearful, for I met 
Three kings on mighty Olivet 
Who told me that a Christ was born 
To bring to man Eternal Morn. 
DraTH: If this be so, my task is done, 
And I shall hie me to the Moon. 
Sin: Yea, all is lost; I see a sight 
That breaks the pleasant gloom of night. 
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[Tableaux of the Inn and the Stable at Bethlehem, and the 
visits of the Shepherds and the Magi.] 


Sin: There is still hope; hold back the news, 
Torment the heathen, pinch the Jews, 
And make the others turn their back 
And so salvation ever lack. 
DEATH: Good plan indeed, and I will play 
The Mediciner to such as they. 


[Suppressed excitement from end to end of the Barn.| 


Sin: Good Death, a Dragon now become, 
And in your mouth make me a home. 


[Transformation in the wings, The DRAGON is personated by 
the local store-keeper.| 
DraGon: Not every Dragon looks so nice 
In triple brass and arméd thrice, 
Goodness to slay with keen device! 


[Hides behind a tree. Enter Saint GEORGE (the Vicar— 
suppressed applause) armed to the teeth. With hima 
page who carries his lance.| 

St. GeorGE: Thrice I must slay incarnate evil: 
The Wicked World, the Flesh, the Devil; 
The Serpent’s self my lance would face, 
E’en in this dark and dismal place. 

[Tableau vivant: KING ARTHUR and the Knights of the Round 
Table, with a number of British Princesses, welcoming 
SAINT GEORGE to England. The supreme effort of the 
neighbourhood. Unabashed applause.| 


St. GEORGE: Now have we banished heathendom 
From England’s lovely land, 
But other evils swiftly come 
And here I arméd stand. 

[Tableaw: SAINT GEORGE about to slay a triple headed DRAGON 
bearing the legends Plague, Famine, Drink; a company 
of angels in the background sing as he begins his work. 
A bashed applause.| 

St. GEORGE: Now must I slay the Dragon’s self, 
The greed for power, the thirst for pelf ; 
Come forth thou grisly, scaly elf. 


[The DRAGON crawls forward and roars dismally.] 
Open thy mouth and let me thrust ; 
My spear right through you to the dust. 
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[The DraGon complies and dies. Archeological effort. 
Scene taken from an actual medieval English fresco.] 


Now all is ended: Death and Sin 
Have met their doom; let life begin. 


[Final Tableau: Merry England; the perfect village merry- 
making in the New Age.] 


Enter Wispom (as Father Christmas) : 


I bid you all, good folk, take heed: 

All this was writ to fit your need; 

This mumming old, this mumming wise, 
This best of all moralities. 


Criticism naturally followed as the folk straggled home. The 
undergraduate had fought to the last against the obvious morality 
of it all, but the oldest inhabitant had insisted on that as the 
tradition. On the other hand, the undergraduate had fought for 
the Tableaux, and had had the entire mixed choir with him. It 
was, undoubtedly, an innovation, but it struck the popular fancy, 
and is now incorporated in the legend as custom. The only 
persons who were really discontented were the young doctor (who 
declared that his practice was ruined), and the curate, who had 
always disliked the part allotted to him by the vicar. But the vicar 
declared, as they stayed for a moment by the wood’s mysterious 
edge and watched the moonlight on the endless sea, that that night 
a blow had been struck for England; and the grocer agreed. 
Certainly there was something to be said for their position, for 
crude and unconsciously humorous though village mumming must 
necessarily be, yet it possesses those dramatic elements the 
loss of which has not been the least of the losses that the country- 
side has suffered during the past century. While we can we should 
gather up the fragments that remain; and they have made a 
beginning in Woodhaven. 


JOE. G. DEM. 
+ Oo 


REVIEWS. 
LORD WOLVERHAMPTON.* 


In a singularly modest preface Mrs. Hamilton explains that her 
object in writing her father’s biography was rather to portray his 
personality than to describe his political career. No reader has a 


*The Life of Lord Wolverhampton, by his daughter, E. H. Fowler (H 
Mrs. R. Hamilton). Hutchinson & Co. 1912. ; ae 
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right to condemn this limitation, however much he may regret it; 
but he would be justified in complaining that 700 pages are some- 
what excessive for the purpose. A shorter book would have found 
more readers and done more to extend Lord Wolverhampton’s 
fame. 

Apart from its undue length, the biography deserves nothing 
but praise. Though written with a daughter’s affection, it is 
never cloying, and its pages are lit up by gleams of humour. 
Mrs. Hamilton has fully succeeded in her aim of showing her 
distinguished father as he was. Henry Fowler’s character was 
unusually simple and direct, and scarcely changed from the 
beginning to the end of a long life. He was a Puritan by tem- 
perament and belief, austere, unimaginative, strictly honourable. 
He had a rare capacity for business, public or private, a powerful 
brain, and an enviable capacity for mastering difficult questions. 
He was wholly lacking in genius, originality, and magnetism ; but 
he was a most useful and efficient servant of the State. In the 
admirable words of Lord Morley, ‘‘ Nature did not mean him to 
*“be a great commander, but he was the best type of strong and 
‘*valuable henchman.’? The somewhat heavy touch which 
characterised him throughout life appears in the letters to his 
future wife. Even when in love he never let himself go. To 
borrow Matthew Arnold’s classification, he was a Hebraist, not a 
Hellenist. ‘‘ Music he positively disliked. Pictures he could only 
“look at, but never see. Poetry he rarely read.’’ He loved 
concrete facts, and had no interest in the world of ideas and 
speculation. 

The governing interests of Fowler’s life were Methodism and 
politics. ‘* He felt for politics the sentiments of a lover, for 
“Methodism the love of a son. His daily post-bag was weighted 
*‘ with appeals of all kinds for help; but if the writer were a 
** Wesleyan, the letter was put on one side for a personal reply, and 
*‘ usually the reply which it sought. I remember how his face 
““never failed to light up at the mere mention of Methodism. 
** Often when tired lines were stencilled across his brow we would 
““purposely turn the talk to Methodism, and instantly his whole 
“face would change and radiate with that sunshine in which all 
“thoughts of his church were steeped. So have I seen a woman’s 
** face shine when she watched her children.” 

After serving Wolverhampton as zealously and efficiently as 
Joseph Chamberlain served Birmingham, Fowler entered Parlia- 
ment as member for his native city in 1880, at the age of fifty. 
In the words of Lord Morley, his most intimate political friend, he 
was born for the House of Commons. ‘‘ It delighted him,” he 
adds, ‘‘ because his master-passion, without prejudice to his earnest 
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‘‘ interest in deeper and more mysterious things, was an insatiable 
‘‘ appetite for affairs.’? He rose rapidly into prominence by his 
powerful and lucid speeches, and, in 1884, became Under-Secretary 
to the Home Department. When the Home Rule split came he 
stood firm, convinced that Irish self-government was just and right; 
but he deeply regretted the damage to the party, and never quite 
forgave Ireland for being its occasion if not its cause. In the short 
Liberal Administration of 1886 he became Secretary to the 
Treasury, and when Gladstone formed his fourth Ministry in 1892 
he entered the Cabinet as President of the Local Government 
Board. His daughter’s comments on this appointment are frankly 
unintelligible. Her father, she declared, had expected a post in 
the first rank. ‘‘ This was one of the hardest blows he ever 
‘‘ received.’? Asa matter of fact, it was a highly important office, 
and the duty of piloting the Parish Councils Bill through Parlia- 
ment made him one of the most prominent of Ministers. The 
suggestion that Gladstone was, consciously or unconsciously, 
prejudiced against a Methodist is ridiculous. He discharged his 
duties admirably and, on the rearrangement of posts following 
Gladstone’s withdrawal in 1894, succeeded to the India Office, his 
brief tenure of which marked the highest point of his life, and was 
rendered memorable by his historic speech on the Indian cotton 
duties. 

With the defeat of 1895 Fowler’s Ministerial career was virtually 
at an end. Lord Rosebery was his ideal leader, and his resigna- 
tion was a severe blow. In the unhappy controversies of the Boer 
War he separated himself from the bulk of his party and took an 
active part in the foundation of the short-lived Liberal League. 
When a Liberal majority was once more returned, in 1906, he was 
an old man, and was compelled to refuse the offer of a Secretary- 
ship of State. The easy work of the Duchy of Lancaster allowed 
him to intervene occasionally in general debates; but in 1908 he 
sought relief in the less strenuous atmosphere of the House of 
Lords, and gradually faded out of the public vision. 

G.ePinG. 


* * * 


GOD AND THE MAN.* 


On the whole, Sir Francis Younghusband’s book on the mystery 
of things is disappointing, despite its fresh and, indeed, passionate 
belief in man, and the fine poetic optimism with which it closes. 
The writer’s style is charming; but, unhappily, the book contains 
inconsistencies and crudenesses as well as references to Christianity 


*Within: Thoughts during Convalescence, by Sir Francis Younghusband 
K.C.LE., LL.D., D.Sc. Messrs. Williams & Norgate (price 3s. 6d. net} : 
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which would only be allowable if they were vital, as they are not, 
to the argument of the book. The Higher Criticism hardly comes 
Sir Francis Younghusband’s way, else he could not declare that 
Jesus ‘‘ may not have actually died upon the Cross,”’ and that the 
accounts of the Resurrection ‘‘ were not written till many years 
““ after the event.’’ Our evidence now takes us within ten years of 
the event. Nor has he the right to say that Christ was ‘* simply 
‘“human,’’ ‘fas most men now believe’’; that ‘‘if He was the 
** Son of an Omnipotent God, He could not really have died, and 
‘* His apparent death must have been a mere play.’’ No case is 
strengthened by statements that are mere matters of opinion on 
which Sir Francis Younghusband differs vitally from many other 
men of the highest intellectual power ; no case is strengthened, but 
the feelings of many who share his love for humanity are injured 
and alienated. 

We write this advisedly, for, in fact, if the real merits of Sir 
Francis Younghusband’s book are considered, there is a close and 
splendid similarity between his ideals and those of Christianity. 
A superficial reading of the book might make the reader say: 
here is a man who disbelieves in God, rejects the Christ of Chris- 
tianity, repudiates the traditional sanctity of marriage. And the 
misconception is the fault of the author, not of the reader. He 
starts tilting against a figure which he chooses to regard as the 
Christian’s conception of the God of Heaven and Earth, and he, 
and the horse of logic on which he rides, are speedily “‘ bogged ”’ 
in the marshy land over which he goes. 

The immediate cause of the attack on Christianity was an 
accident abroad involving a broken leg, three operations, 
and intolerable torments of pain. The pain set Sir Francis 
thinking over the old problem about pain and sin and 
sorrow: Can God—if there be a God—be both all-good and all- 
powerful if He allows these things to exist? The case has been 
repeatedly argued, and there is really nothing new in the argument 
set forth in the earlier part of the book. One answer to the whole 
of the arguments is, indeed, the answer contained in the latter 
part of the book. We should be automata if God allowed neither 
sorrow, pain, nor sin. One would think, if the book were only 
cursorily examined, that the author’s ideal would be progress 
without effort, without pain. His ideal is exactly the reverse, and 
such must also be the ideal of anyone who believes that there is a 
God of Infinite Love Who has set in motion a Universe containing 
creatures destined to work out by their inherent godliness—which 
Sir Francis calls the Inherent Impulse—a career that will achieve 
the Freedom of the Sons of God. The author’s conclusions 
necessarily lead the reader to the God in whom Christians believe ; 
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and yet we are told that because God did not intervene to prevent 
a recklessly driven motor-car from injuring this distinguished 
traveller, does not intervene to prevent an earthquake or an Indian 
famine, did not intervene to save Gordon, did not intervene (this is 
our instance specifically chosen) to save Christ from the Cross, 
- therefore there can be no God, or, at any rate, no Just and Merciful 
Providence. The argument is as old as the sunset, and as illusory. 
It is answered, indeed, by Sir Francis himself in various parts of 
the book. The struggle with Nature has done more than anything 
else to advance human nature. It has given us knowledge, it has 
given us altruism, it has given us hope. Out of defeat, failure, 
disaster, death, we have snatched a larger hope. From Gordon’s 
death and failure sprang the new Egypt of to-day; from Christ’s 
death sprang a new hope, a new idealism, a new goal for a 
world that had outlived its civilisation and had slain its gods. 
Sir Francis knows this all, and, indeed, on it frames his doctrine 
of a humanistic World Spirit, an inchoate Holy Spirit struggling 
towards articulation. The problem of evil and sorrow and pain 
is one that we may fairly face, and can only solve on the pre- 
supposition that there is an individual personal God who has 
manifested Himself to men in the person of a man. 

The following considerations are pertinent to the issue that Sir 
Francis Younghusband has raised. Let us premise the existence 
of a personal, all-powerful, all-good God. Let us assume that he 
purposes the creation of a Universe. It is open to Him to lay 
down any scheme of creation that He thinks fit. He may choose 
to create a perfect world, painless, sorrowless, sinless. If He does 
it will not be a free world, responsible to itself for itself. Its per- 
fection will be due to no purpose of its own. It will be born at, it 
will not have achieved, the goal. Its creatures will be the creatures 
of God but will not be His children, for they will be created but 
not creative. That is one scheme of creation, perfect of its kind 
but not exclusive, and, moreover, not one that would involve the 
exercise of Justice or Mercy on the part of God, for those creatures 
would not stand in need of those things. There may be many 
alternative schemes of creation, and one of them is this: to create 
a world that contains the potentiality of perfection with perfect 
freedom to achieve or not to achieve that perfection. The Creator 
in creating such a world deliberately adopts as part of the scheme 
the possibility of failure, and places upon Himself the burden of 
failure. The price paid is not too high since this creative scheme 
gives to God not only creatures but children, for they will be both 
created and creative; gives, as it were, an object toa Subject, and 
an object that could be gained in no other way. In such a world 
the struggle towards the perfection of Beauty and Goodness means, 
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beyond doubt, sin, sorrow, and suffering. To such a world at the 
very turning-point of things let us suppose that God reveals Him- 
self in order to present the pattern that men should follow. Almost 
of a certainty the pattern would be destroyed, for the creatures 
could not at once recognise its necessity. Here would be failure; 
the failure of the Divine scheme. 

Now, that is the Christian scheme. The agony of Christ 
upon the Cross was not the physical suffering, nor even the 
mental suffering. It was the recognition, under human limita- 
tions, that the Divine scheme had apparently failed. It 
was an agony that caught up into itself all the sin, sorrow, 
and suffering that in past ages had, apparently without use, 
taken place for the purposes of the scheme that had failed. 
God manifested in the flesh was bearing the burden of the 
failure. Yet out of the very confession of failure sprang that cer- 
tainty of success of which the Resurrection was a token and a 
promise. For not only was there the assurance that man should 
eventually reduce into possession the potentiality of perfection, but 
he was also promised that each failure here should find new spheres 
of progress beyond the grave. The Christian scheme is a logically 
consistent scheme; it is dependent for its validity on the existence 
of a personal God who has intervened in order to enable us fully 
to realise the God-given potentiality that is in every living creature. 
Sir Francis Younghusband’s scheme of things is invalid just 
because he dispenses with the Mind that must have existed to have 
invested the first spores of life with the infinite possibilities of 
knowledge, judgment, power, self-sacrifice, and love, now in 
process of achievement and yet to be made perfect. 


* * * 


fate oO Noe Or SP RTI rs 


Dr. G. C. Allen deserves the gratitude of the lovers of all true, 
virile poetry for this delightful version of the story of Frithiof. 
The version is in itself evidence of a real poetic gift and, what is 
almost as rare, the gift of assimilating the poetry of another, 
though a kindred people. The Norse-Icelandic Sagas are coming 
into their own to-day after the sturdy efforts on their behalf of a 
number of scholars and poets, and we think that the growing 
popularity of these Homeric poems of the North is a sign of a 
growing healthiness of taste in our own people that is most gratify- 
ing. This book is an ideal gift-book for young people at this 
pleasant season of giving, and we are certain that many a romantic 


*The Song of Frithiof: retold in Modern Verse, by G. C. Allen, DED. wetilus= 
trations by T. H. Robinson. Henry Frowde. Hodder & Stoughton 
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boy or girl will gain new ideals of honour and romance as they 
plunge almost beyond recall into the book by the winter fireside. 

Dr. Allen gives us an introductory note on old Norse poetry 
which the reader should not miss. We claim Beowulf, the oldest 
of Western European epics as our own. It is the sturdy stem, 
built for us on the Jutland coasts, of our incomparable Ship of 
Song. These mother-songs were sung in the halls of the chiefs. 
That great critic, Mr. Stopford Brooke, tells us—and we thank Dr. 
Allen for recalling it—that Beowulf was so sung: ‘‘ We should 
‘« place ourselves, as evening draws on, in the hall of the folk, when 
‘the benches are filled with warriors, merchants, and seamen, and 
‘‘the Chief sits in the high seat, and the fire flames down the 
‘* midst, and the cup goes round—and hear the Shaper strike the 
‘‘harp to sing this heroic lay.’’ As it was with Beowulf in the 
ninth century, so it was in Iceland for centuries later when the 
Sagas were sung in that last home of the Norsemen. Of course, 
the Norsemen sang everywhere they went—in Normandy, in 
England, in Sicily; but the peculiar note of the long ships haunts 
Iceland as it haunts no other land. And now, sung 
again for us by this fresh singer, it awakens the old thrill 
of the heart, the old yearning to be up and daring and doing 
with our forefathers of a thousand years away. 

The story of Frithiof is heroic indeed. He was the 
son of the Thane-Viking Thorsten, the foster-brother of 
Belé King of Norway. Belé had two sons, Helgi and 
Halfden, and Helgi was a hateful man and a _ coward, 
while Halfden was fair-spoken and loving but a mocker. 
Belé had also a daughter, Ingeborg, born on the same night as 
Thorsten. Together he and the motherless Ingeborg were brought 
up, and a great love grew between them. Belé died, and in his 
death-hour he links his sons and Frithiof together for the protection 
of his kingdom and of Ingeborg. The sons separate Frithiof and 
Ingeborg. She is placed in the Temple of Baldur, where no man 
may enter. But Frithiof dares the gods and enters, and plights his 
troth to the maid, and later declares his love to the brothers. Helgi 
hates this wondrous warrior but, not daring to have him slain, 
banishes him for a year and a day, driving him forth on the deadly 
errand of demanding tribute of Angantyr, a mighty earl of the 
Western Isles. The men of Norway would as a man have taken 
the side of Frithiof and would fain have gone forth with him; but 
the warrior had given his oath of loyalty to Belé and now, with 
one ship’s company, he goes forth on his quest in the long ship 
“Ellide.”’ But first he again enters the sacred Temple of Baldur 
to meet Ingeborg and ask her to fly with him. But her answer 
comes, quick and clear, that love stands rooted in honour; that 
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the oath of fealty must be upheld; that he must go forth alone while 
she in agony abides the issue. 

So forth he sails on his adventures to the land and the hall of 
the Earl Angantyr. Here his swordsmanship is tested, and here 
he is welcomed and tells his tale of exile and love and the errand on 
which he comes. And with a roar of delight at the romance of it 
all and a snarl of disdain at the demand, he takes Frithiof to his 
heart and hearth as his guest for the winter when there is hunting 
of beast, and for the spring when there is the hunting of the sea- 
thieves who devastate the coast. And Frithiof in the ‘‘ Golden 
*“ Dragon ’’ brings peace and gathers the trophies of war. So the 
year passes, and at last Frithiof sails for Norway with the tribute if 
the outlaw chooses to call it so, but really the gift of a friend. But 
in the year of absence the Danes have swept through Norway and 
the curse of insulted Baldur had fallen. Sigurd, the old Danish 
King, had demanded the hand of Ingeborg of Helgi who, believing 
that this would give him the control of the South land would have 
consented. But the oracles forbade the marriage, and Sigurd, in 
reply, swept through the land with the hosts of a thousand ships 
and captured the maid, and the troth between them was plighted 
at Baldur’s altar. This was the news that Frithiof learnt of 
Hilding on his return in the ‘‘ Golden Dragon.’’ The point of 
high tragedy is suddenly reached: how will the discord resolve? 
For one thing, Frithiof was free of his oath to Helgi, who had 
already lost the kingdom and had pillaged the homestead of the 
absent hero. Frithiof again enters the Temple of Baldur, and 
there he meets and accuses Helgi, and there Frithiof, like another 
Samson, destroys the Temple of the Gods, and in the Temple dies 
Helgi the King, and Halfden, his brother, reigns in his stead. 

For three years Ingeborg has been the Queen of the Danefolk ; 
for three years Frithiof paid the penalty of pride and of sacrilege 
until his heart yielded up the Berserk intent of ravishing the Dane 
land and winning back the Queen. The Master of Battle through- 
out the North, he left the Dane land untouched while he fought in 
all other lands for righteousness. At last he has achieved the con- 
quest of self, and then he lands alone in the kingdom of Sigurd and 
comes to Sigurd’s Yuletide feast as a beggar and _ lorn 
wanderer and cittern-singer. When he threw aside his rags men 
thought that Baldur had come, but Ingeborg knew him. The 
singer became a guest and new temptations that counted as naught 
with the Queen smote the unhappy Frithiof; but at the Queen’s 
hest he saved the old King’s life and became his loyal servant and 
friend, though tempted almost beyond the bounds of resistance in 
one other great moment of trial to slay the King and win the Queen 
at last. But the King all the while knows who he is, and, knowing 
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him, trusts him, even by tempting him. And the great natures of 
Ingeborg and Frithiof withstand, each in a wondrous fashion, all 
sorrows, all temptations, till at last, when Sigurd dies and 
bequeaths his blessing to the twain, all things are made even, the 
Temple of Baldur is rebuilt, and the noblest elements of human life 
are proved to be the most lasting. It isa wonderful story, and well 
indeed has Dr. Allen told it in noble verse. 


# * * 
THE FATHER OF THE BRITISH NAVY.* 


The life of the great Lord Anson is a theme of perennial interest, 
and this book by Captain Vernon Anson, R.N., will be read with 
interest, and not only by naval men. George Anson was of 
Staffordshire descent. At the age of fourteen, in 1712, he joined 
the Ruby as a volunteer, whence he passed to the Monmouth and 
the Hampshire. In 1716 he obtained an acting lieutenancy in the 
combined English and Continental fleet that suppressed Swedish 
piracy. We see him next as a lieutenant in the Montague under 
Sir George Byng at the Battle of Passaro. In 1722 Anson obtained 
command of the Weasel sloop. In 1724 he was posted captain of 
the Scarborough, on the South Carolina station, where he served 
almost continuously for twelve years. In the autumn of 1740 
he started on his famous voyage round the world in command 
of eight ships. The prime business of the expedition was to destroy 
Spanish warships and commerce. The account of the voyage 
teems with interest and adventure. The weathering of the Horn 
at the worst season was a fearful business: ‘‘I had my topsails 
“‘ reefed for fifty-eight days,’’ wrote Anson. It was not until June 
oth, 1741, that the Centurion and the Tryal sloop sighted Juan 
Fernandez. The Gloucester arrived in a dreadful state on June 
21st, the crew of 300 reduced to 80. She was unable to 
come to anchor till July 23rd. The Anna was the only other 
ship that arrived. 

In September the three ships were ready to sail, though 
their total crews had been reduced from 961 to 335. The 
small squadron dispersed in search of prizes with some suc- 
cess, and then came the capture and burning of the town of 
Paita on the coast of Santa Fé. On December 3rd they reached 
Quito, and passed on to Acapulcho, whence ‘‘ the Centurion and 
‘* Gloucester stood out to sea, bound for the coast of China.’’ Bad 
weather made it necessary to destroy the Gloucester, after the 
transfer of the men, stores, and prize goods; but even then the 

*The Life of Admiral Lord Anson, the Father of the British Navy (1697-1762). 


By Captain Vernon Anson. R.N. John Murray. (price 7s. 6d. net.) 
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Centurion was compelled to anchor off the island of Guam and 
put the men ashore. On September 2st, 1742, the Centurion, 
under the command of Lieutenant Philip de Saumarez, was driven 
out to sea for nineteen days, while Anson lay sick on shore. On 
October 21st, Anson was able to sail for Macao, which they reached 
on November 13th, and Anson himself went to Canton to secure 
stores. The Centurion was the first English warship to visit China. 
Hence she sailed in search of Spanish gold. On June 2oth, 1743, 
Anson captured a gold-laden great galleon, with the loss of only two 
men. The command of the galleon was given to de Saumarez. They 
remained in these waters till the end of the year. Then they sailed 
through the Straits of Sunda, arriving in Table Bay on March 
11th, 1744, and reached Spithead on June 15th. The whole story 
is like a dreadful, wonderful fairy story, and it brings out every 
aspect of Anson’s common-sense, immense resource, personal 
bravery, and inconceivable good luck. He was at once raised to 
the rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blue. But he declined the 
appointment, as the Admiralty refused to promote his first 
lieutenant. Some remains of the figurehead of the Centurion are 
still extant, in the possession of Lord Lichfield. They were 
rescued in Greenwich by the author of this book. In 1745 Anson 
was made Vice-Admiral of the White, and a member of the 
Admiralty Board. Captain Vernon Anson gives us a really 
interesting and valuable account of the Navy at the period of 
Anson’s work, a singular combination of administrative and active 
service. After his great victory off Finisterre in May, 1747, Anson 
received his perrage. It was at this period that he established a 
uniform for the Navy. Captain de Saumarez was killed in a further 
action on October 14th, 1747. In 1748 Lord Anson married the 
daughter of Lord Hardwicke. The remaining fourteen years of 
Lord Anson’s life were full of adventures, both ashore and afloat, 
and he showed then, as always, the highest administrative, 
disciplinary, and fighting powers. The book is of real value, as 
giving a clear insight into the great fighting days before the age 
of Nelson. It should be read by every midshipman. 
* *% * 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE* 


One of the most interesting volumes in the interesting Home 
University Library is the volume on the English Language by 
Mr. Pearsall Smith, the author of that very learned book, The Life 
and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton. Mr. Pearsall Smith divides 
his 250 brief pages into nine chapters, each of which lucidly sets 
forth the author’s wide knowledge and ripe critical judgment: we 


*The English Language, by Logan Pearsall Smith, M.A. [Home University Library 
of Modern Knowledge]. Messrs. Williams & Nergate (price 1s. net). 
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have ‘‘The Origins of the English Language,’’ ‘‘ Foreign 
‘* Elements,’ ‘‘ Modern English,’’ two chapters on ‘“ English 
** Word-making and Word-makers,’’ three historical chapters 
under the heading ‘‘ Language and History,” and, finally, a long 
section on ‘‘Language and Thought.’? The theory that 
‘‘ Simplicity of language is . . . . a product of high civilisa- 
‘“‘tion’’ is carefully worked out. Complex verb changes are 
replaced by the use of ‘‘a separate word for the expression 
‘‘of each separate element in a complex notion.’? Modern 
English has not only reached this stage, but it has also largely 
abolished the grammatical use of gender, while ‘‘ word-order ”’ has 
replaced the use of cases. The order of the words gives the 
meaning, and so case endings‘ become unnecessary: “it is a 
“* debatable point whether the decay of inflections made it neces- 
‘“ sary, or its establishment made the inflections superfluous, and so 
** brought about their decay. Probably each acted on the other; 
‘fas the inflections faded, a fixed word-order became more 
‘‘important, and the establishment of this order caused the 
‘* inflections to be more and more forgotten.”’ 

Mr. Pearsall Smith strongly states the case for the theory that 
the progress of the English language was not due to the progress 
of education, but to two events—the Danish invasion and the 
Norman Conquest—which ‘“‘ removed the conservative influence of 
“education . . . . English, being no longer spoken by the 
** cultivated classes or taught in the schools, developed as a popular 
‘“*spoken language, with great rapidity.”’ We are not certain if 
the theory is sound. From 1385 English was universally used in 
the schools and at the Universities, and yet the great changes in 
the tongue follow and do not arise before the Black Death. If 
Mr. Pearsall Smith’s theory is true it would apply to the Welsh 
language, which we believe changed comparatively little in long 
periods of educational darkness. The forces of ignorance are 
more conservative than the forces of education; for instance, 
traditional ballads are handed down practically unchanged. 
However, Mr. Pearsall Smith’s theory is full of interest if full of 
debate. His shrewd remark as to the powerlessness of the 
grammarian when he endeavours to fight the genius of a language, 
is really an argument in favor of the theory that education will 
not stop the natural evolution of a tongue. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Foreign Elements ’’ is, of course, full of 
interesting learning. He discusses in a later chapter the extent 
to which Latin words were permanently introduced during the 
Roman occupation, and whether we have many words that survive 
from prehistoric times. Some place-names certainly have a pre- 
historic origin, and words such as “* dog”? may perhaps come from 
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our earliest tines. The successive stages of the introduction of 
French and Latin words are treated in the most lucid of fashions, 
and for that reason we should like to see this book in use in the 
upper forms of secondary schools. Mr. Pearsall Smith dwells on 
the small number of words of Celtic origin that have come into 
the language. He says that less than a dozen were adopted before 
the twelfth century, and that several of these were imported from 
Ireland or the Continent. He gives among them coomb, a little 
valley; but it is possible in some cases to show a later origin for 
this word. We fancy that more words have been introduced from 
Wales than the author thinks; in any event, Welsh-Latin words 
dating from the Roman occupation seem to have crept into 
English. 

Modern English evolved from the East Midland dialect, and 
*“ with the stamp set upon it by Chaucer and Wyclif,’’ came to birth 
at the end of the fourteenth century. Since then the chief change 
has been a change of vocabulary, though the fact that the language 
became “‘ self-conscious ’’ in the sixteenth century gave it a virility 
of growth hitherto almost, or perhaps quite, unknown in the 
history of tongues. It is not possible here to follow Mr. Pearsall 
Smith in his interesting account of ‘‘ word-making in English ’’— 
a process in rapid operation to-day by compounding, or even 
telescoping, old words, by derivation (using suffixes and affixes for 
this purpose), by decomposition, by the use of names, by the 
imitation of sounds. The chapter on ‘‘ The Makers of English 
*“ Words ”’ is full of information: Macaulay invented constituency, 
Whewell, scientist, and modern inventions are numerous though 
perhaps less famous. But the great makers were the great poets 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The chapters on ‘‘ Language and History’”’ are fascinating: 
words are made links between to-day and successive ages: we are 
put in touch with primitive Aryan times, and are able to see the 
Aryan people as they move West; we touch the Teutonic races in 
the early Metal Age, and find something of their life, and feel them 
moving down to the Mediterranean before they came hitherward. 
We believe that something can be seen, too, of the Roman occupa- 
tion; but Mr. Pearsall Smith does not agree. However, the book 
will fascinate many a reader and should find a place in every school 
library. 

* * * 


A HOUSEMASTER’S LETTERS. 


This interesting and valuable book may be commended to 
the attention of both housemasters and parents during the present 


* A Housemaster’s Letters. Messrs, Smith Elder & Co, (Price 6s, net,) 
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vacation. The letters purport to be written by a housemaster of a 
public school, a man of wide educational experience during a 
period of over a quarter of a century. We must say frankly that 
internal evidence seems to suggest a very much younger man who, 
for the purposes of the letters, has drawn on the experiences of 
others, and even suggests more than one hand. It is difficult to 
believe that the account of the interview with Sir Wormold Denton 
and the letter to a ‘‘fond parent’’ can be from the pen of an 
elderly housemaster, or from the same mind as the other letters. 
They are both in bad taste; they both exhibit that very gift of 
sarcasm and irony which other letters condemn, and both pillory 
types of parents that are now very rare early Victorian survivals. 
So much for criticism. One omission must also be noted in 
critical fashion. All the letters no doubt exhibit very justly the 
great value of a good house. We should have liked to have read a 
letter justifying, if possible, the existence of a boarding-house system 
at public schools under which housemasters are dependent for the 
chief part of their income on the profits of the boarding-house. 
For our own part, we have not the least doubt that the principle is 
entirely wrong; we believe that all housemasters should be paid a 
fixed substantial salary, and that all payments by parents and all 
house expenses, whether for rent or food or other maintenance, 
should be matters exclusively within the purview of the school 
exchequer and treasury. Until this is the practice both house- 
masters and scholars must suffer. No man can truly stand in loco 
parentis to a boy out of whom he makes yearly a more than sub- 
stantial financial profit, nor can a boy have a really filial relation- 
ship to a man in such a position. 

With the exceptions we have made we find that the letters in the 
book represent on the whole a sound standard of educational ideals. 
The mother is rightly urged to make use of her boy’s holidays, to 
write weekly letters to him, to take a real interest in his school-work. 
Holidays are often a disastrous time for boys of the richer type, 
and many of the failures in life are due to the neglect of parents 
during the vital period of school age. The letter to the young rich 
graduate who leaves the University with no end in view is again 
excellent. His salvation lies in work that necessarily involves 
stern routine. Without it disaster follows, as every tutor knows. 
The account of ‘‘a boy at fifteen’? is good, but while it is 
true that “‘ at fifteen one is as imitative as a parrot,’’ it is still more 
true that this is the moment when really original thinking begins. 
Up to fifteen most thinking is imitative; from fifteen onwards the 
boy is thinking for himself. ‘‘ R. C. Taylor ’’ hardly brings this 
out. The letter of advice to the young schoolmaster is good. In 
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- it comes the story of the sudden reaction of a school after it had 
been visited by a public school missioner :— 


‘“ He was a very earnest young man, endowed with all the tricks 
of the trade, if I may say so, the genial smile, the hearty hand- 


shake, the schoolboy slang. . . . Twice in the week he 
addressed the school, the remainder of the time he spent in getting 
into friendly relations with the boys. . . . There is not the 


slightest doubt that he got to know many things that were hidden 
from us ordinary masters, and I do not for a moment suggest that 
he abused the confidences entrusted to him. He produced his 
impression too, but at the end of the fortnight that succeeded his 
visit there was a sudden reaction that took us work-a-day masters 
a solid month to overcome, an epidemic of blatant irreligion that 
is, I assure you, absolutely foreign to our school and the inhabi- 
tants of it.”’ 

We believe this to be true, and it is a danger that the Church 
authorities should guard against, not only in the comparatively 
limited case of the rich public schools, but in the larger and more 
important case of the Boy Scout and the Boys’ Brigade movements. 
There are great numbers of Scout Masters who are totally unfit for 
their position, and they produce results as bad or worse than those 
indicated in this book. 

In the letter on ‘‘ Sermons to Boys ’”’ there is some really useful 
advice: ‘‘ A sermon which is five minutes too long is precisely 
‘“twenty-five minutes too long, or whatever the length of the 
‘*sermon is.’’ The author pleads for an occasional sermon that 
will make the boys realise the intrinsic goodness of their own 
natures. Weagree. The letter on the duties of a father is quite 
excellent, and should be read by fathers who are chronic clubmen. 
The taking of boys in the holidays to clubs and treating them as 
men has been too often the beginning of the end, especially in the 
matter of alcohol. On the other hand, a father may and should 
discuss difficult questions, even social questions, with boys over 
fifteen. The letter to the ‘‘ difficult’? boy is attractive, though 
we are quite certain that the boy in question would not read it. 
Such boys can only be dealt with personally. A letter of eleven 
or twelve printed pages in length verges on the ludicrous in such 
cases; but on the other hand, the letter gives hints useful for 
interviews. The letter on taking up “social work’’ (Home 
Missions) is suggestive and helpful. Social reformation means 
reformation in small things. The discussion as to whether a boy 
should or should not go up to the University will be read with 
benefit by parents; while the essay on the duties of wealth, if some- 
what obvious, is very sound. We wonder if the public schools have 
done much to foster the ideals here set out. The essay on 
marriage will be read with sympathy. Altogether it is a book to 
read, despite a really dangerous fluency of thought and pen. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. Joseph Clayton, in his volume entitled ‘‘ Robert Kett and the 
‘* Norfolk Rising ’’ (Martin Secker, price 8s. 6d. net), has carried out 
an interesting piece of historical research. The famous rising in 1549 
of the Norfolk peasantry was an inevitable protest against the system of 
enclosures, not of common land, but of small farms—that had gradually 
squeezed out from the later years of the fifteenth century the small 
farmers. The position of the yeomen throughout England was becom- 
ing intolerable, and, when the efforts of the Protector Somerset to 
stamp out the evil process failed, in various parts of the country, on 
various scales, the peasantry rose in revolt against the dishonesty and 
the tyranny of the new landlords, who had succeeded the religious 
houses. But it was only in Norfolk that real leaders were found. 
Robert and William Kett, both landowners and wealthy, boldly took up 
the cause of the peasants, and in Robert Kett we find a fighter of almost 
the Cromwell type—a sturdy soldier and a man of iron will and iron con- 
victions. To repress a rebellion of 20,000 men, the Government of the 
day first employed Italian mercenaries, under the notorious Lord North- 
ampton (who was signally defeated), and 1,400 German ‘‘ Lanzknechts,’’ 
who rescued the Earl of Warwick from a very serious position, and 
defeated the so-called rebels. The rebellion was crushed, and the execu- 
tions that followed were merciless. Mr. Clayton tells his story in 
excellent detail, and though his sympathies (as whose are not?) are 
with the Ketts and their brave followers, he is careful to follow his 
authorities without, we think, any prejudice. Of course the rising had 
to be suppressed, for, real though the grievances were, success 
would only have led to pure anarchy through the land. But 
despite the suppression, the rising in many ways answered its purpose. 
A different line of economic development followed when Elizabeth 


ascended the throne. 
* * * 


From ‘‘ The Ruthven Family Papers,’’ edited by Mr. Samuel Cowan, 
J.P. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London, price 7s. 6d. net), we gather 
that the family of Ruthven is of great antiquity, claiming descent from 
Thor of Ruthven in the 12th century. The first Lord Ruthven sup- 
ported James III. with three thousand troops at Sauchieburn, his eldest 
son fell at Flodden Field, and till a.p. 1600, when the elder branch 
became extinct, the Ruthvens were always to the front. The fourth 
Lord Ruthven was implicated in the murder of Rizzio, and later one 
of those who compelled Queen Mary to abdicate at Loch Leven. He 
was created Earl of Gowrie out of the lands given by his ancestor to 
the monks of Scone. His son was the principal actor in the Raid of 
Ruthven, 1582, when James VI. was captured and detained for some 
weeks by Lords Ruthven and Glamis. Two years after he was tried for 
high treason and executed at Stirling. Another Ruthven took command 
at Edgehill, when Lord Lindsay was killed, was wounded at Newbury, 
and created Earl of Forth and Brentford, and on Charles II.’s restoration, 
appointed Lieutenant-General of Scotland. He left no son, and the 
titles became extinct. The three branches now extant of this once great 
family are Lord Freeland, of Ireland, descended mainly in the female 
line from the creation of Charles II., one descended from the third Lord 
Gowrie, and another in Australia. The Gowrie conspiracy naturally fills 
much of the book. The contention that Lord Gowrie and his brother 
were sacrificed to the enemies of the Reformation and to James’s 
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timidity is supported by papers recently discovered, which show James 
to have been the real instigator of the tragedy. Fear of the popular 
Gowrie, nearer in succession to the English crown than himself, the 
influence of his cousins of Lorraine, and possibly jealousy of the Queen’s 
admiration of the handsome Earl ‘‘ of comely visage and good stature,”’ 
were probable motives for the removal of dangerous rivals. To the 

-many descendants of this ill-fated family this book will be of great 
interest. * * * 


Books collecting actual Colonial and Indian experience in the second 
half of the nineteenth century have a very real value, and the two volumes 
by Mr. Robert B. Booth (M.Inst.C.E.), ‘‘ Five Years in New Zealand 
“* (1859 to 1864),’? and ‘‘ Life and Work in India . . . 1865 to 
“* 1899 ’’ (Messrs. J. G. Hammond & Co.), clearly written as they are, and 
verified by contemporary diaries, are a record that will be of great use to 
the social historian. Mr. Booth emigrated to New Zealand in 1859. His 
description of the three months’ voyage out in the Mary Ann is curious. 
The first night on board he had twelve rats in his bed. The con- 
temporary picture of New Zealand life of sixty years ago is wonderfully 
vivid. Every library in New Zealand should possess a copy. The 
emigrant of 1864 was making excellent progress as a squatter, but a 
brother in India offered him an opening as an engineer, and in July, 1864, 
Mr. Booth arrived in Bombay, and very soon obtained some railway 
survey work. In November, 1866, he was appointed local funds 
engineer to the Political Agency of Kathiawar. This book bears the sub- 
title of ‘‘ A Short Sketch of the history and progress of Kathiawar from 
** 7865 to 1899.’’ This great province is the southern part of Guzerat, and 
is divided into no less than 186 states, of which some sixteen are con- 
siderable territories. There had been a Political Agent under the govern- 
ment of Bombay since 1820, and Colonel R. H. Keatinge was the Agent 
in 1866. We have no space in which to deal with this fascinating record 
of the direct experiences of Mr. and Mrs. Booth, and of notable progress 
in a very interesting area. It is of great interest to note the growth of 
hospital work in the capital, Rajkote. It was not until 1896 that the 
hospital for native women was opened. The future of India largely 
turns on the enfranchisement of the women of India. The book will, we 
know, be widely read in Indian circles. 

>= + ed - 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A volume dealing with the Pueblos Indians, who live in ordered and 
organised communities in Northern New Mexico and Arizona, is an 
acquisition, and Mr. Charles Francis Saunders’ book entitled ‘‘ The 
‘* Indians of the Terraced Houses’’ (Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
price tos. 6d. net), will be added to most libraries, and widely read. Mr. 
Saunders pleads that something may ‘‘ be sympathetically done by the 
*‘people of our great Republic to arrest the disintegration and sure 
“* extinction of these little Pueblo republics—an extinction towards which 
“* the present well-intentioned but misdirected governmental interference 
‘*is inevitably tending.’’ Here we have a pure and extraordinarily 
ancient type of organised society, and to destroy it is to destroy a rare 
monument of prehistoric life. These peoples are Indians, living in towns 
(pueblos) of their own making. Here is a little description of the 
Tesuque pueblo in New Mexico. ‘‘ Our vehicle had stopped in a large 
*‘ open plaza, facing upon the four sides of which was a solid square of 
‘* adobe houses, excepting that, on one side, the white fagade of a church 
‘* edifice broke the regular line of dwellings. Some of the houses were 
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‘“one story in height, and some two; but in the latter case, the second 
‘* story was set back so as to make a terraced effect, the roof of the 
‘* front room of the first story serving as a front yard to the second-story 
‘“rooms. Ladders were reared against many of the houses, affording 
‘‘ means of reaching the second-storey dwellings, and people were going 
‘* up and down busily.’? Mr. Saunders, too, gives us a detailed account 
of a great number of pueblos (there are twenty-six little republics) and 
of the life and customs of these sociable Stone Age Indians, and describes 
their arts, government and religion. _Nominally Roman Catholics, they 
really worship the Sun-god of their fathers. The book is of real value, 
and may do something to induce the Republic to spare these unique 
survivors of an earlier day. To make the Indian children (by force of 
arms) go to school in the same fashion as Europeans is really absurd. 
The Indian education is probably far better suited to its purpose than 
that supplied by the States of Arizona and New Mexico. 
* é * * 

‘* Wer-Wolves’’ (Messrs. Methuen, price 5s. net), by Mr. Elliott 
O’Donnell, is a suitable book for fireside use late at night these winter 
months. It is packed with horrors (which apparently the author believes) 
from cover to cover, and the frequency of Wer-wolves in the more 
forested parts of Europe will prove a matter of surprise to the uninitiated. 
It is a matter of interest, too, to note that men not only become wolves 
but are transmuted into other beasts. The Indian Wer-tiger is a truly 
revolting fellow, though we doubt if he is as dangerous as the Wer- 
mammoth (not mentioned by Mr. O’Donnell) that is occasionally seen 
in the Peak district, or the Wer-stag (also unknown to the author) that 
haunts the southern area of the New Forest as well as Dartmoor. The 
most curious of the Wer creatures not mentioned by Mr. O’Donnell is 
the Wer-hog of Epping, described in a news-letter of 1649[ ?] : ‘‘ A mon- 
““strous horned reptile that taketh the form of man at dawn, but 
‘‘ gathereth human meat in the night season.’’ However, it is difficult 
to compete with Mr. O’Donnell, who really knows more about Bogies 
than it is good for any one man to know. 

* * * 

Sir Frederick Treves is so readable and epigrammatic that in these 
days of unreadable books, everyone likes to turn to his work, and they 
will read with special interest an account of a tour in Palestine, entitled 
‘The Land that is Desolate’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price gs. net). 
Sir Frederick opens with the text that the traveller must always expect 
to be disappointed. ‘‘ I can, for my own part, only recall three occasions 
‘“ when the actual view far exceeded the anticipation of it. These were 
‘* the first glimpse of Venice, as seen from a ship’s deck at the dawn of 
‘‘a summer’s day, the first sight of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado 
‘from the brink at Bright Angle, and the first sudden view of the Taj 
‘“Mahal at Agra.’’ But Sir Frederick found much to deeply interest 
him, as well as much to criticise, in ‘‘ the land that is desolate.’’ The 
book in parts is very powerful. His imaginative description of the 
advance of the people of Israel out of the desert to the siege of Jericho 
is a noble piece of work, which is adequately enforced (as is too rare in 
modern books) by the fine photographs that illustrate this excellent work. 

* * * 


Here is an excellent boys’ book (and girls’ book for the matter of that), 
‘‘ Adventures in Southern Seas: Stirring Stories of Adventure among 
‘‘ savages, wild beasts, and the forces of Nature’’ (Messrs. Seely, 
Service & Co., price 5s.), by Mr. Richard Stead. The Southern Seas 
are, as any merchant captain of long experience will tell, the area where 
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to-day the most unusual phenomena of sea life, of tempest, and of 
lonely lands, can be found. The story here told of the occupation in 
1857 of Keppel Island by Captain Shaw, of the missionary yacht Allen 
Gardiner, is very striking. An island fire of the most terrible character 
expelled the new settlers. We read of wild life among the Polynesians 
with zest. It was in 1853 that the Chatham was lost off Penrhyn Island, 
‘and the mystified crew were forthwith adopted into native families by the 
delighted natives. It was a touch of real hospitality. The book is a 
holiday book which adults will not despise. 
* * * 

*“ Scenes in the Life of Jesus of Nazareth ’’ (Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode (Bible Warehouse), Ltd.), by Mr. William Hole, R.S.A., 
R.E., is a volume that is really wonderful, whether we consider 
it from the point of view of art or of scientific reproduction. The colour- 
printing is excellent, and gives us depths and qualities that must be rare 
even in the best colour-printing. Of the pictures, as works of art, it is 
difficult not to be enthusiastic. They fall into two groups: first we have 
the birth and the childhood shown us in the visit of the shepherds (a 
picture where the atmosphere is wonderful); the reception of the Child by 
Simeon ; the adoration of the Magi ; ‘‘ And the Child grew ’’ (a wonder- 
ful picture of country life, with Jesus in the foreground, a little boy 
carrying a water-jar); Jesus and the doctors, a brilliant scene in the 
Temple, the face of each Rabbi being a study of character. The next 
group opens with the marriage in Cana of Galilee, a composition of novel 
and powerful dramatic force, though less effective in reproduction than 
any of the others ; passes on to the wonderful night scene, looking down 
on to the city where Jesus and Nicodemus meet, to the healing of the sick 
at Capernaum, a scene full of Eastern realism, to the Parable of the 
Sower, a composition shining with a certain Turneresque magic, and 
finally to the triumphant entry into Jerusalem. These ten pictures (each 
faced by the appropriate passages from the Gospels) are studies from 
Eastern life, and bring the facts of the Gospels home with effective 
suddenness. We should like to know that this book was in every home 
school-room. It is an admirable Christmas and New Year gift-book. 

* * * 


It is not often that a collector of folk tales has such a definite purpose 
as that exhibited by Mr. Post Wheeler’s ‘‘ Russian Wonder Tales ’’ 
(Messrs. A. and C. Black, price 6s. net). Mr. Wheeler is the chargé 
d’affaires at the American Embassy at St. Petersburg, and his book is 
issued with a very flattering blessing from M. Casso, the Russian 
Minister of Education. Mr. Wheeler gives us twelve stories, which 
represent the most widely current forms of the Russian Skazki, or folk- 
tales. These tales, Mr. Wheeler points out in his brief but learned 
introduction, are ‘‘ the persisting fragments of a great original epos 
‘“which at one time pictured the heathen mythology of the old 
‘* Slavonians,’’ and take us back into the dim depths of pre-history. 
The passage of centuries has depressed the god-like creatures of that 
age to the deus ex machina of the tales. The stories we must leave to 
many happy readers, who will find in the exquisite illustrations of 
M. Bilibin a note that gives magic charm of fairy reality to the stories. 

* * * 


With the delightful ‘‘ Russian Wonder Tales,’’ we must mention three 
other publications issued by. Messrs. A. & C. Black, in which the illustra- 
tions, hardly less exquisite than those in the Russian book, are by English 
artists. First we have the ever green and fair, Hans Andersen’s ss Fairy 
Tales ”? (price 6s.), illustrated by Mr. A. Duncan Carse. His work is 
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delicate and excellent, whether it be in the quaint and charming wood- 
cuts, or in the colour-pictures. Of the latter, the picture of the Prince in 
the ‘‘ Garden of Paradise,’’ and the illustrations to ‘‘ The Snow Queen ”’ 
perhaps, attract most, where all are good. It is nearly eighty years since 
Andersen’s ‘‘ Tales’’ appeared, and year by year they grow in favour, 
and are illustrated with growing insight into the mystery of these stories. 
They are not folk-stories, in the same direct sense as ‘‘ Grimm’s Fairy 
‘‘ Tales ’’ (which are also issued at 6s.) The illustrations to this volume 
are by Mr. Charles Folkard. There is an extraordinary charm in these 
gaunt and often weird pictures, in which the gnomes and goblins are 
as alive as possible. Rumpelstiltskin we love more than ever, whilst, as 
to the elves and the shoemaker, we really should like to play with them 
all. Mr. Folkard has a genre of his own, which should go far. These 
books are the best of gift-books for children. We cannot say the same 
of the edition of Gulliver’s Travels (originally issued in 1904, 6s.), which 
is apparently an unexpurgated edition, and is therefore only suitable for 
well-zrown, hardy adults. Mr. S.«B. de la Bere’s illustrations are 
admirable, and bring out the irony as well as the humour, the pathos as 
well as the intentional bathos of this brilliant satirist. 
® % * 


‘‘ Thinking Black: 22 Years Without a Break in the Long Grass of 
‘* Central Africa’’ (Messrs. Morgan & Scott, price 7s. 6d. net), by 
Mr. D. Crawford, is a remarkable book, giving as it does his vivid, 
painful, and yet wonderful knowledge of Central Africa. The descrip- 
tion of the slave caravan of 800 souls, marching through the Chokwe 
country, and making for the West Coast, to become Portuguese slaves 
in Sao Thomé is too terrible, and yet as an indictment of the devils 
who are responsible for the Portuguese slave traffic it is invaluable ; 
for Mr. Crawford describes what he saw. All through the book the 
crisp style gives us a series of pictures of African life that are full 
of charm and reality. Mr. Crawford feels that Central Africa is 
corrupting to the European mind and soul. Mr. Crawford and his 
book are some evidence to the contrary. 

* * * 


In his important work, ‘‘ Die Staatstheorien der Franzésischen National- 
‘‘versammlung von 1789’’ (Leipzic, Veit & Co., 1912), Dr. Redslob 
has discussed fascinatingly the problem of the origin and character of 
the political ideas of the Constituent Assembly. He rightly rejects the 
ridiculous contention of Taine, that the statesmen of the Revolution 
were merely living embodiments of the doctrines of the Contrat Social, 
and paid no attention to the teaching of experience or the needs of the 
movement. He shows how the abstract theory of Rousseau and the 
empirical method of Montesquieu met and clashed. ‘‘ The doctrines of 
‘‘ natural freedom, the social contract, the general will, the rights of man, 
‘‘ and the sovereignty of the people constitute an organic whole, belonging 
‘“ exclusively to the sphere of natural law. The conflict begins when the 
‘* problem of representation emerges ”’ ; that is, when it becomes neces- 
sary to construct a Constitution. Who can deny the influence of the old 
institutions of France and the Constitutions of England and America on 
the work of the Assembly? The men of 1789 sharpened their vision by 
the study of the concrete. Rousseau was defeated. If one is to attach 
a moral to the Constitution of 1791, it must be that of Montesquieu. The 
work, which is written with learning and power, is a contribution of real 
value to the evolution of political ideas, and in an only less degree to 
the history of the Constituent Assembly. 


THE WOUNDED. 


HESITATE to state truly what I saw of the wounded in the 

Balkan War. We dislike horrors, and we dislike the people 
who have a taste for them. The ugly facts in normal life we agree 
not to speak of. There grows up a feeling that to tell painful 
truths of any kind shows bad taste. Thus reform is neglected. 
I have for years felt the difficulty in regard to atrocious features 
incidental to Turkish government. Their recital might move the 
sympathetic to action ; but we fear to incur the charge of bad form. 
The man who has seen war is in the same dilemma. 

What is the distinction between horrors to tell and horrors to 
conceal? It lies surely in the difference between evils removable 
and irremovable. If war and neglect of wounds are a fixed quantity, 
the less said the better. Let us leave Zola’s La Débdacle to the 
prurient and the idle. But, clearly, the diminution of pain in war 
has been one of the aims most unanimously pursued by modern 
Europe. Geneva Conventions and diplomacy itself have even 
dealt with the pain of injured horses. And now the whole question 
of the utility of war is on the table. 

The problem is vital, and for its solution it is essential to know 
the facts. But how are we to know them? It is rare, and 
becoming rarer, that they are seen by any but the professional men 
employed and engrossed in the work. The lay onlooker is 
excluded more and more from military operations. The 
professional is debarred from writing; he is committed, also, quite 
naturally, to a partial and uncritical view. So much the more, I 
conclude, is the amateur, whose rare fortune it is to see war, bound 
to state the cold truth as he saw it, and leave his hearers to judge of 
it as they choose. 

* * * * * 

In the base hospitals one found that vast section of the wounded 
which might be called hopeful. From the original harvest of the 
battlefield, collected in the open-air bivouacs, which foreign 
army medical corps call lazarettes, had been eliminated, first, 
those who died before treatment; next, those who died under the 
surgeon’s knife; then those too severely injured to be moved from 
the hdpitaux de champ. From these tent-hospitals, admirably 
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designed and served, each by a staff numbering over 100 men, the 
process of evacuation was continually hastened by the arrival of fresh 
cases for whom no room could be found. Their predecessors, with 
wounds hastily sterilised and bandaged, were thrust out perforce 
upon the long journey homewards. Ox-wagons which had brought 
ammunition or bread to the front never went back empty. Broken 
men, who needed to be nursed quietly in bed for many weeks, were 
crowded into every one. Some could climb into the wagon; most 
needed stretchers; a few could walk. To most the jolting in these 
springless carts must have meant extreme pain. It was evident in 
the white and drawn faces that one perceived beneath the wagon 
hoods, in endless succession, as one rode towards the front along 
the returning stream. The men marching out, and the mangled 
carried home, recalled those vast machines in the slaughterhouses 
of Chicago, where the cattle go forward in endless line, and are 
carried back dismembered. 

From Lule Burgas the pitiless journey into Bulgaria took eight 
days. For the Chatalja fight the Turkish railway could be used, 
and the strain was less terrible; Kirk-Kilisse took the place of 
Yamboli as the first intermediate base; and those who could find 
room in the daily train arrived from the front in one day, or two. 
But even so, many died on the route. It will be realised that the 
army of invalids who reached the final base at Sofia or Belgrade 
was a highly selected one. Yet even these, which I have called 
by comparison “‘ hopeful,’’ often arrived only just in time to die. 

Established at last in a bed and bed-clothes, their names 
were posted at the hospital door, the first and only announcement 
of the casualty. In Belgrade, as we passed in at the door, 
I saw women crowding to read the list. In the wards a well- 
known Servian lady, turned nurse for the time, in white cap 
and apron with the red cross on the chest, explained that 
work was impeded by crowding; there were so many relatives 
come to see the wounded, dead or dying. On one side of us 
lay a corpse, quite unscreened. Next bed but one to this, an 
old man held his dying son’s hand. In the bed opposite 
lay a man with ashy grey face. He would, the nurse said, soon be 
dead. Relatives were summoned, when possible, before the death. 
If not, the nurses took down the last message to wife or child; it was 
tiresome that the message took so long to give—the men spoke so 
slowly. As we passed down the ward, the old man got up to leave; 
his son’s breathing had stopped. 

% * * % * 

Let us pass from the base to the front. ‘At Chorlu, where 
the cavalry section of the Chatalja army was quartered, field 
hospitals were gathering for the carnage. They had turned to 
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account an empty Turkish house, and installed the wounded from 
the minor action when Chorlu was taken. The doctor, who spoke 
good English, asked me to go the rounds. The cases needing 
dressing were afterwards brought down on stretchers. 

The first, a Turk, had the right eye destroyed. The bullet had 
passed on behind the nose and lodged near the left ear. He was 
rendered blind on one side and deaf on the other. Gifted, 
happily, with a low organism, the man seemed stupefied to pain. 

A trooper, whose rifle had burst in his face, was dreadfully 
disfigured. The doctor, one of the most humane, tore the bandage 
sharply off. He held strongly that only so could the wounds be 
thoroughly inspected. The man’s coat was drenched with 
suppurating matter—so that a servant was sent to mop it up. 
Most cases were much more severe than this. 

The next had no less than eleven wound marks. Three bullets 
had gone through the shoulder and two through the arm, making 
ten holes. One bullet had touched the lung. There was also a 
shrapnel mark grazing the forearm. This was not a record. At 
Belgrade a man had five shrapnel balls (much more serious things 
than rifle bullets) embedded in him. Another had fourteen wounds 
from one percussion shell. 

Often the tiny pointed bullet of the Turkish Mauser left, after a 
week, no more mark than a bug-bite. Its praises, as a factor tout 
a fait humanitaire, were in every Bulgarian’s mouth. Many men, 
hating to stop fighting, were perforated three times before they 
confessed a wound. The bullet cauterised its own track. 

The desire to fight again was vehement among the wounded from 
Lule Burgas; less so, of course, from Chatalja, where sickness was 
in the air. A doctor, performing a desperate operation after Lule 
Burgas, could catch the man’s habitual thought reflected by the 
subconscious mind. Just before death he muttered, ‘‘ Get me well 
“* to fight at Chatalja.’’ ) 

Many who fell where the Turks afterwards advanced were 
mutilated, almost always, happily, in such a way that life could 
only last two or three hours. Often the eyes were gouged out. In 
other cases men were blinded by shell explosions. Blinding 
seemed to stupefy the mind. A man so injured said to the doctor, 
““ The flour has got into my eyes, and the mice are eating it.”’ 

The majority of infantrymen were hit in the left arm or hand, 
as it was lifted for firing. Shrapnel balls (coming from above the 
troops as they knelt or lay) struck the shoulders, back, and legs. 
‘We saw many men pierced through the lungs. ‘An officer rode six 
miles shot just below the heart. 

At Philippopolis the Queen had installed the hospital which she 
had controlled in the Manchurian war. Its head, Dr. Michaelovski, 
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had some interesting cases, of which the one most fit for publication 
was that of a deep wound in the brain. Trepanning, on the left 
side, had left the man completely paralysed on the right, except as 
to the eye. 

Stomach wounds were ominously few. They were, the doctors 
said, nearly always fatal. 
* * * * * 

At Kirk-Kilisse, about November 22nd, military trains filled with 
wounded were arriving daily, often long after dark. They had 
only had one treatment, about a week before we received them. 
There was no ambulance train. Some travelled in open trucks. 
Serious operations had not been possible at the front, for practically 
all Bulgarian doctors were occupied in the field hospitals attached 
to each division and with the lazarettes on the field of battle. 

My brother and I found that in the Bulgarian hospital an 
intolerable situation existed. The number of men needing to have 
their wounds dressed was far greater than could be kept 
pace with. There were no means of supplying them with fresh 
clothing, and scores lay about the floor of the improvised building, 
packed so close that for some days they overflowed into the streets. 
Those who could walk, and needed treatment, struggled in a dense 
mass at the door of the surgery awaiting their turn. The provision 
for dealing with this emergency consisted of five dressers, some of 
whom had no more experience than myself. The doctor in charge 
took advantage of our visit of inspection, and begged my brother 
and myself to join in the work. : 

These crowded treatment-rooms were a feature of many Bulgarian 
hospitals. Work was largely done by untrained ladies of the 
place. In fact, the whole leisured womanhood was working for 
the wounded, while the whole manhood of the country was at the 
front. In one room I saw a girl of fifteen plugging a large hole 
made by a shrapnel ball in the back of a soldier. Close by was a 
man wincing under the pain of the dressing of an ugly wound on 
the arm, but his spirits were equal to the occasion. ‘‘ It makes 
‘““me dance,’’ he said; ‘‘ we enjoy all sorts of dancing now.” 

No anesthetics were used, not even cocaine. The Balkan soldiers 
sometimes, as is notorious, seem stolidly indifferent to pain, but 
the sensitiveness, I should say, was in most cases very great. Itis 
met, however, by extreme fortitude. They apparently prefer to 
have serious operations without anesthetics. They are terrified of 
losing a limb. I heard one man say to the doctor who was preparing 
to take off his gangrenous arm, ‘‘ Please kill me rather than take 
“‘ off my arm. If I can’t work on my farm, I would rather be dead.’” 


They distrust the doctor, and endure the utmost agony, so hoping 
to minimise the amputation. 
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We worked in a room some 20-feet square, devoted all day to 
eight simultaneous treatments, each of which should have had a 
room and antiseptic apparatus to itself. It was the class- 
room of an old Turkish school, and between its two low 
windows the teacher’s platform, under the Sultan’s monogram 
(which no one had had time to pull down) further reduced 
the space. Except for those nearest the windows, it was 
impossible clearly to see the wound one had to dress. At dusk, 
when only a small oil lamp was lit, we were all reduced to the same 
necessity of doing delicate work in semi-darkness. Opposite the 
windows a sentry held the door, at which a dense crowd of men, 
hardly fit to stand, waited for hours for their turn to enter. As 
we finished one dressing after another, the man gave his name to 
a clerk and limped out. A fresh case was then admitted. Bent 
often with pain, each would begin trying to pull off the upper or 
nether garments, stiff with dried blood, which concealed the hole 
or gash to be dressed. Impeded by broken fingers or a broken 
limb, and with no one to help, the wretched creatures fumbled 
slowly. Succeeding at last, the man would stand patiently, some- 
times almost completely naked, among the crowd of busy men 
and women, perhaps for twenty minutes, till his turn came. 

These conditions imply no deficiency on the part of the 
Bulgarians concerned. Every man and woman was busy. The 
whole nation was overtaxed. It was inevitable that work should be 
largely amateur and undermanned. In the main the situation was 
normal to all war. 

On the part of the wounded I saw no sign of complaint; only 
once of pain wilfully exaggerated to attract sympathy. There was 
marvellous patience; no thought of claiming the kindness due to 
sacrifice ; continual signs of gratitude, obviously sincere. 

For us amateur dressers the procedure was as follows. We put 
on one of the white overcoats, snatched one of the jumps of cotton- 
wool which lay in a dish of ‘‘ sublimate’’ (a transparent fluid of 
whose chemistry we were all ignorant), selected a wound, and began 
to wash it. At first, finding the men wince, I tried to spare them ; 
however gentle an amateur may wish to be, his clumsiness must 
give extra pain. But the doctor hurried up, begged me not to 
waste time, seized the wool and scrubbed the raw flesh as with a 
scrubbing brush; then showed me how to rub in iodine (almost as 
painfully caustic as the sublimate), digging it in with a small stick 
tipped with cotton-wool. Fatigue and monotony soon dispelled 
all sympathetic feeling in us, and I was able to work as brutally 
as the best. Following the sublimate and the iodine, one took 
gauze, cotton-wool, and bandage from the table; when a compress 
was needed a Bulgarian woman, who kept this table supplied, cut 
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oil-silk of the right size. Bandaging is a mystery that one acquires 
with gratifying speed. I had at least the satisfaction of observing 
that the bandages which I removed showed even less skill than 
those with which I replaced them. 

The doctors at the front believed in plugging the deep holes in 
the flesh, and among the cruellest tortures was the pulling out of 
these plugs. A week’s soaking and congealing with blood had 
made them one solid mass with the bandage. There was no time 
to unfasten gently, nor any sterilised fluid for softening. No 
washing was done. Smashed hands were left a mass of dirt all 
round the wound. When a finger-end was shot through, so that 
its shape was like a two-pronged fork, it was just brushed with 
iodine and bandaged over. 

Often a bullet was embedded, ‘generally in the back or leg. Then 
a medical student, a girl of about twenty years, had her reward 
for the long hours of toil. The doctor was amused to let her enjoy 
herself. The man was brought near the light, and the knife probed 
for the ball. Cries and groans filled the air till it was gripped and 
extracted. Anzesthetics were scouted, but sometimes a glass of 
Cognac checked the noise for a moment. 

A case of deep-seated injury, for instance a ball embedded in 
the coccyx, and excruciatingly painful to the sciatic nerve, would 
be reserved for foreign Red Cross surgeons many days’ journey 
further on. But problems more ghastly for the amateur were 
disposed of at once. There were lacerations by dum-dum bullets. 
It is said that a hard-nosed bullet sometimes expands on striking 
a bone, so that these lacerations by expansion need not prove the 
Turks guilty of a breach of primary international honour. Foreign 
military attachés, however, picked up Turkish dum-dum ammuni- 
tion, and nothing else would have expanded in soft flesh with the 
dreadful results that came in a few cases to our surgery. One, for 
instance, had, in traversing the upper arm, spread so as to make 
the exit wound quite five inches long. Another entering the inner 
side of the thigh caused on the outer side a hole quite fourteen 
inches in length, the flesh protruding in separate oblong masses, 
mangled together, the skin apparently all carried away. In 
attempting to treat such a wound, what seemed to be required was 
an immense courage; I have never known any moral test so severe as 
the sense of shattering difficulty to be faced. A much slighter dum- 
dum wound was in the hand. In the palm was the tiny entrance 
hole; at the back of the hand the core of the bullet had splintered 
the metacarpal bone which connects the first finger with the wrist; 
but round the course taken by this core the soft lead seemed to 
have sprayed so quickly that in a flight of one inch it had spread 
to a circle more than an inch wide, carrying away all this extent 
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of sinew and flesh, and leaving a cavernous hollow across which 
the jagged ends of bone met unevenly. The task was to cut off 
these loose ends and clean the hole. The man, who fell to my lot, 
waited in extreme pain for fully ten minutes, with the wound open, 
till the doctor fetched his long forceps and gripped the end of the 
bone connecting with the finger. All his strength failed to cut it. 
The man half swooning, as the machinery of the knuckles was 
twisted to and fro, we gave him brandy. The tension grew 
intolerable as the minutes passed. At last, the instrument proving 
unequal to cutting through direct, the doctor was obliged to break 
the bone instead, finally bending it off as one breaks a stick, the 
flesh almost tearing as the knuckle and first finger were twisted 
from their alignment. 

The more ruthlessly and quickly we worked, the larger seemed 
the crowd still needing our services. The air grew fouler, the 
heat more intolerable, the crush more annoying, the smell of 
gangrenous and exposed flesh more disgusting, fatigue made one 
even more callous; but never could we get through that endless 
queue at the door. 

The pathos and horror of the situation seemed all the more 
evident to the mind, because it had ceased to touch the feelings. 

Here were human beings of a fine type, of pure blood, 
in the prime of life, remarkably free from immoral disease, of a 
courage and endurance that makes them renowned as fighters 
throughout Europe, with a quality of mind and body unique among 
the peasants of the world. As one worked on, the mind recollected, 
with impartial coldness, the immense value of each of these 
creatures, beings to whom the expression ‘‘ made in the image of 
““God”’ might quite philosophically be applied. 

And here, at closest quarters, by the insistent impact of sight 
and smell and hearing and touch, we realised this image smashed ; 
its capacity for work, thought, fatherhood, happiness, destroyed by 
resultant ill-health; not one alone, such as would, in peace time, 
in a case of misfortune, move a whole nation to sympathy, but by 
scores and hundreds and tens of thousands. 


NoEL BuxTON. 


THE CANADIAN NAVAL QUESTION. 


NTIL the beginning of the present century, the British 
Admiralty had a Pacific squadron stationed on the West 
Coast of Canada and an Atlantic squadron stationed on the East 
Coast. The centralisation during recent years of the Navy in home 
waters has led to the withdrawal of these squadrons from Canadian 
waters. This withdrawal brought vividly to the minds of all 
Canadians who considered the question at all the fact that the 
Dominion had been relying absolutely upon the British Navy for 
defence, and had not contributed towards that Navy one man, or 
dollar, or ship. It is estimated by the Department of Marine of 
Ganada (the Canadian. Admiralty) that the cost to the English 
taxpayer for the maintenance of warships on the Canadian coast 
from 1851 until 1901 amounted to 424,000,000. This amount does 
not include the cost of the ships and armaments. In addition to this 
expenditure, the Imperial Government during the fifty years 
referred to has also spent about £1,300,000 in building docks at 
Halifax and Esquimalt, and expended a further large sum, which 
cannot be fixed, on hydrographic surveys along tlie immense coast- 
lines and salt waterways of the Dominion. Mr. Borden, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, speaking in the Canadian Naval debate now 
proceeding, estimated that Great Britain had spent in the naval 
and military defence of Canada during the nineteenth century the 
enormous sum of 480,000,000. Canada is now a great and growing 
maritime power. The distinctive Canadian Mercantile Marine flag 
is flying free on every ocean because of the certain protection of the 
British fleet. England is indeed a generous mother. She pays 
for the British fleet at the rate of one pound sterling per man, 
woman, and child per annum. She has never asked her richest 
daughter Dominion to share the expense of defending herself 
or the common heritage, but millions of Canadians are now 
determined to do their share. The real problem is, How can 
Canadians most effectively help in the Navai Defence of the 
Empire? 

Whilst the majority of Canadians are in favour of doing 
something in aid of the naval needs of the Empire, there is 
undoubtedly a considerable number who do not feel the need or 
the obligation to spend their money or give their sons for service 
out of Canada. A brief account of the cosmopolitan character of 
the people of the Dominion and the movements of population is 
necessary in order to understand the diverse views of the 
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Canadians of to-day and of to-morrow in reference to naval 
matters. Ignorance of these racial factors and ignorance of the 
growing sense of nationhood common to all Canadians of to-day 
has led, and may again lead, Imperial Governments into blunders. 
Canada is not England, or an adjunct of Britain. She must be 
treated in a manner worthy of a country destined to be, as all 
Canadians think, the predominant partner in the Empire of the 
- future. The great majority of the people of the big Dominion are 
loyal to Great Britain, but an even larger majority are loyal to the 
idea of Empire. The larger conception is the more important. 

The population of the Dominion is estimated to be 8,000,000. 
Of this total barely half, if as much, is of British birth or descent. 
One-fourth or one-fifth is French-Canadian. These descendants of 
the original Canadians are the most prolific white people in the 
world, and they have overflowed their native province of Quebec 
into Ontario. Theirs isa tide that never ebbs. They are the keenest 
of Canadians, and probably the most interesting. Their France 
was the France of the old régime, and with the present 
French Republic they have no sympathy and but little 
communication. During the last century fewer than 10,000 people 
have emigrated from Old France to Quebec. These French- 
Canadians are peace-loving people. They do not believe in the 
German or any other menace, and they have a real horror of war. 
The present naval problem in Canada is made the more difficult 
because of the sincere views of many of this great race. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier himself feels that he was defeated in many 
constituencies in Quebec at the last election because he championed 
a Canadian Naval policy. He was the first Canadian to attempt 
to do anything for the Empire’s naval needs, and undoubtedly he 
suffered electorally among his own kinsmen for his Imperialism 
and his courage. 

The provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick are almost entirely British, but they have small, and, 
what is worse, declining or very slowly growing populations. Their 
sons and daughters formerly emigrated to the United States, but, 
happily, since 1900 the movement has been towards Western 
Canada. Ontario is very largely British and, as for the great 
majority of her people, they will support the most advanced Naval 
policy. In the West, Manitoba and British Columbia, both 
growing in population, are largely British, but in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, the two provinces that are growing most rapidly 
in population, the majorities of these populations are said to 
be alien immigrants from the United States or Europe. These 
aliens, and the word is used in no depreciatory sense, make first- 
class Canadians, They never want to go back to their countries of 
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origin. They are Canadians first, last, and all the time. Are they 
Imperialists ? 

Under the British North America Act (1867), a census must be 
taken every ten years in the Dominion, and subsequent to the 
census there must be a redistribution of seats in accordance with 
the fluctuations of population. Quebec under the Act has a fixed 
representation of sixty-five members. A redistribution of seats is 
now due, and must precede the next General Election in Canada. 
As a result of the tremendous growth of Western Canada during 
the last ten years the centre of population is rapidly moving 
westward. The four Western provinces will be entitled to about 
forty more members according to some authorities, whilst the 
British provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick will all lose members. At the present rate 
of immigration into the western part of Canada, in 1921 the 
centre of population of the Dominion will be somewhere 
towards Winnipeg. And if the fecundity of the French- 
Canadian and the large percentage of alien immigrants be 
maintained, and both of these hypotheses are most probable, in 
ten years’ time the Canadian who is British by descent or birth will 
be in a sad minority. The cradle of the French-Canadian is never 
empty. It is too often empty in the homes of English-Canadians. 
Thumping the well-worn chest in the name of Empire will not make 
up for small families. The cradle is more effective than the orator 
in Canada, as elsewhere. In considering the question of Canadians 
and Naval policy, these movements of populations, and the many 
races that make up the populations, with all their electoral 
consequences and their attitude towards Imperial affairs, must 
always be borne in mind. 

The Canadian Naval question was first raised in a positive form 
in the House of Commons in Canada in March, 1909. On the 
29th of that month, after a full debate, in which Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and Mr. Borden, the Leader of the Opposition, expressed 
themselves to be in perfect agreement, the House unanimously 
passed a resolution in favour of the speedy organisation of a local 
Canadian Navy. That resolution set out four propositions: firstly, 
that it is the duty of Canadians to assume greater responsibilities 
in naval defence; secondly, that the payment of regular and 
periodical contributions to the Imperial Treasury would not be 
the most satisfactory solution of the question of naval defence; 
thirdly, that the speedy organisation of a local Canadian Naval 
Service be forthwith commenced; fourthly, that the ‘‘ naval 
“supremacy of Britain is essential to the security of commerce, 
‘the safety of the Empire, and the peace of the world.’’ In the 
same resolution the House of Commons put on record its ‘‘ firm 
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““conviction that whenever the need arises, the Canadian people 
‘will be found ready and willing to make any sacrifice that is 
‘“‘ required to give to the Imperial authorities the most loyal and 
““hearty co-operation in every movement for the maintenance of 
“‘ the integrity and honour of the Empire.”’ 

This notable, one might fairly say historic, resolution was in 
keeping with the views of the Admiralty expressed at the Imperial 
Conference in 1907. Its exact terms were considered and accepted 
by the Admiralty at the Naval and Military Conference of 1909, 
when representatives of all the Dominions met and discussed the 
question of the defence of the Empire. At the Imperial Conference 
in London, in 1911, the policy of the local Canadian fleet was again 
before the Admiralty, and again accepted. 

At the Naval and Military Conference in 1909 the Admiralty, 
at the invitation of the Canadian representatives, suggested that 
Canada should build five second-class cruisers and six destroyers. 
Arrangements were also made for Canadian cadets to enter 
Osborne and Dartmouth. Two old cruisers, the Niobe and the 
Rainbow, were sold to the Dominion Government to serve as 
training-ships for the formation of a Canadian naval personnel. 
Both of these cruisers were, and are now, manned mainly by 
officers and men of the Royal Navy, plus the few Canadian 
recruits that enlist. A naval training college has also been opened 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, for the training of naval officers. 

In pursuance of this policy of a local navy, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
called for tenders for the laying down in Canada of the necessary 
plant and the building of the ships suggested by the Admiralty. 
Tenders were received, but before they were acted upon the 
Laurier Government was defeated on September 21st, 1911, and 
Mr. Borden became Prime Minister. The new Prime Minister 
assumed office on October 1oth, 1911, and in the session of 
Parliament that opened on November 17th following he made it 
clear that he would make no pronouncement about a naval policy 
until he had consulted personally with the Admiralty in London. 
Mr. Borden, accompanied by three of his Ministers, came to 
England in the summer of 1912, and had many private conferences 
with the Lords of the Admiralty. There is no doubt but that at these 
conferences the Admiralty frankly and fully explained the inter- 
national naval situation to the Canadian Ministers. Mr. Borden 
and his colleagues returned to the Dominion, and submitted to their 
Cabinet colleagues the information laid before them by the 
Admiralty. They decided to ask, and have asked, the Canadian 
Parliament to vote 35,000,000 dollars as an Emergency Grant for 
the immediate building in Great Britain of three Dreadnoughts. 
In introducing the necessary resolution in the House of Commons 
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in Ottawa, on December 5th of last year, Mr. Borden laid 
on the table of the House the Memorandum on Naval Defence 
Requirements, prepared by the Admiralty for the Government of 
Canada. This Memorandum was prepared at the request of Mr. 
Borden. It emphasises the ‘‘ German Menace,’’ and points out 
that in 1914 Great Britain will have only thirty-one Dreadnoughts 
to thirty-three possessed by the other Powers in Europe, and that 
in 1915 the figures will be thirty-five to fifty-one. The concluding 
and most important paragraphs of this Memorandum are as 
follows :— 

““ The aid which Canada could give at the present time is not to 
be measured only in ships or money. Any action on the part of 
Canada to increase the power and mobility of the Imperial Navy, 
and thus widen the margin of.our common safety, would be recog- 
nised everywhere as a most significant witness to the united 
strength of the Empire, and to the renewed resolve of the Oversea 
Dominions to take their part in maintaining its integrity.” 

‘* The Prime Minister of the Dominion having enquired in what 
form any immediate aid that Canada might give would be most 
effective, we have no hesitation in answering, after a prolonged 
consideration of all the circumstances, that it is desirable that such 
aid should include the provision of a certain number of the largest 
and strongest ships of war which science can build or money 
supply.’’ 

In the course of his speech in support of the grant, Mr. Borden 
said: ‘‘ In presenting our proposals, it will be borne in mind that 
‘““we are not undertaking or beginning a system of regular and 
‘* periodical contributions. JI agree with the resolution of this 
“** House in 1909 that the payment of such contributions would not 
““be the most satisfactory solution of the question of defence. 
““Upon the information which I have disclosed to the House, the 
“situation is, in my opinion, sufficiently grave to demand 
‘“immediate action. These ships will be at the disposal of His 
“* Majesty the King for the common defence of the Empire. They 
“‘ will be maintained and controlled as part of the Royal Navy.”’ 

The Prime Minister’s whole argument was based upon the 
urgent need of an immediate money grant. He formulated no 
scheme for a permanent Canadian naval policy, but made it clear 
that any future permanent policy must carry with it permanent 
Canadian representation and responsibility in the control of foreign 
policy. What marks a mile-stone in Imperial development is 
the fact that a Canadian Cabinet Minister is under the Emergency 
Grant policy to become a member of the Council of Imperial 
Defence in London. This means that the other Dominions will 
in due course also send members to that body, and we may here 
have the germ of an Empire Council. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier moved his amendment to Mr. Borden’s 
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resolution for a money contribution, without condemning the 
Emergency Grant, if the emergency exists. This amendment 
represents the permanent naval policy of Canadian Liberals, and 
reaffirms the resolution of March 2gth, 1909, for the formation of 
a local navy. Two paragraphs of the amendment are so important 
that they must be quoted in full :— 

““ That any measure of Canadian aid to Imperial Naval Defence 
which does not employ a permanent policy of participation by ships 
owned, manned, and maintained by Canada, and contemplating 
construction as soon as possible in Canada, is not an adequate or 
satisfactory expression of the aspirations of the Canadian people 
in regard to naval defence, and is not an assumption by Canada of 
her fair share in the maintenance of the naval strength of the 
Empire. 

‘This House is further of the opinion that to increase the 
power and mobility of the Imperial Navy by the addition by Canada 
under the above Act of two fleet units, to be stationed on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of Canada respectively, rather than 
by a contribution of money or ships, is the policy best calculated 
to afford relief to the United Kingdom in respect of the burden of 
Imperial Naval Defence.’’ 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier maintains there is no emergency. In the 
course of his speech he said: ‘‘ There is no emergency, there is no 
““immediate danger, there is no prospective danger. If there were 
““an emergency, my right hon. friend (Mr. Borden) might come 
** and ask, not 35,000,000 dollars, but twice, three times, four times. 
“* 35,000,000 dollars. We would put at the disposal of England 
“all the resources of Canada; there would not be a single 
** dissentient voice; but this is not the condition we have to deal 
““with to-day,’’ and the ex-Premier went on to argue that the 
condition to-day is the same as it was in 1909. 

One must point out that the international position has 
fundamentally changed since 1909, when the British Admiralty, 
rightly or wrongly, agreed to the principle of a local navy for 
Canada. Since that date, the new German Navy Law has come 
into operation, and the German fleet, in ships, in personnel, 
in efficiency, and in striking power, has vastly increased, and is. 
increasing. This increase compels the British Government to 
build more ships, to build them at once, and to recruit and 
train more officers and men toman them. Whatever the Dominion 
may aspire to do in the way of building and manning its own local 
Navy, it is perfectly plain that the British Admiralty cannot look 
for any effective assistance from such local navy for many years to: 
come. Unless and until Canada can build ships and train men 
as rapidly as Germany, a potential local navy is useless for the 
immediate needs of the Empire. 


The most enthusiastic and loyal supporter of a local navy cannot. 
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hope to put into line of battle an effective Dominion warship, built 
and armed and manned by the Dominion, or built and armed in 
England and manned by Colonials, within the next ten years. But 
if there is an emergency, the Empire needs ships now. 

Leaving the politicians assembled in the Houses of Parliament 
at Ottawa, what do the people of the Dominion think of these two 
naval policies? Three distinct views emerge. One portion of the 
Canadian people support the Laurier policy of a local Canadian 
Navy, another portion condemns the idea of a local navy, and 
advocates cash contributions to the Imperial Government as and 
when required. A third portion, largely massed in Quebec, with 
a considerable addition in parts of Western Canada, condemns 
both the contributory policy and the local navy policy. These 
people do not believe Canada is in any danger of attack, and they 
do not believe that the interests of the Dominion are involved in 
the problems of the North Sea. It will help to clear up the 
situation if the main reasons for each of these divergent views are 
set out. 

The advocates of a Canadian Navy, built, manned, and officered 
by Canadians, represent the mass of the Canadian Liberal Party. 
They hold that the local navy policy is in accord with the unanimous 
resolution of the House of Commons of March 2gth, 1909, and 
agreed to by the British Admiralty in 1909 and in 1911, and is in 
keeping with the dignity and power and future of the Dominion. 
They submit that a cash contribution to England is a confession 
by Canadians of their unwillingness and incapacity to build their 
own ships or to man their own ships. In other words, the payment 
of money is the hiring out of the defence of the Dominion by 
Canadians who are prepared to pay, but not prepared to fight. 
Among the supporters of the local Canadian Navy policy there is 
a widespread feeling that the British Admiralty has unfairly 
receded from its position in 1911 and earlier, and that the suggestion 
of a cash contribution is an attempt to hustle the Canadians under 
the shadow of a German scare. Of course, this view is erroneous, 
but it exists and adds to the difficulties of the position. 

The advocates of a cash contribution maintain that that policy 
is the most effective for the Empire’s defence, and the cheapest for 
Canadians. They do not think Canadians naturally adapted for 
the naval service, and consider they are, at any rate, quite incapable 
of attaining the efficiency of English Jack Tars and officers within, 
say, ten or fifteen years from the time of enlistment. Further, 
they believe that the building of the larger ships of war in Canada 
is a practical impossibility within any reasonable time. And, in 
any event, argue the supporters of the contribution policy, whatever 
the permanent naval policy of Canada may be, the British 
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Admiralty here and now have advised that the most effective form 
for immediate aid is a grant of money for the building of warships 
in British yards, and it is the duty otf Canadians to support the 
British Admiralty. 

It is impossible to say how many Canadians condemn naval 
expenditure in every shape and form, but it is certain that there 
are large numbers of them who do. They ridicule the idea of 
Canada being in danger from invasion, and they object absolutely 
to become involved in any European conflict whatsoever. Their 
interests, they submit, are in the New World, and the quarrels, 
dynastic and otherwise, of the Old World do not concern them. 
Some of these urge the Monroe Doctrine as a protection, if 
protection be needed. This does not seem a very courageous view, 
but it exists. Then there is the feeling that in these naval and other 
Imperial schemes the governing classes of England are using the 
Dominions as pawns, both in domestic and international politics, 
and that your very superior Englishman does not care a button for 
his overseas kinsmen, except possibly for service in a peroration 
when an orator is in distress. This is the old Colonial view. It is 
giving way before the growing determination of most Canadians 
to take an increasing share in the working out of the Empire’s 
destiny. 

The naval debate is at the time of writing proceeding in the 
Canadian House of Commons. The Opposition there may force 
Mr. Borden to go to the country by obstructive tactics, as there 
is no closuring in the Dominion House. If the contribution 
resolution and bill passes the House of Commons, it may be rejected 
by the Senate, the majority in which is composed of political 
supporters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. But there may yet be an 
agreement arrived at in which the contribution will be voted as an 
emergency grant on the one hand, and the permanent policy of a 
local navy accepted on the other. A divided Canada on a question 
of such Imperial importance is not an inspiring sight, but it must 
be remembered that in so far as the great majority of Canadians are 
concerned, the loyal objective—namely, the Empire’s defence— 
is the same. 

There is apparently no conflict in principle or policy between 
Mr. Borden and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Both agree that the grant of 
35,000,000 dollars ought to be made, and at once, if an emergency 
exists, and both agree that contributions alone will not solve the 
question of a permanent Canadian naval policy. The dispute 
between these statesmen resolves itself into a dispute as to whether 
or not there is an emergency. The unanimity of the Canadian 
Parliament is in this matter more important than mere dollars, 
and it is to be hoped that the Emergency Grant and the permanent 
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policy will not be confused, and the Parliament divided. What 
England wants more than dollars, and what makes assured the 
future peace of the world more than grants, is the splendid 
spontaneity of Dominions willing to do their share in the defence 
of their shores and their Empire, not reluctantly, but quickly and 
gladly and proudly. If the Canadians cannot agree on a method 
of sharing in Imperial defence, the United Kingdom will continue 
to supply an adequate Navy for the defence of all. She will 
continue to shoulder the tremendous and growing burden of the 
Empire’s defence unaided. The people of the British Isles are still 
the most virile, the most unselfish, and the most Imperial of all 
peoples. Their resources of men and money are very far from 
being exhausted. ; 

From the Admiralty expert’s point of view, the system that 
gives him the ships, and armaments, and officers, and men 
in the quickest possible time at the minimum of cost is the 
best system. That means cash contributions from all the 
Dominions, and no local navies, except small craft, for defence 
of harbours and rivers, and possibly fast cruisers to protect 
shipping. Let the Overseas find the money, we'll build and man 
the ships, says the naval expert. But the Dominions are not 
English counties, and the system of contributions goes right 
against the principle of local control over local revenues, and upsets 
the whole idea of local autonomy. The great problem of the British 
Admiralty is to reconcile the commendable local patriotism and 
zeal of a Dominion with the conceptions and demands of modern 
naval strategy. This problem requires for its solution 
statesmanship more than seamanship. It can be solved to the 
great good of the Empire, but it will not be solved without an 
intimate knowledge of Dominion life and feelings, and a sincere, 
not an assumed appreciation of the views and aspirations of the 
real democracies overseas. 

Unity in and continuity of naval policy in Canada and the 
other Dominions can best be obtained by calling into Imperial 
Naval and Military Conferences, not only the Cabinets of the 
day, but the Opposition leaders as well. Dominion Governments 
are elected on local issues, and the larger Imperial interests 
rarely form electoral issues; but all party leaders in the 
Empire, with unimportant exceptions, are equal in loyalty to the 
Empire. Such really representative conferences would help to lift 
this vital question of Empire defence out of the rut of local politics, 
and would make for that unanimity in policy and method and 
control that is the indispensable preliminary to effective Empire 
defence. 

HamaR GREENWOOD. 


PALRIOTISM OF HUMANITY.* 


F we note what is occurring in Japan, China, India, Persia, and 

Turkey, we cannot fail to be struck by the increasing influence 
which Europe is now exercising upon Asia. And we shall also be 
impressed by the way in which the good opinion of European 
nations is sought, and by the efforts which are being made to copy 
European standards. Much of European civilisation is intensely 
‘distasteful to Asiatics. But they are feeling that, if they are to 
keep any position in the world, they must approximate to the 
standard of civilisation which Europe is setting. We have, then, | 
to try and arrive at some conclusion as to the kind of lead which 
we Europeans should give to the world. 

To those who have lived their lives with men of other ways of 
thinking than their own, with men of other religious beliefs, 
customs, habits, views of life, we Europeans do not appear by any 
means so free from superstitions, so unfettered by custom and 
tradition, so liberal in our ideas, so widely tolerant, so warmly 
Sympathetic, as we might be. Nor does our civilisation in a 
single particular appear to have reached anywhere near per- 
fection. It may or may not be better, on the whole, than other 
civilisations. Personally, I am still prejudiced enough to think 
itis. But it is as yet very crude and very raw and very immature. 
And it is so far only skin-deep. It has not yet sunk into the 
marrow of our bones. 

We are accustomed to think of our civilisation as old, and to 
speak as if we French and English and Germans were peoples in the 
fulness of years and wisdom and experience. But we are beginning 
to realise that we are children in comparison with the Chinese and 
Hindus. And we have to go the still further step of recognising 
that Chinese, Hindus, and all the rest of the human race, are in the 
veriest infancy of their development. If we stand a two-foot rule 
on end, and take it to represent the period which has elapsed since 
man first appeared, it will be only the top inch that will represent 
the distance of time since the dawn of civilisation, and only 
the last eighth of an inch that will denote the period of European 
civilisation. 

* The concluding portion of a lecture, entitled Europe and Asia; delivered before 
tthe Central Asian Society. 
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The length of time since man began to live on the earth, and the 
shortness of time since the dawn of civilisation, and especially of 
European civilisation, are points to which particular attention must 
be paid; for if taken together with the consideration that man will 
in all probability continue to live on the earth for a million years yet 
—and who knows how much longer still ?—they have an important 
bearing on the subject now before us. Ideals of human development 
and human association, and the interrelationship of Europeans 
and Asiatics, which it would be sheer waste of time to contemplate 
if only decades were available for their realisation, are worth 
consideration if centuries are at our disposal. We must think 
in centuries. And it may prove to be wiser to be guided by ideals 
which we erect in the bright future before us, rather than let our- 
selves be dumbly herded along by traditions from the dark past 
behind. Wisdom may lie in front, not behind. The past may 
influence, but the future should decide. It is only ten thousand 
years since civilisation began to dawn. A hundred times that little 
period would only bring us toa single million years of civilisation, 
which is but a brief epoch in the whole earth history. Clearly, then, 
immense changes and developments lie before us. We may be 
crashed into by another star, or the earth may explode, or some 
destructive microbe may get loose, or swarms of some pestilential 
insect may render human life impossible. But these are only the 
barest possibilities. The probability is that the human race will 
exist and advance for some millions of years yet. Setbacks there 
will be. Individual nations will rise and decline and disintegrate ; 
but only, like Italy and Greece, to reintegrate into fresh nations. 
The race as a whole will advance. And that in the year 
1,001,912 A.D. there will be an unimaginably higher civilisation in 
the world than there is in this year 1912 A.D. is a strictly justifiable 
inference we may draw from the processes of the past. 

We do in fact feel that in every direction, whether in politics or 
in art, in mechanical invention, in science, in society, or in religion, 
in every single aspect or factor of civilisation, there is unlimited 
scope for improvement and advancement. In not one single 
direction can any nation or any individual say that no room for 
improvement is discernible. Even the British Constitution is 
believed by us British ourselves to be susceptible of improvement.. 
The very House of Lords themselves say that they are not perfect. 
And the British Monarchy, the most stable of all political 
institutions, is changing in a direction of less power, less. 
direct authority, and more widespread influence. The House: 
of Commons has not so far shown any very self-depreciating 
disposition. But even those most proud of the Mother of Parlia- 
ments do not consider she is yet quite perfect. Nor can those who 
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believe most firmly in representative institutions think that the 
method of choosing the representatives by the simple process of 
counting heads, without any reference to what is inside the heads, 
is the last word in political wisdom. 

And as with the most ancient political institutions, so also with 
the newest. Republics show no more signs of having reached 
finality than do monarchies. There also we see similar signs of 
incessant change and development. No single European people 
feels that it has established a type of political institution which it 
can regard as perfect even for itself, much less as a sealed pattern 
which it can recommend for adoption by other countries. 

The religious aspect of European civilisation is thought by many 
to be more decidedly fixed than any other. The final form of 
religion, beyond which no improvement is possible, is believed to 
have been already irrevocably fixed. And vast and powerful 
organisations exist in every European country to enforce this view. 
But a thought which strikes many of those who have spent years 
in touch with men of other religious beliefs is that the directors 
and spokesmen of these organisations may not be promulgating 
their particular form of belief because they have reached a certainty 
of its truth after a close examination of all other beliefs, but only 
because they happen to have been born among those who held it. 
And one is tempted to ask oneself whether what the official 
exponents undertake to teach is the wisdom which they themselves 
have acquired after a wide experience with men of other ways of 
thinking than themselves, or after a profound study of all that the 
deepest and most independent and fearless thinkers have taught, 
or whether, again, it is the result of original spiritual insight, or 
whether, after all, what they declare is only the beliefs and opinions 
in which they happen to have been born. 

It is a significant fact that the bulk of Roman Catholic priests 
or Church of England clergymen or Nonconformist ministers are 
themselves the sons of Roman Catholics, Anglicans, and Non- 
conformists, respectively, and that none are the sons of Hindus, 
Buddhists, or Mohammedans. It is very seldom indeed that a 
Roman Catholic priest is the son of Church of England parents, or 
that a Church of England clergyman is the son of a Methodist 
father. If the proportion were less overwhelming, one might not 
be so inclined as one is to trend to the conclusion that whether a 
man preaches Christianity or Buddhism, Roman Catholicism or 
Anglicanism, depends much more upon the circumstances of his 
birth than upon the amount of independent thought which he has 
given to the principles he inculcates. If the exponent of religion 
had been born in Spain instead of in England, he would in all 
probability be preaching Roman Catholic instead of Protestant 
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doctrines. If he had been born in Asia instead of in Europe, he 
would be preaching one of the Asiatic religions. And if he had 
been born in Tibet, he would be preaching Buddhism, and not 
Hinduism or Mohammedanism. 

Reflections of this kind, and the experience one gains in life that 
there are highly religious men who are neither Christians nor 
Hindus, Buddhists nor Mohammedans, lead inevitably to the 
conclusion that on the religious as on the political, material, social, 
or any other side there must be change, development, and move- 
ment, in European civilisation. 

With all its fancied age and maturity, European civilisation is, 
then, but in its chrysalis stage of development, and still crusted 
over with a horny shell of traditions which have served well enough 
to protect the delicate organism: during the initial stages of develop- 
ment, but which it must burst through and cast aside before the 
perfect form can be reached. The status quo is already discredited 
in diplomacy. The virile action of the Balkan people in dealing with 
the one Asiatic race settled in Europe put an end to that fetish and 
showed that it is only useful as a principle so long as it is recognised 
that sooner or later, to-morrow or the next day, this year or next, 
it must inevitably go by the board and make way for the fulfilment 
of those urgent aspirations which can never for long be frustrated. 
And as in diplomacy, so also in other aspects of civilisation will it 
be found that the status quo will have to give way before the 
upheaval of compelling internal activities. 

In seeking some principle for future guidance, we will, then, 
first recognise that our civilisation is not simply in process of 
maturing; but that it is only at the beginning of that process, 
and that all is in movement of increasing rapidity. This unceasing 
change and flux may be excessively disconcerting to those who like 
to have things fixed and certain, with rules and commandments 
laid down with the inflexibility of the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, which altereth not, and to those who like permanent 
precedents established, sealed patterns standardised, policemen at 
each street corner, and hedge-bound roads along which to travel, 
with numerous signposts to direct their way. But there are still 
vast spaces in the ideal world to be made available for mankind; 
and, fortunately, some men there be who love the wide horizons 
and enjoy the air of freedom and the sense of pioneering. Along 
the tracks which these men explore the policemen and the hedges 
and the signposts will only too surely follow for the benefit of 
those who feel lonely without these accompaniments of civilisation. 
But meanwhile the pioneer is more necessary than the policeman, 
for advance beyond the present narrow limits is certain. 

Having, then, recognised that change is inevitable, and that 
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pioneering work has to be done, we may expect to find that both 
Asiatics and Europeans will have to work together towards a higher 
civilisation which will transcend any of the existing forms. There 
may be no specifically European civilisation, or Indian or Chinese 
civilisation, but simply civilisation. As Sun-yat-sen declared in 
his inaugural proclamation, we will all co-operate in the upbuilding 
of the civilisation of the world. And the unifying principle which 
will serve as a bond between East and West will in that case be 
found in a common aspiration towards a higher civilisation in which 
all will share. 

Not that even in this higher civilisation each separate European 
or Asiatic will be turned out in the selfsame mould. We cannot 
manufacture soldiers of a single regiment all exactly alike. There 
is never absolute uniformity, and always some variety. And in the 
higher civilisation there will be not only room, but necessity, for 
distinction between individuals. So no one must expect Chinese 
or Indians, Turks or Persians, to turn into Frenchmen, English- 
men, or Russians. Each nationality and each individual will 
develop according to the inherent needs of its own compelling 
nature. But, in thus doing, the happy result may be expected to 
eventuate that the more thoroughly each individual is his own real 
self, the more closely will each find himself united with other 
individuals. We somehow like the thorough-going old Turk, the 
courtly old-fashioned Hindu, and the Chinese mandarin in his silks 
and queue, better than their frock-coated and top-hatted successors, 
because we feel the former, good or bad, are more genuinely them- 
selves. And these on their part, I believe, like the real Englishman 
in his own home in the heart of London better than the Englishman 
who has spent years among them. We would like to see them 
progress and develop, but we instinctively feel that it is upon their 
own lines, and not upon ours, that they must advance. They may 
observe us and profit by our experience, our knowledge, and our 
inventions; and if they are wise they will cultivate a receptive mind 
to accept whatever in us they can safely digest and assimilate into 
their own natures. But if they develop a real desire for progress, 
and cultivate this receptivity of mind, they are more likely to come 
into intimate union with Europeans than if they slavishly imitate 
or are forced to adopt a purely European pattern. 

In this higher civilisation, the aspiration towards which is to be 
the common bond between Europeans and Asiatics, what shall be 
the master aim, the governing principle, the guiding purpose? 
What is to be its standard? What is it to stand for? Since the 
Bulgarian successes, everyone recognises the value and force and 
necessity of an idea. What is to be the dominant-idea of that 
civilisation of the future, in the upbuilding of which both 
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European and Asiatic should co-operate ?. We have need to picture 
in our minds an ideal which in action we may strive to realise, or 
at least make realisable for future generations. What shall be the 
ideal which will animate the higher civilisation? 

We are already feeling the inadequacy of an ideal of territorial 
aggrandisement. Simply to seize and hold whatever we can take 
from weaker peoples is not an aim which fully satisfies the modern 
spirit. Mere bulk of empire, or wealth, or material prosperity, does 
not completely fulfil our aspirations. Nor is the idea of security 
and peace and safe survival sufficient for its demands. We do not 
care to have our minds completely obsessed with thoughts of how 
best we can secure ourselves from attack, and preserve peace for 
ourselves whatever may happen to others, and, like a tiresome 
valetudinarian, to be thinking only of how we can live longest and 
most comfortably. In these days of expanding horizons, we want 
to be out in the world, making the best of ourselves and doing 
something for the good of mankind. And we would rather be 
doing that than staying safely at home, even if it does not bring 
peace, comfort, and material prosperity, and even if we do not 
survive. We are, in fact, getting above the habit of putting self- 
preservation and self-survival in the first place, whether it is the 
survival of the individual or the nation, or, indeed, the whole 
human race. Appeals only to the need of defending themselves do 
not stir the deepest instincts of men and nations. It is appeals to 
fit themselves for a high position in the world, and to fulfil a noble 
purpose, that strike a true chord in the hearts of nations. It is an 
ideal of this description, then, that we have to seek. 

Many such have been put forward, and, though differing in out- 
ward form, there is at bottom much the same spirit characterising 
them all. It is pretty generally recognised that, as we are boxed 
up with one another on a little planet on which railways, steam- 
ships, and telegraphs, are daily bringing us into closer contact, we 
had better devise some means by which we can live most comfort- 
ably together. The preservation of order in the world is therefore 
put forward by some as the main object of civilised nations. Others 
would add progress, and make unity and development the twin 
ends; they would strive for the unification and betterment of 
mankind and the development of all the best that ig in man. 
Righteousness and justice are other ideals. Straight dealing and 
good feeling man for man, whatever the man’s race or religion or 
position may be, is also obviously desirable. 

But I think all these may be comprised in the idea which I would 
now venture to put forward. We are familiar with the fact that it 
is quite possible to combine the seemingly opposing principles of 
national patriotism with patriotism for an empire of nations. As 
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Mr. Balfour said the other day in regard to Scotland and the 
Empire, only repeating what he had said on another occasion in 
regard to Wales, the Scotch can have and do have a national 
patriotism for Scotland combined with a larger patriotism for the 
whole British Empire. The two ideas of a national patriotism and 
an Imperial patriotism have been found to be not inconsistent with 
one another, but complementary the one to the other. In now 
considering the question of the relations of Europe and Asia, and 
the common aspiration to a higher civilisation, I would extend this 
idea of national and Imperial patriotism, and I would make it 
embrace the whole of humanity. The Patriotism of Humanity is 
what I would suggest as the ideal which should animate the higher 
civilisation, and which would itself be only a phase of that all- 
embracing Universal Patriotism which includes all living things, 
which is the source and essence of religion, and which should 
therefore inform and influence our every action, whether individual 
or collective, for religion must ever be the hidden mainspring of all 
true civilisation. 

And, holding this idea of a Patriotism of Humanity, we would 
act not for our own benefit entirely, nor entirely for the benefit of 
others, but for the general good, whether it is we or others who 
enjoy it. It may be observed in practice, and it is a truth to lay 
hold of—for it will become increasingly apparent as time goes on— 
that men are more strongly and deeply influenced by noble senti- 
ment than by vulgar interest. And on both the practical and 
theoretical sides the discovery is being made that it is not selfish 
interest, but the general good, that should be undeviatingly pursued. 

Taking practical experience first, we find that a century or two 
ago the prevalent idea among European nations was that whatever 
they could take for their own selfish benefits, that they should seize. 
It was not held—the thought did not seem to occur to them—that 
they need regard the interests of anyone else. As long as their 
own interests were satisfied, that was all that mattered. ‘‘ Let him 
*“ who can seize, and let him who can retain,’’ was their motto. I 
have come across peoples in Asia who frankly and squarely hold 
the same view to this day, and have expressed astonishment to me 
that we should keep a large army in India sitting idle year after year, 
and eating its head off, when it might be profitably engaged in 
seizing lands of weaker people. Against this entirely selfish view 
there came a reaction, and the view was held by many that we 
ought only to think of the interests of those other peoples. In 
governing India, for instance, it was held that we should think 
only of the interests of the Indians, and not of our own interests 
or of anyone else’s. But in India, in Egypt, and in other parts of the 
world, we seem to be finding that the working out of this theory 
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in practice does not produce altogether satisfactory results. I have 
known cases in India, for example some Native State, where, if 
we only regarded the interests of the ruler and inhabitants of that 
State, the interests of all Indians outside it would greatly suffer. 
And in Egypt we had a similar experience on a large scale. We 
set our minds for a time so exclusively upon the interests of the 
Egyptians that a risk was run that general interests would gravely 
suffer, until an ex-President of the United States came along and 
brusquely hinted to us that if we would not look after those general 
interests we had better give way to those who would. 

Again, in India there is a certain class who are—or were— 
working to supplant us in the government of India; but their 
influence is declining because it was found that they were working 
not so much for the good of India as to obtain power for them- 
selves. Confidence is therefore being shifted to those unselfish 
Indian reformers who really have the good of India at heart. 

We seem, then, to be finding in practice that neither working for 
our own good exclusively, nor even working entirely for the good 
of others, is satisfactory, but that we have to work for the general 
good, for what is good upon the whole. And the conclusion, it is 
needless to say, is precisely what ethical teachers have reached upon 
purely theoretical grounds. We have to pursue the general good, 
they say. And whether we or whether anyone else suffers for it, 
whatever will produce the best results upon the whole, that thing 
we must do. 

And what practical experience and ethical theory teaches, that 
also is enforced by religious feeling. In every form of religion 
there is a persistent yearning after what is believed to be the best, 
a passionate worship of it wherever found, a longing to remove 
every barrier which stands in the way of its upspringing, and an 
ardent craving to cause that best, at any sacrifice, whether of self 
or others, to be realised in men. 

Yet even when we have decided that the pursuit of whatever 
will. produce the best results upon the whole should be our 
endeavour, we have still to make up our minds what is the best, 
and on this point there is as yet no unanimity of opinion. Some 
think it is happiness, some wisdom, some knowledge, some beauty, 
some virtue, some holiness, some love. Christians consider all that 
is best is contained within the pages of the Bible. Hindus think 
their sacred books contain it. Mohammedans think it is to be 
found within the Koran. Others, again, believe that Herbert 
Spencer or John Stuart Mill are the exponents of all that is most 
worthy. It is difficult, then, definitely to determine what is best. 
But this much we may say for certain, that it must in any case 
include all that tends to the most free and complete development 
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of individuality, whether of persons or of nations; all that at the 
same time makes for the increasing harmony among these 
individuals and fosters that deep sénse of unity with the universe, 
and oneness with all living things, which is the basis of true 
religion. The best must include, too, all that extends our 
knowledge and frees our thoughts and consciences, and all that 
increases our enjoyment of beauty and of social intercourse, human 
being with human being. And it will embrace whatever tends to 
the breaking down of prejudice, the dispelling of superstition, and 
the removal of barriers between nation and nation, race and race; 
whatever makes for orderly progress, and whatever brings courage, 
hope, and faith. 

In all this there is infinite scope for human energy, for even in 
a single direction where can we discern any limit which may not 
conceivably be surpassed? The more we know and feel, the more 
we see there is to be known and felt. The horizon is never reached; 
it simply expands the farther we advance. We cannot imagine any 
limits to knowledge—knowledge of the universe, of all its multi- 
farious constituents, of its laws and workings, of our own selves 
and of others. Nor can we imagine our ever exhausting the beauties 
we can see in Nature or that we can create in art. Our capacity for 
love simply increases the more we love. And that profound sense 
of oneness with the universe could never be too deep or intimate. 
For the best there is no conceivable limit till absolute perfection is 
reached and each individual has completely expressed his 
individuality in every phase and at the same time, and by so doing 
has become united in perfect harmony with every other individual. 

Yet having thus concluded that the pursuit of what is for the 
best upon the whole should be our aim, and having further decided 
in Our own minds what is best, we shall still find that the practical 
application of the principle will present innumerable difficulties. 
There is at the start that ever-present difficulty of preserving a 
due balance between order and progress. By too frequently 
stepping in to preserve order we may stifle progress. And by 
letting progress run riot we may simply encourage disorder, and so 
see the first condition of progress disappear. It is for the general 
good that every legitimate aspiration should have the fullest scope, 
but yet order also has to be preserved; and how to combine the 
two is the difficulty which every practical administrator or politician 
meets with each day of his lite. The whole history of our rule in 
India is an exemplification of this difficulty. Asa free people our- 
selves, and being specially proud of our ideal of freedom, it 
instinctively goes against the grain with us to suppress any aspira- 
tions in others. On the other hand, we know by experience that 
only as we preserve order in a country where, till our arrival, there 
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was chaos is there any chance of legitimate aspirations being 
satisfied. I think we may safely congratulate ourselves that we 
have as a matter of fact been able to let legitimate aspirations 
progress in realisation and also to preserve order. But the 
balancing of progress against order, and order against progress, 
must in India always be a specially delicate question. The practical 
administrator on the spot must necessarily dwell chiefly on the side 
of order. Sympathetic onlookers would side insensibly with the 
aspirations for freedom. The difficulty comes in preserving the 
just poise between the two. 

China and Persia are others of those hard cases which must 
always occur in putting into practice any such general principle 
as working for the general good. The solution of such cases must 
be very largely left in the hands of those who have the practical 
handling of them. But it will be all to the good if those men are 
imbued—as, indeed, most of them are imbued—with this governing 
idea. They may possibly make mistakes in individual instances. 
But over a considerable number of cases the working out of the 
idea will certainly appear, and from these the tone and character 
of our intentions will be felt by others, and felt for the good. 

In spite, then, of all the difficulties in theory and practice, if 
we can cling to the idea of a Patriotism of Humanity, working 
unselfishly for the general good, we shall perhaps have gained 
something of value as a guiding motive in our relationship with 
the peoples of Asia. The full realisation of the idea may be unlikely 
to occur within those periods with which alone it is safe for practical 
politicians to deal. But with those larger draughts of time, in 
which, free of cost, we have been so generously indulging 
ourselves, its realisation is not impossible. In the inherent nature 
of things, there is nothing against the possibility of its fulfilment. 
There is, on the contrary, good reason to believe that there are 
forceful impulses and constraining influences working precisely in 
that direction. And if, as some think, there is at the back of things 
a purpose, an increasing purpose, and, as I would think, an 
Evolving Purpose, this well may be the goal at which it aims. 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 


PRESIDENT POINCARE. 


ONGRATULATIONS are showered upon France and M. 
Poincaré, and are deserved by both. Perhaps the general 
public does not quite well understand either in England or in 
France the real reasons why these congratulations are deserved. 
There is just a danger of too many flowers being strewn in M. 
Poincaré’s path. The street processions and choruses which 
paraded the boulevards on the night of the election with flags and 
lanterns and ‘‘ Vive Poincaré,’? and with ‘*‘ Clemenceau a 
““ Charenton ”’ thrown in every now and then, were not in the least 
dangerous. It would be a great mistake to imagine that they 
mean Chauvinism. It is a peculiarity of the situation of France 
at the present that since she took the tonic of the coup d’Agadir 
she has been not more but less Jingo than before. At the fall of 
M. Delcassé over Morocco she suffered not from Chauvinism, but 
from funk. But in peoples it is a nearer step from funk to 
‘Chauvinism than is often imagined. Had France the same 
neuritis she had at the time the German Emperor went to Tangier, 
she would be in a fever of Jingoism now. But the tonic has both 
braced up her character and steadied her nerves. There is not the 
slightest danger that M. Poincaré’s election should lead ‘‘a 
2: erin.” 

The only danger for M. Poincaré comes from this popularity— 
not perhaps exactly in the way one might at first imagine. He is 
popular, and rightly popular. Some oracular French arbiters of 
the Press are already telling him to beware the peril of popularity, 
and especially the risks the man runs who ever keeps his eye on his 
popularity. The real danger for M. Poincaré comes precisely from 
these oracles. The instinct of the frogs calling for a king is always 
curiously persistent in some portion of the French character. A 
‘certain portion of French society will always clamour to be 
swallowed by a King Stork. The danger of the French political 
‘situation at the present moment is the tendency of some journalistic 
oracles to make out that M. Poincaré really is at last the heaven-sent 
King Stork. One is very weary of hearing in Conservative French 
‘circles about “‘ strong men.’’ Naturally, the other side plays into 
the hands of the ‘‘ strong man” supporters by a deliberate and 
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barefaced championship of King Log. Hence M. Pams and the 
Pamsists. 

There is no danger whatever that M. Poincaré will be really 
King Stork. The wish or the fear that he might be are equally 
absurd. I have the honour of knowing M. Poincaré, and I cannot 
think of a man less cut out to be a dictator or to want to be a dictator. 
He is a man of very clear and precise views of what he does want, 
an ambitious man, but a sensibly ambitious man; a man, that is to 
say, with a practical and realistic ambition, not with that poetry of 
ambition which leads men sometimes to do great things and some- 
times to try great things and fail. Napoleon the Third was elected 
President of the Republic, but he was not the man to stop there; 
there was a wild dream in his character—some shadow of. 
Napoleonic genius, I suppose—which drove him higher, drove 
him indeed as high almost as he had hoped, until the great crash 
came. M. Poincaré is no poet, I imagine, in politics or in 
anything else. His small, square, neat head, with the clear- 
looking eyes, has common-sense above all at the back of it, besides 
the very keen and quick intellectual powers in the broad forehead. 
He is sharp, precise, cool, businesslike, extraordinarily active, full 
of apropos, amazingly hardworking, very impatient of bores, and 
rather impatient of the frills of diplomacy. Moreover, he is a 
perfectly straightforward and honest man, and would sincerely 
think it a crime to break the oath which by accepting the honour 
conferred upon him he implicitly gives of serving his country 
according to the laws of its Constitution. 

M. Clemenceau came into the Hotel des Réservoirs at Versailles, 
his hands in his overcoat pockets and his top hat on one side of 
his head, his face, it seemed to me, sallower than ever and almost 
grey. He was fighting perhaps his last battle—and he has lost it. 
It was almost tragic to see the staunch old fighter walking grimly 
into the restaurant which was once the country-house of Madame 
de Pompadour, and where there were many Madame de 
Pompadours of to-day on a lesser scale sitting down to lunch among 
other and very diverse ‘‘ Parisian’’ people. At dessert French 
Nationalism, represented by M. Arthur Meyer, ‘‘ recently come into 
“the Church of Christ,’’ walked urbanely round, shaking hands, 
with an amiable word for every friend. There was M. Maurice 
Barrés, egotist and anarchist turned Nationalist, and opposite him 
Count Albert de Mun, who has never changed his politics and who 
wears the ribbon of the Legion of Honour of the French Republic 
because he fought in the war of 1870. There were passionate lady 
poets—the Countess Mathieu de Noailles—fashionable dramatists, 
who have changed Jewish names into old aristocratic French ones 
(I will not mention the names); there was the staunch old Jewish 
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Republican, M. Joseph Reinach, sitting with his back to M. Arthur 
Meyer; there came in magnificent actresses in furs; there came in 
Count Boni de Castellane, also magnificent in furs, the Duke and 
Duchess de Rohan representing between them more French 
aristocracy and more French feminine literature ; and over it all were 
sprinkled a few Anglo-Parisians observing. Into the luncheon- 
room came M. Clemenceau the “‘ Tiger,’’ looking, I thought, more 
pathetic now than fierce. He must have known already that his 
game was up, or at least he looked like it. I think it is worth while 
explaining what his ‘‘ game’’ was. It was not altogether a game, 
and there was some honest purpose in it. I am afraid that some 
jealousy, and perhaps even envy, may have entered into his 
calculations. M. Clemenceau is, perhaps, not a conspicuously 
generous man, but that was certainly not all that was in his mind; 
he was playing an also honest game. The point of view of his 
party is not altogether absurd, whatever may be thought in 
England. I grant that the choice of M. Pams was absurd, but 
Pamsism (barring the name) is not entirely absurd. It is not true 
that the old Bloc, now resolved into the Radicals and Socialist- 
Radicals, did not at all serve the country. It is not true that were 
it or what remains of it to disappear entirely the country would 
solely gain. And it is true that what is left of the Bloc does furnish 
a valuable counterpoise. Outside the much-abused Bloc nobody 
seems to understand abroad, or even in France, that the danger of a 
much more violent reaction than could be thought of in England 
always exists in France. Bitter, sallow-faced M. Clemenceau 
honestly thought, I believe, at Versailles, that he was there to save 
the Republic.. The most extraordinary visit ever paid to a Prime 
Minister who was candidate to the chieftainship of a State by five 
former Prime Ministers cannot be explained by mere smallness of 
character on the part of the chief of those ex-Prime Ministers and 
their spokesman, M. Clemenceau. They called upon M. Poincaré, 
and M. Clemenceau said: ‘‘ Monsieur Pams having obtained 
“‘ fourteen more votes than you at the meeting of the Republican 
“‘ parties, we ask you to retire from the contest in favour of M. 
“* Pams, for the sake of the Republic.’ The Republican vote in 
question included neither the real Socialists (‘‘ Unified ’’) nor the 
so-called Progressists, who are extreme Conservative Republicans, 
but cannot fairly be called anti-Republican. Moreover, it was not 
in the least the business of M. Clemenceau, or of the four other 
ex-Prime Ministers, to interfere. I suppose that in the game of 
politics no such amazing move has ever been played before. It was 
too extraordinary a one not to have been at least partly honest. 
M. Clemenceau honestly marched out as the champion of the 
Republic against Heaven knows what dark schemes for establishing 
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‘‘ personal power.’? He and the other champions gave themselves 
away by selecting a man like the amiable M. Pams, who could not 
by any stretch of imagination be conceived to represent anything 
but cigarette-paper and an invalid wine, the former of which is 
excellent, while most gourmets dislike the latter. This was a sort 
of sublimation of a King Log, but my point is that the purpose of 
M. Clemenceau’s party was not dishonest, though the result was 
absurd. 

It was all the more absurd because the ultimate results of the 
election of January 17th at Versailles cannot go against the very 
aims of M. Clemenceau. The real reason why, I think, he must 
have been blinded to a certain extent by envy is the fact that a man 
of his intelligence should not have seen that Pams was absurd and 
safe, and Poincaré rational and no less safe. In a very little while 
—perhaps not M. Clemenceau himself—but those whom he 
championed at the election, will be reconciled, and M. Poincaré 
will be the real chief of the State. I feel sure that he himself sees 
the danger of too many flowers being strewn across his path. For 
the very reason that he does see it, he will avoid it. To anyone 
who knows him, nothing can be more absurd than to imagine him 
using his position to raise himself higher unconstitutionally. In 
the first place, he has—and a great number of other thinking 
Frenchmen also have—much too much sense not to know that in 
this day any attempt to raise himself thus would almost certainly 
mean a great fall. Moreover, he is not the man of such ambitions, 
even if he had not the intelligence to understand that he cannot 
realise them. M. Poincaré will be as constitutional a President as 
there ever has been in the Third Republic. It is not likely even 
that he will use to the full the powers which the Constitution gives 
him, and which are greater than those of the British Crown; 
though I imagine that if it came to the pass at which he had to use 
them, he would have the courage to do so. There is a danger of 
his position being undermined precisely by the tactless panegyrists 
who repeat louder and louder that he is the strong man. France 
does not want a strong man in the sense in which a certain section 
of French society uses the name, and, unless I am very much 
mistaken, M. Poincaré will be sharp enough to shed these risky 
friends. After that, his position will be safe, and he may make 
it a great one. After all, it is not without importance that the man 
who in the Concert of Europe is for seven years the equivalent of 
the French sovereign should be the man who for twelve months 
has not only directed French foreign policy, but often during that 
time directed the policy of Europe. M. Poincaré could not keep 
off the Balkan war. He could not prevent the gigantic Austrian 
bluff. But it was he who gave the best expression to the will of 
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the great Powers before the little countries of the Balkans fell to 
fighting, and it was. he who at the last forced Austria by gentle and 
persistent persuasion into stating her position in the most 
favourable way for the peace of Europe. It should not be 
forgotten that Austria finally did subscribe to M. Poincaré’s 
formula of territorial disinterestedness, while binding him at the 
time to secrecy, apparently because her acceptation at that moment 
(the beginning of November) ‘‘ would look bad.’” On November 
11th M. Poincaré told me that he had just had Austria’s acceptation. 
On December 21st M. Poincaré announced for the first time in the 
Chamber of Deputies that he had received that acceptation early in 
November—I believe, on November 6th. To speak frankly, it has: 
been said that M. Poincaré was too active, that he had forgotten 
Talleyrand’s maxim, ‘‘ Surtout pas trop de zéle,’’ and that his: 
many enterprising initiatives were only too many and too enter- 
prising, while the results were too few. But any honest observer 
will say that had it not been for M. Poincaré the past few months. 
would have been still more disturbed, that he has done more than 
most others, not only for the understanding among the Triple 
Entente, but for the understanding among all the six Powers, and 
that the part he has played will compare very favourably with the 
achievements of Sir Edward Grey, M. Sazonoff, and Count 
Berchtold. As for Englishmen, in particular, they should not. 
forget that the two truest, and within their compass completest, 
biographies of their two last monarchs, Queen Victoria and King 
Edward, were written by M. Poincaré and spoken by him at Nice 
and Cannes last year. In my own humble opinion (having tried 
to say some similar things in this REviEw at the time of King 
Edward’s death) M. Poincaré in his speech at Cannes dealing with 
the political influence of the latter Sovereign, at all events on the 
Continent, was as right as a certain English biographer a few weeks 
afterwards was wrong. It is perhaps unnecessary to remind 
Englishmen also that, as a French statesman, he is one of the chief, 
most clear-headed and sensible supporters of the understanding 
with England. One small but useful sign of his friendship towards 
England has been that of his relations with the English and 
American correspondents in Paris, with whom he dined a few 
months ago. : 


LAURENCE JERROLD. 


“TROILUS AND CRESSIDA * ANDO THE 
CRITICS. 


UR sympathy with the jaded dramatic critics who must 
| scribble off their hurried impressions of any and every 
piece, whether it be The Girl in the Taxi or Gedipus Rex, should 
open our eyes to the imbecilities of the system under which they 
work. An hour after the curtain had dropped on Mr. Poel’s 
brilliant production of Troilus ‘and Cressida, the critics of the 
morning press had to deliver an authoritative verdict on the last 
fruit of his thirty years’ stagecraft and scholarship! Not only does 
the play, unique in its satiric tragi-comic flavour, exact that the 
spectators shall approach it in an impartial and artistic spirit, but 
Mr. Poel’s method of plunging stage-players and audience into the 
racy, vigorous atmosphere of the Elizabethan age, demands from 
the critics a responsive enthusiasm. Could the blunted palate that 
is tickled by the mixed pickles of our theatrical entrepreneurs 
appreciate the clean and bitter pungency of Shakespeare’s ironical 
malice? One had hoped! After all, Shakespeare is our supreme 
genius, hailed as such by all the world, and one had hoped that 
our British neglect of a drama so prodigal of turns and twists of 
mood, so far-flinging in philosophic wit, so shot with scornful 
disillusionments, would give place to genuine appreciation. There 
was the drama at last made visible on the boards in all its amazing 
vivacity and colour, a fermenting medley of sharp and smooth, 
playful and bitter things, with its picture of youthful passion and 
feminine fickleness set against a strange background of cynical 
humours. Not that the production, or the play itself, was free 
from shortcomings, lapses and imperfections. Even as the drama 
is simple in construction, with the Trojan and Greek scenes 
alternating, and flung together with magnificent prodigality, so 
some of Mr. Poel’s players overshot the mark in the matter of 
address or deportment. But the teeming vitality of the piece, the 
richness and spontaneity of the interpretation, the beauty, both 
noble and artful, of its stage pictures, its flowing and running ease 
in action, gesture, delivery, and grouping, compensated for any 
flaws or eccentricities of taste. The resourceful genius of the 
producer was shown by his matching each of Shakespeare’s 
character studies with an original manner, air and breeding in 
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the actor. His Nestor, Diomedes, Achilles, Ulysses, his 
Pandarus, Hector, Troilus and Cressida—how infinitely removed 
in their freshness of style and naturalness of bearing from the 
mannered models and theatrical trickery of ‘‘ the profession.’’ One 
comprehended how superior was the Elizabethan stage in its 
freedom, large-spiritedness and vigour, to the pseudo-realism and 
smart insincerity of our own. The infinite variety of the great poet, 
ranging from the gay badinage between Pandarus and Helen (Act 
III., Scene I., most exquisitely acted by Mr. Poel) to the poignant 
passion of Troilus, after witnessing Cressida’s unfaithfulness 
—“‘ If beauty have a soul, this is not she ’’—came springing fresh 
to life in this production, fluid as the passage of a brimming river. 
The inequalities or blots of the presentation, which may offend 
the taste of purists, or of Fleet Street, were visible but as warts or 
excrescences on a face of dominating character. Obviously there 
is no infallible standard of taste by which an interpretation of 
Shakespeare can be assessed. But Mr. Poel’s triumph lay in a 
presentation which undermines the overweighted moral verdicts of 
its masculine commentators. They have all to a man turned in 
shocked revolt from the spectacle of Cressida’s fickleness! The 
Cressida of Miss Edith Evans was an engaging study of a woman 
essentially light and fickle in soul. Under coquettish response toa 
man’s passion she is playing all the time with Troilus and his love. 
It is Troilus who, lover-like, creates her in his own image, and her 
interest in him appeased by a few hours of intimate experience of 
his raptures, she turns with feminine curiosity to Diomedes and 
the delights of the Greek camp. Nothing showed the justness and 
fineness of Mr. Poel’s conception better than his reading of the 
scene (Act IV., Scene IV.) of the Lady Cressida’s leave-taking of 
her sorrowful lover. She is shown us as pinning on her hat, visibly 
intent on her looks and on her change of fortune, while Troilus 
is boring her with his repeated ‘‘ But yet be true.’’ ‘‘ Oh, heavens! 
“be true again!’’ retorts the lady in her impatience to get his 
entreaties done with. Moral condemnation of Cressida is not 
merely out of place for the spectator, but is a misreading of this 
piece of subtle femininity. The exquisite byplay of this ‘‘ woman 
““of quick sense,’’ and later her sprightly response to the kisses 
of the Greek lords, was beautifully natural. Cressida is a born 
coquette, and “‘ daughter of the game,’’ as Ulysses remarks, and 
it would be as profitable to reprove Falstaff for bragging as Cressida 
for fickleness. Mr. Poel’s conception of Cressida as a fashionable 
Elizabethan lady, with the languid airs and affected graces of a 
Court beauty, had the positive merit of creating, with cunning 
artistic detail, a real woman. The fact that many of his critics 
protest that their conception of her is widely different shows how 
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shortsighted has been the neglect of this immortal-creation by our 
great actresses. Mr. Percy’s Troilus, a study of absorbed, 
brooding passion, was also one of many possible readings. 

And here, after these brief comments, we turn to the critics’ 
reception of the production. While every man must respond 
differently to an artistic appeal so uncommon, so saturated with 
Elizabethan feeling as was Mr. Poel’s, one had hoped that the tone 
and spirit of the critiques, even if penned hastily in an hour, would 
have brought people flocking eagerly to the King’s Hall. One had 
hoped! But, alas! the effect of all but a few must have been to keep 
the public away. While four or five of the criticisms, such as those of 
the Daily Telegraph, the Daily News, and notably of the Nation 
and the Saturday Review, in fairness and seriousness left little to 
be desired, those of the Standard, the Manchester Guardian, the 
Daily Mail, the Atheneum, and, in a less degree, those of the 
Westminster Gazette and the Morning Post, however conscientious, 
and satisfactory in their good wishes for Mr. Poel’s venture, are 
typical of the process by which drama of great, rare, or particular 
interest is regularly strangled in London. Not that these critics 
desire to play the hangman’s part! That is the irony of the 
situation. But their professional habit of putting the cart before 
the horse, depreciation before appreciation, of slurring over 
or scarcely alluding to the artistic strength and beauty of a 
piece, while laying emphasis on its ‘‘ defects,’’ ‘‘ lapses,’’ or 
““strangeness,’’ continually reinforces the great fortress of 
indifferent Philistinism. Every literary critic of experience knows 
that the more unique is a work of creative art, the greater is its 
need of backers, for the public for such work diminishes, 
pyramidally, as it rises in the scale of intelligence. Now, Troilus 
and Cressida, magnificent for the psychological originality of its: 
love-story, and, as a satiric burlesque, unique, is not what is styled 
‘“‘a good acting drama.’’ It is easy for anybody to quarrel with 
its artistic aim, to pick holes in its construction, and to show how 
superior are his dramatic requirements to those of the author and 
Mr. Poel! And this cheap, stereotyped process, the same by whiclr 
every great foreign dramatist of our time—as Ibsen, Tolstoy, 
Tchekov, Strindberg—has been damned in turn by the London 
Press .as.’" tedious,””''**dull,’" -*““@loomy,;”."**morpids” ean 
‘* dramatic,’’ and ‘‘ repulsive,’’ was repeated by various scribes, 
as of the Times, the Pall Mall Gazette, and the Daily Chronicle, ow 
this unique occasion. The machinery of this process is simplicity 
itself. Take, for example, the following quotation from the Times: 
of December 11th, 1912, which demonstrates how easy it is to damr 
work of a supreme genius by lecturing him from the wooden saddle: 
of the moral hobby-horse :— | 
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“‘A strange, uncanny, disquieting affair, this Troilus and Cressida, 
as presented last night by the Elizabethan Stage Society at the King’s 
Hall, Covent Garden, which, if one had not, speaking by the card, 
to call Renaissance-classical, one would be tempted to label, how- 
ever anachronistically, décadent. The ugliness of it! Not the 
homely-ugly which Shakespeare elsewhere would often give you, 
out of his sympathy for all sides of our earthy nature, even the 
roughest, but the morally ugly, exhibited with a kind of mischievous 
glee! The mincing, detestable Cressida! The moping, ‘ de- 
generate’ Troilus! The cynically false Diomed! Of course, we 
have had much of this sort of love-making in literature since 
Shakespeare’s time—chiefly in certain ‘ scrofulous’ novels, ‘ on 
grey paper with blunt type ’"—but to get it from Shakespeare himself 
is almost like a blow in the face. As to the principal lovers in the 
old tale, Homer’s lovers, Paris and Helen, they seem to be pre- 
sented as merely frivolous idlers, he lolling on a couch, she 
twanging a guitar and making very poor fun with Pandarus. In 
short, all the ‘ amoristic’ side of the play would cure even Don 
Juan himself of any fancy for love. 

*“ But the prodigious saugrenu quaintness of the thing is, by its 
very enormity, amusing.”’ 


The critic, after describing the costumes and scenic arrangements, 
turns his attention to the actors :— 


** Hector (Mr. P. L. Eyre) was, however, always audible, and so, 
rather teazingly, was the wailing of Miss Gilgold’s Cassandra. 
Miss Elspeth Keith’s Thersites was properly repulsive and, 
apparently, Scotch into the bargain. Mr. Poel made Pandarus talk 
with a vulgar cockney twang ; why, we cannot guess. Nor do we 
understand why Miss Edith Evans gave Cressida a falsetto and a 
prancing gait. Perhaps it was to make her more repulsive even 
than Shakespeare had designed. Let us add, however, in fairness, 
that she was repulsive-attractive ; there was something in her that 
rendered the fascination of Troilus and Diomed by no means absurd. 
Perhaps this is the word for the whole thing—repulsive-attractive— 
and the amateurs of that sort of thing must hurry up, for there are 
to be only two more performances, next Sunday at 4.30, and the 
following Wednesday at 8.30. By the way, on Mr. Poel’s note that 
Troilus and Cressida was probably written (inter alia) with the 
object of satirising Chapman’s extravagant claims for the ethical 
teaching of Homer’s Iliad, we can only say that we don’t believe a 
word of it. We don’t believe Shakespeare or any other true artist 
ever wrote anything in that way. He wrote it, we dare swear, just 
because ‘ he felt like it’; it was the expression of his mood—and 
not a pretty mood.”’ 


This line of criticism, ‘‘the ‘degenerate’ Macbeth,’’ ‘‘ the 
‘* * moping ’ Ophelia,”’ ‘‘ the decadent Hamlet,’’ may be fortifying 
to the morals of the Times readers; but as criticism, is it not—well— 
elementary? But it serves—it serves!—to turn away audiences. 
Another favourite method of the critic, who thinks if necessary to 
show his own superiority to drama of rare or original interest, is to 
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appropriate the producer’s own ideas and turn them against the 
performance, a method illustrated by our quotation from the Daily 
Chronicle.of December 11th, 1912 :— 


‘* The last production of the Elizabethan Stage Society—not, one 
hopes, the last effort on the part of Mr. William Poel, whose value 
to our stage was duly celebrated a week or two ago! As a matter 
of fact, there was every reason why this revival of that unpleasant 
play of Shakespeare’s, Troilus and Cressida, at the King’s Hall, 
Covent Garden, should mark the demise of the ‘ E.S.S.,’ for, what- 
ever it was, it was not Elizabethan. 

‘“ As is only natural, perhaps, Mr. Poel has been led astray to 
imitate the very people who have pillaged his own ideas. Instead 
of the straightforward platform-playing of Shakespeare, quickly 
and racily in front of a rough scene, giving the whole text clearly 
spoken, and as little else as possible, we had a sort of dark séance, 
with all sorts of lighting experiments against an enormous spread 
of black and purple draperies ; now Rembrandtesque effects of 
warm glow and shadow, now cold streaks of limelight, footfalls 
deafened upon a carpeted floor, curtains gliding across—the whole 
thing designed in the modernest of modern ways, to work upon the 
nerves instead of upon the free imagination. 

‘‘ As against this, there was an almost equally wrong-headed 
determination to keep every costume strictly Elizabethan, though 
it is obvious that in Shakespeare’s day there must have been at least 
some attempt to suggest here and there a rough approach to 
Grecian costume—the continual references to armour in the play 
itself would alone imply this. . . . Worst of all, the Cressida 
(not apparently through the fault of the actress, Miss Edith Evans) 
was conceived as an affected, rusée spinster of about thirty, who 
spoke in a slow, languid voice, familiar to all too many modern 
flats and drawing-rooms. As the play tells us all through, she 
should have been everything that was young and fresh and 
blooming and passionate and convincing, of mantling cheek and 
panting breast. The whole poignancy of the love-story cannot but 
lie in the fact, which Shakespeare had so obviously himself dis- 
covered, that youth and beauty in their very first fragrance can be 
false. a 


A third method much in vogue is to damn the production or 
piece from the standpoint of the modern man about town, who 
wishes to be amused, and cannot tolerate a drama that makes a 
poetical, psychological, or intellectual appeal. We quote the last 
two-thirds of the remarks, all pitched in the same key, by the critic 
of the Pall Mall Gazette of December 11th, 1912 :— 


‘‘ The play is, of course, full of contradictions and inequalities. 
There are at least two plays in it—that of Cressida and her adven- 
tures, and that of the Greek and Trojan generals. There are pas- 
sages of splendid poetry in it, and there are pages of folly and 
dulness. The love story is squalid, though much of it is told in the 
right Shakesperean music. The detestable Thersites is at the best 
a burden—last night he was a bore. Pandarus has, it is true, 
his ugly significance—though last night he had none. And the final 
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scenes are truly an appalling higgledy-piggledy. Yet, in spite of 
all this, and of the Preface by ‘ A never writer to an ever reader,’ it 
is difficult to follow the mental processes by which Mr. Poel has 
discovered, from the text, any authority for a Cressida looking like 
a doll, a Troilus stuffed with affectations, an Achilles and Patroclus 
who smoke their pipes while they talk, a Paris who laughs so loudly 
and so long in the company of Helen as almost to drown everyone 
else’s conversation, and the whole of the dramatis persone dressed 
in English Elizabethan costume. If the play is thus presented 
without exciting one’s mirth, something is evidently wrong some- 
where, for, as no one knows better than Mr. William Poel, 
Shakespeare’s comedy, intelligently acted, is enormously droll in its 
effect. Again and again, however, we had characters trying to be 
funny in dialogue which had not a gleam of comicality in it ; and 
the effort, naturally enough, was about as prosperous as would 
have been that of an elocutionist trying to rouse laughter with the 
last chapter of Ecclesiastes. Admitting all the confusions of 
the play, we still think that the only chance of rendering it tolerable 
at all is by judging it from its text as simply and sincerely as 
possible, and so presenting it. Last night’s experiment was daring 
enough, and we recommend our readers to see it next Sunday after- 
noon or Wednesday evening, for there is not likely to be another 
revival for about a century ; but we cannot see that, from any 
artistic point of view, it was much of a success.”’ 
‘HS Ma Wet 


The trouble is that any judgment, no matter how crude, cheap, 
trivial, or superficial, if delivered with a cocksure or jaunty air, 
passes muster with the crowd. To the three quoted above we much 
prefer a fourth, popular method, where the critic, having frankly 
confessed his ignorance, and thereby having suitably lowered the 
author’s or the producer’s crest, turns and smacks him good- 
naturedly on the back. Mr. Boyle Laurence’s notice, in the 
Evening Standard of December 11th, 1912, has the great merit of 
sincerity. We append an extract :— 


‘“T yield to none in my adoration of Shakespeare ; I would even 
pay for a seat to see him, properly acted. But I honestly confess 
to a complete forgetfulness of Troilus and Cressida. I had not 
even read it up for the occasion. Consequently, it was quite a 
long time before I could grasp what it meant, who was who, or 
why anything was happening. I was inextricably mixed among 
Paris, Helenus, A®neas, Achilles, Ajax, Ulysses, and. Nestor. 
Which was which was beyond me. Gradually the people and names 
became connected, and the story unfolded itself—but, oh, it was 
‘ower lang in comin’. When it once impressed itself, the serious 
part became enthralling ; the discussions ‘did not cease to annoy, 
When the glory and the melody of the words were indubitably 
Shakespeare’s, all was well ; but there is much in the play that 
nothing will persuade me that he wrote. 

‘* Mr. Poel is an enthusiast. . . . Mr. Poel is this—he is 
sincere, and he is earnest. But, honestly, as a full-fledged 
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Philistine who glories in his shame, I prefer Shakespeare at His 
Majesty’s. I am not in darkness, I am never in doubt there. 
Better to see Shakespeare and to lose some of the text than only to 
see Shakespeare as through a glass, darkly. 

‘* When I see a play of the Greeks and the Trojans, I like to see 
them dressed as Greeks and Trojans. I don’t want some of them to 
look like Greeks and Trojans, and some of them to look like 
Beefeaters. I do not believe in ‘ realism’ that is ‘ precious.’ If 
we are to have Shakespeare represented as he may have been in his 
own time, let us have it hot and strong. The women’s characters 
in Shakespeare’s day were played by men. They were played by 
women—many of them charming—at King’s Hall last night. 
More, several of the men’s characters were played by women! 

‘‘ If we are to have no scenery, let there be no scenery. Let it 
be draperies, and nothing else. The compromise of poor realism 
with an absence of scenery does not appeal to me. There were 
two tents last night—one suggesting Margate, and one suggesting 
nothing at all. The steps from stage to auditorium, the exits and 
entrances made along the front row of the stalls, are vieux jeu at 
this time of day. 

‘‘ But it was all thoroughly enjoyable. It was earnest, ex- 
hilarating, full-blooded,’’—etc. 


More than thirty-five years ago, Matthew Arnold, in one of his 
most penetrating essays, told us ‘‘the theatre is irresistible; 
‘* organise the theatre,’’ and pointed out, acutely, some of the steps 
necessary for the creation of a serious English drama. But 
Matthew Arnold forgot the dramatic critics. When an exhibition 
of Old Masters is on view at Burlington House, or when a 
Beethoven symphony is given in a London concert room, we do 
not find this extraordinary note of jaunty superiority, or cheap 
patronage, or blasé toleration, that is accorded to a Tolstoy play 
or to Troilus and Cressida. Constant innovation and experiment 
are necessary in the field of the drama, if the latter is to develop 
in artistic force, but the invariable hostility of the critics forbids 
innovation. We ought to require that criticism of the drama, 
as of the other arts, should lead public taste, not follow it, 
waiting upon its prejudices. But to conclude on a more pleasing 
note, it is a relief to add that Mr. Poel’s impersonation of Pandarus, 
exquisite in its breadth, naturalness, and fineness of touch, was 
generally commended. True, it was dismissed in a line or so, but’ 
this was proportionate to the perfunctory treatment meted out, 
generally, to the ‘‘ unpleasant play’ of our supreme genius. 


EDWARD GARNETT. 


RUSTICUS,, EXPECTANS. 


LL that is best in Liberalism must rejoice in Lord Haldane’s 
recent announcement that the Government intends later on 
to devote its attention to a great scheme of Educational Reform. 
In the midst of our nation’s amazing prosperity and ever-increasing 
wealth, the grievous scandal of the half-timer remains, and the 
education of the poor man’s child ends at an age when that of the 
rich man’s child is only commencing. Nevertheless, much 
has to be accomplished in other fields of progressive legislatiort 
before Education becomes a popular cry in England; and more 
especially in the country districts is it at present simply futile to 
advocate an extended school age-limit and the like as long as the 
labourers live under the social and economic conditions so painfully 
evident in many of our rural parishes. It is useless to talk about 
the benefits of education to men whose life is one long struggle to 
maintain a wife and children on cash wages of 13s.-14s. a week. 
The essential antecedent, therefore, to any great reform of our 
national education is some such scheme of rural reform as that 
foreshadowed in well-known speeches by Mr. Lloyd George. The 
political genius which has given us the Old Age Pensions and 
the Insurance Act will, we trust, provide us with some far-reaching 
system of genuine reforms which will brighten the lives of our 
neglected villagers as a veritable rpixupia dyapdv. 

No Liberal can be thoroughly satisfied with the conditions of 
rural England at present, and it is equally clear that large tracts of 
rural England are not satisfied with Liberalism. Bedfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Cornwall, Devon, Leicester, and Norfolk are the 
only counties where Liberalism is predominant. Not a single 
Liberal is returned in any division of Berkshire, Hampshire, 
Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, Huntingdon, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
or Westmorland. Many obvious explanations are offered for this 
persistent refusal on the part of so many country constituencies to 
yield us their wholehearted support. Social influences are at work in 
rural parishes which are altogether foreign to our urban life. Persons 
are permitted to exercise a control over the thoughts and actions of 
the ‘‘ lower orders’’ whose political efforts would be laughed to 
scorn in any industrial centre. Good-natured squires and 
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clergymen, farmers whose mental horizon never extends beyond 
‘keeping out foreign corn,’’ ladies who tell the cottagers that 
Liberals wish to ‘‘ pull down the churches’’ and “‘ destroy the 
“navy ’’—these et hoc genus omne exercise an influence which, 
however ridiculous it would appear in the eyes of a community of 
Trade Unionists, is really formidable in the country districts. 

The control of village charities, the practical monopoly, in some 
cases, of the house supply, the degrading patronage too often 
associated with private charity, the light of which is duly suffered to 
shine in the local newspapers—all these factors tell against the 
fortunes of rural Liberalism. There are hundreds of villages where 
a Liberal canvasser is told ‘‘ they are better left alone; there are 
‘““some Liberals there, but they don’t like a Liberal canvasser to 
‘‘be seen on the doorstep.’’ One of our own canvassers in 
Oxfordshire was informed, ‘‘ Oh! it’s no good your coming here, 
“Miss, Mrs. K (the Tory Lady of the Manor) arranges our 
*‘ politics for us.” 

But real and indubitable as the social pressure is, something more 
is needed to explain the comparative failure of Liberalism in country 
parishes; nor is this additional explanation far to seek. First of all, 
the principles and facts of Liberalism are not adequately taught in 
our villages; and secondly, Liberal Governments have from time 
to time produced a large measure of irritation and angry disappoint- 
ment in the ranks of their avowed supporters. 

Most of the ‘‘ quality,’’ the ‘‘ nobs’’ who employ labour, the 
representatives of ‘‘ education,’’ the clergymen who have been to 
‘‘college,’? in many cases the schoolmaster—all these important 
persons are perpetually decrying and misrepresenting Liberalism 
in general and Liberal candidates in particular. And over vast 
areas of rural England the villagers are unprovided with any 
effective antidote in the shape of a Radical newspaper. The country 
Press is very largely Tory, and the weekly newspaper, the one 
literary luxury of the labourer, the single journal that he and his 
wife ever read, is too often soaked in Conservative prejudice. What 
chance has the poor cottager? Who will show him any good? It 
is indeed astonishing that so many knees in our isolated country 
parishes still refuse to bow to the Baal of Tariff Reform. What 
would have been the mental history of, say, the members of the 
Reform Club, if during the whole of their lives their sole political 
pabulum had been derived from the Tory Press? Every effort 
should, therefore, be made to accumulate a large fund for the 
systematic education of the rural constituencies. A regular series of 
van tours with lectures and literature, in the long intervals between 
the feverish periods of Election contests, would work wonders. 
Above all, in this connection money would be well spent in placing 
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a copy of Reynolds within the reach of every villager in England. 
Oh, for the wasted thousands of the Tribune’s short career! How 
much might have been effected in our rural constituencies by the 
investment of that fortune—Vare, Vare, redde legiones! 

On the other hand, there has been a tendency to overlook the 
agricultural districts when Liberalism secures a Parliamentary 
majority. What single measure, except the Old Age Pensions 
Act, can be pointed to as having within recent memory stirred the 
enthusiasm of our English villagers, or impressed them with any 
deep-rooted belief that politicians were working for their welfare 
and prepared to defend the cause of the most helpless and most 
neglected toilers in the realm? Home Rule, Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, Redistribution, Parish and District Councils, Education 
Bills and the like, have left men and women cold who were 
struggling to keep the household together on 13s. a week. 
Temperance Reform has too often presented itself in the light of a 
“Local Veto,’’ which would permit 200 persons in a country parish 
to absolutely cut off the remaining 100 from their one and only 
centre of social intercourse and good-fellowship, the village inn. 
The country electors have never made excessive demands. They 
have never clamoured for any political panem et circenses 
impossible or difficult to provide. All they asked for in 1906 was 
old age pensions and access to the land at a reasonable rent. The 
first of these boons has come to stay, a measure magnificent in the 
humanity of its purpose and absolutely unique in the records of 
modern legislation. Had the land policy of the Government kept 
pace with Mr. Lloyd George’s great measure, the devotion of the 
rural labourer—even allowing for that unpleasant factor, political 
ingratitude—might have been more firmly secured by the Liberal 
Party. 

And now that the curtailment of the Lords’ veto has at length 
given English democracy a fair chance and cut away any further 
excuses from weak-kneed Liberals, the Party should recast the 
whole of their Small Holdings legislation. The Old Age Pensions 
Act powerfully impressed the rural voter—far more so than the 
better-paid artisan in the towns. But, after all, old age and 
death, and such benefits as may accompany them, lie far away 
from the everyday vision of a labourer of thirty. A real measure 
of access to the land worthy of our Party, and consonant with the 
hopes and promises of responsible politicians, would give the 
cottager a tangible blessing for his days of health and vigour. As 
it is, thousands of agricultural labourers are so depressed by their 
unending struggle against the poverty of 12s. to 14s. a week, that 
all they care about is the chance of change—any change which can 
possibly lessen the burden of their poverty: so I have heard the 
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cry, sad in its grotesqueness, ‘‘ We can’t be worse off than what 
‘‘ we are now; let us try ‘ Traffic’ Reform!’’ We must have a fresh 
Small Holdings Act on Irish and Scottish lines. County Councils 
of Tory squires and farmers must be deprived of the work which 
they refuse adequately to perform. Their place must be taken by a 
Commission, presided over by some genuine Radical who will act 
as well as talk—and composed of men whose single purpose is to 
wipe off some of the long arrears of political neglect, and make the 
life of our English villages better worth living. 

The Insurance Act is admirable, and in time will be thoroughly 
valued by the agricultural labourer. To gonofurther, any measure 
which frees the country cottage from doctors’ bills deserves the 
gratitude of the village. But for the moment the tangible blessings 
are remote, and the weekly pence very real factors in the humble 
budgets of a labourer’s wife. The eyes of people with 14s. a week 
are more intently fixed on present needs than future hopes. The 
benefits of the Act are widely underestimated and misunderstood : 
it is not easy, e.g., to explain to a village audience why a youth 
under twenty-one should pay as much as or more than his seniors 
in order to receive a lesser benefit. Unmerited abuse is showered 
on the Act by the great ones of the neighbourhood, and so it comes 
to pass that Mr. Lloyd George’s splendid measure is for the moment 
regarded by some village Liberals with apathy, or even dislike. 

The chains of feudalism are still riveted firmly upon our rural 
districts. Even under a Liberal Government the administration 
of the Small Holdings Act, the dispensing of justice, the control 
of our Territorial battalions have all been committed into Tory 
hands to a degree which makes the country voter sometimes ask 
himself whether there is really much difference between one 
Government and another. The stream of feudal control flows on 
as steadily as ever—Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis. 

Much can be done by an adequate measure of Electoral Reform. 
The abolition of the plural voter will afford real encouragement to 
our country Liberals in their uphill fight, and those who possess 
more than one qualification must be compelled to vote in the place 
where they reside, and there only. The absolute prohibition of the 
use of private conveyances for party purposes on election days would 
help us immensely. And further, the Government must take its 
courage in both hands and guarantee to the Liberal elector that his 
vote shall not be neutralised by the obstinate Toryism of permanent 
officials at the Board of Works, Board of Education, Board of 
Agriculture, or elsewhere. Nevertheless, in spite of such reforms 
as these, many thousands of our agricultural labourers will, unless 
help is forthcoming, continue to live in wretched houses and receive 
wretched wages. It is, therefore, on these two essential points, 
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housing and wages, that Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues will, 
we confidently trust, concentrate their energies. 

We are led to believe that out of the semi-official investigation 
into rural conditions now proceeding, some satisfactory scheme of 
Housing Reform will emerge. We hope for the best, but, to be 
frank, we who have lived and worked in rural districts have almost 
lost our faith in ‘‘ Housing Bills,’? nor does Mr. Burns’s Act do 
much to diminish our scepticism. We are weary of all these 
academic remedies—these permissive powers entrusted to Tory 
Councils, these illusory promises of ‘‘ ginger,’’ these rights of 
complaint accorded to people who dare not complain, these sporadic 
cottages at 4s. 6d. a week while the labourer cannot afford more 
than is. 6d. or 2s. If anything is to be effected on an adequate 
scale, let Mr. Lloyd George cut himself adrift from the wretched 
precedents of former Housing Bills; it is useless to put the new 
wine of progressive Radicalism into the old bottles of Whigs and 
Tories. 

In any case, to talk about better houses to men earning from 
12s. to 15s. a week is futile. The one essential factor in the 
betterment of the labourer’s lot is higher wages. If the Government 
can help the comparatively well-paid and highly-organised miners 
to secure better remuneration, its strong arm may well be stretched 
out to assist the sweated toilers of the countryside. Earnest 
Radicals must strain every nerve to secure a minimum wage for 
our village labourers, and in order that the men may present as 
strong a case as possible, every assistance and encouragement 
ought to be given by Liberals to the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union,* which is-slowly and painfully making headway in the 
Southern counties, and more especially in East Anglia. Stress is 
laid on this point, because it is unfortunately evident that Liberals 
are not invariably well disposed to the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union in general, or the Union’s demand for a minimum wage in 
particular. In one Southern constituency, I recently found that 
the leading Liberals refused to countenance the meetings, or 
support the efforts of the Union organiser, on the ground that such 
action might alienate some of the Liberal farmers. It is political 
madness to play with the labourers in this fashion. If these men 
find their self-sacrificing efforts frowned upon by Liberals, then 
Heaven help Liberalism in our rural constituencies ! 

The difficulties of effective combination in rural districts are no 


*This union deserves fuller recognition among progressive politicians than it 
enjoys at present. It exercises an immense influence for good in the Eastern 
counties, and, with larger funds, could extend its borders over far wider areas of 
rural England. The secretary, Mr. George Edwardes, a colleague of the late 
Joseph Arch, and his assistant, Mr. Walker, get through an incredible amount 
of hard work on very slender resources. The office of the union is at ‘‘ Wensum 
House, Fakenham, Norfolk ”’ 
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doubt serious: and they have been to some extent accentuated by 
the compulsory contributions of the excellent Insurance Act, for 
no Union can be maintained under a weekly contribution of 2d. 
Nevertheless, a new organisation is slowly rising from the ashes 
of Joseph Arch’s Union, and will make itself felt in the coming 
years. And why not? Everywhere else to-day we find a healthy 
discontent amongst the workers of England, on the whole restrained 
and dignified, yet definite and determined. The strikes of seamen, 
railwaymen, miners, dockers, tailors, and so on, are all outward 
and visible signs of that new spirit which must, and ought to 
follow the better education and wider enfranchisement of a nation’s 
workers. Lawyers, doctors, and parsons have long ago fixed their 
minimum fees, nor is anybody who gets up at a Church Congress 
and pleads for £300 a year as the reasonable income of a beneficed 
clergyman described in the Guardian as an “‘ agitator.’’ In short, 
masters fix the price of their commodities, and the workers will fix 
the price of their labour. Now, then, is the acceptable time to 
extend helping hands to the poor toilers in our fields. Who will 
deny the justice of their cause? 

A new remedy for rural evils has lately been pushed to the front. 
The rating and taxation of land values has descended like some 
deus ex machina to dispel the mists which have so long settled on 
rural prosperity. One gathers from the speeches of its exponents 
that the rating of land on its unimproved value is to benefit the 
labourer, the small holder, the farmer, and even the landlord 
simultaneously! It is, one fears, too good to be true, unless indeed 
it be taken for granted that in some vague and benevolent fashion 
the hypothetical millions to be raised from urban land values are to 
be partly applied to the relief of rural burdens. Such a doctrine 
might be rendered popular in the country districts, but the British 
farmer who enjoys the unique privilege of having half his rates paid 
for him must indeed be an optimist if he believes that the town 
populations will consent to furnish any further help on these lines. 

When you ask our “‘ land-taxers’’ about the precise benefits 
which will accrue to a rural parish from their financial proposals, 
you are usually met with such phrases as “ land will be forced into 
“the market,’’ ‘land at present neglected in the interests of sport 
““or pleasure will be put to its best use,’’ ‘‘ owners will be com- 
‘‘ pelled by heavier rates to sell their estates, and small holders will 
“thus secure the land they desire.’” Those of us who want to get 
tangible and definite blessings—more money in the labourer’s 
hand on Friday night, a decent cottage for himself and his family, 
a fair rent for the farmers, public ownership of land—we are weary 
of phrases largely based on misleading analogies from British 
Colonies, and to a large extent put forward by persons possessing 
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little real knowledge of English village life. One would imagine 
from some “ single-tax ’’ speeches that everybody in the country is 
clamouring for a small holding, and that a 3d. rate on the bare 
value of a pheasant or fox covert will transform it into allotments. 

Nobody questions the sincerity of the ‘‘ Land Values ”’ politician, 
or his ability in some cases to rouse the enthusiasm of urban 
ratepayers: nor am I concerned with the policy as applied to urban 
site values. Nor, again, am I questioning the general advisability 
of increasing the existing Budget taxes on Land Values. The 
present impost of $d. in the £ on undeveloped land is taxation 
pour rire, and no convincing reason exists for leaving four-fifths 
of the increment value in private pockets. The only question for 
the moment is whether a method which may be of advantage to 
urban ratepayers will do us any good in the rural parishes. It is 
not possible to enter here into all the detailed arguments for and 
against the position of the taxers and raters of land values. But 
there is one basic fact which must not be overlooked. The Census 
of Production for 1908, the last agricultural return we possess, 
makes it quite evident that the amount of unused land in the country 
is nothing like so large as might be assumed from the normal 
““land values’’ speech. The land actually used for agricultural 
purposes appears to be 47,795,223 acres. There remain, therefore, 
in the whole of Great Britain some 9,000,000 acres of non- 
agricultural land. But as this includes all land built upon, 
railways, lakes and rivers, and holdings of one acre and less, it 
will be seen that the residuum of land unused for any productive 
purpose is nota very largeone. As far as agriculture is concerned, 
some of the 12,800,000 acres of mountain and heath now devoted 
to rough grazing with a present output of ros. to 12s. per acre, 
and some, too, of the 2,781,963 acres of woodland with an output 
of 6s. might, under the pressure of heavier rates, be placed upon the ~ 
market or rendered more productive; but this anticipation is not 
enough to justify wild prophecies of cheaper land, extensive 
housebuilding, and better wages. 

As regards the arithmetic of ‘‘land-values’”’ rating as applied 
to country districts, it is difficult to obtain any precise or 
authoritative statements about the actual amount of the proposed rate 
or tax. It may, of course, be urged that until the value of the land 
is ascertained by the Government Commissioner definite figures as 
to the amount of the rate areimpossible. Butan estimate of site value 
is not so difficult a matter as some would have us believe, and the 
generally accepted total of 3,000 millions as the site value of the 
land in the United Kingdom is, perhaps, not very wide of the 
mark. If this value is to provide the ‘‘ sole basis’ for rating (as 
stated in a resolution passed at a recent Land Values Conference) 
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a rate of 8d. in the £ is required to meet the 100 millions 
represented by existing local rates plus Government grants-in-aid. 
Sometimes a lower rate of 3d. is suggested, at other times a penny 
rate. 

Some examples are here given of the manner in which such rating 
would operate in the case of agricultural land, the instances being 
taken from a number of bona-fide returns. 
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Is this, then, the golden remedy for low wages and bad houses ? 
Who is going to pay the vastly increased imposts on rural 
farm-lands? If the farmer is to shoulder the new burdens, how 
can he afford the better wages urgently needed for his labourers? 
If the landlords pay the rates without foisting them upon the 
tenant (a most improbable contingency), how are they to accept 
less rent, which in many cases they must do if the labourers are 
to have decent wages? And what has happened to the coverts ? 
Will any man who can afford to hunt or shoot shut up his woods 
because of an increased tax of £11 14s. 8d. on 327 acres—about 
the cost of rearing a couple of dozen pheasants? If, on the other 
hand, the gd. or 1d. rates are levied the sporting landlord in the 
above instance actually pays less under the new than under the old 
system—a strange reductio ad absurdum! Notice in any case that 
the burdens on the farms, market gardens, and allotments are 
increased. 

No, our villages need something better, more definite, more 
tangible than any mere alteration in our rating system. The 
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labourers are tired of waiting, and they are not going to allow 
practical reforms to be side-tracked by such nebulous remedies as 
the “forcing of the land into the market’’ and hypothetical 
remissions of existing taxation. Railway men and miners were not 
diverted from their successful pursuit of better wages and better 
conditions by any shifting visions of a land-tax millennium. ‘‘ Cut 
‘“ your cackle and give us more wages—it’s the rivets we’re after,”’ 
says a working man in Seems So. The members of the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union know what they need. They 
demand a living wage and a decent cottage, and greater 
facility in the acquisition of small holdings at a reasonable rent.. 
They do not include in their programme the rating of ‘‘ unimproved) 
““land ”’ values in rural districts. 

Do our Liberals mean business in this matter? Will they guide: 
the labourer’s feet into pleasanter paths than the via dolorosa which. 
he and his forefathers have trod for centuries? If so, let them adopt 
the following as a Rural Programme, based not on phrases and 
hypotheses, but on practical proposals, which can, toa large extent,, 
be tested by the success of similar measures in other fields of 
political enterprise :— 

1. A minimum wage for agricultural labourers must be secured’ 
by legislation. The principle of this has already been admitted’ 
by the Government and has found practical expression in the case: 
ef our miners, apart from the changes, effected in the case of 
certain sweated industries under the Trades Boards Act. 

It is indeed difficult to resist the claim of our farm labourers in 
this matter, or to refuse them in their poverty a privilege accorded 
to our much better paid coal miners. At any rate, it is no valid 
argument against such a policy that it is impossible to fix one wage 
for the labourers of, say, Norfolk and Durham. Nobody has ever: 
suggested this; all that is required is the fixing of the wages in 
different parts of Great Britain by local Boards who understand’ 
local conditions in the county or other administrative area under- 
their control. Members of West End clubs, lounging in 
arm-chairs, tell you that agricultural wages are fixed by the 
economic laws of supply and demand. But no conceivable law of 
political economy accounts for the fact that the labourers of 
Devonshire receive 17s. 9d. a week, and those of Oxfordshire 
14s. 11d.—all included. The whole wage system in vast areas of 
rural England where no outside competition is met with from 
neighbouring factories, miners, docks, sea fisheries, &c., is largely 
determined by mere usage and nothing else. And it is simply due 
to the lack of organisation and combination amongst our farm 
labourers that these divergencies in payment and the wretched’ 
wages themselves have persisted so long. 
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It is, again, futile to contend in vague fashion that 14s. 11d. is a 
‘living wage in a country cottage by pointing to the alleged 
‘ healthiness ’’ of the parents and the ‘‘ rosy cheeks ”’ of the village 
school-children. This trite belief in the healthiness of our 
villagers is not supported by experience ; the statistics furnished by 
.an official inquiry in East Anglia revealed the startling fact that 
something like 70 per cent. of the children were more or less unfit. 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s careful estimate of the minimum 
requirements for the physical efficiency of a family of five cannot 
be brushed aside by the twaddle of Primrose Dames about chubby, 
well-dressed boys and girls. 

2. All political parties acknowledge the crying need of better 
houses in our country parishes, but Governments come and go and 
practically nothing is done. The latest palliative, the Housing and 
Town-Planning Act, is far from providing any adequate remedy 
for the wretched conditions under which thousands of our farm 
labourers live. I am writing these lines amid the amazing disorder 
of a Turkish camp, typical of a nation which exists in a perennial 
environment of social abuses, but at any rate we in England cannot 
urge the Ottoman plea of scanty revenues for our shameful neglect 
.of our poorest citizens in the matter of housing. Private enterprise 
as obviously unable to cope with the evil; and even if landowners 
‘here and there can afford to build cottages at a rent which yields 
2 per cent. on their outlay, this is in itself an objectionable solution 
-of the problem. We do not want to solve our social difficulties by 
feudal patronage and private charity, however disinterested. The 
State must act in Great Britain as it has acted in Ireland, where 
-effective housing laws have simply changed the face of the country. 
Doubtless it may be urged that the employment of the national 
revenues for the provision of rural houses violates certain canons of 
political economy, and is manifestly unfair to the urban taxpayers. 
‘““'Why,”’ said a leading Liberal to me, ‘‘ should my constituents 
“in the south of London be compelled to pay for cottages in 
“* Oxfordshire?’’? The only answer is that social communities 
cannot live by theories alone, and that agriculture, our principal 
industry, is of such vital importance to the Commonwealth at large 
that the urban taxpayers would probably sanction the grant of a 
national subsidy to meet the crying needs of the men and women 
who, driven by the vile conditions of rural housing to abandon the 
fertile soil of England, depress urban wages by their incessant 
influx into the crowded towns. Moreover, precedents abound for 
‘such allocation of public revenues to sectional needs. The British 
taxpayer will never see a penny of the £5,000,000 sunk in the 
Uganda Railway. Only last year a Liberal Government has 
ear-markeda further half-million sterling for these exigeant colonies 
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in E. Africa which already receive large annual grants from the home 
revenues. If troops are moved from useless St. Helena, British 
taxes are employed to compensate the farmers and shopkeepers of 
the island. If the Barbadoes required an Agricultural Lecturer to 
teach the colonists the rudiments of scientific farming his stipend 
came from pockets in the mother country. And if Irish peasants 
can be provided with decent dwellings from Imperial funds, why 
not our own patient and long-suffering villagers ? 

3. As a minimum wage for our agricultural labourers is an 
absolutely necessary item in any genuine scheme of rural reform, it 
may be necessary to include in the programme the establishment 
of Land Courts which shall determine the amount of the farmer’s 
rent. There are tenant farmers here and there who will acknowledge 
that agricultural wages cannot continue on their present scale, but 
they are prevented from putting their theories into practice and 
augmenting the weekly wages of their men by two considerations. 
There is the economic reason that they cannot afford such an 
increase in the weekly wage bill, and the social reason that an 
insignificant minority of farmers cannot change the normal rate 
of wages against the wishes of the majority. 

Whatever may be alleged to the contrary by certain economists, 
the common-sense view of agricultural rent is that it consists of 
what remains over after the labourer has secured decent conditions 
of life and a living wage, and the farmer a fair return for his energy 
and skill. We have hitherto in England begun at the top instead 
of the bottom. Our landlords have to a large extent arranged 
their rent-rolls without adequate regard to the question whether or 
not the subordinate classes in the rural community could or could 
not obtain a reasonable competency. Some startling examples of 
this are, of course, furnished from the experiences of the Corn 
Laws period. When wheat was artificially raised by taxation to 
famine prices, when at one time no wheat was permitted to enter 
our ports until the home price reached 80s. a quarter, when money 
was pouring into the pockets of our landlords, and a large 
percentage of our great country mansions were built—at this time 
farmers were continually driven into bankruptcy by heavy rent- 
burdens, while thousands of our labourers lived under semi-bestial 
conditions on 7s. a week. 

Rent Courts, therefore, must be established in England. We 
have a sound precedent in Ireland, nor is there any valid reason 
against such a policy, except that obstinate and selfish spirit which 
resisted the Death Duties, the Budget of 1910, and other great 
measures of public utility which have touched the pockets of our 
wealthier classes, or interfered with vested interests. At any rate, 
it is clear that if anybody is to suffer pecuniarily in thé reconstruc- 
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tion of rural life, it shall not—generally speaking—be, in the first 
instance the farmer, nor in any case the underpaid labourer. The 
completion of the Land Valuation will be a great help in the 
work of establishing Rent Courts; and on the basis of a living wage 
for the labourers the amount of rent to be demanded from the 
tenant will be settled, not on haphazard caprice, but on just and 
definite lines. 

4. If the landlord complains, as he is sure to do in many cases, | 
that he cannot afford to live under a system of reduced rents, the 
remedy is obvious. Experience has taught us that such outcries 
are usually unreal. How many country houses have been closed 
since the passing of the Budget, how many horses been sold (except 
to replace them by costly motor-cars), how many footmen dismissed, 
how many coverts denuded of their hand-raised pheasants? But 
if the landlord cannot afford to retain his estates, let them be 
purchased on the basis of the valuation by the issue of National 
Bonds. Public ownership is, indeed, the only policy which will 
finally and completely cleanse that Augean stable, our present 
Land System, of the feudal arrogance, privilege, intimidation, and 
selfish greed which have shaped the cruel history of rural England. 
So, for the time being, let every opportunity be taken to extend the 
principle of collective ownership, timidly put forward in the Small 
Holdings Act, until the broad and fertile acres of our country are 
whoily used in the best interests of the nation which owns them. 


E. N. BENNETT. 


THE QUESTION OF THE WAR 
CORRESPONDENT. 


| HAVE always maintained, up to the present, that the War 

Correspondent still has a future, and that all the talk about 
his being ‘‘ doomed ”’ is nonsense. I am now convinced, however, 
that he has really seen his last fight. In future wars, correspondents" 
may be allowed to write, under a severe censorship, from the 
capitals of the warring nations, but the front they will never see 
again. 

To what is this due? Not, certainly, to their increasing ability, 
for the war correspondents of to-day cannot be compared to the 
war correspondents of forty years ago. It is partly due, I think, 
to the invention of the telegraph, to the amazing improvement 
which has taken place in the means of communication, and to the 
correspondent’s loss of prestige. The public will not worry much, 
I think, about the disappearance of a ‘‘ profession ’’ for which it 
has begun to entertain only feelings of contempt. 

The degradation of the war correspondent is due to a cause 
which has affected all the other departments of a modern 
newspaper—the craze for sensation. Archibald Forbes, Kinglake, 
and MacGahan wrote articles which could be republished with 
very little alteration as serious history. At present the demand is 
for flaring sensationalism, which is worthless for historical 
purposes. The public demand this sensationalism, enjoy the thrill 
which it gives them, but despise in their heart the people who 
provide the thrill. And when, in future wars, the thrillers are 
banished to some quiet place hundreds of miles from the firing-line, 
the public will say: ‘‘ Serve them right.” 

Primarily, of course, the public themselves are to blame. Their 
craze for what is technically termed ‘hot stuff’’ has led to 
the present low status of war correspondence. <A journalist 
sees a battle for a quarter of an hour, talks to a few officers, 
fugitives, military attachés, wounded people, and then makes 
off in his motor-car to cable four lines of fact and four 
columns of clichés and padding. The padding consists of 
descriptions of cavalry charges which never took place. It tells 
how the enemy’s guns got the range ‘‘ with miraculous accuracy,”’ 
how “‘our’’ batteries were silenced by those of the enemy. It 
presents us with all the stock pictures of brave men, their back 
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to the wall, grim, silent, uncomplaining ; men who show the world 
the way to die. Rivers run with blood. Soldiers on either side 
throw away their arms and jump at each other’s throat with naked 
hands. Desperate cavalrymen, with the cry of ‘‘ Allah-il-Allah ”’ 
on their lips, charge thin brown lines of infantry. Wounded 
Turks stagger homeward followed by huge, sagacious vultures, 
which seem to have shrewdly calculated the moment at which the 
quarry will collapse. For eighty miles and a half ‘“* Our Own 
‘* Correspondent ’’ travels over roads littered with corpses, not 
ordinary, prosaic corpses, but corpses stiffened in every conceivable 
attitude of picturesque *tragedy and theatrical despair. Some 
breathed out their souls to Allah while trying to assume the 
eastward position, and to pray with their faces turned towards 
Mecca. Some had evidently attempted to write with their own 
blood on the margin of a Turkish newspaper a last message to the 
dear ones athome. And soon, and soon. All the usual clap-trap 
is rammed in by the yard. The correspondent hates very often 
to indulge in this revel of mendacity (for it is nothing less), but 
the public want it. If he sends a true and restrained story he 
finds it printed in small type on some obscure page, while the gory 
fantasies of some imaginative foreigner who ‘‘ saw ’’ the battle in 
the bar-room of some Sofia hotel stagger under a load of headlines 
next the ‘‘ leader’’ column. If he afterwards tries to set the public 
right, he will find that the public do not want to be set right. They 
will have forgotten all about the war and have become interested 
in rag-time, Welsh Home Rule, or the Duke of Scorbia’s divorce 
case. His voice will be drowned in cries of ‘‘ professional 
“jealousy,’’ “‘an otherwise meritorious book marred by a 
** disgraceful attack on a brother correspondent,’’ &c. 

His only alternative, then, is to senda thrilling story himself. All 
he really sees at the front are shells bursting at a distance of three 
or four miles, and, close at hand, a friendly battery which is firing 
these shells. He makes friends with the battery commandant, who 
is profane, preoccupied, and quite ignorant of what is going on 
in other parts of the field. Besides, he does not speak any language 
with which the journalist is acquainted. In the night-time the 
battery suddenly moves backwards, and he goes with it. The 
retreat is due to a flanking movement thirty miles off, but neither 
he nor the battery commandant knows anything of this. 

When our correspondent reaches a safe place and begins to 
write his “* story,’ his mind is very much disturbed by two or three 
things. In the first place his paper has, so far, spent more than a 
thousand pounds on him, though there were several amateurs who 
offered to pay their own expenses. In the second place, that fool 
Boffins is sure to exaggerate as usual. This last argument is of 
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tremendous importance, but to appreciate it at its full value one must 
be a journalist. The result is that the old woman lying drunk by the 
roadside becomes transformed into a pile of gory corpses, six feet 
high. The story of the tipsy attaché goes down as if the 
correspondent had witnessed it himself, also the story told by the 
Greek widow, and a few columns of own personal adventures, 
which had really befallen another correspondent (at least the other 
correspondent said so). The whole forms a thrilling tale with 
about one per cent. of truth in it. The sub-editor in Fleet Street 
indignantly knocks out the one per cent. of truth, expands the 
remainder to twice its length, and tacks on as part of the original a 
little gem of his own, a striking bit of descriptive stuff really 
paraphrased from a poem by Mrs. Hemans. 

Let the reader take down from his library shelves The War 
Correspondence of the Daily News, 1877-8, published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in 1878. Let him read the detailed 
and restrained account which is given in those volumes of the 
surrender of Osman Ghazi, and compare it with the newspaper 
descriptions we have had lately of Kirk Kilisse and Lille Burgas. 
The one story rings true. The other is to a large extent fiction. 
The one man evidently saw what he described. The other did 
not, and could not. The old rule was that a man described only 
what he saw with his own eyes. The tales of the intoxicated 
fugitive, the runaway staff-officer, and the hysterical attaché were 
also given, but it was made clear that the correspondent was not 
responsible for them. Any departure from the above rule opens 
the way to endless abuses. The next step will be an interview with, 
say, the Tzar of Russia when, asa matter of fact, the correspondent 
has only seen a man who had spoken to the Tzar. If this sort of 
thing is to be allowed, there will be no need for correspondents to 
leave London at all. They can write their battles and their 
interviews in Fleet Street. Some of the most popular eye-witnesses’ 
accounts of battles that have appeared of recent years in the 
newspapers might very well have been written in Fleet Street. At 
all events they could only have been written by men capable of 
being in three or four places at the same time. One celebrated 
account of Tsushima presupposed the simultaneous presence of 
the writer on the coast of Japan, on the coast of Korea, and in the 
island of Tsushima. Asa matter of fact, he was in Tokio. 

The chance of the war correspondent seeing anything in the next 
war is lessened by the fact that some correspondents here and there 
have a veritable cult of trickery and a total forgetfulness of all 
promises and all engagements whenever this forgetfulness gives 
them a chance of making what they themselves call a ‘‘ scoop.”’ 
In Morocco, for example, a distinguished correspondent once 
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found himself in possession of an important piece of news, 
but unable to send it by cable. He had been a guest that day at 
the table of a French naval captain, and without a moment’s 
hesitation he went aboard the same vessel, and by representing 
himself as authorised by the captain (who was asleep at the time), 
tried to make the wireless operator forward his message. To such 
methods do intensity of competition and the frantic cables of news 
editors make even honourable men stoop! 

By representing himself as an officer in the transport service, 
Lieutenant Wagner was able to induce a Bulgarian telegraphist 
to dispatch an uncensored message. On the Turkish side the 
correspondents were asked to sign a statement to the effect that 
they would not leave the Turkish army till the end of the war. 
They all signed, and those statements were sealed and witnessed 
by their respective Embassies. I shall never forget the indigna- 
tion of a journalist, whose opinion I asked on this question 
before our departure from Constantinople. ‘‘ Sign ?’’ he thundered, 
**Of course, sir, I shall sign. As a military man myself, I 
*“see the absolute necessity for the Turks to insist on this 
*“ provision, and for us to adhere to it.’’ It was a crushing 
retort, worthy of Dr. Sam. Johnson at his best, and I slunk 
away abashed. But the man who made it was among the 
first to leave the Turkish army and rush off after the battle 
of Lille Burgas. He may have been amply justified, but, 
after this incident, no responsible Chief of Staff would care 
to trust any war correspondent even on his oath. There was a 
similar exodus of correspondents from the Japanese camp after 
the battle of Liaoyang; and of course all the aim of a censorship 
is defeated if a correspondent, having primed himself with 
information regarding the dispositions of the General to whose 
army he is attached, judges it opportune to bolt for some neutral 
port, and there unburden himself at the first telegraph office. For 
the military authorities there are only two ways out of the difficulty. 
Either they must get from the correspondent himself the right to 
detain him by force if necessary, or they must prevent any 
newspaper man from following the army. The latter will naturally 
be the only course which they can follow. Their adoption of that 
course will save them from endless trouble, from newspaper 
controversies, from insincere complaints, from questions in foreign 
Parliaments, perhaps even from diplomatic representations. 
During the present war a correspondent on the Turkish side 
complained with tremendous indignation that the Censor insisted 
on seeing his private letters, and refused to let his rolls of 
undeveloped photographic films be sent lest they might contain 
uncensored news. But, surely, the Censor has in every war the 
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right to see private letters and to prevent the sending of 
undeveloped films. ‘Take that right away from him, and the 
correspondent who is so indignant on the subject and so concerned 
about the liberty of the Press is sure to send to his paper news 
concealed inside letters and films. 

There might be some hope for war correspondents if only they 
could be punished. A General is never safe unless he can, in case 
of necessity, court-martial and shoot any individual in his army. 
Theoretically speaking, a war correspondent can, of course, be 
court-martialled and shot, but as a matter of fact he enjoys complete 
immunity so long as it is clear that his attempts to send out news 
are made in the interests of his paper, and not in the interests of 
the enemy. The only way in which a correspondent can be 
punished is by banishment from the army, but this does the army 
more harm than good, as the banished correspondent is liable to 
carry out with him military details of some value to the other side. 
I know an Italian correspondent who sent out uncensored messages 
to his paper from General Kuropatkin’s headquarters during the 
Russo-Japanese war. His only punishment was expulsion from 
Manchuria, but this was the luckiest thing that ever happened to 
him, for another paper at once paid him a large sum for a series 
of articles on the military position at Mukden. 

The status of the war correspondent has been lowered, I think, 
by the invention of the camera. In saying this I attack myself, for 
I have always carried a camera at the front; I certainly have no 
intention of attacking my colleagues of the illustrated papers. In 
the old days the war correspondent was a man on horseback, dressed 
somewhat like a soldier, and regarded by the rank and file generally 
as an Official connected with the transport, medical, commissariat, 
or intelligence department. Even where his true vocation was 
known, he was not despised, for writing is an ancient invention, 
and the reporting of war is almost as old as war itself—Cesar, 
Xenophon, and others indulged in it. Like himself his means of 
transport were classic, he rode a horse. Now he tears around ina 
motor-car, which he shares perhaps with a cinematographist, and 
he himself has got a camera which he levels at everybody who is 
wounded, or drunk, or under arrest, or in full flight before the 
enemy. All these new inventions make him seem a new being, not 
quite so welcome (especially to a beaten army) as the old type of 
war correspondent. 

The yellow journalist who calls himself a war correspondent has 
as little kinship with Czesar or Xenophon as the man who presses a 
button, leaving Eastman’s Kodak Company to “do the rest.”’ 
Indeed, the photographer tells the truth more frequently than the 
journalist, though he, too, is sometimes guilty of deception. In 
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some ways he even acts as a check on the journalist. Take, 
for instance, the photographs of the retreat from Liile Burgas, 
which represent the Turkish troops plodding along in fairly good 
order, as they actually did plod along, and compare those photo- 
graphs with the wild screeds in the non-illustrated papers wherein 
the retreat of Nazim Pasha was likened to Napoleon’s retreat from 
Moscow. But owing, perhaps, to old habit, there is nothing 
repugnant in a man writing about what he has seen in war, so long 
as he writes in the privacy of his tent and does not exhibit his note- 
book. On the other hand, there is something repugnant in a man 
with a camera trying to catch the last spasm of anguish on the face 
of a dying soldier for the delectation of some illustrated paper’s 
readers. The yellow journalist might, in the privacy of his tent, 
write endless lies about that agonising face, while the camera must, 
as a rule, keep to the truth; nevertheless, the troops see the camera 
in the photographer’s hand and do not see the note-book in the 
journalist’s pocket. 

The cinematographist is still more objectionable. He is “‘ the 
‘“Jast straw ’’ so far as war correspondence is concerned. It is no 
pleasant spectacle for a defeated army to see a busy commercial 
person taking a record of them as they stagger past, muddy, 
blood-stained, hungry, disreputable-looking, and in rags. They 
know (for cinematograph ‘‘shows”’ are in full blast even in 
Constantinople and Salonica), they know that their pitiful and 
tragic plight will appear at some cheap cinematograph entertain- 
ment, sandwiched in between a ‘“‘side-splitting’’ skit about a 
drunken man getting trampled in the mud and a broad farce about 
a gentleman whose trousers were stolen. Some of the officers may 
know that, along with the true pictures, there will appear ‘‘ faked ”’ 
ones got up with the aid of a trained troupe dressed as conquerors 
or defeated soldiers, as the case may be, performing in some quiet 
field near London or Paris. All know that their own unwashed 
and unshaven faces are liable to be thrown on the screen in front, 
perhaps, of some spectators who are personally acquainted with 
them. With the war correspondent who merely writes, this trouble 
is never likely to arise. He may blame the Generals, but he 
cannot single out individual soldiers, as the photographer and 
cinematographist do, and place them in an eternal pillory before 
the world. Even the most uneducated soldiers and fugitives seem 
to have an inkling of this. No journalist had any difficulty with 
the Turks during their retreat from Kirk Kilisse, save one 
photographer who had his machine torn from his hands by some 
of the fugitive peasantry and trampled in the mud. The 
camera and the cinema appeal to an enormous public. Their 
profits are colossal ; consequently they are able to send out agents 
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equipped on a scale which only the greatest newspapers could rival. 
This does not add, however, to their popularity among army 
officers. As I went to the front with a cinematographist at the 
battle of Liile Burgas, I heard a Turkish officer close by using 
what seemed to me strong language. The cinematographist’s 
translator told us that he was heartily cursing all cinematographists 
and wishing that we, in particular, would get more bullets than 
pictures. And, of course, his anger is easy to understand. A 
cinematograph operator has no more right to be at a battle than he 
has to be at an execution. It is as untactful of him to “snap ”’ the 
last look of pain on the face of a dying soldier as it is for the 
representative of a gramophone company to get the death-rattle 
in the throats of the agonising. If the gramophone is improved, 
however, and the war correspondent is not abolished, we may 
certainly expect to see the gramophone companies sending out 
representatives to ‘‘snap’’ the sounds of the battlefield even as 
the cinematographist ‘‘ snaps’’ the sights. 

I may seem to be attacking only the photographers and 
cinematographists, but I have already, I trust, made it clear that, 
in my opinion, the modern journalist who accompanies an army 
in the field is worse than either the cinematographist or the 
photographer. All three would have been in their element two 
hundred years ago when uniforms were gaudy and battles 
picturesque. The gay English captain who said: ‘* Messieurs 
“les Frangais, tirez le premier,’’ would not have minded in the 
least, apparently, if his war correspondents sent direct every day 
to the enemy all the news of his movements. A journalist on 
horseback could easily have seen all the phases of a battle, and in 
his description of, say, a cavalry charge, he could hardly exaggerate 
the riot of colour which the original would present. The horrors 
of a retreat, the wholesale stripping of the slain, the systematic 
pillage of captured towns would generally be of such a thorough 
nature that the war correspondent’s word-picture would be only a 
faint representation of the reality. But unfortunately there were 
next to no newspapers then. At present, when there are 
newspapers, war has ceased to be a gay thing, and it is getting 
less and less gay while correspondents are getting less and less 
serious. Bright uniforms have disappeared, charges are anything 
but picturesque, and they take place under cover of night. Both 
armies are invisible, generals are taciturn, generalissimos spend 
more time at the end of field-telegraphs and field-telephones than 
they do on prancing steeds. Heaps of dead are never to be found 
owing to the distance which separates soldiers in the modern 
fighting-line, and to the vast extent of the modern battle-front. 
Journalists on the retreating side hardly ever see any dead. They 
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do not even get the satisfaction of seeing a sauve.qui peut of the 
old kind. At the battle of Liile Burgas I waited on a hill until 
the Turks were several miles to the east of me and the advancing 
Bulgars were clearly visible at a distance of some four miles to 
the west. I then rode after the retreating Ottomans, and I rode 
nearly all night with them. But I noticed nothing of the wild and 
whirling panic which some writers have described. The men 
jogged on, slow and dispirited, like a procession of Kentish hop- 
pickers. Their pace was not greater than that of their own slow- 
moving bullocks. The frequent stoppages were no more 
picturesque and no more dangerous than a stoppage in the Strand 
viewed from the top of a penny ’bus. But, of course, this sort of 
thing would not suit the sensational newspapers, and accordingly 
we have descriptions of a rout, which would be applicable to a 
military débdcle two hundred years ago, but not to a modern 
retreat. 

A military objection to war correspondents which I have so far 
failed to mention, but which is of some importance, is their 
enormous number. Forty years ago, the war correspondents with 
an army might number half-a-dozen or a dozen. That was not an 
unmanageable number, and the men were nearly always of a very 
good type. Ifa Government prepares to declare war at present, it 
suddenly finds itself besieged by hundreds of correspondents, most 
of them knowing nothing about war, and some of them very shady 
characters indeed. In Tokio there were over one hundred 
correspondents at the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war. In 
Sofia there were about one hundred at the outbreak of the present 
conflict. There were only forty in Constantinople, but with their 
cooks, grooms, interpreters and assistants, they were so numerous 
that a special train had to take to the front them and their 
provisions, photographic outfits, tents, stores, cooking apparatus, 
horses, pack-animals, and fodder. 

The handling of such a large detachment of men necessitates 
the employment of special and highly educated officers. Now, in 
a life-and-death struggle no nation will ever consent to put up 
with such a loss of officers, of time, and of trains. During the last 
three great wars, the circumstances were peculiar. In South 
Africa, the Boers were so inferior numerically to their opponents 
and so isolated geographically that we had no cause to be afraid of 
the presence of war correspondents. In the Russo-Japanese war, 
Japan had every interest to conciliate the public opinion of 
Christendom. In the present war, the Balkan States as well as 
Turkey were all of them in such a peculiar position vis-a-vis 
Europe that they could hardly refuse to receive European 
correspondents. General Savoff was strongly against receiving any 
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correspondent into the army or even allowing any correspondent to 
remain in the country at all, and it needed all the persuasive 
eloquence of King Ferdinand to make him partially give way. So 
at least I was told in Sofia by the General’s own son-in-law. 

But in the next great European war, the presence of any 
recognised correspondent in the fighting line is to me inconceivable. 
A Franco-German conflict would be such a grim affair that 
European public opinion would be but as dust in the balance. 
What good would public opinion be to either side? Each army 
would know that public opinion would be eventually with the 
victors. It always is. 

To sanction the presence of war correspondents with a German 
army about to invade France, or an English expeditionary army 
about to land in Belgium, would be to increase the difficulties of 
those armies. For with the constant growth of the Press, the 
number of correspondents wanting to see a war will, as time goes 
on, be greatly increased, and the General Staffs will then be faced 
by the difficulty of choosing. But it will be impossible for them to 
choose. They cannot know accurately enough the status of the 
different newspapers in all the different countries of Europe and 
America. If they favour one paper they may make an enemy of 
another. The Bulgarians accorded special favours to the Novoe 
Vremya, but this system is fundamentally bad, and in future great 
wars commanders-in-chief will solve the problem by allowing no 
correspondents at all to accompany them. 

I have often wondered why the war correspondent is not utilised 
as a spy; but I am afraid that we are coming to a stage in his 
development when, if not abolished altogether, he will be so 
utilised, and this will, of course, make his disappearance certain. 
At the beginning of the present war the Turks insisted on all 
correspondents getting a recommendation from their own Foreign 
Office; but, eventually, several correspondents went without any 
such recommendation, and there was absolutely nothing to prevent 
a Bulgarian officer, attired in English hunting costume, from 
getting aboard the train at Sirkidji and going to the seat of the 
war with the others. No papers were given to anybody, and the 
only distinguishing mark which we wore was an unstamped 
brassard, which each had had made according to his fancy, and 
which could be turned out in a quarter of an hour by a Greek tailor 
with a sewing-machine. Very many of us wore no brassards at all. 
Some represented, or said they represented, cinematograph firms 
and photographic agencies which I had never heard of before. 

The Turkish Censor was not personally acquainted with half the 
men whom he escorted. to the front, and there was absolutely no 
obstacle to a French-speaking Bulgarian spy unostentatiously 
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joining himself on to us at Constantinople during the advance, or at 
Tchorlu during the retreat. In the extremely unlikely event of his 
being questioned, he could say that he was the correspondent of 
some Polish or Portuguese paper or the representative of some New 
York cinematograph company. There would be absolutely no means 
of checking his statement, for no lists of the correspondents were 
ever drawn up. And he could send extremely important news with 
great rapidity to his employer, for from the ‘‘ armed camp ”’ of the 
poor, persecuted correspondents at Tchorlu a stream of Levantine 
messengers poured down to Constantinople by way of Rodosto, 
Silivri, and the railway, and the messages which they brought were 
transmitted promptly and with the utmost secrecy through the 
British post office to Constanza, where trusty agents wired them to 
their destination. ‘ 

The extreme laxity of the Turk is not likely, of course, to be 
imitated by other nations, but there is always a danger of some 
keen military agent of the enemy getting into an army by 
representing himself to be the correspondent of some obscure 
Continental paper. This is such an obviously weak point in every 
army that some clever and daring young officer is certain to take 
advantage of it sooner or later, and then the game of war- 
corresponding will be over. 

But will it be over? In the old style, yes. The regularly 
attached journalist, with his credentials and passes, horses and 
servants, will be a thing of the past so far as first-class wars are 
concerned, though doubtless he will continue to follow expeditions 
against savage tribes. But the Press will be richer than ever, 
competition among newspapers will be keener than before, and the 
public will be more anxious for information from the front than any 
public ever was in the past, for the military precautions taken to 
prevent information leaking out will only whet the popular appetite 
for news. Newspapers will consequently send secret agents to 
every war, and those secret agents may possibly be able to send out 
far more news than the recognised correspondents are able to send 
out at present. Such men would have to be sent toa likely theatre of 
war before a conflict actually broke out. In fact, that practice is 
followed to some extent even now. I myself was sent to Port 
Arthur by an American paper six months before the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese war, and in Port Arthur I met with a secret agent 
of another paper. If, before the outbreak of the present conflict, 
men had been despatched by Fleet Street to Adrianople, Kirk 
Kilisse, and Liile Burgas, they could either have left those places 
with the other refugees and brought to Constantinople a detailed 
account of the fighting, or else have sent on their news by 
messengers and remained behind to await developments. In a 
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European war this would probably lead to some correspondents 
getting shot as spies, but there will always be journalists ready to 
face even that risk. Of course the old Fleet Street hands who will 
reside in the belligerent capitals and send out swarms of spies will 
also be in danger. During the Russo-Japanese war a Frenchman, 
living in Tokio, acted in this way for a French paper, but he was 
arrested, court-martialled, and condemned to death. An Austrian, 
a personal friend of mine, tried the same game in St. Petersburg. 
He is now ‘‘ doing ’”’ five years’ penal servitude in a Russian 
fortress. 

Personally, I shall regret the passing of the war correspondent, 
for I have been a correspondent myself in several wars, and I have 
experienced the intense fascination of the work. That 
fascination is not due, of course, to the sight of slaughter. It is 
probably made up of many ingredients. There is the spice of 
danger, terrible but pleasant, acting like a powerful tonic which 
uplifts one, sharpens all one’s senses, makes one see everything 
with marvellous distinctness. There is the feeling that one sees 
history made, thrones shaken, great events taking place. There are 
the cheerful friendships which war always forms, the gay nights 
before a great victory or a great defeat, which one always looks back 
to longingly for the rest of one’s life. Most of all there is the contact 
with Nature, the fields, and the unspoiled children of the soil. A 
city man, accustomed to a sedentary life, discovers the joy of 
sleeping out of doors, riding on horseback at early dawn, camping 
in the woods, halting at lonely farmhouses. All doors are open to 
him as they would never be in peace time. He need not keep to 
the high road. He‘can ride in whatever direction he pleases. He 
does not need introductions, and he has not got to think of hotel 
bills. The groove along which his life has hitherto run is broken. 
He sees that there are other ways of spending one’s time than 
by taking the Underground from Hampstead Heath to Charing 
Cross every morning, spending all day in a Fleet Street office, 
and then rushing back again in the evening. He makes the 
acquaintance of that strange animal the horse. He sees farmers, 
peasants, children, dogs, birds, sheep, but it is no longer with 
the vacant eye of an outsider that he regards them. Timid and 
tongue-tied before, imprisoned in a starched collar and a pair of 
carefully creased trousers, accustomed to a highly conventional life 
among a highly conventional people, he now finds himself galloping 
about in cow-boy attire and fluently exchanging ideas with tanned, 
refreshing, open-air people. He finds himself for the first time in 
contact with humanity and the good brown earth. 


Francis McCuLLaGH. 


THE FOREIGN-POLITICAL DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


A SUGGESTION FOR REFORM. 


GOOD deal has been heard of late years on the subject 

of reform in connection with Indian affairs; and the 
spirit of reform has manifested its activity in the direction 
of both constitutional and administrative changes in the 
machinery of Government. As regards measures falling 
under the latter category, an important step was taken 
at Lord Curzon’s instance in 1905 by the creation of a 
Department of Commerce and Industry, with a Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council at its head. Later still, in 1910, a Ministry of 
Education was established. Thus within a short space of five years 
the Executive Council of the Governor-General has been strength- 
ened by the appointment of two new members in charge of the 
portfolios of Commerce and Industry and of Education, while 
during the same period one member of the Council, in charge of 
the Military Supply Department, has been abolished. 

There is, however, another branch of the administrative 
machinery in which reform is needed, and the recent appointment. 
of the Indian Public Services Commission makes the occasion 
opportune to put forward the grounds on which the creation of a 
new Member of Council, to be placed in charge of the Foreign- 
Political Department of the Government of India, is called for in 
the public interest. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated it may be well to explain in 
the first instance that each of the principal public departments of 
the Government of India is in charge of a Secretary, and each 
Member of the Governor-General’s Council is in general control of 
one or more departments, with the exception of the Foreign-Politica? 
Department and Railways. There are six Members of Council, 
namely, Finance, Home, Revenue and Agriculture, Law, Commerce 
and Industry, and Education; the Commander-in-Chief, who is the 
only military representative on the Council, is an extraordinary 
member. The various departments are distributed among the 
respective Members of Council, with the two exceptions already 
mentioned. ‘The railways are now in charge of a Railway Board, 
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composed of three experts ; while the Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign-Political Department deals directly with the 
Viceroy, who is his own Foreign Minister. This arrangement is 
not the best that can be devised, nor is it the most conducive to the 
public interest. The burden of social functions and public business 
devolving upon the Viceroy of India tends to increase year by year, . 
with the result that he has less and less time available to devote 
to the affairs of the department which is supposed to be his especial 
charge. The consequence is that the disposal of business must be 
left more and more in the hands of the Secretary, and the time has 
now arrived for the introduction of a further reform in the adminis- 
trative machinery by the creation of a Member of Council in charge 
of the Foreign-Political Department. 

In order to establish this proposition, it will be necessary to give 
a brief general sketch of the extent and scope of the responsibilities 
devolving upon the Foreign-Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of India; and then we may pass on to examine the question 
as to whether the agency provided at headquarters to deal with 
those responsibilities is entirely adequate for the task. 


TURKISH ARABIA. 


The Foreign Department, as its title implies, is primarily con- 
cerned with the foreign affairs of the Government of India; these 
comprise political relations with States and Rulers beyond the 
external land frontier, and also with many of the independent 
Native States in India itself. Commencing from the West, we find 
that the Government of India maintains a Consul-General at 
Baghdad to watch over British interests in Turkish Arabia. With 
the advent of the railway to Baghdad, and the greater commercial 
activities and international rivalries which it will assuredly bring 
in its train, this charge will become of increasing importance; and 
when the question of the continuation of the railway from Baghdad 
to some port on the Persian Gulf comes up for decision, it will 
require the close attention of the British and Indian Foreign Offices. 


PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN GULF. 


The political charge in the Persian Gulf is one of very great 
importance at the present time, in view of the chaotic condition of 
Persia. Of late years the Turks have taken possession of various 
points along the Western shore of the Persian Gulf. British con- 
sulates have been established at Bahrein and Koweit, and the 
constant support of the Government of India has to be extended to 
the Sheikh of Koweit to enable him to resist Turkish pretensions. 
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At the northern end of the Gulf, Consuls are» maintained at 
Mahammerah and Ahwaz to look after our interests in Arabistan. 
Bushire is the headquarters of the Consul-General, whose charge 
includes the province of Fars, the district of Lingah, and the coasts 
and islands of the Persian Gulf. The Consul-General, though 
selected from the Indian Political Department, occupies an 
important and difficult position, for he is, in a sense, subordinate 
to the British Foreign Office, besides being directly under the 
authority of the Government of India. Similarly in the neutral 
zone which lies between the Russian and British spheres of in- 
fluence, as defined by the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, the 
position is somewhat inter-mixed, some of the Consuls being under 
the London, and others under the Indian, Foreign Office. Within 
the British sphere of influence, which lies to the east of a line 
drawn from the Afghan Frontier through Birjand and Kerman to 
the entrance of the Gulf at Bundar Abbas, Consular Officers are 
maintained by the Government of India at these three places, and 
also at Seistan. 

The situation in the interior of Persia appears to be going steadily 
from bad to worse in consequence of the ineptitude of the Persian 
Government. The main trade routes have been rendered unsafe 
owing to the depredations of organised bands of robbers. In the 
North, Russian troops are now in occupation of Persian territory. 
In the South the Government of India has found it necessary to 
strengthen the hands of its representatives by sending Indian troops 
to reinforce the Consular Guards. Some months ago a British 
Consular Officer was attacked and wounded on the road between 
Bushire and Shiraz, though accompanied by a strong cavalry escort. 
The trend of events indicates, in an unmistakable manner, that the 
situation in Persia will call for anxious and increasing vigilance 
on the part of the British and Indian Foreign Offices. 


Muscat. 


Passing across to the Arabian shore, and leaving aside the inhabi- 
tants of the Pirate Coast, whose depredations in the Persian Gulf 
occasionally bring them into prominence, we come to Muscat, the 
capital of the Sultanate of Oman. Here a Political Agent or Consul 
is maintained by the Government of India. 

Muscat has acquired notoriety of late years as the distributing 
base for an extensive traffic in fire-arms of precision. Modern rifles, 
turned out at small cost in European factories, have been dumped 
down in thousands in Oman ports, where they are sold at a large 
profit to Arab dealers, who in turn run them across the Gulf of - 
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Oman in native sailing vessels, and land them at various ports on 
the Persian and Mekran coasts. There the rifles are eagerly pur- 
chased by Afghans and Baluchis, and they are then transported 
on camels, and re-sold in Afghanistan and among the independent 
tribesmen beyond the north-west frontier of India. 

The seriousness of this illicit traffic, from the point of view of 
the Government of India, lies in the circumstance that the tribesmen, 
both in the ‘‘ hinterland,’’ between British India and Afghanistan 
and in Afghanistan itself, have become much better armed than 
they used to be; so that in future military operations beyond our 
north-west frontier will be attended with greater difficulty and loss 
of life than in the past. 

Various measures have been resorted to by the Indian Govern- 
ment in order to put a stop to this trade. Military operations to 
intercept the caravans in Mekran, and naval operations to check 
the actual gun-running across the Gulf of Oman, met with a certain 
measure of success; but they did not put an end to the traffic, for 
the profits of a successful venture are so large that dealers and 
owners of “dhows” are still willing to run the risk of capture. 
Now, however, the Government of India have decided to strangle 
this trade at its base of distribution; for the Sultan of Oman has 
been moved to issue a proclamation, under the terms of which all 
arms and ammunition imported into Oman tterritory must be 
deposited on arrival at Muscat in a special warehouse, whence they 
will only be issued on permit to authorised individuals, not being 
traders. This proclamation was to come into force in September, 
1912, and should prove the death-blow of the arm-traffic. 


BALUCHISTAN. 


Passing on eastwards we come to Baluchistan. This is one of 
the six main political charges, technically known as. first-class 
Residencies, the head of which is directly responsible to the Viceroy, 
whose mouth-piece is the Foreign Office. The other five are 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Central India, Rajputana, and the North-West 
Frontier Province. In Baluchistan, the head of the Government is 
Chief Commissioner for the British districts, and agent to the 
Governor-General for the independent and trans-frontier tracts 
included in his charge. The greater portion of the area of Baluchis- 
tan is administered by independent clans and chiefs, the most 
important chief being the Khan of Kelat. Subject to the general 
orders of the Viceroy, the Chief Commissioner and Agent to the 
Governor-General conducts political relations with these chiefs and 
tribes; he has to control the general administration of the regular 
districts, and he is responsible for the security of the frontier, which, 
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on the Zhob side, is liable to frequent raids by marauders from 
Afghanistan. By reason of its contiguity, the connection of 
Baluchistan with the British sphere of influence in Persia is 
likely to become still more close as trade develops and communica- 
tions improve. 


NorRTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 


Northward of Baluchistan we come to the North-West Frontier 
Province, which was created by Lord Curzon in 1901 by cutting 
off five British districts, in whole or in part, from the Punjab, and 
dy taking them and the adjacent tribal “hinterland” under the 
direct control of the Government of India. The Province includes 
five trans-border areas, namely, Malakand (i.e., Swat, Dir and 
Chitral), the Khybar, Kurram, Tochi and Southern Waziristan. In 
these areas certain British laws have a limited operation, and 
British Political Officers exercise an administrative jurisdiction, 
more or less in consonance with tribal custom; while their authority 
is enforced through the Agency of Militia Corps, recruited for 
the most part from among the local tribesmen, and officered by 
British Officers of the Indian Army. The five British districts, of 
course, present the same intricate problems of revenue, finance, and 
general administration as are to be met with in the Punjab. The 
head of the Province is Chief Commissioner for the British Districts 
and Agent to the Governor-General for the trans-border areas. 

The tribesmen along this frontier are hardy and warlike; they 
are also ignorant, and their religious zeal is easily inflamed by the 
preaching of fanatical Mullahs. The Peshawar district is liable to 
raids by armed bands of Afridi or Mohmand tribesmen. The 
Kohat district and the Kurram Valley, with their immense lengths 
of frontier, lie open to incursions by marauders from Tirah and 
from Khost; while raiding gangs of Mahsuds and Wazirs are 
constantly making more or less successful forays into the districts. 
of Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. When the tale of these crimes 
becomes very heavy, a blockade or a punitive expedition may be 
necessitated. The last expedition in 1908 was sent to punish the 
Zakhakhels for their complicity in a whole series of offences, which 
culminated in a most daring raid committed in the heart of the city 
of Peshawar itself. . 

It is noteworthy that even Lord Curzon, with his indefatigable 
energy, was fain to admit that, in proportion to its extent, the 
North-West Frontier occasioned more work and anxiety and trouble 
to the Government of India than any other part of that vast 
continent. So it will be readily understood that the creation of 
the North-West Frontier Province, with all its questions of personnel 
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and of general administration, and its many political problems, 
which have become more complicated owing to the improvement in 
the armament of the trans-border tribes, has added very much to 
the work devolving upon the Foreign Office, of which the Viceroy 
is the responsible head. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


Afghanistan is the most important kingdom with which the 
Indian Government has direct political relations; from Chitral in 
the north to Waziristan in the south, its frontier marches with the 
territories of independent tribes within the British sphere of 
influence. Political relations with His Majesty the Amir of 
Afghanistan are, of course, conducted by the Viceroy, and the 
Foreign Office is the ordinary vehicle for communications. The 
attitude of the Kabul Court in its dealings with Simla has at times 
been marked by suspicion; but matters have improved in this 
respect since 1907, when the present Amir made a tour in India 
upon the invitation of the British Government. 

Afghanistan has occupied a prominent place in the history of 
our Indian Empire, and is destined to play a still more important 
role in the future. Russia has long since arrived at the northern 
frontier of the Amir’s territories; and in view of the demarcation of 
the Russian and British spheres of influence in Persia, it is un- 
necessary to emphasise here the importance of promoting cordial 
relations with Afghanistan, and of maintaining that kingdom as a 
buffer State between Russia and India. 


HYDERABAD. 


It will be convenient to leave the external frontier for a while 
in order to deal with the rest of the first-class Residencies already 
alluded to. The chief of these is Hyderabad, which is the principal 
Native State in India, both in area, population, and political im- 
portance. A Resident with the usual staff is maintained by the 
Indian Government at the Court of the Nizam. The continued 
retention of the Berars, and the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
contingent within the territories of the State, had been a constant 
source of bitterness to the late Nizam, but these causes of friction 
were removed during Lord Curzon’s régime; and, through the 
agency of a British Officer lent for the purpose, the finances of the 
State have since been put into better order. The State of Hyderabad 
presents great opportunities for development in various directions, 
and the maintenance of close and friendly relations with the Nizam, 
as the premier Mohammedan ruling Chief, must always be an 
object of solicitude to the Indian Government. 
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MYSORE. 


Next we pass to Mysore, which is, perhaps, the most prosperous 
and advanced Native State in India. Here the Government main- 
tains a first grade Resident with his staff ; the Resident is also Chief 
Commissioner for the small British Province of Coorg. A large 
amount of British capital has been invested in the gold and coffee 
industries in Mysore, and in the works which convey electrical 
power from the Cauvery Falls to the Kolar Gold Fields the State 
possesses one of the greatest electrical schemes in Asia. Political 
relations with the State are based upon a treaty which was executed 
in 1881, when the British Government handed back the administra- 
tion to the Maharaja. Mysore, indeed, is one of the few cases 
of territory, which had been for several decades under British 
administration, being handed back to Native rule, and in this 
instance the venture has been attended with complete success. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


Turning north again we come to Central India, which includes 
some fifteen large States, of which the most important are Gwalior 
and Indore, and nearly a hundred minor States and chiefships. 
Their political relations with the Government of India exhibit many 
variations. Some of them have a status based on direct treaty 
with the Government of India; others are held on Sanads, or deeds 
of fealty and obedience; while other chiefships, known as 
mediatised States, are held under agreements mediated by the 
British Government between them and their superior chiefs. In 
Central India the Government maintains an Agent to the Governor- 
General with the usual staff, and Political Officers are attached to 
the more important States. 


RAJPUTANA. 


From Central India we pass to Rajputana—the sixth and last, 
but by no means least, of the first-class Residencies. This unit 
comprises eighteen States, and two minor chiefships, the most im- 
portant being Udaipur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, and Ulwar. 
Political relations between the Government of India and the various 
States are conducted through the Agent to the Governor-General. 
Besides his personal staff of assistants, the Agent has under him 
about nine Political Officers, who are in direct charge of the more 
important States. Included also in Rajputana are the small British 
districts of Ajmer-Marwara, which are administered by a Com- 
missioner, aided by two assistants, under the general control of 
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the Agent to the Governor-General, and they constitute a small 
oasis of regular administration amid a surrounding of Native 
States. 


BARODA. 


Apart from the six first-grade political charges above-mentioned, 
there are certain important political units which deal with the 
Foreign Office directly, and not through the medium of any Agent 
to the Governor-General. The first of these, in point of precedence, 
is Baroda. The post of Resident at Baroda is not a particularly 
easy one, for the Gaekwar is apt at times to be impatient of advice 
that may be tendered to him, and at the recent Imperial Durbar 
at Delhi he acquired for himself an unenviable notoriety. At the 
same time the Ruler of Baroda holds enlightened views, and has 
advanced the moral and material welfare of his subjects in various 
directions. 


KASHMIR. 


Next there is the important State of Jammu-and-Kashmir, which, 
with its appanages of Poonch, Ladakh, Baltistan, and Gilgit, 
extends from the plains of the Punjab up to the peaks of the 
Pamirs. Here the Government of India is represented by a Resident ; 
the latter has under him a staff of six assistants, who are distributed 
between Srinagar, Poonch, Leh, Gilgit, and Chiles. Kashmir is 
the summer resort of many hundreds of Europeans who come up 
from the plains of India every year. 


NEPAL. 


Then there is a Resident at Khatmandu, who is the Government 
of India’s representative at the Court of Nepal. The inhabitants 
of Nepal are of mixed Mongol descent, and they supply the 
material for some of the best regiments in the Indian army. The 
Nepalese are very jealous of anything that savours of interference 
with their internal policy, and they object to Europeans travelling 
in their country beyond certain limits. The Resident at Khatmandu 
has to look after British interests, and has also to keep an eye 
on the foreign relations of the Nepal Durbar. 


TIBET. 


Eastwards from Nepal we come to the small independent States 
of Sikkhim, where a Political Officer and a trade Agent are stationed, 
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and Bhutan, and northwards to Tibet. Of late years Tibetan 
affairs have occupied a large share of the attention of the Indian 
Foreign Office. Previous to 1904 Chinese Suzerainty over Tibet 
had been gradually weakening, and attempts, fostered by the 
intrigues of the Buriat priest, Dorjieff, had been made to establish 
Russian influence at Lhassa; while the Dalai Lama had treated 
communications sent to him by the Indian Government with per- 
sistent contempt. The Younghusband Mission of 1904 was sent up 
to exact reparation, and to place British relations with Tibet on a 
better footing. The subsequent results have not been altogether in 
accord with anticipations, for the Dalai Lama, after a brief return 
to his capital, has been a fugitive in India; Chinese Suzerainty has 
been established at Lhassa far more effectively than before, in 
spite of local rebellions; while only the trade marts opened at 
Gartok and Gyantse remain as the outward and visible signs of 
the visit of the British Mission. The Anglo-Russian Convention 
of 1907 finally dissipated the Russian menace in Tibet, but a 
Chinese menace has arisen in its stead; and quite recently the 
British Government has found it necessary to warn China that the 
Tibetans must be left free to manage their own affairs, and that 
the “status quo” in Tibet must be restored. 

This concludes the tale of independent States with which political 
relations are maintained directly by the Foreign Office; but mention 
may also be made here of the fact that the Indian Government 
maintains a Political Officer in Chinese Turkestan as Consul at 
Kashgar. 


INDEPENDENT STATES UNDER LocaL GOVERNMENTS. 


There are in addition many Native States and independent tribes, 
which, for all ordinary purposes, are under the control of local 
Governments, but concerning which references on important subjects 
have to be submitted to the Foreign Office for orders. This category 
includes the important Sikh and Muhammadan States in the Punjab, 
and the tribes on the Baluch Frontier; the State of Manipur, in 
Assam, which was guilty of grave misconduct in 1891, and the 
tribes on the Assam-Burma border. Recently a military expedition 
has been engaged on the Assam side in enacting retribution from 
the Abors for having massacred two Europeans and many of their 
followers in IgQII. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Among the miscellaneous responsibilities devolving on the Foreign 
Office may be mentioned the recruitment, postings, transfers, etc., 
of the British officers, about 150 in number, who are required to 
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man the various appointments appertaining to the Political Depart- 
ment; the control of the Imperial Cadet Corps, founded by Lord 
Curzon for the training of scions of the Indian nobility; the selec- 
tion of the personnel for the higher medical and educational posts 
under the Foreign Department, and for the inspecting staffs of the 
Imperial Service Troops maintained by various Native States; and 
the treatment, surveillance, and maintenance of exiles and political 
refugees, including personages of such importance as an ex-Amir of 
Afghanistan, and the descendants of ruling families. Within the 
limits of this article, however, it is impossible to go beyond the 
mere enumeration of these various matters. 

Let us turn now to consider the machinery provided at the 
headquarters of the Government of India to deal with questions 
appertaining to the Foreign Political Department. Apart from 
non-gazetted officials and clerks, the staff of the Foreign Office 
consists of one Secretary, two Deputy Secretaries, one Under 
Secretary, and one Assistant Secretary. That is the sum total of the 
agency provided at headquarters to help the Viceroy in elucidating 
and deciding the multifarious and complex problems of foreign 
affairs and political dealings presented by this vast field, which 
stretches from Turkish Arabia and Persia on the West, to the 
confines of the Chinese Empire on the East, from the Pamirs on the 
North to Mysore on the South! However efficient the staff may be, 
is it entirely adequate? Surely the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
external and internal, is important and responsible enough to justify 
the appointment of a special Member of Council to take charge of 
it. This “ ozus” should not be laid on the shoulders of the Viceroy, 
as if it were a mere detail of his duties. 

Mr.—now Sir—Valentine Chirol writes on page 316, Chapter VI, 
of his interesting book on Indian unrest:—‘ The machinery of 
“administration grows every year more ponderous and complicated, 
“and the Viceroy, unless he is endowed with an almost superhuman 
** power and quickness of work, is apt to find himself entangled in 
“the meshes of never-ending routine. It is in order to supply 
“the knowledge and experience which a Viceroy in most cases lacks 
“when he first goes out, and in some cases is never able to acquire 
“during his whole tenure of office, that his Executive Council is 
“so constituted in theory, and, as far as possible, in practice, that 
“it combines with administrative experience in the several Depart- 
“ments over which Members respectively preside such a knowledge 
“collectively of the whole of India, that the Viceroy can rely upon 
“expert advice and assistance in the transaction of public business 
“and in applying, with due regard for Indian conditions, the 
“principles of policy Jaid down for his guidance by the Home 
“ Government.” 
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In connection with these remarks it may be pertinently asked: 
Is it not strange and anomalous that the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General should comprise no Member of Council for the 
Foreign Department, who might be qualified by long Indian experi- 
ence to act as expert adviser to the Viceroy on matters appertaining 
to that Department? Why should the Governor-General be 
required to be his own Foreign Minister? Has he not enough work 
to do as Viceroy? The present system might conceivably give rise 
to serious inconvenience if a grave crisis were to arise in the external 
foreign relations of India soon after a new Viceroy had assumed 
office. It must be remembered that of the six present Members of 
Council, two were nominated from England and had no previous 
Indian experience at all, and the remaining four were selected by 
reason of their special qualifications for the portfolios which they 
respectively hold. Not one of them has had special experience of 
service on the frontier or in the Native States controlled by the 
Foreign Office. On questions appertaining to foreign policy, 
external and internal, and frontier affairs, they can merely give 
empirical advice. 

From the foregoing considerations the conclusions may be 
legitimately deduced that, under the present system, the absence of 
a separate Foreign Minister is a distinct weakness in the scheme 
of the collective responsibility of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General in India; that, apart from such an exceptional 
phenomenon as Lord Curzon, a newly arrived Viceroy is not qualified 
by knowledge and experience of Indian problems to undertake 
the charge of the Department of Foreign Affairs; and that in any 
case it is inexpedient to lay such a responsibility on his shoulders 
in addition to the multitude of official and social duties, which 
devolve upon him as the head of our vast Indian dominions, and 
of which the burden grows heavier year by year. 

The remedy lies in the appointment of a separate Member of 
Council to hold charge of the Department of Foreign Affairs. He 
should be selected for his special knowledge and experience of 
Native States, or of the problems of frontier and foreign policy. 
When the Foreign Minister is an expert in one branch, the selection 
for the post of Foreign Secretary might be made from among officers 
possessing special knowledge of the other branch of affairs dealt 
with by this Department. Both the Foreign Member of Council 
and the Foreign Secretary should ordinarily be selected from the 
ranks of the Political Department, for that is the branch of the 
public service which provides the most opportunities for acquiring 
the knowledge and experience necessary to deal with the problems 
which come before the Foreign Department of the Government of 
India. Moreover, a Foreign Minister and a Foreign Secretary so 
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selected would naturally have the interests of all officers of the 
Political Department at heart; they would have a wide acquaintance 
with the gersonnel, and would therefore be competent to advise the 
Viceroy in making selections to fill vacancies in the higher appoint- 
ments. Further, a Foreign Minister of the kind proposed would 
strengthen the element possessing Indian experience on the Executive 
- Council of the Governor-General; and this is by no means an 
unimportant consideration at times when, as at present, two out of 
the six members of that body have been nominated direct from 
England. 

It is not likely that the cost of the suggested reform would be 
seriously urged as a bar to its adoption. The emoluments of a 
Member of Council amount to Rs.6,666 per mensem, so that the 
total extra cost should not exceed £6,000 per annum; and the 
increased efficiency which would be secured in the administrative 
machinery at the headquarters of the Government of India would 
be well worth this modest outlay. 


C. E. BuNBuRY. 


WOMEN AND WAR. 


RE women capable of taking a share in National Defence 

without being either a nuisance or a burden to men? This 

question the Women’s Convoy Corps has during the last few weeks 
been trying to answer in practical fashion in the Balkans. 

As founder and commandant of an organisation which for four 
years has been training women to be of service to the sick and 
wounded in national emergency, it was impossible to accept the 
announcement of the British Red Cross Society that the work of 
nursing the wounded in the Balkans was “‘ not fitted for women.” 
To my mind, this was synonymous with saying that women were 
not fitted for the work. So though the authorities had decided to 
send out no women nurses in the detachments dispatched to the 
various Balkan States, I determined to go out and see for myself 
whether indeed there was no service which trained and disciplined 
women could render amongst a people whose nursing and surgical 
resources must in such a crisis be sorely strained. I went to Sofia, 
the Bulgarian capital, and at once my offer of help was gratefully 
accepted by the President of the Croix Rouge and by Queen 
Eleonora, who is herself a trained nurse, and was devoting herself 
heroically day and night to the organisation of hospital work all 
over the country. But to ensure every form of official sanction, I 
further journeyed to Stara Zagora, at that time the headquarters of 
the army, to consult the P.M.O.—the Director of the Military 
Medical Department, and to receive from him direct orders as to 
the nature of the work he might wish us to perform. He at once 
showed himself to be a man of discernment and of faith, for he 
gladly accepted my offer of service, and asked me where I should 
like to work ? I of course replied, ‘‘ As near to the front as possible”’ ; 
and he immediately asked me to improvise a hospital at Kirk- 
Kilisse, then about to become the new headquarters and advanced 
base of the triumphant army in Thrace. I have always had a 
suspicion that his confidence—though confirmed by the assurances — 
of Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P., with whom I had the good fortune to 
be travelling—was partly inspired by the fact that I could talk 
French and German, and that I was able at the dinner given by 
the Mayor in honour of Mr. Buxton, on our arrival at Stara Zagora, 
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to respond in German for the women of England. For the English 
have in Bulgaria a horrible reputation for ignorance of any 
language but their own, and the Director seemed to think that a 
woman who could put a few coherent sentences together in the 
German tongue might be capable of anything. Anyway, he 
promptly asked me to cable to the Corps to come to Kirk-HKilisse, 
as this place, being within the active zone of operations, was in the 
more pressing need of surgical and nursing aid. I therefore cabled 
home for those members who had previously been selected, to join 
me at Sofia, the Balkan War Relief Fund Committee, with Mr. 
Noel Buxton as Chairman, having sympathetically undertaken to 
provide the expenses of the journey, whilst friends of the Corps at 
home generously contributed towards the equipment of surgical 
necessaries, blankets, stores, &c. Meantime, whilst awaiting the 
arrival of the Convoy Corps I went on to Jamboli, further to study 
the working of emergency hospitals. In one instance I found, 
improvised in the buildings of a large boys’ school—a hospital 
with 250 beds in the charge of one surgeon and five sisters. And 
I was present when at 9 p.m. a convoy of bullock carts arrived, 
bringing an additional cargo of 300 wounded. It was a pouring 
wet night, and the condition of these men as they hobbled in or 
were deposited in stretchers on the floor of the large entrance-hall, 
having been jolted for days in open ox-carts from Liile Burgas, 
their wounds untended, was indescribable. Indescribable, also, 
were my feelings as in the surgery into which the men streamed 
to have their wounds dressed I saw the herculean task of those 
five overworked but calm and heroic sisters, and I realised that at 
home hundreds of skilled and disciplined nurses who had offered 
their services had been told there was ‘‘ no work for women in the 
“* Balkans.”’ 

It was therefore with eager impatience to start work that I 
returned to Sofia to meet the Corps, and to arrange with the Croix 
Rouge for additional items of equipment, which they generously 
provided. Our “‘ mission,’’ as it was called by the Bulgarians, 
numbered sixteen, and included, besides myself, three doctors 
(women): Drs. Hutchison, Tudor, and Ramsbotham; two Sisters, 
Miss V. Adams and Miss P. Gadsden; four other trained nurses, 
and six members for general duty as dressers, nurses, cooks, &c. 
On the arrival of the Corps at Sofia, we were all invited to the 
Palace by the Queen, who talked sympathetically with all in turn 
on the different duties each was about to undertake. The two young 
princesses, looking charming in simple frocks trimmed with 
Bulgarian embroidery, were also present, and told us how they, 
too, were helping in the general cause by making bread which they 
themselves took every day to the soldiers in the hospitals. The 
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Queen then gave us each a signed photo of herself and of the 
Princesses, and the next morning at the station as we left Sofia, 
she most thoughtfully sent a messenger with farewell greetings and 
a case of provisions for our long train journey to Jamboli; for 
owing to the line being cut near Adrianople, this place was to be 
our point of departure for Kirk-Kilisse. 

The lines going north and south were, of course, monopolised 
by military trains, and at every station the horrors of war were 
impressed upon us. For whilst the trucks going south were full of 
strong vigorous men, fine specimens of Bulgarian manhood, all 
eager to get to the front to strike for the freedom of their brethren, 
and shouting enthusiastically the National Shum: Maritza, the 
trucks going north were crammed full of human wreckage returning 
from the front, and on its way to the various evacuation hospitals 
along the line. And as the heavily laden trains slowly passed each 
other, the salutations between those who, maimed and crippled, 
had already faced death and those who were now on their way to 
meet whatever the fate of war might bring, must have moved even 
the stoutest heart. But one of the many evils of war is that there 
is no time to think of its horrors, and there is danger of assuming 
that because such things are, they therefore must be. 

We had expected at Jamboli to be able to take in a stock of 
eatables for the seven days’ trek to Kirk-Kilisse, but even the 
friendly offices of the Commandant and his wife who accompanied 
us in our raid upon the shops, failed to provide us with more thana 
few sour brown loaves, two boxes of sardines, and a couple of 
hundred eggs. Any other food there may ever have been in this 
ramshackle old village had been consumed long ago by the streams 
of soldiers on their way to and from the front. But a la guerre 
comme a la guerre, and there was nothing for it but to trust to 
finding food in the villages en route. We were fortunate in 
procuring six excellent interpreters, four young men and two 
Bulgarian girl teachers, who talked good English, to help us not 
only with the journey, but with our future Bulgarian patients in 
the wards; and after having with some difficulty secured forty ox- 
carts, twenty-eight for our equipment and luggage and twelve for 
ourselves, two people in each waggon, we began our march across 
the roadless Rhodope mountains and the rolling plains of Thrace. 

Of our drivers, about two-thirds were Bulgarians and the rest 
Bulgarian Turks. These were kept in order by an escort of two 
soldiers and two policemen, who marched alongside with fixed 
bayonets. On one occasion one of the drivers had a narrow escape 
from being bayoneted for insubordination, but otherwise they gave 
no trouble. 

The carts, small and narrow, were each drawn by two white oxen 
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or by buffaloes, the leading cart carrying the Bulgarian flag—red, 
green, and white. They were open except for an inefficient straw 
mat across the top, and at night when it froze, or rained, or blew a 
hurricane, the draughts were of an interesting variety. The sides 
of the carts sloped to a narrow ridge in the middle, and though in 
theory this was covered with hay or straw, as a matter of practice 
the oxen invariably ate the bedding by day, and so sleep for two, 
even lying sardine fashion, heads and feet alternately, was a little 
difficult. But a point of greater interest from day to day was 
whether or not we should come to a village where food could be 
procured. Most of the villages beyond the frontier had been either 
burned by the Turks or were deserted, and food, even sour brown 
bread, was difficult to find. But this, together with sheep’s milk 
cheese, was requisitioned where procurable—as we were now a 
part of the Bulgarian army—and we ate with appetite whatever we 
could get. 

One red-letter day we raided (against payment) a hen-roost, 
apparently the only one in Thrace, and that night we had a rare 
feast. We had no cooking-pots, but we threaded six fowls on a 
long stick supported over the camp-fire by two iron rods taken 
from one of the ox yokes, and whilst the villagers collected round 
us and told us stories of the battle which had taken place around 
the village, and talked with heroic resignation of the destitution 
which stared them and their children in the face, we hungrily ate 
roast chicken with appetite sauce. We were outspanned that 
evening on a high plateau surrounded by rocky hills, like those of 
Dartmoor, which commanded an extensive view over the vast plains 
in which Adrianople is centred. As the crow flies we were not far 
distant from the besieged city, and we were saddened by the nerve- 
racking sound of the booming of the big guns at Adrianople, for 
we knew that every rumble of those cannon and every flash of those 
spiteful fires as they blazoned forth into the darkness, meant brave 
men killed, or worse still, maimed and shattered, and homes made 
desolate. And all that night searchlights swept the sky and 
penetrated the recesses of our ox-carts, an additional reminder that 
we were well within the area of war. Close by us, too, but mercifully 
hidden by the darkness, were lying even at that moment the corpses 
of many Turks still unburied, and the lightly covered bodies of 
many brave Bulgarians who had been killed in battle around this 
village. 

Next morning the oxen were inspanned whilst it was still dark. 
The Bulgarian ox-driver is, compared to the Kaffir boy, strangely 
silent, and the only sound as the little procession slowly moved off 
into the darkness was squish, squish, as the wheels of the swaying 
carts forced their way through the miracles of mud which marked 
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the track. I should like to have been able to paint my impression 
of that procession of rough ox-carts as revealed by the light of the 
dawn. Grey carts, white oxen, led in silence by Bulgarian and 
Turkish peasants, also grey and white with their white navushta 
and grey clothing, defiling between the grey rocks of a narrow 
gorge and freighted, not with Turkish or Bulgarian merchandise, 
but with British women who, themselves emblematic of the dawn of 
a new day, and without thought of fear or discomfort, had thrown off 
the shackles of civilisation and were jolting peacefuily towards a 
Turkish town, there to render service to those in need. Progress 
was, of course, slow, as the track which had been traversed by 
many thousand soldiers moving to the front and by many thousand 
bullock waggons bringing back the shattered remnants, was very 
rough, and in places over the axles deep in mud; but even at the 
rate of one and a-half kilometres an hour, the trek, which lasted 
seven days, came to an end at last, and we found ourselves at Kirk- 
Kilisse—called by the Bulgarians Losengrad, the town of the vines 
—eager to start work. 

We presented ourselves at the headquarters of the Commandant 
to receive our orders. These were simple. We were to select from 
amongst the deserted houses of this conquered Turkish town any 
empty buildings we deemed fit for conversion into hospitals for the 
wounded. Before dark we were lucky enough to find three large 
houses facing each other on each side of a narrow and, as usual, 
nameless street, and a fourth house in which bedrooms for the 
staff could be obtained, all obviously Turkish houses with the 
windows protected by harem casements. 

The next morning at daybreak our bullock-waggons discharged 
their burden of beds, blankets, surgical necessaries, stores, &c.; 
beds were put up, sack mattresses sewn and filled with straw, 
packing-cases were converted into chairs and tables, empty bottles 
into candlesticks, the rooms were scrubbed and cleaned, and 
within thirty hours the Women’s Convoy Corps hospital was a 
going concern, for already lines of bullock-waggons from the fields 
of Chatalja and Liile Burgas were drawn up at the doors, and 
human remnants shattered in arms, legs, heads, everywhere, were 
being taken out of the carts and carried on stretchers and in hand- 
seats to our new wards. Here our doctors, sisters, and nurses took 
the patients in charge and distributed them, the more severely 
injured in the beds as far as these were available; and when these 
gave out, the weary wounded who had travelled for many days in 
exposed ox-carts over rough country, their wounds untended, were 
placed on sack mattresses in the halls, corridors, outhouses, in 
every available space, theré to have their tattered, blood-stained 
garments removed and their wounds dressed. 
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And from that moment any doubt which may have existed as tothe 
wisdom of allowing English women to nurse and doctor Bulgarian 
and Turkish soldiers was dispelled. The patients themselves were 
loud in gratitude and approval of the manner in which they were 
handled, and on the other side the doctors and nurses can never 
speak too highly of the delicacy, courtesy, and chivalry shown by 
their Bulgarian patients. When, finally, after seven weeks of 
hospital work, we decided that there was no further need for our 
services, and that there was no longer any work with which the 
local authorities could not deal, some of our patients wept. And 
when those who had to be transferred to another hospital were told 
that they would be as well cared for as they had been with us, they 
shook their heads and said, ‘‘ No, we shall only be looked after now 
““by fathers; you are mothers, and that is much better.’’ 

We were fortunate enough to lose only one patient, though we 
treated in all 729 cases, mostly Bulgarians. Of these about 80 per 
cent. were peasants, owning from twenty to 500 dekkars of land. 
We had eighty-four beds in fourteen wards, and our hospital 
contained, besides the operating theatre, offices, dining-room for 
staff, &c., an out-patients’ dispensary to which soldiers who were 
not actually bedridden came daily to have their wounds, generally 
of a ghastly nature, dressed. Shrapnel, grenade, Mauser, and 
Mannlicher bullets, each told its graphic tale, the Turkish Mauser 
being the most merciful in its effects. But the men bore the bullets 
no grudge, and as these were extracted invariably held out their 
hands for the prized memento. 

But the work of the hospital did not consist only of doctoring 
and nursing the patients. They had also to be fed, and the work 
of the kitchen staff, headed by Mrs. Godfrey, was by no means 
the least laborious. We could requisition as much sour brown 
bread, sugar, cheese, salt, tea and meat as we required for the use 
of ourselves and patients, but meat meant whole carcases of tough 
bullock and sheep which had to be skinned and cut up and dealt 
with entirely by the three lady cooks, who every day, with no 
apparatus except an open fireplace and large stew-pots, did all the 
cooking for 120 people, and—it must be added—to the entire 
satisfaction of the patients, who continually sent complimentary 
messages to the kitchen. But appreciation and gratitude were 
everywhere accorded us, not only by our patients, but by all the 
authorities, the Governor-General, the P.M.O. Generals, military 
attachés, hospital and other officials, who frequently visited the 
hospital and took the greatest interest in our work, affording us 
every facility in their power. That there were difficulties in a 
work conducted in empty buildings in a Turkish town with 
problems of sanitation, language, scarcity of food, ‘&c., to be 
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combated, ig not to be denied. There may also have been some 
hardships and privations which women are not usually called upon 
to face. Yet the spirit with which these were encountered by the. 
women with whom I was privileged to work has, I think, 
established the fact that, though untrained and undisciplined 
women are not wanted anywhere, trained and disciplined women 
are, in a national emergency and without being a burden on men, 
fitted for any work under any conditions, wherever alleviation of 
suffering is the object. As Commandant of the Women’s Convoy 
Corps, I am grateful that owing to the sympathetic help of Mr. 
Noel Buxton’s Committee and of the good friends of the Corps, 
British women have, if only to a small extent, been represented in 
the work of helping to relieve the sufferings of the Balkan peoples 
in their brave struggle for freedom. 

. Nevertheless, I am impressed with the conviction that war is an 
unmitigated evil. Are we solely animals, or is there a spiritual 
element? Is the religion of Christianity a mere aspiration? Are the 
philosophies of Bergson, Eucken, and of those of us who believe 
in the evolution of Spirit only an intellectual bubble? This 
thought harassed me continually as I saw all day long, on the one 
hand the butchered bullocks in the kitchen, and on the other the 
butchered human beings in the wards. If we do believe that 
evolution is to be along spiritual lines, surely it is preposterous 
to assert that the only means to progress and the evolution of 
nations is by the butchery of the bodies of our bravest men, and 
by the starvation of innocent women and children! Hitherto, as a 
rule, it has only been those who are interested in the continuance 
of war who have had an opportunity of studying its conditions. I 
now, therefore, at the risk of ridicule, wish to record my impression, 
as I feel it would be an added danger to the world if women on 
their entrance to this new sphere of work should seem by their 
silence to condone the horrors and indignities to which war subjects 
human beings. And the impression branded indelibly on my 
mind is this: It is time that the world made up its mind as to 
whether or not it believes in the reality of Spirit. And if we do 
believe in a spiritual evolution for mankind, then we must no longer 
tolerate war as a tragedy—-we must condemn it as acrime. 


M. A. STosarrt. 


Poh LHREOLOGICAL REVOLUTION- AND 
THE AVERAGE MAN. 


PRELIMINARY explanation is a tedious affair, but of two 
evils the worse is to read an article which does not make 
clear its terms; and a brief demand must be made on the reader’s 
patience, to say what is understood here by ‘“‘ the average man.”’ 
The term is a generalisation, and a generalisation is a statement 
rather more true than false. Any conclusion drawn from it is 
necessarily a majority truth only. Hence, if the judgment of 
another observer should not coincide in all points, it need not be 
denied, but, from the standpoint adopted, would appear to belong 
to the minority report. The same indulgence can therefore be 
craved for one’s own conclusions, which are given here as sugges- 
tions and opinions, rather than as dogmatic matter of fact. At the 
same time, they have not been formulated without direct inquiry, 
observation, and conversation amongst those who seemed to afford 
the best material for an estimate of the views of the individual 
represented by this somewhat trite expression. 

The term, as used here, is intended definitely to exclude any 
eultivated acquaintance with theology, both that of the man who 
makes it a hobby, and that of the controversialist who may know 
more theology for the purpose of rejecting it than thousands do who 
implicitly accept it. The average man, rather than these, however, 
forms the bulk of the modern congregation. He is a middle or 
lower middle-class Englishman, of fair education, who, by training 
or personal inclination, or both, is connected with organised 
religion. He is sufficiently attached to be a seatholder in, and 
sometimes a member of, a church, and attends worship habitually, 
if not with a rigid regularity. He tacitly acquiesces in the 
doctrinal system of his church, though probably, if questioned, 
would frankly disclaim much acquaintance with it. Asa rule he 
is not a strong denominationalist, and not infrequently, for con- 
venience or preference, will transfer his attachment from one 
church to another. His beliefs, though loosely organised, are 
his own, tinctured, but never wholly controlled, by the church with 
which he is associated, and to his credit be it said, are usually 
sincere and marked by his native common-sense. Such is ‘‘ the 
“average man,’’ as he exists in his hundreds of thousands in 
present-day Protestant Churches, and the effects that doctrinal 
changes and the critical standpoint of the time are producing 
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in him ought very carefully to be considered. It is he who matters 
most. What ‘‘ the man in the street’’ is to the nation, he is to 
the Church, representing the main body of its strength and 
influence. 

We have reached a time when it should be possible at least to 
begin to estimate the principal results of the theological change 
that has been in active process for some fifty years. Whilst those 
who have been unmindful of former doctrinal revolutions in Church 
history, may at times speak of the modern upheaval in terms too 
readily superlative, it must be granted that no such important 
changes have ever before taken place in a period comparatively so 
shortas fifty years. One significant fact marks the general character 
of the present change, and distinguishes it from almost all its pre- 
decessors. It has witnessed few if any authorised doctrinal 
re-statements by the Church. In the past, the normal issue of a 
period of doctrinal ferment was a General Council or special 
assembly, which embodied the permanent and accepted results in a 
new or revised creed or article. The modern churches have shown 
no particular inclination to listen to the appeals that have been 
made for a fresh statement of doctrine, and few perhaps think the 
time ripe for any such attempt. Yet the churches have not been, 
and indeed could not be, impassive and impervious to the new 
order of things. The change has come, but its characteristic has 
been that it has taken place in the individual and general stand- 
point from which the creeds are regarded rather than in the creeds 
themselves. No church as a whole, and surely few church mem- 
bers, can regard the standards of doctrine to-day as they were 
regarded a generation ago. Their letter remains unaltered, but 
their interpretation and sanction are very differently conceived. 

One result is a spirit of greater tolerance. The sport of heresy- 
hunting is almost as dead as bear-baiting. It is true that the so- 
called New Theology was received with hostility, and has proved 
itself abortive, but its failure was not the result of a revival of 
bigotry. It failed because it was a premature attempt to pre- 
cipitate matters, and replace at once one doctrinal standpoint by 
another, hastily thought out and indifferently expressed. Many 
who opposed the New Theology had long since parted with the 
dogmatic interpretation of the Old Theology, but having been 
chastised with whips, were in no mood to be chastised with 
scorpions. 

At the present time those who best understand the import of the 
changed position of the day are beginning to feel firmer ground 
under their feet. It would be strange to find now anyone who could 
agonise with Robert Elsmere. The old doctrinal bands have 
loosened, but there has also been a revived confidence in the 
grounds of personal religious assurance. The older creeds stand, 
and they will not be pulled down; but gradually they are being 
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freshly understood, and perhaps they will not be found ultimately 
incompatible with an expression of religious experience in harmony 
with modern beliefs, ideals, and knowledge. It must not be for- 
gotten that the great creeds of Christendom are not merely 
embodiments of religious thought, but of religious feeling also, 
and the latter factor does not change. It is only in part—in the 
former part—that fresh accommodation is needed. The bulk of 
the ministry of the churches have accepted the main positions of 
modern criticism. Yet increasingly it is proved possible to con- 
tinue undisturbed the practical and experimental work of 
Christianity, neither wishing to reject the new wine nor to thrust 
it into old bottles. It is generally realised that the period is one of 
transition, but the great majority of the clergy are content to con- 
tinue in the practical manner of the shopkeeper who posts the 
sign, ‘‘ Business carried on as usual during alterations,’’ believing 
that the alterations when complete will result in a more effective 
opportunity for the conduct of the work of the abiding Temple of 
God. Indeed, so far as those are concerned who are most closely 
in touch with, and best informed regarding, the new position of 
doctrine, it may be said that there is no acute problem. The diffi- 
culties that forced many honourable men to resign their charges 
have been dissolved by fresh light and understanding, and can 
hardly reappear. 

But what of ‘‘the average man’’? It is in his case that the 
crux of the question arises. In his own way he has been 
susceptible to the change, but how far has he been able to 
accommodate himself to it? His views have altered. None can 
doubt that. The old “‘ hell-fire’’’ preaching is not preached to him 
now, but he would not tolerate it if it were. Once it appeared sound 
doctrine, and not so long since as one imagines. More important 
is the change that has taken place in his mind regarding the 
authenticity of the Old Testament narrative. Though un- 
acquainted with the ways of the critic, and as undisturbed by the 
Wellhausen-Graf hypothesis as by the differential calculus, he 
has none the less ceased to look upon the Old Testament as 
infallible historical truth. Very little detail is known. It is an 
exception to find, even amongst well-educated people, much 
knowledge of such commonplaces of criticism as the composite 
authorship of the Pentateuch, but the general result of the critical 
view has none the less made itself noticeably felt. The modern 
preacher can assume, without misunderstanding or interruption, 
things which thirty years ago his predecessor would have been 
dispossessed for hinting. The summary view of inspiration 
has been discarded from the pew, and the miraculous, though not 
generally rejected, is received with a distinct measure of caution. 

As regards the New Testament, however, it will be found that a 
considerably more conservative attitude is maintained, especially 
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so far as the person and work of Christ are concerned. Whilst a 
sermon upon ‘‘ The Bible and Modern Criticism,”’ frankly though 
not provocatively set forth, is likely to be received, by a town 
congregation at least, with nothing but interest, any statement that 
seems to be indicative of a weakened conception of the divinity 
and authority of our Lord almost invariably evokes resentment, 
not merely among the officials and workers of the Church, but 
amongst the general congregation. In a London ministry of eight 
years, I have met with only three protests regarding the doctrine 
of preachers who have visited my church. One bluffly denied the 
Virgin birth, another interpreted the cry ‘‘ Eloi, Eloi!’’ as a lapse 
of faith on the part of the Divine Sufferer, whilst another uttered 
the somewhat unguarded statement—that probably was not meant 
to convey the interpretation it received—that ‘‘ Christ came to earth 
‘*to perfect Himself that He might sit at the right hand of the 
‘‘ Father.’’ In each case several protests, firmly but not intolerantly 
expressed, were forwarded to me. It would seem that upon this 
subject the average man has little sympathy with advanced criti- 
cism, and his sensitiveness can surely not be entirely wrong. 

It is not necessary to multiply examples of either the extent or the 
limits of the critical sympathies of the average man. The main 
question concerns the general result of fifty years of Biblical criti- 
cism and doctrinal change upon his religious life and opinions. 
It must be recognised that if he has comprehended little of its 
details, he has absorbed much of its significance. He cannot be 
unaffected by the atmosphere of the times, by what he reads and by 
what he hears. He understands that the Bible is not regarded to- 
day in the way in which he was taught to regard it in his childhood. 
The ban which once forbade as sacrilegious anything but a literal 
interpretation and absolute acceptance has broken. He maintains 
that confidence in and respect for private judgment which is the 
inbred inheritance of generations of Protestantism. Formerly the 
Bible stood as the strict custodian of the individual conscience, and 
the final arbiter between rival interpretations of different judg- 
ments; now it does not do so, to anything like the same extent. 
Here, it would seem, lies the essence of the present difficulty. 
Individual conscience and private judgment have always had the 
staff of Scriptural authority upon which to lean, and the letter of 
Scriptural law to which to appeal. Now the authority no longer 
serves the same purpose. 

It has already been said that there exists very little difficulty in 
the minds of those who best understand the position, but the 
average man stands to-day where they stood some years ago. His. 
difficulty is beginning, and he must be helped to find a solution 
that will meet his case, in the same way in which his teachers have 
found at least a temporary resting place. He has not lost his faith, 
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neither will he lose it; but he is rapidly losing the old basis of that 
faith, and has not yet found another. 

The modern Church must not and dare not neglect this un- 
doubted loss of the sense of authority in religion. Protestantism 
showed a sound psychological sense when, in overthrowing the 
authority of the Church, it set up in its stead the authority of 
the Bible. Darwin remarked that a cat eats slowly and a dog 
rapidly, because centuries of domestication do not eradicate the 
habits of a solitary animal, which can consume its food at leisure, 
and a gregarious animal, which, living and hunting in packs, 
finds that to eat fastest is to get most. Man’s instincts are not less 
permanent, and as a social being his ever-growing passion for 
freedom does not eradicate his craving for authority. The revolt 
against authority never goes beyond the surface; beneath, it is 
always one of the desires of man’s nature, and that desire has its 
place in the religious life as fully as in any other part of man’s 
being. 

It is, of course, true, that criticism of the letter of Scripture 
has enhanced and not impaired the profit of the spirit; and since 
spiritual values are conserved, there are many who will say that 
dogmatism is well lost. For certain types of character this may 
well be, but, rightly or wrongly, the religious nature of a very 
large number demands some definite—some dogmatic, if you prefer 
to say so—standard and authority. In the past the Bible stood as 
an absolute and external authority, literally interpreted. It is 
useless to imagine that this can ever be so again. The Bible is 
still a spiritual authority, and it always will be, but not in the 
sense in which it has been. Can Protestantism teach her children the 
new centre of authority in religion, or is the old manner of authority 
to be allowed to decay and nothing to be done to replace it? 
It is true that the infallible standards of the Roman Church appear 
to-day rather a source of weakness than of strength, but there is 
strength, and much strengthin them. Their dogmatism has served 
a religious purpose for many centuries, and the Modernist move- 
ment wisely recognises that what is necessary is not to break down 
authority, but to reconstitute it. The true inwardness of the 
Modernist movement is not revolt but renewal. It seeks to 
strengthen the Church by no longer allowing its dictates to conflict 
with the common sense and common knowledge of the times. The 
weakness of the present position in the Protestant Churches lies 
largely in this, that the people have lost, or at least are speedily 
losing, the old regulative character of Scripture and dogma, and 
that the place of authority is being left vacant. There is on every 
hand an indeterminism, a restlessness, the dispiritedness of an 
army without a standard or a party without a war-cry. Sooner 
or later the Protestant Churches must face the problem of definitely 
restoring to the bulk of the people the rapidly waning sense of 
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certainty and authority in religion. The impermanence of the 
belief and practice of the present day cannot continue. Schweitzer 
has tried to prove that the teaching of Jesus was an interimsethik 
till the Parousia, which He fervently anticipated, should be mani- 
fested. Schweitzer’s word is more impressive than his theory, and 
one readily sees the appropriateness of the term as applied to the 
present position. The beliefs of the average man to-day are an 
interimsethik, and because they serve temporarily, it is not realised 
that they will not serve continuously. No one desires to precipitate 
matters, but a settlement will have to be effected, and it is some- 
what disquieting to find so little realisation of its necessity, and so 
few constructive attempts to meet the needs of the situation. 

It is to be feared that many of the clergy do not fully appreciate 
the present condition of affairs. They find a few in their congre- 
gations who avow a passionate, if not very well-informed adherence 
to ‘‘ the old doctrine.’’ Others are critically inclined, and toy with 
‘a liberal theology.’? The great majority are apparently un- 
mindful, and prefer practical and uncontroversial preaching. The 
pulpit accordingly avoids the difficult task, and eschews the danger 
zone. After all, who can resist the seduction of peace with popu- 
larity? Hence it is often said, ‘‘ The people do not want apolo- 
‘“ getics, and are untroubled by theological controversy.’’ It is 
true that the Englishman, a practical being, prefers the practical 
in the pulpit. None the less, in his reading and thinking he cannot 
shut out the spirit of the times. Indeed, the average man is far 
more interested in modern theology than his preceptors often 
imagine. A sermon upon a theological topic that avoids pedantry 
and the use of technical terms is invariably appreciated by him. 
He will, in his own way, discuss theology with his friends as 
keenly as he will debate politics. In all this he is not and cannot 
be blind to the new outlook. If his ministers would more often 
touch on these matters in their visits to him, instead of the 
parochial and general topics usually in vogue on such occasions, 
they would ascertain much more of the actual state of affairs. The 
old-fashioned spiritual director made it a practice formally to 
inquire into the soul of each member of the household. If his 
modern successor will inquire informally as to the opinions of his 
people, he will find that matters have gone much further than is 
commonly realised. The average man may be more reticent 
concerning his opinions in clerical company, for fear of being 
betrayed into some blunder, but it is not difficult to gather that, 
in different degrees, he has drifted with the new current from the 
old moorings. It is a disquieting sign of the scant help he has 
received from his spiritual leaders, to find cases where he assumes 
that they still hold de fide to the literalism he has discarded, and 
that they are pledged to maintain a six-days’ creation, and the 
zoology of Noah’s Ark. That this opinion can still be found 
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shows that the modern preacher has not always been sufficiently 
candid with his people. Inevitably there must follow a lessening 
of the influence he can exercise upon them, especially among the 
younger people. Their ears are deaf to the man whose intellectual 
abilities they are not able to respect. 

The truth would seem to be that, in a laudable desire to help 
and not hinder faith, to cultivate character, not to raise doubts, the 
Church has maintained a policy of avoidance, but has maintained 
it too long. Like the parent who, in view of the difficulties in- 
volved, allows his child to “‘ find out things for himself,’’ and then 
is pained and astonished to discover how much the child has learnt, 
and how undesirably, the Church has continued to presume a state 
of innocence in the mind of the average man regarding theological 
changes and their import which no longer exists. The result is 
that he has been left to gain his own knowledge, and has gained 
it in impressions that are often incorrect, and in a manner which 
is destructive of the sympathetic and confidential relation that 
should exist between him and his church and ministry. The conse- 
quencés affect not merely the opinion, but the spiritual life of the 
people. There is no belief that does not bear upon conduct. The 
sense of obligation has declined. The tendency to neglect public 
worship, the vague sentiment that it does not matter what anyone 
believes, may not wholly be caused by the change in doctrinal 
matters; but they are none the less directly connected with it, and 
the connection is closer than is commonly believed. The average 
man, moreover, does not separate his ethics from his religion in 
the manner of certain of the philosophers, and a loss of the sanc- 
tions of religion must involve for him some weakening of ethical 
obligation. The question calls for more serious treatment than it 
is receiving. Is it not time that a definite attempt were made to 
renew the sanctions and ground of certainty of religion? If that 
is so, where may one look for the initiative of a fresh positive move- 
ment ? 

One turns to the critics. No one regrets what they have done. 
It was necessary, and, in its main principles, it will stand. The 
removal of the old grounds is complete. Should they not 
endeavour now, if they have come not to destroy but to fulfil, to 
supplement what they have done with some more constructive 
work? Have we not had sufficient of purely literary criticism? It 
is true that it has not ended its work. Recent changes of opinion 
suggest that a very extensive revision of former results will soon 
be necessary. But literary criticism pure and simple, and con- 
tinued by itself, is insufficient, and is showing signs of de- 
generating with excessive subjectivity, and spending its force in 
inventing various sources in the composition of every book, upon 
the identity and extent of which hardly two critics will agree. Let 
literary criticism have its perfect work, but whilst it proceeds should 
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not some more positive movement be attempted side by side with 
it? Purely literary criticism cannot supply what is necessary, but 
the historical and psychological study of religion, profiting from 
all the fresh sources of information with which it has been 
endowed, should be able to effect this. Schleiermacher, who has 
not yet been recognised as the epoch-maker he was, taught the 
world what he had learned in his Pietist training, the true inward- 
ness and self-sufficiency of religion as the work of the Eternal 
God in the heart of man. The full implications of Schleiermacher’s 
teaching have yet to be realised. Nothing can assist the process 
better than the study of religion comparatively, historically, 
psychologically. In that may be found those eternal principles 
based both on the nature of God and of man, that give to religion 
its permanence, its authority, and its power. If the truths thus 
to be gained could be given to the average man in a manner he 
could comprehend, they would supply afresh what he has lost. But 
have his teachers learned these? The study of religion is as yet 
in its infancy. In the majority of our theological institutions, the 
course followed to-day differs but slightly from that of fifty years 
ago. There is much dogmatic theology, patristic learning, and 
ecclesiastical history, and the principal modification embraces only 
some acquaintance with literary criticism. The theory of religion 
as the anthropologist, the historian, and the psychologist in- 
vestigate it, is still in a state of neglect, and until the teachers of 
the average man learn, there is no hope that he can realise any- 
thing for himself. Yet it ought surely to be recognised that a 
proper understanding of the nature of religion is the primary 
foundation upon which one can hope to build up a sense of religious 
authority. 

The study of religion, moreover, must tend to do what no amount 
of literary criticism can do: restore the true spiritual authority 
of the Scriptures. The average man, it has been contended, no 
longer regards them as his forefathers did; but his love and 
reverence for the Bible have not been destroyed. Put upon a fresh 
basis, they would be renewed in far greater strength. If the study 
of the Old Testament, for example, is not allowed to degenerate 
into a mere dissection of sources and authors, and a guessing 
competition as to dates, but is undertaken so as to reveal the 
historical manifestation of the eternal principles of religion in the 
lives and teaching of the great religious personalities of Israel, 
and in the story of the people, the book will once more become 
a religious authority. Moreover, its authority will be more fitting 
and secure, for it will exist not in the arbitrary dictates of the letter, 
but in the spirit of religion which is more perfectly revealed in the 
Scriptures than anywhere else in the literature of mankind. This 
study would be carried out comparatively with that of other forms 
of religion, which in their own way witness the same truths. The 
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religion of one nation, whether Israel, or Rome, or Greece, can 
no more be understood apart from that of others, than can the 
history of England be understood apart from that of Europe. It 
is not necessary that the average man should be called upon to 
study the subject, or that it should be presented to him technically. 
If his teachers will assimilate its results, they will be able to convey 
all that is needed in a manner he can readily grasp. In this way 
something at least would be done to restore the idea of a firm 
ground and basis in religion, and the Scriptures would assume a 
fresh value and significance as the most complete and trustworthy 
record there is of that commerce between God and the soul of man 
which is the essence of religion. The study of religion will not 
afford static and dogmatic conclusions in the same sense that the 
older dogmatism claimed, nor does it yield an infallible external 
authority. But the present age, whilst it needs authority and 
definiteness in matters of belief, is in no temper to receive it in the 
older fashion. The trend of the times, not less than the work of 
the critics, has disestablished the former manner of dogmatism. 
But religion properly understood has its own security, and the 
Scriptures in the light of modern knowledge may be shown to 
possess an authority and value more permanent and abiding than 
they could ever have had in the days of the worship of the letter. 
The new authority is in harmony with the requirements of the 
time, and it is meet as well as right that it should be made known 
by the Church to the people. 

One further suggestion may be added. Christian teaching can 
rely not only on the intrinsic authority of religion, but on the 
authority of Christ. Our formal theology has never truly recog- 
nised the difference between the teaching of Jesus and that of the 
rest of the New Testament. Persuaded that the New Testament 
contains a definite doctrinal system, which has only to be made 
explicit by classification and arrangement, it has treated alike 
the teaching of Jesus and that of every writer, known or anony- 
mous, whose writings have been accepted into the canon. It is 
not necessary to derogate from the spiritual truth and wisdom of 
the apostles to exalt that of Christ; but there must be attached to 
the latter an authority that can dwell in the same degree in no 
other part of the New Testament. Merely to treat the teaching of 
Jesus as one element in the construction of a doctrinal system is 
seriously to injure it. What St. Paul says may be a matter for 
discussion; what Christ says is, for the Christian, a matter for 
loyal and implicit obedience. We can view the records of the 
teaching of Jesus with the confidence that, in substance and form 
they are sufficiently near to the ipsissima verba of the Master. 
Purely literary criticism has left all the main points intact. The 
_ only. question is that raised by subjective critics, who reduce the 
teaching of Jesus to half-a-dozen sayings whose sole guarantee is 
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that they commend themselves to the wisdom of the selector. 
Since, however, the subjective critic holds a tenure usually as 
precarious as that of the priest of Nemi, his views frequently 
do not remain long enough to call for a serious refutation. Nor 
can the attempts to find a key-word, whether it be eschatology or 
anything else, which shall open the teaching of Jesus, show any 
greater convincing power. The teaching of Jesus remains what it 
has always been, not an authoritative dogmatic system, but an 
authoritative law of life. If the Church will more clearly set apart 
this teaching, it will provide the people with that certain basis 
for faith and action which the religious nature of the average man 
craves. It is true that the teaching of the New Testament generally 
is the best means of interpreting, and the most natural develop- 
ment of, the teaching of Jesus; but unless the distinction between 
the teaching of the Master and that of the disciples is manifested, 
the full majesty and authority of the teaching of Jesus is obscured. 
Perhaps the greatest mistake that the Church has made in the use 
of the New Testament is that she has dealt with it in a manner 
which co-ordinates the apostles with Christ, rather than 
subordinates them to Him. If she will put the teaching of Jesus 
in the first place, in its unique place, the average man will not look 
in vain for an unchallengeable rule of faith. 

The call of the hour is for a systematic campaign of recon- 
structive work, that shall enable the average man to realise that 
behind his practice of faith there is a sound and reliable theory. 
It is not a law of logic, but of something far greater, of life, that 
practice cannot permanently be divorced from theory. The practice 
of religion, if one may so speak, continues to-day, though the old 
theory has been shaken. But in time, unless a fresh intellectual 
basis is supplied, there will be the inevitable reaction upon practice. 
The Church has dwelt long enough with the results of criticism 
to be enabled to give to her children at least a general under- 
standing of the new position. She can show the certainty of 
religion in the very nature of religion itself; she can show the true 
and spiritual values of the Scriptures; she can make clear the 
absolute authority of Jesus to the Christian. In this manner all 
the virtue of the old and dogmatic age should be retained, and its 
defects remedied. The sooner the better. When the Church 
makes her new proclamation, it will be received with gladness by 
many unsettled minds, and the end must surely be that out of 
the alarms and turmoil of the theological struggle of the past, will 
be built up more securely the foundations of the City of God upon 
earth. 


E. S. WATERHOUSE. 


SOME COMPENSATIONS. OF AGE. 


ae 


eee I summon age, 
To grant youth’s heritage.” 


DOUBT whether the patriarchs were wiser than we who live 
more reasonable lengths of years. Their ‘“‘long habit of 
“living ’’ indisposed them for dying, and robbed them of the just 
sense of proportion which age brings to us when it comes with not 
too indecent haste. The thousand fugitive links of thought which, 
broken almost before they are formed, connect our mental resting- 
places, and give them meaning by bringing them into relation with 
the whole vibrating string of ideas, could not have been to those 
whose lives moved leisurely through unnumbered quinquenniads 
of years the sources of wisdom they are to us, to whom age comes 
in time to teach the interpretation of them. 

In youth we delight in the will-o’-the-wisp pursuit of things as 
they are supposed to be in themselves, detached, separate, inde- 
pendent. Age forces us to seek the relations of things; it changes 
things into events. We begin life with five senses; if we are wise 
to learn of our advancing years we may end it with six, the subtlest 
of which is the sense of proportion. 

It is not everyone whom age compensates with the gifts which 
proportion the loss of youth. They who never get past the stage 
of taking lessons never acquire the instinct of proportion. These 
people are constantly busy with their many little victories. This 
month sees them painfully learning scraps of a foreign tongue; 
last month they were instructed in the proper method of breathing, 
and in rhythmic movements; next week they propose to devote to 
chewing; last week was given to paper-bag cookery and the art 
of concealing vegetarian dishes in forms fitted to deceive the weaker 
brethren. Possessing no standards, everything has for them an 
absolute value, or no value at all. Black and white are the 
dominant colours, almost the only colours, in the picture which 
_ life presents to them. Even in summer their mornings are grey 
and their days are dull; their sunsets are always done by a two- 
colour process. 

But to those who have not allowed ‘‘ the vision splendid ’’ quite 
““to fade into the light of common day,” age brings great com- 
pensations. They are inheritors of the promise, At evening time 
shall be light. The clouds which surround their declining sun 
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move very quietly in the pellucid air, touched by deeper if soberer 
colours than their mornings saw. The separate pieces of 
the picture of their lives glow, as the glass glows in 
the church of Our Lady of Chartres when it is pierced by the 
light of the sctting sun. The sun shines as it used to shine; but 
the prism of their experiences breaks the white light into many 
colours. Age uses the sadnesses of life as prisms of great resolving 
power to reveal the infra-red and the ultra-violet parts of life’s 
spectrum, invisible to more youthful eyes which see only crude 
blue, and red and yellow. Photographic plates become 
sensitive to infra-red and ultra-violet rays when they have 
been immersed in certain dyes. One of the noblest com- 
pensations that age has to give is given when the advancing 
years dip the plate, made ready by life’s experience, into 
the sensitising dye of a deeper, a more fearful love than youth ever 
knew, and, exposing it to the evening light, impress upon it for 
ever the eternal verities named faith and hope. 

Life is often spoken of asa journey. In the fresh air of morning, 
the youth is full of sprightly thoughts; he delights in the joys that 
are so near him; he has neither time nor inclination to look far 
afield; the passing hour is fulfilled with good things; what is past 
casts no shadows, what is to come casts none either. As age comes, 
I think the foreground becomes clearer, and, instinctively, one’s 
eyes are raised to see the distances. If hills rise out of the plain, 
merely to climb them used to be joy enough; we, older people, 
make ascents that we may enjoy wider views of the varied valleys 
and running rivers before and behind us. We climb more slowly 
than in former years, and choose less meandering paths. But age 
makes us this compensation: the hills are no longer hills to be 
climbed for the joy of climbing; they have become ‘‘ specular 
*“mounts,’’ whence, looking down, we survey the land, and, 
looking up, perchance ‘‘ a new planet swims into our ken.”’ 

To regard life as a bundle of limited and very definite objects, 
to be attained by using certain means which are obtrusively self- 
evident to the man himself, is one of the marks of a youthful out- 
look on the world. Age opens a finer vision. By unfolding some 
of life’s complexities, it gives boldness and encourages an adven- 
turous spirit; and by the same process of widening the view, age 
causes men to concentrate their endeavours on the particular 
business, their admiration on the particular delights, of to-day 
while it is called to-day. The young man lives in the future, which 
he identifies with the present by forgetting the past. He to whom 
age is teaching wisdom lives in the present, because he is realising 
how closely the passing hour is linked with those that are past, and 
also with those that are tocome. Asa compensation for the fading 
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of the feeling of aloofness from little pleasures and small sorrows, 
and the weakening of the certainty that all things are possible to 
them—two apparently contradictory mental states which are often 
co-existent in youthful people—advancing age dowers those whom 
life has fitted to receive the gift with a deepening sense of the 
transitoriness and the tragedy of humanity, a sense which carries 
with it a growing interest in the part one has oneself to play on 
the world’s stage. It is a too intense personality which makes. 
youth so impersonal. They who are starting on the race reverse 
the injunction, Lose thyself to find thyself. Their habit of intro- 
spection delays the great discovery; when they become aware of 
the existence of an external world, that world is for a time unreal 
to them, and the limits of what is possible are still invisible. When 
the unexpected happens again and again, they are apt to lose trust 
in themselves; sometimes they become converts to the despairing 
creed of pessimism. By emphasising the multifarious realities of 
the world outside ourselves, age brings home to us the vital 
importance of the personal life, and makes that life real by re- 
vealing its indissoluble connexion with all other forms of life’s 
manifestation. 

These two are to be numbered among the most abiding com- 
pensations of age: a growing realisation of the wisdom of nature’s 
plan of developing the human type by intensifying the value of 
the personal life; and an increasing conviction that the meaning of 
reality is to be discovered, not by discussing phrases, but by 
““ winning life’s confidence by long comradeship.”’ 

The knowledge of the ways of human beings, and the ways of 
the external world, which age increases in wise men, brings home 
to them the closeness, the inter-penetrating character, of the con- 
nexions between the parts of the whole reality which we call nature. 
As a man grows older, his wonder at the surpassing fineness, the 
subtle delicacy of the world grows day by day, and his delight in 
the richness of the world increases as his eyes hourly open. 
Kindly age sometimes makes a man like the four beasts in the 
Revelation, ‘‘ full of eyes within.’’ Contemplation of the netted 
beauty of some small part of nature may bring to him the adumbra- 
tion of a vision of the whole, without parts save those which men 
make lest they be confounded by the perfection of the seamless 
garment. In that vision the robe ceases to be a covering for 
humanity; it becomes one with what it clothes. By helping us to 
realise the oneness of the world, age helps us to realise the 
importance of each part of the world, and gives to the individual 
life an importance that youth ignores. If the report which science 
brings be true, that not one of the many thousand corpuscles which, 
pulsating in ordered movements, form the speck we call an atom, 
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could be annihilated without disturbing the equilibrium of the 
material universe, surely it must be true that humanity shall pro- 
ceed on its slow journey toward the dimly discerned goal only when 
each human being plays his proper part in the pageant of death 
and life. 

The compensation offered by age for the loss of youth’s solitary, 
torrential rush, is the practical recognition of the truth that no man 
can injure others without hurting himself. That the intolerance of 
our youth should give place to the reasoned tolerance of our age 
is a great gain, for which a man may well be content to give some 
valuable things. For a growing tolerance means an increasing 
delight in what seem to intolerant youth the absurdities of human 
beings; it means the power of adding a wise playfulness to life; 
it means making more use of the faculty of embroidering the plain, 
fretting facts that form no inconsiderable part of every life; it 
means seeing a little more, though never more than a little, of the 
unlimited possibilities of existence ; it means a step in the reconcilia- 
tion of the scientific and poetic outlooks on the universe; it means 
a refusal to be satisfied with what Pater says is the question of 
zesthetics: ‘‘ What, what exactly does this mean to me?’’ By it 
the littleness of many little things is made great, the greatness 
of great things is often diminished; it is an increase of the sense 
of proportion, that sense which is emphatically a gift of age. 

An increase of the size and content of the intellectual and 
emotional world wherein one lives increases the sense of freedom, 
intensifies the joy of living, gives spaciousness to familiar, house- 
hold ways, makes admiration more satisfying by making it more 
reasonable. All these good things age may give, age sometimes 
gives, in exchange for the years we must surrender. 

Among the many kinds of intellectual and emotional freedom 
that are increased by age, there are four which specially appeal 
to me. 

The young man who takes a serious view of life is greatly 
troubled with conscientious calls to undertake this or that duty, to 
enter on such or such a course of conduct. His sense of proportion 
is not strong enough to protect him from the flattering fancy that 
the world has been ordered specially for him. Not having realised 
that part of his human business is to make reality, and persuaded 
that all things are possible for him, he magnifies the call of special 
circumstances till it is out of proportion to the rest of his life, and 
plunges into needless difficulties that may lead to cheap martyr- 
doms. By increasing our sense of proportion, age frees us from 
the inconsistency of conscientious calls, and shows us that they 
are often only financial temptations. 

The shortsightedness of youth sometimes produces obstinacy 
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in little things, what in Scotland we call dourness. That kind of 
obstinacy, pardonable in the young, is supremely foolish in the 
old. Not that all little things are diminished by growing years; 
but that, as age advances, it helps us to let the trifling things 
pass without concern. The mentally obstinate man goes about 
with a packet of labels in his pocket; he never hesitates 
to affix the proper label to each piece of his own or 
another’s intellectual luggage. It is only by long-continued 
warm intimacy with the facts of life that one realises the 
stupidity of constant labelling. In youth we delight in intel- 
lectualistic definitions; the rules of formal logic aré a joy, 
because, like hard grindstones, they cause sparks to fly when a 
young man lays the edge of his wit against them. Definitions and 
logical necessities are great producers of mental obstinacy. Age 
tends to free us from intellectual dourness, and, by doing so, dis- 
courages the manufacture and application of labels. You may, 
if you like, say it is all mental laziness. Put on your label by all 
means; the traveller may give you a tip for your trouble. It is the 
contents of the box he wants to use at the end of his journey. 

The formula, Of course it must be so, for that stands to reason, 
is often in the mouths of those on whom age has not bestowed its 
gift of intellectual and emotional freedom. The assertion gives to 
him who makes it, in a convincing tone and with an authoritative 
gesture, the appearance of appealing to some great principle, some 
wide generalisation ; the words seem to lift one out of the worn ruts 
of daily traffic to some high road of the imagination. But it is only 
a phrase. It is used most commonly by people whose intellectual 
pathway is illuminated by Lilliputian rushlights, on whose coat-of- 
arms the mole is rampant. Reason, the standard to which the 
appeal is made, savours too much of the absolute to be 
useful as a measure of human affairs. The freedom which age 
increases includes deliverance from the tyranny of impossible 
standards. Each added year of a man’s life should add something 
to the freedom wherewith he uses standards of intellectual, moral, 
and emotional well-being. Age should teach a man that a standard 
is a selected quantity of this or that thing in terms of which other 
quantities of the same thing are measured. A favourite argument 
of inaccurately-minded people runs thus: By saying that this action 
is better than that, this ideal higher than the other, you admit the 
existence of an absolute standard of goodness, an absolute ideal 
which measures all ideals; to declare that one thing is better than 
another is to declare that it more nearly approaches the best; 
to measure degrees of goodness and of highness, you must 
know the best and the highest. To my thinking, the 
argument is utterly fallacious. In physical science, one is 
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constantly measuring quantities of all kinds by standards 
which are purely relative to the quantities measured and 
to one another. ‘lo attempt to think of an absolute standard of 
length makes the brain reel; that way madness lies. After the 
Revolution, the French people were very young. They determined 
to have a new and an absolute standard of length. A commission 
of mathematical physicists measured the length of an arc of the 
meridian, that is, the distance from the Equator to the Pole, and 
constructed a bar of metal the length of which, under defined con- 
ditions, they declared to be exactly one ten-millionth of an arc of 
the meridian. That standard they took to be an absolute standard 
of length; they called it a metre. The youthful French nation 
rejoiced in their new, absolute standard. More accurate measure- 
ments have proved that the standard metre—that is, the bar of 
metal preserved at Paris—does not measure exactly one ten- 
millionth of the length of an arc of the meridian. But the exceeding 
usefulness of the metre as a standard is unaffected by this discovery. 
The metre never was, never could be, an absolute standard of 
length, because the words absoluie standard of length have no 
meaning. Experience teaches the futility of seeking absolute 
standards. Age should stop our going after that wandering fire. 

The fourth kind of freedom which one may reasonably look for 
as one of the compensations of age is freedom from being too easily 
bored. Later youth and middle age are the seasons wherein one 
suffers most from the boredom of persons and the boredom of 
circumstances. Youth dashes through these wearinesses and goes 
about its business unscathed. Charles Lamb cut from his coat the 
button which Coleridge had seized when he began, one morning, 
to discourse of ‘‘ all things in heaven and earth, and a good many 
“in neither,’’ and found Coleridge still monologuing, with the 
button in his hand, when he returned from town in the evening. 
That is the way of the young. The middle-aged dare not use such 
drastic methods. Age discovers a less incisive cut. The older 
man says, with Rosalind, ‘‘ I had rather have a fool to make me 
‘“merry than experience to make me sad.’’ If he has travelled 
wisely on life’s journey, he will add a new note to his admiration 
of the exceeding strangeness of nature’s works, when he meets one 
of those whom the Apostle had learned to “ suffer gladly,”’ or finds 
himself in circumstances that would depress the spirit of a less 
adventurous wayfarer. It is when he cannot escape a bore, when 
he begins to fear that the pettiness of his immediate surroundings 
may produce in him a listlessness of spirit, that the exhilaration 
which age alone can give, by its power of widening the vision, 
enables a man to answer Touchstone’s question, ‘‘ Hast any 
“‘ philosophy in thee, shepherd? ’’ by a joyous affirmative. It is 
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then that true wisdom, learned by close contact with the diverse 
facts of life, transmutes appearance into reality, fringes the 
commonplace with rare embroideries, turns over before the pleased 
philosopher another page of the book of nature’s surprises. 

I have said that age intensifies the joy of living, puts more 
meaning into familiar things, makes admiration deeper by making 
it more reasonable. I would dwell for a moment on this threefold 
expression of the compensating charity of age. 

The active rest of age is nature’s payment for the loss of youth’s 
restless inaction. ‘‘In the gathered intensity brought to the grey 
““of the hills,’ the older man sees the working of the law that 
change, action, becoming, are the marks of life. Accepting this 
law, not only because he must, but also because of the freedom it 
gives him from the inglorious quest of completed endeavour and 
listless rest, he grows into energetic sympathy with the hasteless 
joy of nature. It is thus that a greater joy of living comes to the 
old. The more he realises that ‘‘ nothing can be as it has been 
““before,’’ the more,does he discover that happiness consists, not 
in the abundance of things a man possesses, a possession which 
brings only “‘ sad satiety,’’ but in the variety of interests he makes 
life give, in the ever-changing aspects of the moving pageant. It 
is true that the transitoriness of his own hopes, and joys, and 
sorrows adds something of melancholy to an old man’s outlook. 
But that melancholy need not be ignoble or dispiriting ; it may be 
consistent with a sure enjoyment of the present, a sweetening 
memory of the past, a sober hope for the future. It is intellectual 
and emotional inertness, lazily asking escape from change, which 
produces coldness of heart, the most fatal disease that afflicts 
humanity. The brooding sense of transitoriness that grows with 
the growing years sometimes renders mystical one’s admiration 
of the wonderfulness of the world, by filling it with ‘* the hunger 
“for eternity.’’ Only by accustoming oneself to live in the flux 
of events can one hope that age will bring the everyday duties of 
the common life into their true perspective. To him whose mind 
and heart are alert and active, the years reveal, at times, that the 
paths to fairyland lie very near the familiar household ways. The 
little dangers of daily life become less fearful as age strengthens 
the habit of hopefulness, which has its roots in the contemplation 
of never-ceasing change. It was in answer to the prayer of an old 
man that the eyes of Elisha’s young servant were opened to see 
that ‘‘ the mountain is full of chariots and horses of fire.”’ 

I come now to the last and the best compensation which age can 
give. Age replaces the young man’s uncertain pursuit of reality, 
his uncriticised conviction that reality is to be found only in the 
attenuated regions of pure intellectualism, by a gradual revelation: 
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of the secret, that the one means of grasping the real is the wise use 
of all the experiences of life. 

In the addition that he made to the song which Amiens sang in 
the forest of Arden, Jacques changed the refrain, Come hither, 
come hither, come hither! to Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame! To the 
question, ‘‘ What’s that ducdame?”’ he replied, ‘Tis a Greek 
“* invocation to call fools into a circle.’’ 

Among the good things that age gives is the power of refusing 
the call of the philosopher into a circle, by turning round wherein 
one becomes mentally giddy, and so confused that the hopes and 
fears, the joys and sorrows, the longings and sadnesses of life, 
seem only ripples on a painted ocean the philosopher calls reality, 
whereon no craft built by human hands can ever embark. Age 
frees some of us from the fear which haunts many younger men, 
that reality is a far-off, changeless, passionless state, constructed 
by the pure intellect from the materials supplied by logical defini- 
tions, and that, therefore, love is a dream; hope, a phantasy; 
admiration, an illusion; knowledge, a useless thing; the up- 
springing of new interests in a life so soon to cease, a weariness and 
aworry. The ‘‘ ducdame ’’ of the youthful philosopher who holds 
the monopoly of reality is essence, substance, efficacious force. 
The invocation has been successful. The circle is paced by many. 
When one escapes, one admires and wonders at the power of words. 
Looking back from the vantage-ground of age, one is driven to the 
conclusion that no intellectual clarity, no emotional impulse, is 
gained by supposing, as one used to suppose, that the realness of a 
thing exists in an unchanging and unchangeable substratum, 
which acts as a support of what we call sensible properties; 
one discovers that the rejection of that substratum is 
a necessary step to the realisation of the reality of the 
external world. When we recall the unreal show of reality that 
was given to things outside ourselves by the intellectualistic notion 
of an efficacious force emanating from an unknown something that 
somehow existed somewhere, we again admire and wonder at the 
power of words. How thin, how skinny that pale phantom looks, 
now that age is bringing us into warm contact with the sustaining 
facts of life, and is teaching us the art of evaluating these real 
things. Freedom brings wonder; wonder that, even when young, 
we should have mistaken for a constraining reality the shivering 
ghost which some philosophers fondly fancy they have endowed 
with life by giving it a name. 

We were sure once that the passive abstraction named substance 
was a great triumph of constructive thought, far more real than all 
the productive realities which glow and gleam in our eyes now age 
has opened them, and mould our lives now age has given us liberty. 
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Age inverts the meaning of the word real. Youth sought a 
reality that could not be grasped by human experience. 


** It yearned, ‘ Nor Jove nor Mars’; 
Mine be some figured flame that blends, transcends them all.’’ 


Youth gave a glow to its extra-human, unreal realities by 
calling them spiritual. Age reaches the streets of the spiritual city 
by walking on the earthly roads that lead thither. Youth insists 
that the real cannot be spiritual except it be separated by a deep 
ditch from what is natural. When we were young, we digged 
ditches; now we are old, we fill them up. When we were young, 
we entered the realm of romance only by leaping the ditches we 
ourselves had made; now we are old, we wander easily into the 
fairyland where things are real. It was young Rosalind who 
sighed : 


‘* How full of burrs is this work-a-day world! ”’ 
The aged Lear could say: 
‘*T pray you now forget and forgive.’’ 


By bringing us into close touch with the real joys and gladnesses 
of life, and also with its real sorrows and troubles, age does for us 
two great services : it shows that loves and fears, hopes and doubts, 
admirations and apathies, are of the same order of reality; and, if 
we receive its illumination, age gives the power of making love 
more real than fear, hope more warm than doubt, admiration more 
constraining than apathy. If sorrows and troubles and anxieties 
are put aside as unrealities, the sting of reality is, sooner or later, 
taken out of the courage, the joyousness, the quietnesses of life. It 
is a commonplace of experience that an unexpected revelation of 
beauty in some common thing produces an emotional wave, which 
in its forward rush is pure pleasure, but in its backward fall makes 
alow, sad sound. The reality of the sadness is needed to fulfil the 
reality of the joy. Is that the reason of men’s so strange a dread 
of beauty? Pure comedy is never far from tragedy, because it is 
never far from rea! life. Meredith says, ‘‘ If life be likened to the 
*“comedy of Moliére, there is no scandal in the comparison.”’ 

In youth only the whole is real. In youth we would grasp reality 
by seizing some clear-cut, intellectual conception of the universe. 


*“ Oh, such a life as [we] resolved to live, 
When [we] had learned it.”’ 


Happily, we failed. If the whole of life could be seized and held 
by human experience, it might be found so intensely pleasant, or 
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so overpoweringly painful for us, that life would fail. Age comes 
with its blessed power of widening and deepening our knowledge 
of a few parts of the whole, and, by making these parts intensely 
real, adding boldness to the adventures of our imagination. It is 
when the parts of life cease to be trivial that they become fringed 
with infinite possibilities. 

And it is also by feeling warmly the realness of life’s little hopes 
and fears, life’s small cares and passing joys, that we come to 
realise at once the greatness of some of these things, and the 
trivialness of some things which once were all-important. Age 
may add to a man’s faculties the power of advancing gradually 
towards some intellectual and emotional realisation of life as a 
whole, by causing him to stay his steps for a time in each particular 
foothold he has cut for his support. By testing the security of 
every stopping-place, he discovers that some are to be trusted and 
some to be passed over. Advancing thus, he learns to sit lightly 
to much that used to bear him down; he learns one of life’s great 
lessons, to take many things with a light hand. And advancing 
thus, as he grows older a man comforts himself with the knowledge 
that his reach exceeds his grasp, that by reaching forward he will 
grasp more, and yet—one of the most delightful thoughts which 
age intensifies—he will never grasp the whole; for he is being 
taught that what he names the whole of life is but a fragment of 
the universe of God. 

This tested progress toward a more comprehensive reality, the 
same in kind as the real things which help us in our lives, gives to 
ideas their power as the great driving energies of humanity in its 
real struggle with its real environment. True ideas, like all other 
human goods, become more real the more they are used. Like 
aeroplanes, they cannot fly till they have run swiftly along 
the homely earth. They are nourished by the common 
necessities of our common life, and they transmute what they feed 
on into universal truths. When age has taught us the constant and 
proper use of them, true ideas cease to be, what they often are to 
the young, hazy nebulz to be marked on the astronomer’s map; 
they become suns which give light and life. In giving us this final 
compensation, age completes its work. 

For our advancing years, we may ‘‘ give Heaven thanks and 
““ make no boast of them.’ One evening we shall keep our vigil, 
and, having watched our armour for a night, with the morning we 
shall “‘ be gone on our adventure brave and new.”’ 


M. M. Pattison Murr. 
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WISH there were more interest felt by English Churchmen 
towards the work their brethren are doing upon the Continent 
of Europe. It is but little known, and, I fear I must add, but little 
appreciated. Few people, comparatively, know anything at all of 
its origin, and perhaps it may not be altogether uninteresting to 
the readers of this REVIEW to be told a little about it before I ask 
them to go with me in thought beyond the field of its operations, 
and yet in consequence of them, into Siberia. 
““The congregations of the Church of England in foreign 
** countries ’’—as is explained at length in the London Diocese 
Book—“‘ are under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London.”’ I 
myself was appointed to this work at the beginning of last year, and 
since then have been able to visit every part of the jurisdiction, with 
its hundred permanent Chaplaincies, and have come to feel the 
greatest respect and regard for the valuable, important, and 
unselfish work my countrymen—clergy and laity alike—are doing 
for all sorts and conditions of men in the communities where they 
are living—work which is very valuable for the Home Church also. 
Last year, when paying my first visit to St. Petersburg for 
Confirmation and other services, it was suggested to me by a 
member of the Russia Company that it would be a great boon to 
our countrymen scattered about Siberia, and especially in those 
parts of it where mining operations are in progress, if I could 
appoint a chaplain to visit them from time to time, and give them 
the ministrations of religion. No services of our Church had, I 
was told, ever been held in Russia or Siberia beyond the Urals. 
It seemed impossible to choose and appoint a clergyman to work 
of which I knew nothing, and I therefore offered to go myself, as 
I found afterwards I had been expected to do, and the offer 
was at once readily and gratefully accepted. The next day 
I went by appointment to Tsarskoe-Selo for an audience with 
the Czar, and when His Majesty learnt, in the course of 
conversation, of my projected tour, he took a very keen interest 
in it, asked what parts it was intended the visit should cover, 
recommended the early summer, and said he should like to see me 
when it was completed. I was not able to make my report to His 
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Imperial Majesty at once, but I hope to be able to do-so before this 
year is over, for it has been full of interest and encouragement. 
The Trans-Siberian Railway has taken a very important part in 
the development of the country through which it passes, and the 
railway train itself is still an astonishing novelty to the hundreds 
of peasants who see it for the first time, or make use of it in those 
incessant journeyings to and fro which mark the lives of people 
still by tradition and custom strongly nomadic. The express which 
leaves St. Petersburg once and Moscow twice a week is one of 
the most comfortable ways of travelling in the world. It is 
comfortable without being at all luxurious. The coupés are small, 
but are kept very clean, and look very neat with their plain holland 
covers; the lighting, washing, and sanitary arrangements are 
excellent; the attendants civil and obliging; the food well cooked, 
but simple and plain in character, and not in any way excessive 
in quantity. The train itself moves rather slowly, and gives ample 
opportunities for seeing the country through which it passes; 
affords fresh air for those who choose to stand, or even sit, at the 
entrances to the cars, and has long waits of at least ten minutes at 
the stations—only the important ones, of course—at which it stops. 

Russian arrangements, also, at stations are excellent. The 
personnel of the Trans-Siberian Express is extraordinarily interest- 
ing, and gives one an endless variety of studies in human character 
and experience. I had only two days and three nights ‘‘ on board ”’ 
before reaching my first objective, but in that time I had 
made acquaintance with some very capable Japanese business men, 
and a lawyer and doctor of the same stimulating nationality. Then 
there was an alert young fellow from Oldham, going out to 
Shanghai, to give, as he thought, the last word on cotton-spinning 
as carried on in Lancashire. There were one or two very keen 
engineers, also going to China, noting with approval such fine 
pieces of work as the great bridge across the Volga, a mile long. 
There was a young and earnest looking Dominican on his way to 
Corea for mission work, never to return to Europe again very 
probably; an officer or two, a governess on her way to Mukden, 
and a few other ladies. All were going with some definite object and 
purpose; none, as far as I could judge, were merely tourists, and 
all were keenly interested in the journey. 

The first two days out of Moscow afford two great pleasures: 
the sight of the Volga, and the passage of the Urals. It is 
Merriman, I think, in one of his novels, who speaks of the Volga 
as having a personality of its own, giving the impression almost 
of having a consciousness. It is, it must be owned, a remarkably 
impressive river as we come suddenly upon it by rail. It is so 
wide, and so straight in its course, so extraordinarily full of life 
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and movement, everyone, no doubt, who has occasion to make use 
of its waters, feeling that in the short summer they must lose no 
time. It seems also to identify itself with the country, through 
which it flows with such dignity and apparent depth, and to be the 
making of the towns which, at very long intervals, appear upon its 
banks. I have never been so impressed by the power and being of a 
river as by the Volga! 

Then the passage of the Urals! What a delightful experience 
that is after the hundreds of miles of plains which have been 
traversed, before we begin to rise slowly into the pine forests 
clothing the sides of the valleys through which the train goes, 
usually by the side of an attractive-looking river. It is all so fresh 
and pleasant—not grand at all, as the ground rises very gradually 
and falls away on the other side, but extremely picturesque and 
cheerful; it also has a special charm of its own in marking 
the change from Europe to Asia. 

All the stations are full of romantic-looking peasants; Kirghese, 
Tartar, and Mongol in type, and afford great pleasure in the 
studies of costume and ornament they provide, and the over- 
whelming combinations of colour. The women usually wear prints, 
with singularly artistic designs as to the drawing, but with the 
most daring and vivid shades of colour one has ever seen, or 
probably could see, anywhere else. The men, as a rule of splendid 
physique, seem often to be just bundles of rags held insecurely 
together by coarse string. They sat, or stood, or walked about, 
with set and dull expression; while the women were always 
vivacious, and never at a loss for subjects of conversation, to judge 
by their sparkling eyes and bright-looking faces. The food bought 
by the humbler travellers looked good. It consisted largely of huge 
pasties in which fish was embedded, and great open tarts of 
preserved berries, rather like large currants or small gooseberries. 
Eggs, butter, and milk of the most excellent quality can always be 
bought, and the kettle and teapot are well in evidence in Russia 
and Siberia. At Tcheliabinsk, where I left the Trans-Siberian for 
the North, I found a car placed at my disposal by the Minister of 
Ways and Communications in St. Petersburg, at the request of 
our Embassy there. It had been asked for as a favour to enable 
me to pass the night in a place where no other provision is made 
for those who have to wait six or eight hours for a train. At 
Samara, for instance, on my return journey, I saw the floor of the 
huge waiting-room covered, from end to end and side to side, with 
families of peasants all fast asleep, one of the most touching and 
appealing sights I have ever seen. It was difficult to pick one’s 
way amongst them. My St. Petersburg friends did not wish me 
to sleep on the floor at Tcheliabinsk, so they asked for a car for the 
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night, and the courteous Minister responded by granting one 
which could be put on to the end of every train I used until I came 
back to the main line again. It was what is called a reviser’s car, 
in which an official travels in order to supervise the track, and a 
very great boon and convenience it was. The reviser was 
actually living in it at the time, and I valued his companionship 
very much and the attention of his two servants. He wasa Russian 
from Perm, but spoke French quite fluently. The two servants 
interrogated me as to my wishes and requirements by signs, never 
once relaxing their particularly set, even solemn, expressions. 
They were a very funny couple, but as willingly kind and friendly 
as could be. The little car was very comfortable with its large, 
airy dining-room, into which one could have food brought from 
stations on the way, and where one could also sleep at night, using 
one of the wide couches which were placed at either end. In this I 
journeyed to Ekaterinburg, where my Mission was to begin, and 
where Mr. Davidson, the excellent and capable representative of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society had made all preparations, 
having let everyone who was within anything like travelling 
distance know of my intended visit. ‘‘I have sounded the big 
*“drum,’’ he said on my arrival, ‘‘ I feel sure that everyone who 
“can will be there on Sunday.’’ He was perfectly right. Every 
single person of our nationality who could possibly attend was 
present. Some had travelled all night to get there, and some had to 
travel all night again to reach their homes on the Monday; but all 


who could come and who had been able to hear of the opportunity . 


were present, and I shall always treasure up the recollection of the 
first Church of England service ever held in Siberia. 

The congregation was composed largely of one family, who 
for a couple of generations have been paper manufacturers in 
Ekaterinburg and its neighbourhood, their first mill being built in 
1866, as well as others who have had smaller business interests 
there for some years. There were two young people not long 
married, who were travelling in that remote country teaching roller- 
skating in the larger towns. They had spent the winter in Warsaw. 
There were the English wives of Russians, happy in their married 
life as in their adopted country; there was a young Jew who had 
become a Christian in London, and was fulfilling military service 
in the neighbourhood. He came to the services with an eagerness 
and appreciation delightful and encouraging to see; and, of course, 
there were one or two governesses who had travelled some distance 
in order to be present. I say ‘‘ of course ’’ about the governesses, 
for all over Europe, or rather its Northern and Central portion, 
English governesses are in great demand and are held in high 
esteem, especially in Russia, Austria, and Hungary. There is also 
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beginning to be the same appreciation for our young country- 
women as children’s nurses, more particularly in France and 
Belgium, and it can easily be understood how it helps those who 
have such important duties entrusted to them as the care and 
training of young children to have the services of their Church. 
This is one of the great charges of the clergy abroad—the care of 
the really vast numbers of young Englishwomen who are engaged 
in educational, nursing, and other work, and I am most thankful 
to be able to state here that it is a responsibility they try their best, 
most unselfishly, to meet. 

From Ekaterinburg I went on in my car to Tiumen, where there 
were a family of Wardropers and their connections who, in days 
gone by, had taken an important part in developing the fisheries 
and river traffic of this part of Siberia as it extends to the North. 

Ekaterinburg, to which I returned from Tiumen, is a rapidly 
growing town of 80,000 inhabitants, with some very fine buildings 
—banks and the like—recently erected. It is the centre of develop- 
ment in this part of Siberia. Across country, or travelling by the 
river, the next great town is Omsk, on the Trans-Siberian line, 
where the first Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition in Siberia 
was held last year, and proved to be a very great success. It will 
be followed, no doubt, by others in other parts of the Empire. 

From Ekaterinburg I went on to Kyshtim, a great Copper 
Corporation with a magnificent estate, the size of Belgium, well 
supplied with everything required both for the copper smelting 
and the extraction of the valuable quantities of gold and silver 
which the somewhat low-grade copper ore contains. From 
Kyshtim I went on by rail to Petrapavlosk, on the main line, 
and then took a tarantass—a strong springless cart—in which 
I had to travel a thousand miles amongst the Kirghese steppes, 
never leaving it night or day except for food, or to change 
horses, but pressing on all the time. It is impossible to give 
an idea to ordinary readers of the really arduous character 
of this jolting, bone-shaking, joint-dislocating experience on the 
one hand, and of its extraordinary charm on the other. To be 
behind a Kirghese driver with his troika—three horses yoked 
together—kept at the gallop as he yells and shrieks and urges them 
on, tearing over the flower-strewn steppes, the larks singing over- 
head, and the indescribably fresh air filling one’s lungs and whole 
being, is to make one feel one has tasted to the full some of the 
joys of life. 

In due time I reached the lonely Spassky Copper Company with 
its great coal-fields at Karagandy, its mine at Uspensky, and its 
great smelter at Spassky itself. The richest copper ore in the world 
is found here, and the best of work, in every sense of the word, is 
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being done by the manager and his English and Russian staff. 
Again, everyone who could be present and understand the 
service attended, and this time I was welcomed by the Russian 
parish priest and his people, who affectionately pressed me to 
attend their services. They shared also in every way they 
could in such a service; for instance, at the consecration of the 
little burial-ground, where two of our fellow-countrymen are laid to 
rest. I only wish there were space—I must take it some time—to 
speak of my delightful receptions in different places by Russian 
Church dignitaries, bishop, abbess, parish priest and abbot alike. 
I had two Sundays at Spassky, and then returned and travelled 
into Tartar country, and visited the Troitsk gold mine, where 
again we had a Sunday, with every single person who could get 
there present at the day’s services. 

It is a wonderfully encouraging thing to look back and say to 
myself: ‘‘In all my wanderings in this long journey I have not 
‘‘met a single person speaking our language who is indifferent 
‘to the Christian religion ’’; and the men with whom I have been 
brought into such close connection are just the men who are often 
represented as being out of touch with modern church life. They 
are men who have travelled and worked in different parts of the 
Colonies and in foreign countries, living for years sometimes far 
away from any services, or even visits from travelling clergy ; men 
of ability, also, and experience, representing the very best type of 
mining engineers, chemists, surveyors, and accountants, and 
accustomed to handle their fellow-men with tact, firmness, and 
consideration, as well as to adapt themselves to all the exigencies 
of a hostile and treacherous climate. It was the greatest joy and 
encouragement to be welcomed by such men as these, not only 
cordially, but gratefully and affectionately, and to have their co- 
operation in all the services, and other ministrations. They may 
well be described as ‘‘ the salt of the earth.” 

In previous Episcopal visitations, as I have pointed out in my 
book, A Bishop Amongst Bananas, published earlier in the year, I 
have usually found that religious men, when they are the real and 
genuine thing, invariably offer the convincing witness of real 
efficiency. In one of the places visited, for instance, the manager, 
by his personal example and persistent and unremitting care, has 
weeded out his staff until he has been able to assure himself that 
every single man is the best he can possibly get, and everyone of 
those men I should describe as striving simply and unaffectedly to 
live the Christian life as he understands it. The same care has 
been shown from the beginning of his administration with respect 
to the Russian staff and all the Russian workmen, with the result 
that there has been a marked change in an extraordinarily short 
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time in the vodka drinking and other kindred failings. These 
failings in many places are simply the despair of our countrymen 
in Russia and Siberia when they take up an enterprise, which has. 
been a failure hitherto, but which their own experience and ability 
assure them can, with comparatively little change of method and 
spirit in the work, be turned into a great success. So narrow a 
margin separates dismal and dreary failure from brilliant and 
great success, in work which is carried on upon a large scale, with 
great numbers of workmen. It often means only that the manager 
should be a man with an ideal before him, not working for his 
salary alone, though that is a straight and honest purpose enough, 
but working with a high view of what work means, and putting the 
very best that is in him into his work. This is a spirit which, if 
the man is able, sensible, and industrious, cannot fail to com- 
municate itself to his staff, and through them to the workmen, and 
it must be obvious to even the least thoughtful of men that just a 
little improvement in the value of everyone’s work in an under- 
taking which necessitates the employment of hundreds, or even 
thousands, must be far-reaching in its results. 

The explanation of ‘‘ dividend or no dividend ”’ is often as plain 
as plain can be when one has gone no further than making the 
acquaintance of the manager and his staff. It is not too much to 
say, therefore, that companies and syndicates in England are 
practically in the hands of their managers, and as far as my 
experience goes they both realise it to the full, and give their 
managing staffs all the frank recognition and ungrudging support 
they possibly can. It affords me the very greatest pleasure and 
satisfaction to give my testimony to the high sense of duty with 
which my countrymen are promoting the industrial development 
of Siberia. I consider that Russian and “‘ Britisher ’’ are specially 
fitted to understand each other and work together with mutual 
respect, although both are conscious of something in each other’s 
nationality which often amazes them and takes them completely 
by surprise. The connection between the two peoples is of long 
standing, dating commercially from 1553, as may be seen in the 
account given of the British factory and the Russia company in 
the Russian Year Book, published by Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

Siberia, with its traditions of wolves and terrible snow-storms, is 
familiar to us all. Men spoke to me with a “‘ beaten ’’ look in their 
eyes of the terrible winds which sweep across the steppes and the 
drifts in which, quite close to home, one may be hopelessly lost 
and perish. It made a great impression upon me. I saw the place 
not far from his tent where a Kirghese was found one morning 
seated upon his horse like an equestrian statue, both rigid and 
dead. I heard also weird stories of wolves. Last winter a wedding 
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party of 120 were proceeding in the evening from the bride’s to the 
bridegroom’s village in the Altai country, when they heard the 
terrible howling of a large pack in the distance. One after another 
the carriages were overtaken, until only the first, with bride, 
bridegroom, and best man in it, remained. In due time that was 
surrounded also, and the bridegroom and best man together threw 
out the bride. This sacrifice just sufficed, and the terrified horses 
gained the village. But when the people gathered round the 
unfortunate men they found they had both gone raving mad with 
fright. Thus it is quite correct to say that Siberia still remains very 
remote and very terrible in its long winters. But in the early spring 
when I went it was a paradise of flowers, of singing birds and 
flowing streams, of cornfields and green pastures, of butterflies 
and dragon flies, of bracing and indescribably fresh air, and even, 
before I left it, of tropical warmth and fertility. In one place, 
Tiumen, incredible as it may seem, an apple-tree came into blossom 
as we Sat before it for a few hours in the balcony. I just avoided 
the worst time for the mosquitoes, but the size of those I did see— 
and feel to my regret—made me most thankful for the escape. 

I shall look forward with keen expectation to another visit to 
Siberia of a more extended character, but I venture to think this 
one has not been without some result in promoting that good 
understanding which so many of us wish to have with the Russian 
people. I am not thinking, of course, of the personal, but of the 
official side of my mission, in the course of which I travelled 7,300 
miles from frontier to frontier within the Empire, 1,300 of which 
were by road. Though news travels slowly it travels surely in 
Russia, and the public press has already stated that the dignitaries 
of the Orthodox Church have been profoundly impressed by the 
parental character of the Anglican Church, which does not forget 
its scattered and lonely members, even though few in number, but 
“* sends out a bishop all the way from London to minister to them, 
““and remind them of their national and religious duties.’’ As 
ours, in name at least, is, like theirs, a National Church, the little 
mission, short and simple as it has been, may have contributed, 
one likes to think, even though it be but in slight measure, to 
strengthen the good feeling and friendly relations between our two 
nationalities. 


HERBERT Bury. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


A POLITICAL MASKED BALL. 


UROPE is still in the throes of the Near-Eastern crisis. Like 
the mirage on the wilderness, the cherished vision of a 
settlement is suspended between earth and heaven. Even 
optimists are growing sceptical of its reality, especially since 
the fall of the Kiamil Cabinet. For few of the momentous 
problems which divided the ‘Powers have received a solution, 
and not one of these solutions can boast of finality. All 
that has as yet been done is to hollow out on the sand of the beach 
some contours of the new Balkans. The resulting figures may be 
used as a mould for the molten metal or be washed away by the tide 
of war. 

Into the complicated situation as it is to-day the most sagacious. 
statesman strives in vain to gain adequate insight. Data are 
lacking for a probable forecast even of the near future. Indeed, a 
clear picture of what has happened during the last couple of 
months has not yet been drawn by anyone. And for a good 
reason: through the prevailing confusion it is hardly possible to 
discern what the various dramatis persone really feel and think 
and aim at. They resemble fancifully dressed figures at a masked 
ball. What seems, is not; and what is, wears a disguise. Motives 
are embellished by euphemisms, words hide thoughts, and feints. 
dissemble aims. The fibres of certain great nations are closely 
intertwined with the roots of little nationalities engendering 
results which—as the causes remain invisible—baffle or bewilder 
the observer. 

All that can be said with certainty is that the issues still to be 
decided are momentous, that the nascent forces seem potent for 
good, and that their movement will ultimately culminate in a series. 
of far-reaching changes deserving the name of revolution. I 
should add, however, that the Peace Treaty of 1913 will not 
abolish the Near Eastern question without leaving an undesirable 
residue. If I had to sum up the salient features of the present 
crisis in a single formula, I should say they are the result of the 
rapid crumbling of a. political system which has for ages been 
firmly rooted in the thinking and feeling of Europe, and of the 
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rivalry between the nations most deeply affected thereby which are 
decorously striving to sway the new synthesis, each one in the 
direction of its own particular interests. 

Probably never before has Europe cut such a ridiculous 
figure as to-day. Intent on leaving the Balkans permanently 
peaceful and independent in political self-completion, she is 
toying with expedients and multiplying makeshifts. She is 
fighting shadows and hitting herself. Aware that if only she 
has a genuine desire to keep the peace, it cannot possibly 
be broken—she conceives that desire, yet continues to fear the 
outbreak of war at every hand’s turn. In other words, she 
wills peace but disbelieves the reality of her volition. It is 
quite certain that each one of the Powers would readily 
consent to a heavy sacrifice rather than drift into war, yet 
each one irrationally suspects the other of designs which cannot be 
realised without the shedding of blood. These baleful misgivings 
are visible in the demeanour of the Great Nations, in the barracks 
and at the Council Board. In Austria-Hungary and Russia the 
number of troops ready to respond to the war clarion exceeds 
considerably the normal peace contingent. Each Government is, 
of course, ready to explain this increase in a harmless way, but all 
the world is alive to the fact that its real motives are hidden out of 
sight. Austria-Hungary points to the occupation of Albania by 
‘Servia as a sufficient justification, and lets it be understood that as 
‘soon as those troops have evacuated the territory, and she and 
‘Servia have settled their differences, she will entertain the idea of 
-disbanding her own extra soldiers.* And, in turn, she complains 
‘that Russia’s army has been augmented by some 350,000 men, 
‘certain classes of the reserves having been kept under arms instead 
of being sent to their homes. The Russians retort that they were 
moved to take this step by Austria’s partial mobilisation, and that 
‘they will retrace it as soon as the cause has ceased to be operative. 


"THE NERVOUS ABILITY OF SERVIAN POLITICIANS. 


The Serbs, on the other hand, whose civil administration is 
‘taking root in Durazzo and other parts of Albania, defend their 
policy by arguments which undoubtedly prove their right to 
pursue it, but leave out of sight other equally forcible arguments 
which demonstrate the folly of exercising that right. ‘‘ Why,’? for 
‘instance, it is asked, ‘‘ should Servia, who is at war with Turkey, 
“be forbidden to occupy the territory of her enemy which she has 
“conquered? ’’ Why, indeed? Albania was part of the Ottoman 
Empire when the campaign began, and will continue to form part 


“*After having sent this article to press I learn that Austria has begun to demobilise. 
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of that Empire until peace is formally concluded. In terms of 
international law those propositions are unanswerable. In 
occupying Albania, Servia is well within her rights. But none 
the less she is playing a dangerous game, as her best friends have 
told her. If every individual nation stood upon its rights 
without abating a jot in favour of its neighbours, war and not 
peace would be the normal state of mankind. Servia, however, 
has gone far beyond her rights if it be a fact—and there is strong 
evidence in support of the allegation—that she has introduced a 
civic Servian administration there, established it on a footing of 
permanency, and allowed it to be understood that it has come to 
stay. It was equally impolitic to coax or compel simple-minded 
Albanians to sign petitions to the Powers asking them to allow 
their districts to be annexed to Servia. Sometimes two or three 
such petitions, purporting to have originated spontaneously in 
places far distant from each other, are worded exactly the same way. 
This mode of procedure, deprecated by Servia’s real friends, 
enables one to understand the irritation of Austrian politicians, the 
increase of the Austrian army, and the insurgence of a fresh danger 
to European peace. 

Servian statesmen enjoy a reputation for cleverness, but they 
seem to labour under one grave defect which I feel tempted to 
call nervous ability. 

But one cannot desire a truer measure of the actual condition of 
Europe than the work done and the work vainly attempted by the 
two bodies of European statesmen now in London—the 
Ambassadors’ Meeting and the Peace Conference. The task of 
the latter is to conclude a Peace Treaty, while that of the former 
is to liquidate the Balkan war without provoking a European 
conflict. If we ask what results have been attained by these two 
assemblies, we learn that the Conference has made no progress, and 
has with difficulty been kept from landing the Balkans into war 
again. The Peace Delegates of the Allies, swayed by Dr. Daneff, 
who, in turn, was moved by his Government, were twice on the 
point of taking precipitate action which would have provoked 
another campaign against Turkey, when they were laboriously 
reined back by the Ambassadors. On the other hand, the meeting 
of the Ambassadors has settled in principle two delicate questions 
turning on Albania and Servia, but has temporarily laid aside all 
other issues of importance, because agreement about them seemed 
hopeless. 


ADRIANOPLE THE CRUX OF THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


As I noted in a former article, it was obvious from the first that 
the crux of the peace negotiations would be the fierce struggle for 
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Adrianople which began during the pourparlers at Chatalja, and 
that upon this rock the efforts to come to an accord might be 
wrecked. And in effect on two occasions they were within an ace 
of being wrecked in consequence of the intemperate ambition or 
the maladroitness of Bulgaria. To have averted that catastrophe 
is one of the Ambassadors’ main titles to recognition. 

The grounds on which Turkey and Bulgaria claim Adrianople, 
each one for itself, are in the last analysis sentimental, and therefore 
beyond the reach of argument. To the Osmanli, this place is not 
merely the strategical key to Constantinople. It is, above all else, 
the sacred city round which cluster the most glorious memories of 
their gallant race. 

Bulgaria’s mainspring of action is likewise sentimental; with 
her it isa matter of amour-propre. She will not forego the fairest 
fruit of an undisputed victory, purchased at enormous cost in men 
and money. To waive her claim to Adrianople would be a 
humiliation, and a rising nation qualifying for the hegemony of 
the Balkans cannot submit to be humbled in the eyes of the world. 
To assert, as some Bulgars have done, that Adrianople is necessary 
as a safeguard against the onslaught of the Turks, is fantastic. 
Turkey is a peace factor in Europe to-day, not the redoubtable 
marplot she once was. Her réle of invader is past. She eschews 
territorial aggrandisement. Asa neighbour she is lamb-like, as a 
friend she would be helpful owing to the vast undeveloped resources 
of which she disposes, and as an ally she may yet become an 
important factor in the history of the Near East. Furthermore, it 
would always be possible to stipulate that the fortresses, if she held 
them, should be razed, and Adrianople rendered useless for defence 
as for attack. But the crucial point is not there. Bulgaria stands 
on her dignity and is resolved to stamp the mark of her dignity 
on all the transactions by which the war is being liquidated. If 
the Gueshoff Cabinet signed a treaty abandoning Adrianople to 
Turkey it could not face the Sobranje and live. Neither would 
peace in the Balkans be worth more than five years’ purchase. 


BULGARIA’S ORIGINAL MISTAKE AND JEALOUSY. 


Under these conditions one is astonished at the short-sightedness 
of the Bulgarians, who at the time when Turkey was suing for 
peace, might have required the surrender of Adrianople as a 
condition of the armistice, but failed to insist. That, I venture to 
think, was a capital error, fertile in untoward consequences. It 
was M. Daneff, President of the Bulgarian Sobranje, who carried 
on those negotiations with the Turks at Chatalja in the name of the 
League. Before tackling the business in hand he consulted his 
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colleagues and learned that the Greeks insisted on the surrender 
of the three beleaguered towns as a condition sine quad non. 
M. Venizelos, the spokesman of the Hellenes, pointed out that the 
enemy was thoroughly demoralised, was suing for peace, and had 
undertaken in advance to assent to any concessions that might be 
demanded, and he urged that the Allies should present a united 
front and hold out for possession of the three towns. 

‘* Let us demand,”’ he said, ‘‘ the cession of Janina, Adrianople, 
““and Scutari.’’ ‘‘ We can get that now if only we insist on it. 
** Unless we do this and make the surrender of the cities a condition 
**on the acceptance of which depends the armistice, we may have 
‘*to suffer enormously in the future. For it is probable the Turks 
** will shortly recover their cold-bloodedness and self-reliance, and 
*“ will refuse to deliver up the strong places. What shall we do 
*“then? That is a danger that should not be lightly incurred. It 
*“ will engender others and cost us time and money, and perhaps 
**men as well. For so long as the fortified places hold out, the 
** Porte will not, cannot, order their surrender.’’ 

On this point the Bulgarians, as the bosses of the Coalition, 
dissented from the Greeks. They were not in a condition to hold 
out just then. Rumours of these differences reaching me, I 
suggested that what the Allies ought to aim at was not an 
armistice at all, but peace preliminaries. That, I explained, would 
supply a solid groundwork for the subsequent negotiations, would 
ensure a rough and ready settlement of essentials, and would 
enable the belligerents to conclude a treaty within two or three 
weeks after the termination of hostilities. | Moreover, it would 
require no more time to bring about than would an armistice. 

That was also the judgment of M. Venizelos, who pressed the 
point vigorously, but the Bulgarian statesman, prompted by the 
resourceful King Ferdinand, demurred. He was in a hurry to 
conclude an armistice, averse to waiting until the Turks should 
give way on the subject of the beleaguered cities, and resolved not 
to be beholden to the Allies even for the slightest military success. 
That determination was the source of the present deadlock. As 
Goethe put it: “‘If you miss the first buttonhole you will not 
*“succeed in buttoning your coat.”’ 

The Bulgarian army, weakened by its tremendous losses and 
jaded by forced marches and continued hardships, could not 
force the Turkish lines at Chatalja. And on that account the 
Bulgarians were almost as eager for a rest as were the Turks, 
and were therefore unwilling to jeopardise the armistice by 
insisting on hard terms. Aware of this, the Greek and Servian 
Premiers offered them the assistance of their respective troops, 
of whom over a hundred thousand could set out at once. 
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These reinforcements would turn the scale and compel the enemy 
to consent to the surrender of the besieged cities. A land march 
on Gallipoli, followed by the capture of its heights, which dominate 
the hills on the opposite shore of the Dardanelles, would enable 
the Allies to keep open the Straits for the passage of the Hellenic 
fleet. And it might be taken for granted that before the Greek 
warships could anchor opposite Stamboul, the Porte would have 
assented to the Allies’ terms, and a lasting peace would have been 
assured. But the Bulgarians, whose passionate desire for military 
glory unalloyed by foreign participation is intelligible, declined 
the offer. They did not, however, frankly refuse it; they 
simply left it without any response. That was the second 
time in the course of the campaign that the proposal was made to 
them by their Allies, and each time it was simply ignored. They 
were resolved to win all achievements in the field by their own 
unaided efforts, or else rely upon diplomacy to eke them out. The 
Bulgarian army would wrest what the nation needed from the 
Ottoman grasp. And as for Constantinople, it must either be 
taken by the artillery and infantry of the little Tsardom or not at 
all. In no case should Greece be permitted to capture it. In 
accordance with these principles Bulgaria turned a deaf ear to the 
proffered aid. Thereupon the Greeks refused to sign the armistice, 
and have continued to wage war ever since. 


THE LATEST TURKISH REVOLUTION. 


It was considerations of the same patriotic but somewhat 
narrow character that determined the quality of Bulgaria’s statecraft 
throughout the negotiations and led to the deadlock, which 
has now been followed by the latest Revolution. The Kiamil 
Cabinet has been overthrown, and the Committee men under 
Mahmoud Shefket Pasha brought in. The new Ministers are, of 
course, as patriotic as their predecessors, but their policy is 
different. They are in favour, it is said, of fighting for Adrianople 
to the bitter end. If so, they are about to risk the very existence 
of the Ottoman Empire on a single throw of the dice. The only 
hope left is that once they have seized the reins of power, which 
was their main object, they may remain satisfied with that. 
Moreover, they may, on coming into office and assuming 
responsibility, find that it was Fate which uttered its immutable 
decree through the Grand Council which put the hopes of Turkey 
in the hands of the Powers. For although their army be excellent, 
the war-nerve, money, is absent. And without that no war is 
possible. One expedient may perhaps occur to them, to confiscate 
the sums belonging to the public debt. One hopes they will never 
humiliate their fatherland by shameless spoliation. And yet, that 
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act of madness might perhaps save the Empire. For Europe would 
then be obliged to control the financial administration of Turkey, 
with admirable results. In a quarter of a century the population 
of Turkey would doubtless be one of the most prosperous in 
Europe. At present (January 24th) one is reduced to vague surmises 
respecting the future. The Powers and the Balkan States must 
await the reply to the Collective Note of the Powers, which will 
have to be despatched by the Government. 


THE GREAT POWERS UPHOLD BULGARIA’S CLAIM. 


But to return to what went before. For the Powers, once 
the sittings of the Peace Conference were ‘‘ suspended,’’ it 
was no easy matter to decide what to do. To mediate 
between the belligerents was not feasible, seeing that neither side 
was ready to abide by an adverse ruling. On the other hand, 
coercion was out of the question because neutral States cannot take 
sides. Moral pressure might, of course, be put upon one or other 
of the belligerents, but even that could with difficulty be reconciled 
with the spirit of neutrality, and in any case it might well prove 
ineffectual. A naval demonstration was advocated by many who 
seemed to think that if the end is good—as the maintenance of 
peace undoubtedly is—the means do not matter one jot. But 
respect for international law is at such a low ebb to-day that Europe 
will not willingly lessen it still further. A naval demonstration 
would have noxious effects. Not only would it constitute a breach 
of neutrality, but it would also create a pernicious precedent for 
intervention. If Greece and Bulgaria were to quarrel later on 
about Salonika and hostilities between them were imminent, the 
Powers would be expected to intervene, whereas it is of the highest 
importance that Europe should henceforward leave Balkan disputes 
to be fought out by Balkan peoples. That is the logical and 
desirable conclusion of the present crisis. 

The Powers decided to advise Turkey to allow Bulgaria to 
include the city of Adrianople within her frontiers. If this had 
not been done, and if peace had been concluded within two or three 
weeks of the armistice, Turkey might possibly have retained the 
holy city. The motives for this advice lie near the surface. To be 
satisfactory, the settlement of outstanding questions and the 
establishment of frontiers must be permanent. It would be bad 
policy to resort to short-lived expedients. To leave Adrianople 
under the sway of the Sultan would be a temporary makeshift; 
the Bulgarians would plot and plan incessantly until they annexed 
it. And this striving would keep the Balkan Peninsula in a state 
of ruinous unrest. Furthermore, there is this to be said: 
Adrianople is in a state of siege, and although the defenders are 
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heroes, they are not workers of miracles. Consequently the town 
must fall, sooner or later, and as soon as it falls it ceases for ever 
to be Turkish. To vindicate it for the Sultan, therefore, would be 
lost time unless Europe were prepared to wage war against the 
Allies. That is why the Powers were desirous of seeing the Porte 
approach the question ina spirit of compromise. Butas mere counsel 
volunteered to the Porte has little or no effect, the question waxed 
urgent, in what form should pressure be brought to bear on the 
Ottoman Cabinet. 


STORY OF THE COLLECTIVE NOTE. 


A Collective Note of admonition and advice was ultimately hit 
upon as the least objectionable way of influencing the Ottoman 
people. Imagining that the Ambassadors in the Turkish capital, 
who can feel the pulse of the nation and are familiar with the 
temper of Ottoman statesmen, would be best qualified to word such 
a communication, the Powers charged them with the task. These 
gentlemen accordingly drew up a document which was to bring 
before the minds of Ottoman Ministers with clearness and force the 
advisability, in the interests of their fatherland, of making a merit 
of necessity, sacrificing Adrianople to Bulgaria, and yielding up 
the islands to the Powers, who would dispose of them as they list.. 
Now, it sometimes happens that precisely the people who are 
nearest to the stage miss certain effects which only distance enables 
the observer to appreciate. And something analogous occurred 
in this case. The Note drafted by the Ambassadors in Con- 
stantinople was submitted to the Ambassadors in London, who, 
looking at the elements of the problem in more correct perspective, 
found fault with certain redundancies of style in it, and took 
exception to certain ‘‘ things which had better be left unsaid.’’ And 
with these critical remarks the draft was sent back to the Powers. 

Soon after this the Governments set aside the amended draft 
Note and requested the Ambassadors’ Meeting in London to indite 
anew one. The work was begun at once, and from that moment 
onward proceedings moved with extreme rapidity until some delay 
was occasioned by a certain legitimate objection raised by Germany 
to two phrases. The Collective Note in its unamended form was 
written and its wording approved unanimously. This document 
was despatched on Friday, the roth, to the Cabinets for approval. 
Through this stage too the Note passed without delay. All the 
Foreign Offices endorsed it, Germany alone suggesting the verbal 
alteration alluded to. The modification called for was slight, 
turning upon two words only, and was admitted by all to be quite 
reasonable. In making this formal change, however, there was 
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no time lost in the English capital, and the amended document was 
telegraphed back to the Governments on the 13th. So far every- 
thing is clear. Thenceforward, however, our view is obstructed 
by fog. The Note which would, it was thought, be delivered on 
Wednesday, was not communicated to the Porte until Saturday. 
Why? Nobody appears able to answer this question. 

Among the many conjectures yet published I have not seen any 
based on a supposition which commends itself to me as probable, 
viz., the temporary confusion in which things in the Wilhelm- 
strasse were doubtless thrown by the death of Kiderlen-Waechter 
and the appointment of his successor. Herr von Jagow had not 
yet had time to familiarise himself with the current business of 
his department, and it is on the cards that the delay of which the 
Balkan Allies bitterly complain may stand in causal nexus with 
that. Anyhow, the hypothesis is possible. Sheer impossible is 
the assumption that Germany is endeavouring to undo with one 
hand what she has done with the other hand. There can be no 
doubt that she is to the full as zealous in her efforts to safeguard 
peace as is France or Russia. Her hand and spirit may be traced 
distinctly in every part of the strenuous endeavour put forth by 
Europe to keep the Balkan conflagration from spreading. Setting 
her acts thus full against the light, one must perceive the absurdity 
of the accusations of double-dealing which have been wildly hurled 
against her Government. At last the historic document was read 
and presented to the Porte. 


HISTORY OF THE LITTLE COLLECTIVE: NOTE OF 
THE, -ALLIES. 


FATE OF ADRIANOPLE. 


In the Collective Note the Powers advise the Porte to reconcile 
itself to the loss of the city of Adrianople, which must in any case 
pass to Bulgaria in virtue of the fortune of war. They also ask 
Turkey to allow the future of the A‘ gean Islands to be determined 
by the Powers, which will endeavour in return to safeguard 
Mussulman interests in Adrianople and will undertake that the 
solution given to the problem of the islands shall exclude all 
menace to the security of Turkey. On the other hand, the 
Governments of these States hold out a prospect of moral and 
material support to the Sublime Porte in the work of repairing the 
evils of war and developing the resources of the Ottoman Empire 
in Asia. 

On January 22nd the news came that the Grand Council 
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at Stamboul approved Kiamil’s policy, and confided Turkey's 
destinies to the Powers. And that was a reasonable decision. 
Unfortunately, we now learn that a revolution has swept away the 
Kiamil Cabinet and pitchforked the Committee men into its 
place. What will happen next is mere matter of conjecture. 
As yet the reply has not been drafted, and it would be unwise 
to speculate upon the gist of it. All that one usefully can 
say is that Adrianople, the strategical key to the Turkish 
capital, is certain to become a Bulgarian town. Whether, 
as the Greeks hope, this acquisition will move the Bulgarians 
to cede Salonica to King George, is doubtful. Speaking 
personally for myself, I fancy it will not. As for the A‘gean 
Islands, nobody, not even the Prime Ministers, can say what 
will become of them. Some are occupied by Greece; others 
would also have been seized by that State if they were not held by 
Italy, who is bound to deliver them up to Turkey as soon as 
Tripoli is evacuated. Turkey, therefore, in abandoning them to 
the Powers would have to make up her mind to accept any solution 
which the Powers might choose to favour, even though it gave to 
Greece those “‘ reserved ’’ islands which, like Chios, are regarded, 
and have ever been treated, as strategically forming part of the 
coast of Asia Minor. 

Before the Powers had drafted their Note, the Peace Delegates, 
or rather Dr. Daneff, who sometimes passes as their leader, put 
on record their judgment that a Collective Note by itself would not 
take effect on the Turks. This was done in a conversation which 
was carried on between this statesman and Sir Edward Grey at 
the Foreign Office, when the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
was exhorting the Delegates of the Allies to meet the Turks in 
Conference once more and to discuss other proposals of Reshid 
Pasha’s. Dr. Daneff volunteered the opinion that a Collective 
Note from the Powers would prove inefficacious unless it were 
followed up with some more convincing proof of Europe’s single- 
mindedness and resolve to accomplish its object in spite of 
obstacles. Then the Bulgarian Delegate alluded to the naval 
demonstration which was being talked about, and expressed his 
belief that that might be a sufficient sanction. This was the 
opinion and desire prevalent in Sofia, whence the Bulgarian 
Delegation draws its inspiration. Europe was to be harnessed to 
the Balkan State chariot, and to draw that to the places in which 
the Allies desire to hoist their respective flags. The Great Powers 
therefore may violate their neutrality when it is a question of 
helping the Balkan realms to expand or consolidate, but they 
would be committing the inexpiable sin were they to meddle in the 
internal affairs of those nations. That is the ruling idea. Now 
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the aim of the Great Powers is divergent from this. They are 
eager to leave Balkan interests entirely to the Balkan States, and 
to let these settle their own disputes peacefully or otherwise as they 
may deem fit. 


THE BULGARS AGAIN ENDEAVOUR TO EFFECT A 
RUPTURE. 


The Bulgarians are an obstinate race who owe more to dogged 
perseverance than to dash or enterprise. And the statesmen in 
Sofia, learning that those schemes of theirs were not adopted by 
the Powers, resolved to substitute others tending to the same goal. 
And again M. Daneff was charged with their realisation. On 
Sunday, January 12th, a communication was made by the 
Bulgarian to the Greek Delegation, the principal members of 
which were then at Oxford. On the following day, M. Madjaroff 
called on the Greek Minister, M. Gennadius, and, in an off-hand 
manner, informed him that the Sofia Cabinet had instructed 
M. Daneff to break off negotiations and to despatch a joint Note 
from the Allies to the Porte apprising it of the fact. That was all. 
There was no explanation, no further data, nothing but a request 
that the announcement be made to M. Venizelos. 

That communication, which was practically an order to the 
Delegates to allow the Sofia Cabinet to take fateful steps in their 
name, did not elicit a favourable response from the Greeks. They 
perceived no conclusive grounds for it; they deemed it impolitic 
to cross, and perhaps thwart, Europe’s efforts to persuade the 
Porte, and they were unwilling to assume responsibility for it. It 
was finally decided that a meeting of the Allies should be convened 
at the Hyde Park Hotel. It was well attended. The Bulgarian 
Delegate, M. Madjaroff, who was in the chair, told the members 
present that the Bulgarian Government had telegraphed the 
instructions on which it was proposed that action should now be 
taken. M. Madjaroff, plied by the others with questions as to 
motives, outlook, and ulterior action, answered vaguely, and 
alluded to Dr. Daneff, who, however, was absent. It had been 
arranged that the meeting should not be officially opened until 
M. Daneff arrived; accordingly, they waited for him long and 
patiently. At last, however, a message was received over the 
telephone to the effect that Dr. Daneff was about to have an 
important interview with a certain Ambassador and would, there- 
fore, be unable to take the chair or appear at the meeting, which 
was soon afterwards dissolved. The evening papers were then 
authorised by the Delegates to publish a sensational item of news 
to the effect that the Allies had resolved to draw up a Collective 
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Note to be presented to Turkey at the same time as the Collective 
Note of the Powers. Its object being to provide the drastic 
sanction which would otherwise be lacking, seeing that the naval 
demonstration would not take place, the Note would declare the 
peace negotiations a failure, denounce the armistice, and proceed 
to a renewal of hostilities unless the terms proposed by the Allies 


were accepted. 


WHAT WOULD THEY FIGHT FOR NOW? 


Astonished at this exhibition of political unwisdom, I sought 
out one of the leading Delegates and asked him whether the story 
was true. He said it was. He and his colleagues, he explained, 
were tired of waiting. I inquired-why they would not wait for the 
fall of Adrianople, which, according to their own account, was 
imminent. The answer was evasive. Either the Great Powers, 
I was told, must intervene or hostilities must reeommence. There 
was no third term. And the action of the Powers was described as 
academical, and would, I was assured, be smiled at by Turkey, 
who only answers to the whip. In order to reinforce that action the 
Allies would present their own sharp little Note, and if that failed 
to produce the desired effect they must have recourse to arms 
again. In reply to my question what they would fight for, they 
answered, Adrianople. ‘‘ But you will get Adrianople in any and 
‘“every case without striking a blow,’’ I objected. ‘‘ Well, then, 
‘“we might win the Midia Rodosto line of frontier.’? ‘‘ Never,’’ 
I answered, “‘ for Europe will not allow Bulgaria to have a footing 
““on the Marmora seaboard.’’ ‘‘ Oh, well, we will simply fight to 
“end the war.”’ ‘‘ But your campaign will put off the termination 
‘‘ of hostilities in lieu of hastening it. If you can wait four or five 
““ weeks in comfort, why spend the time in shedding human blood 
““to no purpose? If you went to work in that style, you would 
“‘ forfeit the sympathies of every civilised nation on the globe.”’ 

Meanwhile, the Ambassador whom M. Daneff was interviewing 
had read the Bulgarian Delegate a lecture on statecraft, the fitness 
of things in politics, and the folly of first enlisting the help of 
Europe and then baffling Europe’s efforts to give it. On the 
other hand, the Powers made emphatic representations at Sofia, 
and the baleful project was dropped. On all sides the Bulgarians 
were blamed for being over-anxious to leave nothing to chance. 

In statecraft, as in love, too much is not enough. 

The question of Adrianople is the only one that divides the 
Turks and the Allies by a bridgeless chasm. If the Powers had 
not taken sides, and if peace had been concluded within two, or 
three, or even four weeks after the cessation of hostilities, I believe 
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that Turkey could have retained possession of the “ sacred city.’’ 
But once Europe officially recognised Bulgaria’s claim to the sacred 
city of the Osmanli and peace negotiations were protracted end- 
lessly, all hope of keeping Adrianople vanished for the Turk. 


FATE OF THE ISLANDS. 


The future of the islands of the Archipelago affects the 
belligerents and the chances of peace much less perceptibly. It is 
essentially a matter for the Powers and Turkey, and according to 
the Ambassadors, a very easy problem to solve. But the moment 
one enters into particulars, difficulties crop up which seem 
deterrent. And yet they are still hardly tangible. Italy holds 
certain islands occupied, and is bound by treaty to return them to 
Turkey as soon as Tripoli is evacuated by Ottoman troops. And 
in view of this stipulation she refuses to deliver them up to Greece. 
On the other hand, it is certain that Greece would have captured 
them all, were it not for the Italian occupation. Again, the Greeks, 
who covet all the islands, are suspicious of Italian designs. It is 
supposed that King Victor Emmanuel regards with longing eyes 
the island of Rhodes, around which cluster so many and such 
glorious Italian memories, and that the King’s Secretary of State 
for the Navy craves the island of Astypalzea, which is the most 
useful of them all from a strategical point of view. It is further 
assumed that Italy has no intention of claiming the occupied 
territories now, were it only because of the incongruity of seeking 
to utilise Greek victories to deprive the Greek nation of their spoils 
of war. Moreover, Italy could not put forward such a demand 
without offering an irresistible temptation to certain other Powers 
to set up analogous claims, whereupon the question of compensa- 
tion all round would become acute. For it is believed that Great 
Britain regards the Mediterranean problem, which a certain limited 
number of Powers are now working out, in much the same 
light as Italy and Austria-Hungary contemplate the Adriatic 
question. They will not brook the advent on the scene of other 
powerful competitors. 

Treated on its ethnographical merits the question of the islands 
offers no difficulty. The population is Greek by race, language, and 
sympathies. It ardently desires to be united with the kingdom of 
the Hellenes, and is ready to contribute to the attainment of this 
end, if necessary, by making heavy sacrifices. The Powers are 
agreed that most of the islands shall be given to King George’s 
Government, that being the only solution consonant at once with 
equity and political expediency. There are, however, certain 
reserves made in respect of the four islands which command the 
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entrance to the Straits, and must, it is contended, for that reason 
remain in possession of the guardian of the Dardanelles— 
Turkey; and there are two—Chios and Mitylene—which form 
strategically part of the coast of Asia Minor, and should not, in the 
judgment of one or more of the Powers, be torn from that sea- 
board. Turkey contends that if she is to exist at all, these reserves 
are vital to her, and that if the Powers are minded to deprive her 
of all the islands they ought to parcel out her Asiatic as well as 
her European possessions. And on those grounds she has hitherto 
refused to put the fate of the islands in the hands of Europe. 


GREECE’S CLAIM TO THE. ARCHIPELAGO. 


To the Greeks the question appears in a different light. They 
contend that the award of the Powers ought to grant them all the 
islands, without exception. 


‘“ You cannot,’’ they argue, ‘‘ set up any principle in virtue of 
which you adjudge us only one group of islands, and leave another 
to our enemy. Look at the matter from any point of view you 
list, and you will have to admit that our claims to them all are 
unanswerable. There is no line of cleavage by which you may 
split them up. From early times and under all régimes, the 
4Egean isles have constituted a community one and _ indivisible. 
And that is natural, seeing that they are inhabited by the same 
ethnic elements, and are characterised by identical conditions, 
economic and maritime. These common features have in all 
periods of their history contributed to draw them together, and 
sunder them from the Asiatic mainland. Hence community of 
interests and identity of political experience form the only thread 
on which the history of the islanders hangs. It was not until after 
the Greek revolution of 1821 that, in consequence of discord 
among diplomatists, the islands were divided—those of the West, 
the Cyclades, being given to Greece, while those of the East, the 
Sporades, were left with Turkey. This scission was arbitrary. 
The people who remained under Ottoman rule preserved their own 
nationality, self-consciousness, traditions, language, and political 
ideal intact and unsullied amid the infamies of despotic misrule. 
They have never ceased to demand union with Greece, and their 
economic life always differed widely from that of the Asiatic 
mainland.’’ 

‘* To-day, when you have an opportunity of righting the blunder 
committed in the year 1821, it would be folly to perpetuate it. 
The campaign we have so successfully terminated has set the minds 
of our brethren of the Sporades ablaze with desire to be united 
with us politically. If you withstand that impulse to-day, you 
defeat your own object and only postpone the realisation of our 
striving. In other words, you ensure the instability of the new 
order of things, and render the peace of South-Eastern Europe 
precarious. So long as any of these islands remain under Ottoman 
sway, there will be a Near-Eastern Question, political ferment, 
armed risings, and most of the concomitants of the old régime 
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In the wake of Turkey’s sway or suzerainty will follow restlessness, 
agitation, rebellion, war. They are its corollaries. And for whose 
Sake, or what, would you perpetuate them? Surely not on 
Turkey’s behoof, for she would not profit by the arrangement. On 
the contrary, possession of any of the islands would be disastrous 
to her. To the islanders it would be a curse, and to Greece a 
constant source of danger.”’ 

‘Would you smooth away the difficulty by bestowing upon the 
islands or some of them a régime of autonomy? This expedient 
would solve nothing. It would not satisfy Turkey, nor would it 
tranquillise the islanders. On the contrary, the energies of the 
population, diverted from cultural channels, would be utterly 
wasted in political strife and bitterness. Each of the islands would 
become a Crete in miniature. The condition of Greece would be as 
unenviable as it has been for the past two or three years, with 
deputies returned to the Athens Parliament whom the Hellenic 
Government is bound by Europe to exclude, yet obliged withal 
by the nation to welcome and admit.’’ 


GREECE’S PROPOSALS TO NEUTRALISE CERTAIN 
ISLANDS. 


““ That, under such conditions, another war with Turkey might 
any day break out is self-evident. And the Turks, so long as they 
possess the islands, will feel it their duty to maintain a fleet for the 
defence of them—a fleet which they would not otherwise require. 
Greece, too, would deem it incumbent on her to build a supple- 
mentary navy for the sole purpose of tackling Turkey. And neither 
islands nor the Mother Country could or would rest until Grecia 
irredenta was brought back to the paternal hearth and home.”’ 


Another argument worth recording is derived from the economic 
order. The only islands which are self-supporting are precisely 
those larger ones which it is proposed by one or two of the Powers 
to leave under the Sultan’s rule. The others are nearly all rocks. 
Greece, if she were awarded only the latter, would find herself in an 
unenviable plight. For having by dint of painful exertions and 
heroic sacrifices won for herself a number of islands which belonged 
to her by every acknowledged right, human and divine, she would 
be bereft of those of which the possession is profitable, and would 
receive the others which would involve her in continual expense. 
Such an arrangement she would decline to accept. Nay, she will 
not give up the islands she has occupied. Which of the Great 
Powers will compel her troops to evacuate them ? 

If Europe allows her to take over the Archipelago, Greece is 
willing to meet the demands of the Powers in a liberal spirit. She 
would undertake not to use the islands as naval bases, to demolish 
all the fortresses there, and never to alienate them temporarily 
or in perpetuity to any foreign Government. And _ this 
stipulation would, it is contended, prove more advantageous to the 
Turks than actual possession could be. For in the latter case the 
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islands would be liable to invasion in war-time and Turkey must 
keep a navy to defend them, whereas if they were neutralised they 
would be inviolate and inviolable even in war-time, and no Greek 
battleship would venture near them. 

Those are the arguments summarised. What the practical con- 
clusion will be, it is not easy to foretell. France and Great Britain 
have, from the first, favoured the claims of Greece. Russia, at 
the outset, made certain reserves which she dropped when the Greek 
proposals were put forward. Italy holds certain islands in trust for 
Turkey, and would fain return them to Turkey when the stipulated 
hour has struck. As yet she claims none of them for herself, and 
her Premier, Signor Giolitti, has declared solemnly that she 
harbours no intention of retaining any of them; but she is disposed 
to think that certain islands are indispensable to Turkey if she is 
to be a real live Power in the future. And in any case, Turkey, 
the Consulta argues, ought to receive back some of the islands if 
Adrianople is to be wrested from her by the Allies. 


RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA SUCCESSFUL. 
NEITHER VANQUISHED NOR VICTORS. 


One is disquieted at sight of the long list of problems which have 
been put on one side as too arduous to be solved at the 
Ambassadors’ Meeting. Looking at them, one feels that hardly 
any progress has been made since the armistice was concluded 
at Chatalja. And yet a little reflection will show that much good 
work has been accomplished by the Ambassadors during that time. 
To begin with, the peace of Europe has been safeguarded and a 
resumption of hostilities among the four States that signed the 
armistice has been hindered. And those results are most welcome. 
Then the two Great Powers, Russia and Austria-Hungary, who 
have been struggling hard to achieve in the Balkans certain aims 
necessary to the furtherance of their national interests, have both 
attained their main objects without making bad blood or shedding 
good blood. Austria has contrived to carve out of European 
Turkey a new State, to be known in future as Albania; a 
State which will shortly be self-governing, independent, and 
endowed with all the requirements of a viable community. 
True, the frontiers of the new realm have not yet been traced, 
and it is on the cards that the task may subject the. peace 
policy of the two interested Powers to a severe strain. None the 
less, however, the worst of the ordeal is over, and the danger is 
fast diminishing. 

Russia, too, has gained her point in like fashion and to a like 
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extent, without embittering her rival, and M. Sazonoff’s statesman- 
like policy has thus received ample justification. The Tsar’s 
Foreign Secretary has given to Servia a necessary of life, and given 
it under conditions more durable and propitious than those which 
the Belgrade Cabinet demanded. What they asked for was the 
cession of a port on the Adriatic, Durazzo for choice, and of a 
“corridor ’’ leading through foreign territory to it. And if this 
had been granted them Servia would be at the mercy of Austria- 
Hungary whenever the two quarrelled. The ‘‘corridor’’ could 
easily be occupied or the port blocked by the neighbouring Great 
Power, and Servia’s outlet to the sea nullified. But what the 
Serbs, thanks to Russia’s advocacy and Austria’s spirit of 
compromise, are now about to obtain is a port which will be always 
open to their imports and exports, and a railway which no quarrel 
with Austria-Hungary can block. They will both be neutralised 
and internationalised, and therefore unassailable. Surely this is 
a vast improvement on the pristine project conceived in Belgrade. 
And for Russian diplomacy it is an achievement which deserves 
to be rated very high. 


ROUMANIA VERSUS BULGARIA. 


The rights and wrongs of the Bulgaro-Roumanian quarrel are 
pretty well known. Roumania’s present frontier with Bulgaria is, 
from a military point of view, untenable. The Bulgarian land on 
which it is situate—the Dobrudja—was thrust upon her by Europe 
at the Congress of Berlin as a substitute for the fertile province, 
Bessarabia, which was cut from Roumania and handed over to 
the Tsardom. The Danube flows in one bed as far as the town of 
Silistria, where it forks out into two branches—one flowing north- 
wards towards Braila, and the other south-eastwards to Constanza. 
Between these two arms hard by Silistria, there is a morass from 
ten to fourteen miles broad, and in spring the inundations there 
turn the country into a wide lake. It is consequently impossible 
to have a bridge over the river at that place—which so long as 
Silistria remains Bulgarian is the only site—which shall be at once 
strong, defensible, and cheap. The bridge already there is about 
nine miles long, and cannot be effectually protected. It is only 
where the Danube has but one arm that one can throw a bridge of, 
say, two kilometres over it. That is one point. 

Access to the sea is vital to Roumania. Without it the 
community would die of suffocation. Roumanian foreign trade is, 
for a Balkan State, enormous. The annual turnover exceeds a 
thousand million francs. Consequently it is far in excess of the 
foreign commerce of all the other Balkan States-put together. 
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Manifestly, therefore, an outlet to the sea is a matter of life and 
death to this enterprising nation. Now the only route seawards 
which it at present owns is the Dobrudja. Therefore it must be 
able to defend that route efficaciously. That proposition is self- . 
evident. Well, the Roumanians cannot do this as things are now. 
Their frontiers are against them. Yet if they lost their hold of 
the Dobrudja they would lose their commercial, nay, their inter- 
national, status. If the Serbs, who have but a relatively small 
foreign trade, almost set Europe on fire in order that they might 
receive a port on the Adriatic, what is to be said of Roumania, 
whose commerce is so extensive, so lucrative, and so progressive ? 

But is there any danger, one may ask, of Bulgaria attempting 
to wrest the Dobrudja from their grasp? None whatever, replies 
the Bulgarian statesman. And Roumania hails the assurance with 
joy. But nowadays it is not statesmen who decide these issues 
with finality. The policy of latter-day nations is the outcome not 
so much of the deliberate systematic striving of a powerful 
personality eager to impress the quality of his own mind on the 
history of his day, as of the spirit of the people. Well, the spirit 
of the Bulgarian people, say the Roumanians, is embodied in 
land-thirst. And they hanker after the district that once was theirs. 
Nay, they feel compelled to retake it, to incorporate it in King 
Ferdinand’s realm. And herein we discern the danger, which, 
however remote it may now seem, must be guarded against in time 
and effectively. 


BULGARIA’S PROPAGANDA AGAINST ROUMANIA. 


What gives deep importance to this attitude of the nation, as 
distinguished from its leaders, is the circumstance that a popular 
propaganda against leaving the Dobrudja with Roumania is being 
continuously carried on to keep these sentiments alive in the minds 
of the Bulgarian people. And it is approved by the Bulgarian 
Government. This detail is unknown in Western Europe. To 
the Roumanians it is a commonplace of foreign politics. In 
military schools, in books for the soldiers, wherever the young 
generation is trained and brought up, this doctrine is spread, these 
principles are inculcated, this spirit is fostered. ‘‘ Bulgaria,’’ these 
people say, ‘‘must, when she is no longer absorbed by the sufferings 
‘of Macedonia, turn her attention to the Roumanian Dobrudja, 
“tear it from Roumania, and incorporate it in the Bulgarian 
“Tsardom.’’ Bulgaria is now a formidable Balkan State. In 
twenty or thirty years its population may number some 15,000,000. 
Half-a-century in the life of a nation is a brief span of existence, and 
a statesman is excusable if he looks twenty years ahead. Now if 
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Roumania were cut off from the Black Sea, she would soon cease 
to exist. All Bulgaria is being taught that the Dobrudja and two 
Servian districts are pieces of unredeemed territory of hers, which 
she will one day take back. The soldiers imbibe these aspirations, 
and will fight with enthusiasm to realise them whenever the order is 
given. 

One popular book in which this tenet is taught is The 
Bulgarian Manual for Military Recruits of all Arms, sixth edition. 
Revised and augmented by the Captains of the Reserve, Guyguloff 
and Koteff, Sofia, 1911. Edition in accordance with the order of 
the War Minister, No. 76, March 14th, 1907, and authorised by 
the Chief of the General Staff of the Army. This manual, which 
is distributed among the soldiers, contains a map in which the 
Roumanian Dobrudja is marked as ‘‘ Bulgaria Irredenta.’’ And 
in schools the same doctrines are taught. What further proof, 
ask Roumanians, is needed of the tendencies which are fast gaining 
the mastery in Bulgaria? 

If these data are taken into consideration by the British and 


Continental people, they will begin to understand the claim, the 
title, and the moderation of the Roumanians. 


LATEST PHASE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION. 


At the moment of writing, the situation and its dangers may be 
briefly characterised as follows. To the bulk of outsiders a 
resumption of hostilities between the belligerents appears probable, 
and may be rendered unavoidable by the Turkish reply to the 
Collective Note which will be given by the new Cabinet of 
Mahmoud Shefket in a few days. These apprehensions, now 
shared by the Bourses of Europe, are apparently corroborated by 
the attitude of the Allies. On the other hand, both belligerents 
stand to lose much without the faintest chance of gaining anything 
by a renewal of the war. The Bulgarians will have to 
satisfy Roumania’s demands in full, and then to seek and find 
compensation by giving themselves a correspondingly larger share 
of the common spoils of the Coalition. For this and financial 
reasons, I should have looked upon the armistice as stable, and 
likely to endure were it not for the sudden rising, and the fall of 
Kiamil. 

Since the day on which Dr. Daneff, on behalf of Bulgaria, 
admitted the principle of a transfer of territory in settlement of 
Roumania’s claim, the dispute between those two kingdoms lost 
its acuteness, and to-day one can sum up the latest phase of that 
dispute by saying that if the belligerents decide to fight again, 
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Bulgaria will have to prepare hurriedly for the campaign by 
conceding Roumania’s demands in full; whereas if Turkey and 
the Allies strike a compromise about their frontiers, Roumania 
must hearken to the counsels of the Powers, trust to the results of 
their good offices, and make the best of a poor bargain. 

In threshing out the differences between Austria-Hungary and 
Servia, differences which affect Albania, Montenegro, Italy, and, 
indirectly, Russia, it will be impossible to avoid jars. But it seems 
feasible to steer clear of hostilities. And considering the sincerity 
of the desire for peace manifested by the interested Powers, as well 
as by the broad spirit of give-and-take displayed by Count 
®Berchtold and M. Sazonoff, I feel sanguine that however wide the 
divergences of views, peace will be preserved. It should not be 
forgotten that Austria is the Power most profoundly affected by 
the shifting of the political balance in the Near East, and by its 
manifold consequences. Without her goodwill these vast changes 
could not have been effected. But if she has modified her methods 
and altered her policy, she has not relinquished her aims, sacrificed 
her interests, nor waived her rights. The losses incurred in one 
way must therefore be made good in another way. Her statesmen, 
Counts Aehrenthal and Berchtold, have worked out a scheme of 
political compensation with artistic compieteness and_ perfect 
consistency of motive, and that she is firmly resolved to realise. If 
she encounters hindrances, they will be displaced. And here we 
catch sight of the danger-point. It will be reached when the 
Albanian knot of problems comes up for discussion and the two 
conflicting points of view stand revealed. I may say, however, that 
I do not believe in the likelihood of a European war arising out 
of the issues which still remain contentious. At the same time it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the dispute turns upon Scutari 
or Djakova. It is an acute aspect of Austro-Russian rivalry. For 
in making out the boundaries of Albania and providing for the 
vital requirements of this new State, Austria~Hungary is really 
furthering legitimate interests of her own—the creation of new 
markets and the development of friendly nations—which her 
statesmen feel unable to sacrifice even for the interests of peace. 


E. J. DILton. 
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THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE AND BACON. 


ONSIDERABLY more than three centuries have passed since 
i the essay took form under the hands of those masters of 
literature and life, Michel Seigneur de Montaigne and Francis 
Lord Verulam. In 1580 appeared the first edition of Les Essais 
de Michel Seigneur de Montaigne. He tells us in his essay on 
‘** Learning to die,’’ that ‘‘ Je nasquis entre unze heures et midy 
“le dernier jour de Febvrier, 1533.’’* He died on September 13th, 
1592. He was forty-seven when his essays were published, but 
he had been writing them many years. The essay above referred 
to was written when he was thirty-nine. Francis Bacon was born 
in 1561, and died in 1626. He quotes Montaigne in his essay on 
“Truth,’’ and is obviously at every turn indebted to his great 
contemporary. But there is a fundamental distinction between 
the two men. Montaigne throughout is dwelling, as the religious 
thinkers who influenced the life of his father’s generation dwelt, on 
the interior life, and is striving always to find that perfect balance of 
the inner life which will make man superior to the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune, that will make him indifferent even to death ; 
he writes, “‘ La préméditation de la mort, est préméditation de la 
“‘liberté.”’ Bacon, on the other hand, has escaped the influence of 
the French and English mystics. Throughout he dwells, indeed, 
on the external life and is striving always to find that perfect 
balance of the outer life which will make man live in equilibrium in 
his relations with men. That Bacon at times finds himself in 
contact with the inner life the essays prove; and his great mind, 
under the influence of Montaigne, sees the problem and does not 
shirk it. But primarily Bacon is the apostle of Worldliness, and 
Montaigne of Other-Worldliness. 

The sumptuous edition of Bacon’s Essays} recently issued 


* Les Essats de Michel Seigneur de Montaigne. Edition nouvelle. (A. Rouen chez 
Thomas Dare. 1619.) 
t Bacon's Essays. Sydney Edition. Edited by Sydney!Humphreys. (A. & C. Black.) 
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is a reprint of the edition of 1673 with the touching 
dedication to Bishop Andrews that Bacon prefixed in 1622 to 
the Advertisement touching an Holy War, and the dedication to 
the 1625 edition of the Essays. The priceless first edition of the 
Essays was issued in 1597. In 1612 came a volume of thirty-eight 
essays, twenty-nine of which were new. In the last edition issued 
by the author, in 1625, there were fifty-eight essays. Meantime an 
Italian edition had been issued in London in 1618 and this was 
followed in 1619 by an edition published in Florence. The form 
of the essay, as old at least as the days when Theophrastus wrote 
down the Characters of Men, took a new significance when these 
writers adopted this form to set forth their view of the meaning of 
life. In England the vogue passed on to Ben Jonson, to Cowley 
and Dryden, Addison, Steele dnd Cowper. The form appealed to 
the Elizabethan mind, and as Mr. Harold Routh points out in his 
admirable remarks on Bacon’s essays in the Cambridge History 
of English Literature, there were many experiments in this 
particular form between the first and third editions of Bacon’s 
Essays. The essay indeed stood, and stands, to general prose 
literature in much the same relation as the sonnet stands to other 
poetry. The essay, like the sonnet, is brief and yet capable of 
remarkable variety of use in the hands of a master. In so far as 
it is a form the essay, like the sonnet, may be used by a mere 
formalist who possesses neither genius nor judgment, and for this 
reason we find that most sonnets, like most essays, are jejune, dull, 
and unprofitable. Forms tempt into literature those who would 
be better employed in almost anything else. But it is the very 
limitations of the sonnet and the essay that, in the hands of a great 
master of verse or prose, contribute to the magnificence of the 
result. Great sonnets in any language are rare, but when they 
occur they are imperishable since they embody, in a form that has 
lost all formal harshness in its overflowing corona of sound, ideas 
that are eternally luminous. Of the essay something analogous 
may be said. As to form, its limitations of length (this does 
not apply, of course, to all Montaigne’s essays, some of which 
are very long) make it essential that each sentence, that 
each word, should have its due weight and balance as part of a 
closely restricted whole; that the whole should present a concrete 
contribution to living thought. This involves a perfect mastery of 
language, the power to frame in words a complete and tangible 
image of a complete idea. This mastery and power will enable the 
writer to make the best use of his language; to wring from it that 
beauty of balance and rhythm which is as much an attribute of 
prose as of poetry. But an essay in such a form necessarily has 
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the qualities that distinguish the essay from all other prose writing. 
An essayist who has achieved such formal excellence has only done 
so not merely by following the rules of a craft, but by obeying the 
first law of art, that is by imposing upon his material the vital 
characteristics of his own personality. The essayist writes himself 
into his essay, and the theme treated exhibits not merely the writer's 
views for the time being on the subject in hand, but all that his 
real self feels on that subject. Hence it follows that the greatest 
essays necessarily deal with human themes and that all essays are 
subjective studies. The essay, in fact, is an assay of the writer, 
and the theme chosen is the test chosen. If we turn to the age when 
the modern essay was born, the fifteenth century, we find that in the 
writings of the mystics and semi-mystics the essay in this sense is 
fully developed. The de Imitatione Christi is a series of consum- 
mate essays each one of which is complete in itself and forms part 
of a whole not less complete. The essay of Montaigne and of 
Bacon transferred to the temporal application of subjective 
phenomena a method that the monk of Kempen devoted to eternal 
hope. The temper of the Renaissance age lent itself with peculiar 
force to such literary methods, and perhaps the best hope for the 
revival of literature to-day lies in the similarity of our frame of 
mind—speculative yet introspective, brave beyond reason, yet 
reasonable beyond bravery—to the mind of the workers and 
thinkers who pervaded England in the period that immediately lay 
behind our greatest literary period. It is, therefore, not unreason- 
able to look for the revival of the English essay, with all its 
strictness of form and of thought, as a precursor of the revival of 
English verse. 

The view here put forward as to the self-revelation that is an 
essential element of the essay is the view that Michel, Seigneur de 
Montaigne, the father of the Buono essay, deliberately adopted. 
The charming note ‘‘ Au Lecteur’’ that accompanied his first 
edition of 1580 claims, indeed, for the essay a spontaneity which at 
any rate later it did not possess, but it is so significant of the true 
nature of the essay that it is reproduced here :-— 


C’est un livre de donne foy, Lecteur. II] t’advertit dés 1’ entre, 
que je ne me suis proposé aucune fin, que domestique et privée ; 
je n’y ay eu nulle consideration de ton service, ny de ma gloire : mes 
forces ne sont pas capables d’un tel dessein. Je l’ay voiié & la com- 
modité particuliere de mes parens et amis : & ce que m’ayans perdu 
(ce qu’ils ont & faire bien tost) ils y puissent retrouver quelques 
traicts de mes conditions et humeurs, et que par ce moyen ils nour- 
rissent plus entiére et plus vive la cognoissance qu’ils ont eu de 
moy. Si c’eust esté pour recercher la faveur du monde, je me 
fusse mieux paré, et me presenterois en une démarche estudiee. Je 
veux qu’on m’y voye en ma fagon simple, naturelle et ordinaire, sans 
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contention et artifice : car c’est moy que je peins. Mes defauts s’y 
liront au vif, et ma forme naifve, autant que la reverence publique 
me l’a permis. Que si j’eusse esté parmy ces nations qu’on rit 
vivre encore sous la douce liberté des premiéres loix de nature, je 
t’asseure je m’y fusse trés voluntiers peint tout entier et tout nud. 
Ainsi, Lecteur, je suis moye-mesme la matiére de mon livre ; ce 
n’est pas raison que tu employes ton loisir en un suject si frivole et 
sivain. A Dieu donc. De Montaigne, ce premier de Mars, 1580. 


Montaigne declares that he himself was “‘ the matter of the book,” 
and the same saying is true of Bacon, as it is true of Thomas a 
Kempis, of Cowper, of all the great essayists. All the writers of 
this school—and other writings of the essay form are not really 
essays at all—give us philosophy in action. Montaigne sums up 
the whole of life in one pregnant phrase in his essay on Idleness: 
‘‘L’ame qui n’a point de but estably, elle se perd.’’ 4 Kempis has 
exactly the same scheme of life: Semper aliquid certi proponendum 
est. Matthew Arnold in his fascinating Notebooks dwells on this 
phrase. In much the same spirit Bacon dwells upon the means that 
go to secure Dispatch. It is not haste, but it is reasonable speed, 
‘the keeping close to the matter.’’ ‘‘ Above all things, Order, 
‘and Distribution, and Singling out of Parts is the life of 
‘* Dispatch, so as the Distribution be not too subtile.’’ This little 
comparison has its importance, for it brings out the fundamental 
distinction between Montaigne and Bacon. Montaigne is 
profounder at every turn than Bacon. Bacon gives the practical 
application of a principle; Montaigne states the principle itself. 
But both dwell upon personal responsibility and upon the balanced 
life as the double source of peace. ‘‘ La vie n’est de soy ny bien 
““ny mal: c’est la place du bien et du mal, selon que vous la 
“leur faites.” The concluding paragraph of Bacon’s essay on 
Fortune, ‘‘ It is much in a man’s self,’’ gives us the same doctrine. 
Again: ‘‘ Les plus belles vies sont, a mon gré, celles qui se rangent 
‘“au modelle commun et humain avec ordre; mais sans miracle, sans 
‘“‘extravagance.”’ Bacon, in the essay on Innovations, expresses 
a similar doctrine. Both these writers have the same dread of the 
responsibility of fatherhood. Montaigne married when he was 
thirty-three, but his children, other than his daughter Leonor, died 
in early childhood. This may account for the sadness of his 
phrases: ‘‘Je ne tiens que trop au monde et A ceste vie par 
‘“moy-mesme”’: children would add to an already too insistent 
clinging to life. And he adds: ‘‘ et je n’ay jamais estimé qu’estre 
“sans enfans fust un defaut qui deust rendre la vie moins com- 
“‘ plete, et moins contente.’’ Children, says Bacon, ‘‘ sweeten 
“labours, but they make misfortunes more bitter : they increase the 
“cares of Life, but they mitigate the remembrance of Death. . . 
“Surely a Man shall see the noblest Works and Foundations Have 
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“* proceeded from Childless Men, which have sought to express the 
‘“TImages of their minds, when those of their bodies have failed: 
‘‘ so the care of posterity is most in them that have no posterity.”’ 
And the next essay adds the famous passage: ‘‘ He that hath Wife 
‘“and Children hath given hostages to Fortune, for they are 
‘“impediments to great enterprises, either of Vertue or Mischief. 
‘* Certainly the best works, and of the greatest merit for the publick, 
‘* have proceeded from the unmarried or Childless Men, which both 
‘in affection and means have married and endowed the publick.”’ 
It is curious that such sentiments should have come from two such 
thinkers: but they prove that the essay gives us, as no other form 
of literature gives, the very personality, the very heart-ache of the 
author. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the essays of both Montaigne 
and Bacon is the extraordinary serenity that pervades them. Arnold 
tells us much of the Grand style. We prefer the phrase, Serene 
style. Those great writers and thinkers share with Shakespeare 
that serene aspect with which Jupiter regarded Venus, protectress 
of Aineas and his companions. They look out on the stormy 
waters on which the glorious sun of the Renaissance shines with 
serene and smiling countenance. It is not for them a doubtful 
scene, though one of suffering, one of ceaseless struggle. Life and 
death they observe with equanimity for are they not spectators, 
yea recorders, of Eternity ? 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. ANDREW LANG ON “SHAKESPEARE 
BACON AND THE GREAT UNKNOWN,’* 


It is certainly a matter for congratulation that Mr. Lang left ina 
sufficiently advanced state to make publication possible his incisive 
and conclusive monograph on a controversy the existence of which 
is a sad slur on the sanity of the human race. Mr. Lang has 
adopted, and wisely, a new method of dealing with a craze which 
is not the less dangerous in the fact that no adequately informed 
person with a reasonably balanced brain could possibly adopt the 
view that Shakespeare’s plays were written by Francis Bacon or 
some Great Unknown. The truth or reasonableness of a cult has 
never been a necessary condition precedent to its success; if it were 
we should not find strange cults so popular in this country and 
America. Indeed, the whole history of religion is troubled by the 
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records of sects and cults based upon credulity, ignorance (or, what 
is more dangerous, half-knowledge), and corruption. Cults of an 
analogous kind, though happily not based upon corruption, but 
merely upon what Dr. Johnson called ‘‘ pure ignorance,’”’ are found 
in the history of literature. A poet of the first magnitude is 
necessarily a being of supreme spiritual and intellectual gifts. 
Poets of this rank appear so rarely that many nations in their whole 
history cannot produce one. Round such a being myths and 
wonders grow. So thick are the myths which surround Homer 
that his very existence is flatly contradicted; Virgil was a demigod 
for a thousand years; Dante stands in the mists of mysticism, and 
if anyone chose to challenge the fact that he wrote The Comedy, it 
would not be difficult to argue that it was written: by any one of 
some six contemporary poets ; Shakespeare, however, thanks to the 
common-sense of the English people, stood as the seraphic yeoman 
that he is for nearly two centuries and a half after his death. 

In 1850, however, his peace and reputation were rudely disturbed 
by the attack of a Mrs. Pott, an American lady, whostepped in where 
no one who had known Shakespeare, and no one who had read 
Shakespeare’s works, had hitherto thought of treading. Welcome 
some new thing! Mrs. Pott and her speedy following, in their 
haste to dethrone a miraculous Shakespeare (as if all genius is not 
miraculous) proceeded to enthrone a monster—-an apocryphal 
Francis Bacon who, in addition to his known laborious life, wrote 
not only all the plays of Shakespeare, but all the literature that was 
worth reading of the Elizabethan and Stuart periods. But Mr. 
Lang, with commendable patience, does not jibe too long against 
patent absurdities. He prefers to deal with the allegations that 
lure persons without literary training into the motley army of 
faddists who claim that Bacon or X wrote the plays. Mr. Lang 
deals with the antecedent improbability that a person of William 
Shakespeare’s birth and training should have written the plays, 
and lo! there is no antecedent improbability. The works were 
clearly not written by a scholar, by a scientist, by a courtier; all 
the scholarship, all the science (the purely amateur science), all 
the courtliness, could be picked up easily by a man with 
Shakespeare’s training out of the cheap books and daily scenes of 
his time, provided that the man was a man of great intellectual 
acquisitiveness. As to science, Mr. Lang might have mentioned 
the fact that Shakespeare deliberately ties himself to the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, while Bacon was fully familiar with 
the Copernican. The above is a conclusive proof that Bacon, at 
any rate, did not write the plays. 

Mr. Lang, however, deals at length with one of our 
legislators, Mr. G. G. Greenwood, M.P., who pins his 
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faith on some unknown person who was the real author of 
the better part of the plays, and who deliberately allowed the 
world to believe that this X and an ill-educated actor, named 
William Shakespeare, were one and the same person. Mr. Lang 
wants to know how it was that the very keen, jealous, literary and 
dramatic circles of that day did not detect the fraud. The bumpkin 
of Stratford deceived them all; deceived the men who knew him and 
loved him and hated him in the flesh; deceived Ben Jonson, 
Heminge, Condell, Meeres, Heywood, and the rest. Here was a 
miracle, indeed : the miraculous Shakespeare can only be dethroned 
it seems by miracles, as is proper; but the Baconian and 
anti-Willian miracles are terribly clumsy, while the miracle of 
Shakespeare is so very like the miracles which produced the other 
deathless poets that it carries conviction to every literary man who 
knows anything of the history of literature. The Baconians and 
anti-Willians want to know why we know so little about this lad of 
Stratford and his career. Why should we know more than we do? 
is the answer. What do we know of most of his contemporaries? 
Little or nothing. It was not an age of biography ; it was an age of 
action and creation. We know practically nothing of Kyd, 
Chapman, Beaumont, Fletcher, Dekker, Webster; we only know 
something of those dramatists and poets who were famous or 
notorious for some other reason. There was absolutely no reason 
why we should know much about the details of Shakespeare’s life. 
But what we do know, and especially what we know from Ben 
Jonson, places it beyond all doubt that his contemporaries believed 
that William Shakespeare the actor was the author of the plays. 
Even Mr. Greenwood admits that William Shakespeare the actor 
was allowed by X to wear the laurels that of right belonged to X. 
What a wonderful fellow this play-actor was! Sir Edwin 
Durning Lawrence calls him ‘‘the drunken, illiterate clown 
“‘ of Stratford-on-Avon ”?; Mr. Greenwood, M.P., alleges that he 
died possessing neither book nor manuscript. Yet the fellow 
deceived Ben Jonson and the rest. Kempe, the actor in 
Shakespeare’s own company, tells us that he was both actor and 
author ; Davies (1610) does the same ; Heywood is perfectly explicit 
on the point. The author of the plays was not a learned man, was 
not a scholar, and no contemporary writers call him either learned 
or scholarly. To them the man was ‘‘ sweet,” ‘ gentle,” 
“honeyed,” “‘ sugared,” ‘‘honey-tongued.’”? It is absolutely 
impossible to get over the evidence of men who knew Shakespeare 
in the flesh, who worked with him, acted with him, acted in his 
plays, were his personal friends, and sometimes his enemies. 
These, it seems, were all deceived. The only persons who are not 
deceived are people who, living three hundred years after 
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Shakespeare’s time, have had a revelation and can sit and laugh 
at the easy way in which this ‘‘ drunken, illiterate clown ’’ deceived 
the choice intellects, the actors, poets, and dramatists of his own 
and the succeeding age. Indeed, the full revelation was postponed 
till the year 1910. But why? Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence has 
finally placed the whole business on a unique, or almost super- 
natural basis. Sir Edwin quotes the famous lines by Ben Jonson, 
facing the title-page of the 1623 folio, beginning :— 
‘* To the Reader— 


‘* This figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut 


and proceeds as follows: ‘‘ If my readers will count all the letters in 
‘the above, including the four v’s, which are used instead of the 
‘“two w’s, they will find that there are 287 letters, a Masonic 
‘“number often repeated throughout the folio. My book ‘ Bacon 
‘**is Shakespeare,’ was published in 1910 (t.e., 287 years after 
‘* 1623), and tells for the first time the true meaning of these lines.” 
That seems to us the last word in the Higher Criticism of 
Shakespeare, and it is perhaps even a richer gem of pure thought 
than any collected in Mr. Lang’s delightful satire. 


MR. HYNDMAN ONCE MORE.* 


Mr. Hyndman’s second volume of Reminiscences does not 
compare in interest or value with the first. There is no one 
of the calibre of Mazzini and Marx, Morris and Meredith; and 
the censorious tone becomes almost intolerably monotonous. It 
is unlikely that these pages, filled with unmeasured denunciations 
of those who have the misfortune to differ from him, will secure 
new friends for the author or for the cause which he represents. 
His opinion of himself is as unreasonably high as that of his 
fellow-men is unreasonably low. The world appears to be divided 
between the ignorant masses and the selfish classes, and the 
author’s mission is to enlighten the one and to expose the other. 

Leaving aside the fierce controversies in which he delights, we 
may turn to other aspects of a book which is not lacking in interest. 
The chapter on Michael Davitt gives a very attractive picture of an 
heroic figure. ‘‘ Of all the men possessed of no conspicuous 
‘mental ability and with no advantages of birth to aid them who 
‘“ gained great influence over their fellows during the last century 
‘“ by sheer force of moral worth and nobility of character, it seems 
““to me that Garibaldi and Michael Davitt stand in the front rank.”’ 
It is characteristic that Mr. Hyndman gently chides his friend for 
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his forgiving spirit towards his persecutors. Of equal interest is 
the chapter on Labouchere, than whom, he declares, a more cynical 
man never lived. ‘‘ Some of his cynicism may have been put on; 
“but I think that at bottom he believed that the great majority of 
““mankind were actuated by the lowest motives, and that the few 
‘“who were not could only be in reality fools. . . . We have 
“not, as a rule, got the faculty of detachment. He saw men as 
“trees walking. They were mere mechanical puppets, trapesing 
“through their parts, big or little, for his amusement, and he 
“himself was one of the company.’’ He knew next to nothing 
about working-men. ‘‘ Labby could no more conceive, democrat 
““as he was in theory, that these inferior humans had the right as 
““ well as the power to stand on the same level as himself, than he 
“could believe that monkeys would rise up and thrust him from 
“his seat.’’ The portrait of Stead is a curious mixture of lights 
and shadows. ‘‘I believe the man to have been strictly honest; 
‘*“and I am bound to admit that in the matter of the Boer war he 
““ behaved as well as any man could.’’ But it is hardly necessary 
to say that they had few points of contact. ‘‘ For myself I never 
“‘could stand the man. His mind, his ethics, his manners, his 
“methods, alike revolted me. He was that not uncommon variety 
““ of self-conscious ascetic, a Puritan chock-full of guile and in his 
““ ways utterly unscrupulous.” 

There is naturally a great deal about Socialism and Socialists ; 
and Mr. Hyndman makes no attempt to prove that the votaries of 
the true faith are better than the heretics. An extremely interesting 
chapter on Eleanor Marx and Edward Aveling tells the tragic story 
of the suicide, one may almost say the murder, of a remarkable 
woman. Aveling was a thorough scoundrel, immoral, dishonest 
in money affairs, and a consummate liar. Having arranged with 
Eleanor to commit sucide together, he procured poison which she 
took and he did not. Happily he died not very long after. If 
Aveling was the black sheep of Socialism, Lady Warwick is 
its heroine—‘‘ beautiful, accomplished, impulsive, generous and 
“‘extravagant.’’ ‘‘ No woman of her rank in Western Europe has 
““ gone out of her way to aid the emancipation of the masses from 
“‘ their enslavement as she has done.’’ Mr. Walter Crane is the 
theme of some very appreciative pages, and Mr. Blatchford 
receives a somewhat lukewarm eulogy. The Independent Labour 
Party is pelted with abuse, and even Mr. Keir Hardie is too mild 
for him. Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Burns and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald are honoured by his special animosity. In drawing 
the portraits of so many of his contemporaries he has unconsciously 
painted his own. 
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THE STATE AND VICE IN THE INDIAN 
ARMY. 


Many writers on India complain that Members of Parliament 
with very superficial, if any, knowledge of Indian life press upon 
the Indian authorities reforms that are impossible, and so not 
only do more harm than good, but also lead to Departmental 
deceit. Only the latter part of this criticism can be applied to 
the pressure now being brought on the India Office to abolish the 
State Regulation of Vice in the Indian Army. The “ corre- 
‘* spondence between the India Office and the British Committee 
‘‘of the International Abolitionist Federation on the Rules, 
‘Regulations, and Practice in Indian Cantonments with regard 
‘to Prostitution and Disease (October, 1909—October, 1912) ’’* 
shows that ‘‘in many Cantonments the periodical examination of 
‘“ women has been regularly permitted. It is also not denied that 
‘“ brothels known to be for the use of soldiers are not only permitted 
‘‘in the Cantonments, but are placed under some sort of medical 
** supervision or control.’’ This is in direct and deliberate violation 
of a resolution of the House of Commons of June 5th, 1888. The 
practice creates a class of women outside the ordinary law; it gives 
State sanction to vice; it does nothing to prevent disease that cannot 
be better achieved (as the case of troops in England shows) without 
the aid of such breaches of the law; and it makes the Indian 
Government directly, though of course unwillingly, responsible 
for the widespread existence of the White Slave traffic in India. 
Lord Kitchener’s finely conceived memoranda on the subject, 
issued in 1904 and 1905, set out the better way to deal with the evil 
by raising the whole tone of the army. He says that “ the primary 
“causes leading to impurity and disease are drink and idleness,”’ 
and we cannot doubt that the commanding and other officers can 
deal (as Lord Kitchener suggests that they should deal) with these 
causes. An investigator whose report appears in this book says: 
““ Two regiments were stationed in the same cantonment. In one 
“it was the constant effort of the officers, who were high-minded 
““men, to put their men upon their honour in reference to this sin. 
‘“‘ There were only three cases of venereal in one year. The other 
““regiment was practically saturated with venereal. Its officers 
““were a very different class of men.’? The same investigator 
asserts on the authority of an official in the Civil Service that ‘‘ very 
““many officers ’’ were guilty of the same offences as the men, and 
that their influence was very bad. MHere is a charge with 
which, if true, the Indian Government can deal. The ruthless 
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weeding out of immoral officers (if there are such) from the 
Indian Army is not only a possible, but a perfectly easy 
thing to do, and indeed the efficiency of the service on a war 
footing depends on this being done. The Indian Army Department 
say that it is impossible to suppress brothels in or near the canton- 
ments, and the India Office say that it is not possible to tolerate 
known contagious disease inacantonment. Henceasystem of quasi- 
voluntary inspection must exist. This is a paper dilemma based 
upon a totally false premiss. It assumes that the commanding 
officers are so incapable of dealing with ‘‘ drink and idleness’ in 
their officers and men that they are compelled to give official 
recognition to brothels. We are astounded that the Indian Army 
Department should deliberately cast such an unwarranted insult 
on their commanding officers. If there are offending officers, 
and they are cashiered without mercy, if the men’s time is well 
filled with work, exercise, and legitimate amusements, if the sale 
of drink is subjected to the closest regulation in and about the 
cantonments, and if men who offend are placed under irksome 
disabilities as to privileges and promotion, we should not have the 
present vast moral problem to face, and we should have an Indian 
Army ten times more fit than it now is to perform its great Imperial 
task. 
* * * 


THEY ELDEST ‘CAMBRIDGE ‘COLLEGE.* 


In the second decade of the twelfth century we find in existence 
those schools at Oxford that were the nucleus of a body which in 
less than fifty years was a true studium generale. How early 
schools were formed at Cambridge we do not know. It is usual 
to give Oxford a start of half a century, but this is probably an 
exaggeration, for we find that when King Henry III. addressed 
his letters to each of the Universities in 1231 (Close Rolls, 15 Hen. 
III.) they were teeming centres of learning and lawlessness, ubi 
convenit multitudo studentium. Scholars were pouring in from 
oversea, bringing, says the King, ‘‘ no little gain and honour to 
‘‘the whole Kingdom.”’ In 1263 Merton College was founded, 
and in 1284 Peterhouse, the child of Hugo de Balsham, arose by 
the separation of a body of scholars from the brotherhood of 
the Hospital of St. John at Cambridge. The earliest Book of 
Admissions now extant begins nearly three and a half centuries 
later, and Dr. T. A. Walker has at last produced, after twelve 


* Admissions to Peterhouse, or St. Peter’s College, in the University of Cam- 
bridge: A Biographical Register, being an exact transcription of the entries in 
the College admission books from 1615 to 1887, together with an abstract of the 
entries in the Academic Register from 1887 to October rst, 1911, and biographical 
notes, compiled by Thomas Alfred Walker, LL.D., sometime Tutor of the College, 
Cambridge: At the University Press (price 3os. net). 
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years of steady work, a biographical record of all persons 
admitted to Peterhouse since 1615. He has not attempted in 
this volume to deal with earlier admissions to the College: 
that is a work of another order of research, and cannot, of 
course, ever be made complete in the sense that this laborious 
volume is complete; but it is work that should be undertaken 
by someone on behalf of the College in the interests of the 
history of education. Such a work would throw invaluable 
light on the history of education during the Middle Ages, and 
much material can be made available for it. It would, of course, 
involve special research in diocesan records and ordination lists 
where they survive. The bulk of the scholars before the Reforma- 
tion undoubtedly took Orders. 

Meanwhile, we have before us what_is really the record of the 
College in the second half of its existence, and admirably has Dr. 
Walker done his work. We believe that no other College has had 
the courage to undertake such a compilation, and we are but ex- 
pressing the hope that is felt by everyone concerned in the history 
of education when we believe that what Peterhouse has done to-day 
Trinity will also put in hand at once. It is little less than a scandal 
that the greater Cambridge Corporations should have neglected 
this obvious duty. 

Dr. Walker’s book pays a double debt. It will prove invaluable 
to the genealogist and county historian, and to this side of his 
work the author has devoted enormous pains. In the case of the 
many eminent persons who belonged to the House in the seven- 
teenth century we have admirable biographical details. Members 
of both the Royalist and Parliamentarian parties were students. 
**Ferrar Collett was ejected from his Fellowship in 1644 for 
*“refusing the Covenant.’’ Richard Crashaw, the poet, was a 
Fellow in 1635. George Calverley ‘‘ was one of the two Bye- 
‘* Fellows not ejected by Parliament in 1644-5.’’ On the other 
hand, John first Baron Belasye was a Royalist of the sturdiest 
type, and George Baker was a defender of Newcastle. There is 
some evidence that the famous Royalist William Harvey, the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, was admitted in 1640. 
Matthew Wren, son of the Bishop, entered in 1642. The following 
year the great Isaac Barrow became a member. In 1644 Lazarus 
Seaman, the Puritan divine, ‘‘an arbitrary, avaricious and 
‘““nepotistic tyrant,’’ was intruded into the mastership. He had 
the saving grace of being a bibliophile, and the sale of his books 
in 1676 *‘ was the first instance in England of a Book Auction ’’—a 
statement we are inclined to doubt. The Earl of Anglesey, son of 
the famous Duke of Buckingham, was entered in 1644, in the same 
year as Sir Francis Pemberton, Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
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Pleas, who acted as counsel for the Seven Bishops. Francis 
Hacker, son of the regicide, entered in 1649. So we might go on 
recording the history of England, the history of its religion, its 
politics, and its scholarship in these fascinating pages. We have 
naturally a full account of Thomas Gray, the poet, who passed to 
the College from Eton on July 4th, 1734. In 1735 he became the 
Hale scholar. He went down in September, 1738. He returned 
to Cambridge in October, 1742, and became a Fellow Commoner 
of Peterhouse, where he occupied rooms overlooking Trumpington 
Street till March, 1756. The College records confirm the account 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine (XLV., 285) of the reasons that led 
Gray to abandon Peterhouse for Pembroke. George Forester and 
others so tormented the poet that in January, 1756, he purchased 
the rope ladder by which he escaped from the College in March. He 
was admitted at Pembroke on March 6th, 1756, and struck off the 
Peterhouse Buttery Roll on March 12th. He was Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in 1768, and died at Cambridge on July 
31st, 1770. 

His residence coincided with the beginnings of the revival of 
University learning, which was marked among other foundations 
by the creation of the Mathematical Tripos in 1747. Peterhouse 
has always from the first made its mark on these Tripos lists. 
Indeed, the eight Peterhouse Senior Wranglers (of whom three 
belong to the eighteenth century) are hardly significant of the great 
number of distinguished mathematicians who have come from this 
College, including, of course, Lord Kelvin, Tait, and Routh. 

In this volume we have, indeed, the record of the contributions 
of the eldest of the Cambridge Colleges to national life, and a 
marvellous record it is. Always quite a small college, it has, 
nevertheless, produced a very high percentage of men of the first 
rank, and with such a record it is likely to carry on that tradition 
of efficiency. It is certainly an attraction to belong to a foundation 
possessing such traditions, such a record of scholarship, and such 
a roll of noble names, and the future of Peterhouse is not likely to 
be less remarkable than its past. 


* * * 


SUK Deore nt te INS OWIN Oo ce OL No.” 


Mr. Tennyson’s volume of poems more than sustains the 
promise of his novel, A Portentous History, which was published 
last year, and of the few examples of his verses which have from 
time to time appeared in the press. Judged by any test the writer 
proves himself a poet. The verses which the volume includes show 


*A Legend of Old Persua, and other Poems, by A. B. S. Tennyson. Heinemann 
(5s. net). 
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great variety, but all possess the indefinable quality of style. 
Whether long or short, each has its own apt and recognisable form 
and its individual spirit, and seems, as it were, not a compilation but 
the fruit of a single effort of the mind. Mr. Tennyson’s verse 
has the true singing quality, his command of rhythm is 
remarkable, and he shows the true artist’s instinct not 
only in his choice of metre, but in the aptness with which he 
modulates it to suit the variations of subject and emotion. In this 
care and delicacy his art is more akin to the Victorians than to that 
of our younger poets, and it is refreshing to find in a new writer 
evidence that the great legacy of the past is still remembered and 
still capable of bearing fruit. 

It is difficult where there is so much variety to give any fair idea 
of the merits of the volume by- quotation. As an instance of the 


power and originality of his rhythms one may take a stanza from 
‘“The Song of the Old Men ’”’ :— 


“* Our voices are hoarse and drear, 
As we sit and mumble together, 
We have no good tidings to hear, 
We had sooner have never 
(So we grumble together) been born, 
That are so sick and forlorn ; 
Just shadows— 
But once bright fishers of shallows, 
Swift hunters of meadows.”’ 


Or the following from ‘‘ A Foolish Tragedy,’’ where the author 
accomplishes the very difficult feat of producing a true lyrical form 
without the aid of rhyme :— 


‘*“ In the Capital of Valladolid 
There lived a high-born maiden, 
In a white house, in a steep street, 
With green doors and shutters. 
Her lips were like scarlet poppies, 
And her hair like a black waterfall, 
And behind her ear she wore 
A flower of red geranium.”’ 


Now and then he exercises himself in an antique manner, but rarely 
without adding something to the spirit of his model :— 


‘* If you like laughter’s silver sound, 
Why have you dealt me such a wound ? 
If youth and beauty look askance 
At glum and heavy countenance, 
Why is it coy and cruel, 

Adding to my fire more fuel ? 

Alas, alas! it has no care, 

Free as the birds which flit in air, 
Nor heedfulness has any, 

Else were its kindness not so rare, 
Its victims then so many.”’ 
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In other poems, such as ‘‘ The Roof of the World ”’ or ‘‘ The Wind 
‘“‘and the Hills,” Mr. Tennyson makes a more personal appeal. 


There is a delightful freshness about such lines as these from 
‘“* The Poet and the Lily ’’ :— 


‘So he sang the meadows white with lambs, 

And life all young again, 

Of the colts which gallop to their dams, 
Knowing not any rein. 

He sang of the spring upon the sea, 
Hedges all white with may, 

The year in its sweet infancy, 
This our great world at play, 


Of shepherds piping to their flocks 
Across the fields of thyme, 
Of sunlit fields above the rocks 
Where the small waves lap in rhyme ; 
Of glancing maids and youths their peers, 
For ever young and free, 
With faces fair, and in their ears 
Great music of the sea.”’ 


Of the best of all, ‘‘ The Knight and the Witch ”’ and ‘‘ Alone,”’ 
in which Mr. Tennyson shows himself capable of sustaining a long 
theme with real intensity of passion, it is impossible to give any 
adequate idea by quotation, but enough has been said to show that 
we have in him a poet of genuine power and charm. The poems are 
not, of course, all equally successful. There are occasional lapses, 
and the author has one dangerous weakness—a fluency of speech 
and feeling which now and then betray him into superficiality and 
show that he is not always careful to observe the difference between 
rhetoric and real emotion. These moments of weakness are, 
however, rare, and one suspects that they occur chiefly in early 
poems. They need not prevent us from welcoming a volume of 
real achievement, and it is pleasant to think that Mr. Tennyson’s 
verse first found hospitality in the pages of this REVIEW. 


* * * 


DiipeGy ChOUVACDTA.O Reh DUG AION. * 


The third volume brings this Cyclopedia to the middle of the 
alphabet. Biography is a conspicuous feature of it, and it may be 
thought, not unreasonably, that some reduction both in length 
and number of the articles is desirable, though Dr. Sadler’s notices 
of Quintin Hogg and Huxley are models of what is most useful 


*A Cyclopedia of Education, edited by Paul Monroe, Ph.D. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 
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and interesting in a work of this character. An unusual number of 
States and of countries happen to occur in the letters G to L, thus 
giving us descriptions of the systems of education in Germany, 
India, Ireland, Italy, and Japan—to mention only some of the more 
important—and six of the American States. On the other hand 
there are fewer historical articles, though Mr. A. F. Leach has 
succeeded in packing a large amount of his wide knowledge into 
the articles about Grammar Schools, High Schools, and Hospital 
Schools. Pedagogues of all grades will be interested in a number 
of articles dealing with the subjects of education, such as 
Geography, Geology, Geometry, Grammar, History, Horticulture, 
Household Arts, and Hygiene. In the article about games there 
is a defence of those who participate only as spectators :— 


‘‘ Games benefit those who only stand and wait. The sympa- 
thetic participation of little children in the game they are watching 
is evident to the observer. Heightened colour, deepened breathing, 
accelerated heartbeat, joyous emotion, muscular movements, are 
all present. The recreational value of professional baseball to the 
spectators is due not alone to a shifting of attention from ordinary 
channels to the game, but also to a genuine participation, to a 
degree, in all the emotions and movements of the players them- 
selves.’’ 


The contention is ingenious, but far from convincing as to the 
vicarious value of games. There are several articles which well 
deserve attention on account of their general interest and 
importance. Owing to a curious use of the editorial ‘‘ we,’’ it is 
difficult to determine whether the writer of the article on the native 
training of American Indians is an Indian or not, but it contains 
graphic descriptions of the methods adopted among them. In 
dealing with the very often disastrous efforts to educate the Indians 
on European lines, reference should have been made to the New 
England Company, which has just completed two hundred and fifty 
years of work in that direction, and is a unique corporation. The 
two articles on “‘ Jesuits’? and ‘‘ Jewish Education ’’ both show, 
though naturally in quite different ways, what a large share religion 
has had in stimulating educational activity, and what an important 
place it must occupy in any sound method of education. ‘‘ Infant 
‘“‘ Education ’’ and ‘‘ Kindergarten ’’ are two articles naturally to 
be read in conjunction. The latter does not fail to make the usual 
strong claims on behalf of Froebel’s methods, though in all these 
systems—Montessori, method of St. Sulpice, or whatever it may 
be—the underlying principles are of much greater importance than 
the particular manner of their application. Dealing with children 
at a later age, articles upon ‘‘ Industrial Education ”’ and ‘‘ Juvenile 
** Delinquency ’’ cover many points which are of particular concern 
at the present time in this country. 
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Several small defects which are inevitable in a work of this 
magnitude have been noted, and may be mentioned in anticipation 
of a revised edition. Appended to the article on John Harvard 
might have been a reference to John Harvard and his Times, by 
H. C. Shelley, Boston, 1907. In the article ‘‘ Hornbook,”’ 
Benediction is surely a slip for Invocation. The earliest known 
reference to the Middle Temple (see Inns of Court) is 1404, not 
1442. The desire of Baudains (not Bandains) to found a college 
in Jersey (q.v.) was accomplished by the establishment of the 
Victoria College in 1852 in memory of the visit of Queen Victoria. 
As the Latin language is under L, English language should be 
found with the letter E. (p. 579) Children Act 1908, not 1909. The 
knighthood conferred on Evelyn the diarist (p. 447) no doubt would 
have the support of public opinion at the present day, but that does 
not justify the slip. The work as a whole, though, is carefully 
*“read’”’ and printed. 


Gre AaB, 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Some very pleasant half-hours may be spent in the reading of this book 
““ France from Within ’’ (by Claire de Pratz, Hodder and Stoughton, 
price tos. 6d.), especially by women. In accordance, no doubt, with the 
saying that the best men in France are its women, the author devotes 
a good deal of space to the housekeeper, business woman, work girl, 
woman teacher, hostess, summing them up again and again in their 
supreme character as wives and mothers. There is a great deal of shrewd 
comparison between the English and French. One of the most 
interesting instances is in the chapter on Education. The English system 
is described as the ‘‘ development of moral character.’’ Thus an English 
mother says to her naughty little boy : ‘‘ You must not do that, Johnnie, 
‘‘ dear ; it is wrong.’’ If he persists, she says: ‘‘ If you do that again, 
** Johnnie, I shall have to punish you.’’ The French base their training 
on taste and emotion. The French mother, therefore, says: ‘‘ Ne fais 
“‘ pas cela, mon chéri; ce n’est pas joli.’’ And further, in case of a 
graver fault : ‘‘ Si tu fais cela, mon chéri, tu feras de la peine a ta mére.”’ 
No suggestion whatever is made as to the relative merits, though some 
results are discussed. The reader is left to judge for herself. The two 
cases are merely stated—and the statement is distinctly piquant. When 
Mdlle. de Pratz comes to the different ways of marriage and the attitude 
of the sexes to one another, she gives a vivid account of the methods and 
ideas of each nation, but again discreetly refrains from any expression 
of opinion. Whilst assuring us that a very large number of arranged 
marriages are successful, we seem to become more and more aware of 
the author’s distinct lack of admiration for the French man ; he appears 
always as a creature to be lived down to, pitied, petted, humoured, of 
no morals, and only some brains, and his wife has to be a mother to him. 
It is evidently by making the best of a bad job that the French wife 
achieves happiness. __ 

Perhaps the most charming chapter in this delightful book is the story 
of Camille, the bachelor-woman teacher, who took a poor family into her 
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small flat at the time of the Paris floods, and fed them, washed them 
(willy-nilly), trained them in good ways, and befriended them for three 
weeks, whilst carrying on her daily teaching at the Lycée. The 
chapters on Housekeeping, on the Jeune Fille, and on the Bonne- 
a-tout-faire and the Concierge are a revelation of French home life, which 
few English people have an opportunity of observing. Indeed, the 
pleasure of this book consists largely in the truthfulness of its portraiture, 
which is apparent all the way through. 
* * * 

The four thoughtful and closely-reasoned essays—‘‘ Civilisation at the 
““Cross Roads: Four lectures, delivered before Harvard University in 
“‘ the year 1911,’’ by John Neville Figgis, Litt. D. (price 5s. net. Long- 
mans)—with their mystical titles, comprised in ‘‘ Civilisation at the Cross 
“* Roads,’’ were suggested by the brilliant work of the late Father Tyrrell 
on ‘‘ Christianity at the Cross Roads.’’ In ‘‘Armageddon,”’ the question, 
Is Christianity or Civilisation on its trial? is closely debated ; the difference 
between psychical and scientific research is described, and the result is 
the present chaotic state of belief. Dr. Figgis’s object is to show that 
only personal Christianity can meet this need. It is curious to read 
quotations from ‘‘ Tancred ’’ in support of the Christian ideal, as opposed 
to that of the Manchester school and the principles of the Exchanges. 
He quotes the anti-religious policy of Continental Governments, and 
describes the atmosphere of our own country as largely anti-Christian. 
Canon Masterman is quoted on the passing of civilisation from the faith, 
and the secularisation of life which began with the Renaissance, and Lord 
Haldane on the prevalence of agnosticism in the average man. For 
thirty years the stream of thought has flowed from Berlin to the Isis, 
and so diffused over the academic world of Britain. The uprising of 
theology and the doctrine of the subliminal self can only be explained 
by a spiritual world and laws, which pave the way for return to the 
Christian Creed. The modern chaos is greater than was ever known in 
history. 

Babylon is the glorification of material wealth, and the love of luxury. 
The democratisation of society tends to crush out every standard but that 
of wealth and the “‘ great god, Success.’’ When this spirit rules, the 
horrors of the Congo, under certain conditions, are inevitable. Dr. 
Figgis also laments the sentimental twaddle which prevents necessary 
discipline in Board Schools, but allows an employé ‘‘ to be thrown upon 
** the scrap-heap for the smallest offence, or only for being worn out.’’ 
In other ways, the advance of knowledge has added to the sum of human 
suffering. If life is longer, and weakly people are kept alive, yet the 
increase of neurasthenia and brain ailments is serious, and children are 
undoubtedly less healthy than those of a past generation. The realised 
ideals of our forefathers were cathedrals and universities ; ours are banks, 
railways, and hotels. Dr. Figgis asks, if England were swallowed up, 
would the admiration of the world be given to that of to-day, or to that 
of Queen Elizabeth ? 

In ‘‘Calvary—the Challenge of the Cross,’’ we have the assertion of 
the supernatural—the raison d’étre of our existence lies in the other 
world ; ‘‘ this life is but an episode in a career which knows no end.”’ 
Zion is the Christian fact, and deals with the difficulty of realising both 
the manhood of Our Lord and His Divinity, and the origin and expan- 
sion of the Church. The semi-pagan ideas prevalent are contrasted with 
the unlearned and simple faith of Bavarian peasants, who evolved the 
Passion-play of Ober-Ammergau. The world needs to be freed from its 
intellectual prison; that cannot be done by agnosticism or Pantheism ; 


’ 
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the stupendous mysterics of the Christian faith alone can leave us with 
hope and love. 
* * * 

Father Bernard Vaughan, in his volume, ‘‘ Socialism from the 
“** Christian Standpoint ”’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 6s. 6d. net), gives us 
six sermons, or ‘‘ Conferences,’’ preached in Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, during the Lent of 1912, and four other addresses. The 
theme that he develops is to show, concerning Socialism, that 

‘* economically it is unsound, philosophically it is false, and ethically it 

‘is wrong. Bad in theory, it would be even worse in practice.’’ 
Father Vaughan contends, with some courage, that ‘‘ the Pope has ever 
“* been the champion of the toiler, the defender of the weak, the advocate 

‘ of the down-trodden, and the poor man’s best friend.’’ But we agree 
that Christian Education has made for freedom and light, and that during 
certain periods of history, the Papacy, as in the eleventh century, was a 
progressive force. To-day we are told that the Pope and the Socialist 
are the rival physicians for the salvation of society. The real question, of 
course, is whether Christianity and Socialism can be made correlative 
forces ; but that depends on what is meant by the word ‘‘ Socialism.”’ 
If by it we mean an economic absurdity, then there can be no alliance ; 
but if it means, as it does with millions of persons, the economic salvation 
of Society by the improvement of the conditions of daily life, the 
organisation of education, and the actualising of Christianity, then we 
do not see why Christian Socialism should not become a reality. The 
conflict between Socialism and Roman Catholicism may be one to the 
death ; but if Socialism means all that has been set out above, there will 
be no permanent conflict between Socialism and Christianity, for they are 
one and the same in ideal. After all, it comes down, as most things do, 
to a question of definition. Socialism, as defined by Father Vaughan, is, 
we agree, intolerable ; but of that sort of Socialism we are not afraid, for 
it must fail because of its inherent weakness. But what has Father 
Vaughan to say to Socialism as defined above, which has in common with 
the Socialism defined by Father Vaughan the one fact only—the belief 
that evolution is a governing force in Society, an operative divine force? 
We do not agree that to speak of the growth of Society is merely an 
analogical figure of speech; nor does it involve loss of individual 
identity. A man fulfils many functions, and has many persone. He is 
free to work out his own salvation. He plays, too, a part, both conscious 
and unconscious, in working out the salvation of his family, his town or 
village, his province, his nation, his race. We do not agree with Father 
Vaughan when he says that ‘‘ the State is not concerned directly with the 
‘* morals and religion of individuals.’’ That is the attitude of the false 
Socialists. The State is essentially a moral entity, and in so far as it is 
not, itis doomed. It will, however, interest many readers to go through 
these essays, which are brilliant and interesting and earnest, and deal 
with the relation of Socialism (as defined by Father Vaughan) to the indi- 
vidual, to the family, to religion, to Christian Socialists, and to the rights 
of property. It is not our business to compose the quarrel between 
Father Vaughan and the Christian Socialists. Father Vaughan is well 
able to look after himself. Our position is that Christianity in action 
must mean social reformation. 

* * * 

Mr. R. H. Tawney, in ‘‘ The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth 
“Century ’’ (Messrs. Longmans, Green, price gs. net), deals in larger 
economic form with the great problem, one item of which has been dis- 
cussed in such dramatic historic manner by Mr. J. Clayton. Mr. Tawney 
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first examines the position of the small landholder, and does so in elaborate 
and scientific fashion. We find from the fourteenth century onwards 
the gradual appearance of a class of wealthy peasants, and the com- 
mercial dealing with land, large parts of the manorial ‘‘waste’’ being 
gradually brought into private ownership. It is important to compare 
nineteenth century land processes in Russia with the changes that took 
place here in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The manorial lords, 
of course, endeavoured to turn nominal into real rents, and often with 
sufficient success to check the progress of peasant proprietorship. But, 
nevertheless, we find a comparatively prosperous peasant class in the 
early sixteenth century, a class of no docile character. Then the enclos- 
ing movement began. Mr. Tawney rightly points out that the 
peasantry themselves were engaged on a similar process, though with 
far different local social effect than that produced by the enclosing 
on a large scale by the lords and great farmers. But the two 
movements were part of one great economic movement, and though ruth- 
lessly carried out by the new landlords, the enclosures represented an 
economic and, perhaps, an inevitable change, as well as acts of tyranny. 
Certainly depopulation, to a degree sufficient to dislocate local affairs at 
any rate, followed, and necessitated a national poor law. But we think 
that other economic causes were also at play, and we cannot forget that 
the hospitality of the religious houses had to be replaced. Elizabethan 
legislation did something, at any rate, to check the decay of peasant pro- 
prietorship. We have no doubt that the book will rank as an authority 
on these problems. The learning and tireless industry of the author are 
beyond praise. 
* * * 

In the modest preface to her interesting study of ‘‘ The Early Youth 
‘* of Marie Antoinette ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 15s.), Lady Young- 
husband avows her object to be that of evolving a creature of flesh 
and blood, to replace the nebulous though fascinating personality much 
writing has hitherto produced. In this she has been successful, and 
the charming child, wilful, affectionate, and pathetically anxious to 
please her awe-inspiring mother, stands before us as a living being, and 
we see something of the home life and influences, brought to bear on 
the boy and girl, whose united ages at their marriage were under thirty, 
and who were surrounded by the grossest immorality and snares of 
every description. That, in a Court where the du Barry ruled, and 
Mesdames the King’s sisters used language in accordance with the 
Rabelaisian anecdotes they affected, the child of thirteen developed the 
grand qualities she afterwards possessed, was due to the early training 
she received in the well-ordered Austrian home, and to the wise choice 
of the Empress, who appointed Count de Mercy Argenteau as her 
Ambassador in Paris, the Abbé Vermontel as confessor to the Dauphine, 
and their unflagging watchfulness over her. Among those to whom 
justice has been done, is Madame de Noailles, Madame 1’Etiquette, as 
the little Dauphine with childish impertinence called her. A good, well- 
meaning woman, but without tact, or patience with the high spirits and 
natural frivolity of youth, and consequently without the influence over 
her young charge, she might otherwise have exercised. 

The chivalrous devotion of the Ambassador and the Abbé, and their 
unceasing vigilance, with the constant letters of the Empress, were the 
only barriers between the young Dauphine and the incredible coarseness 
and immorality of her surroundings. The Dauphin, plain, clumsy, and 
undeveloped, described by the Sardinian Minister as ‘‘ a wild man of 
‘““ the woods,’’ untaught and sullen, must have been a painful contrast 
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to the clever, handsome brothers of the Dauphine, and his indifference 
a perpetual mortification. Later we know the Dauphin developed, and 
eventually grew up a “‘ brave and righteous ’’ man, bearing, as so often 
happens, the penalty of his forebears’ sins. In this improvement, the 
little Archduchess claimed a share ; stimulated by the Empress’s letters 
to very occasional fits of study, she induced her boy husband to devote 
a portion of the time hitherto absorbed in sport or manual labour, to 
repair a deplorably neglected education. 

The book is full of allusions to contemporary history, and sketches 
of the leading personages of the day, and in spite of a somewhat 
involved style, and a very full canvas, Lady Younghusband has given 
us a living presentment of one of the saddest and most tragic lives in 
history, and so vivid a description of the debt, disorder, and irreligion of 
the Court and upper classes, indeed, of the country at large, as to 
make it easy to understand that Revolution was inevitable. 

The letters of the Empress Maria Theresa are very remarkable. In 
the midst of the cares of her vast Empire, personally to guide and 
supervise the lives of ten children is no common feat. Her careful, 
though severe, strictures on Marie Antoinette are those of an anxious 
parent, who saw as her young daughter could not, the pitfalls around 
her. Love, deep and real was there, but we agree with Lady Young- 
husband that it is a pity it was not more in evidence, especially as 
the forlorn little daughter had no one who cared for her on whom 
she could rely. The King spoilt her, and Mesdames’ influence was 
always bad. The Empress’s last quoted letter was prophetic: ‘‘ You 


““are both very young; the burden is great. I am anxious, very 
‘* anxious.”’ 
* * * 


Dr. Charles Hose and Mr. William McDougall give us, in ‘‘ The 
** Pagan Tribes of Borneo ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, 2 vols., price 42s. net), 
a full and clear picture of the social life of those tribes at the present 
time. Dr. Hose ‘‘has spent twenty-four years as a Civil Officer in the 
““ service of the Rajah of Sarawak,’’ and a large part of this was spent 
in the Baram and Rejang districts of Sarawak, where the principal tribes 
are represented. As a magistrate, he is intimately acquainted with the 
lower life of the people. Mr. McDougall is an anthropological 
specialist, who has worked under Dr. A. C. Haddon (who contributes 
an appendix to this book on the physical characteristics of the Borneo 
tribes) in the Torres Straits Settlements in 1897. This book has been in 
preparation practically since that time. Dr. Hose is, of course, the 
prime author of the book, but the scientific work of Mr. McDougall and 
Dr. Haddon has immensely added to its permanent value. The first 
volume gives us the geography and a valuable introduction to the history 
of Borneo. There were Hindu traders there (the Klings) two centuries 
before our era ; we have some Chinese references from the sixth century 
A.D., to the thirteenth century, when Borneo came under the influence 
of Java. The connection with China was intermittently resumed, and, 
in the late sixteenth century, Mohammedanism overwhelmed the earlier 
faiths. In 1508 Malacca had been conquered by the Portuguese, and a 
century later the English and Dutch began to compete for the possession 
of Borneo and its trade. In the eighteenth century, pirates absolutely 
controlled the narrow seas, but James Brooke, the last and not least’ of 
our great adventurers, daring greatly, was actually proclaimed Rajah and 
Governor of Sarawak in 1841. The book goes on to describe the 
people of Borneo, their material conditions, their social system, their 
agriculture, life and arts. The second volume deals in detail with the 
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religious beliefs, legends, and moral and intellectual-notes of the tribes. 
The Kayans, for example, though very scantily clothed, are very modest 
and moral. It is a world-wide experience that morals vary in inverse 
proportion to clothes. Their chiefs are not only high-minded, but public- 
spirited. We are, in fact, in the presence of a race that has all thd 
elements of progress. The Kayans have a very definite belief as to the 
progress of departed spirits. The book is well written, profoundly 
informed, and very learned. 


><» +o --— 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black have sent us their books of reference—‘‘ Who’s 
Who ” (price 15s. net), ‘‘ The Englishman’s Year Book and Directory ”’ 
(price 2s. 6d. net), ‘‘ Books that Count ’’ (Edited by Mr. W. Forbes 
Gray, price ss. net), ‘‘ The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book’? (price 
1s. net)—for 1913. It is difficult to overpraise the extraordinary value 
of these books to the general public, to women in search of a career, 
to the journalist, to the artist and the litterateur. That there are faults 
of omission is no doubt true—many eminent specialists in different 
spheres do not appear, by choice perhaps, or through modesty, in 
‘“'Who’s Who’’ and the ‘‘ Year Books ’’—but this is merely to say 
that the volumes are human productions. ‘‘ Books that Count ’”’ is an 
excellent idea, though it will need a good deal of writing up as years 
go by ; for instance, under Education we see no reference to Mr. A. F. 
Leach’s historical work, or, indeed, to some ‘other writers on the 
history of education in England. Again, under Marriage and Divorce, 
Dr. Howard’s famous book is not mentioned, nor Mr. Bishop’s work. 
Under Mathematics Mr. J. J. Milne’s recent book on Cross Ratio should 
have been mentioned. On the other hand, works on Quaternions are 
rather out of date. These are small criticisms, and Mr. Forbes Gray’s 
work is excellent, and redounds credit on his reading and judgment. 

* * * 

The January number of ‘‘ The Librarian and Book World ”’ contains 
two items of considerable interest : a useful account of Edward Edwards 
(1812-1886) the colleague at the British Museum of Panizzi, and the 
pioneer of Public Free Libraries, the centenary of whose birth has just 
been celebrated ; and an article by Miss Margaret Reed on ‘‘ Women’s 
‘Work in the Libraries.’’ She strongly protests against the under- 
payment of women in this field of work. Their work is performed as 
well as that done by a man, and though Miss Reed does not claim equal 
wages for men and women, she claims a living wage for both sexes. 
Certainly assistant librarians of both sexes are inadequately remunerated 
in the public libraries. 

% % % 

Lord Cranworth’s volume, ‘‘ A Colony in the Making, or Sport and 
‘* Profit in British East Africa ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 12s. net.), 
is largely intended to give an ‘‘ ignorant would-be settler ’’ “‘ an idea of 
‘what he may find, and how he may find it,’’ in a land that “‘ offers 
‘* prospects to a certain type of colonist that can nowhere be excelled, 
‘*if, indeed, they can be equalled.’’ Lord Cranworth, believing in the 
vast possibilities as a colony of the ten million acres or so of British East 
Africa available for the white man’s daily life, is opposed to amal- 
gamation with Uganda. The burdens that it would throw on British 
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East Africa quite outweigh all possible advantages. Lord Cranworth’s 
thorough-going patriotism, high spirits, shrewd judgment, and pleasant 
style make this a book that should be read by all who love literature, as 
well as by those who seek well-balanced information about this extra- 
ordinarily interesting area. The account of the races and classes is 
delightful as well as valuable. The high morality of the clotheless 
Kavirondo draws the sound remark that it was ‘‘ the immoral desire for 
“admiration, mixed with curiosity, that induced Eve to adopt her first 
“ petticoat.’’ It appears to be true that racial morality bears a direct 
relation to clothes and ornamentation. The forest-dwelling Kikuyu tribe 
provides, and will continue to provide, ‘‘ the greatest proportion of the 
“unskilled labour ’’ for the colony. In this tribe, as among the Portu- 
guese in Europe, the women are ‘‘ much better developed than the men.”’ 
Lord Cranworth very properly sides with those who think that the 
general low type of Indian should be excluded from the colony. They 
bring down the whole tone of the colony, and have introduced disease 
and organised immorality. We cannot here deal at length with this 
wholly admirable book, which describes in detail all the products of the 
colony, all its possibilities, its railway, its administration, the wonderful 
educational efforts that are being made with the very small grant—the 
High School at Nairobi under Mr. Turner, is ‘‘ a miracle of efficiency ”’ 
—game shooting and sports. To know a colony thoroughly is the best 
education for an Imperial statesman, and this education Lord Cranworth 
has acquired. 
* * ae 
‘* The Minority of Henry III.” (Messrs. Macmillan, price 8s. 6d. net), 
by Miss Kate Norgate, is a work that was suggested by that eminent 
specialist, the late Mr. Thomas Andrew Archer, and to his memory Miss 
Norgate fitly dedicates this painstaking example of original research, 
dealing in elaborate detail with ‘‘ The War with Louis, 1216-17,’’ ‘‘ The 
** Regency of William the Marshall, 1217-19,’’ (‘‘ the best knight of all 
“‘the world that has lived in our time’’), ‘‘ The Legation of Pandulf, 
** y219-1221,”’ ‘‘ Tutors and Governors, 1221-1223,’’ and ‘‘ The Young 
‘* King, 1227.’’ These five chapters cover 268 pages of close print, with 
many footnotes, and are followed by six important notes on difficult points 
in the text. These eleven years are now covered on the whole very 
adequately. It is an extraordinarily learned work, and reflects credit 
not only on Miss Norgate, but on the great school of history to which she 
belongs. In the account of Wales, we should like to have seen some 
reference to Mr. Wade-Evans’s book on ‘‘ Welsh Medieval Law.’’ It is 
not, perhaps, an adverse criticism of this able book to say that it is a 
purely political history. It gives us no account of the social life of the 
times ; it does not attempt to clear up the problems of land tenure, of 
culture, of national education, that await solution. The book merely 
deals with the politics of the Minority, and in doing so, has cleared the 
way for other and not less important work. 
* * * 


Miss Mary Ridsdale Wilson has written a pleasing little book, full of 
quaint touches and Old-World knowingness, about a tour made by herself 
and Miss Jessie S. Wilson (who contributes some equally pleasing 
sketches of churches and crosses, country lanes and villages), in search 
of ‘‘ Some Ancient Churches and Villages in the Welsh Marshes, 
‘* Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire’? (Matthew H. Stockwell, Lud- 
gate Hill, price 1s. 6d. net). It was a quietly adventurous little tour, partly 
by motor-car, partly behind a somewhat spirited horse, and the travellers 
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enjoyed every moment of it, and have given us a little book that does 
yield up, in woodcut and word, something of the West-country life, and 
of the faith of ancient days. Where does the Greek pattern carved on 
a blocked doorway in Beckford Church—the horizontal honeysuckle— 
come from? Haply, in the year 1140 or so a Varangian had wandered 
home from Constantinople, and brought with him the Greek tradition. 
Tourists of the non-hurrying type should buy and use this book. 


ee re 


/ 
ZAI? 


Morns of more than Lesbian beauty brighten 

O’er my dear Isle; westward Ai gean waters 

Blaze ere Night comes, bringing relief to others 
Resting from labour. 


Rest is not for me in the crimson morning! 

Rest is not for me in the tranquil evening! 

Rest is not for me through the lonely darkness, 
Torn by my anguish! 


Splendent Théros, bathing in joyous brightness 

Vine and olive, mountain and spreading pasture, 

While the reapers toil ’mid the golden harvest, 
Brings me no gladness. 


Why bestowed this gift of Apollé’s giving? 

Cold that breast whose agony song assuageth ; 

Fire my heart is! Heéllenis nurtured under 
Suns that are cloudless ! 


Would my dwelling lay in a barren region, 

Far from coasts that front to the wealthy Thasians! 

Chill those skies when stormy Arcturus calls our 
Herds from the uplands. 


There the level sun on a dim horizon, 

Pale and fitful, gleams through the leafless branches ; 

Hoarse Boréas roars in the naked valleys, 
Boisterous, bitter. 


Vain for me the glow of the Lesbian summer ; 
Vainly spread the treasures of fruitful autumn ; 
Mine the gloom of ever-enduring winter ; 
Endless my sorrow! 
WILi1AM CAIRNS. 


LORD HALDANE AND -THE PROSPECTS: OF 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


HE educational controversy, if not occupying the centre of the 

political stage, is ever present, and if not playing the principal 

part, yet at any rate it makes us conscious of its intrusive proximity. 

Lord Haldane tells us that the Government mean to enter again 

into the arena and to tackle the question, with a view this time 
to a thorough, lasting and complete settlement. 

We gratefully accept the assurances that he gives us, both of 
the spirit in which he takes up his enterprise and of the compre- 
hensive character of the solution which he deems necessary. I 
think that when the general aspirations of the Lord Chancellor’s 
speech take form and substance in adequate departmental regula- 
tions and in appropriate legislation, educational reformers will not 
only applaud, but will gladly co-operate to bring about a settlement 
long wished for, but which till the recent pronouncement was more 
the object of hope than of expectation. 

Lord Haldane, though conscious of its magnitude and of the 
special difficulties which beset us, seems to think that he may get 
round what is called the religious difficulty. He says he will take it 
in his stride. This is easier said than done. He may remember in 
the scene on the Brocken in Faust, the Proktophantasmatist, when 
surrounded by witches and demons, disposes of them by saying 
that he has demonstrated that they do not exist. I would no more 
compare Lord Haldane to the exorciser than I would the 
ecclesiastical factions to witches and demons. But I fear that the 
excursions and alarms of these disturbing elements will not be 
disposed of by an attempt to ignore them or pass them over. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, while giving a modified approval 
of Lord Haldane’s aspirations, entered the caveat that education 
must be based on religion. The Archbishop may use this word 
in the broadest sense, but I fear that ever since the days of 
Thwackum and Square the average theologian when he says 
religion means his religion; and though the exigencies of the 
present day compel the National Society to make an alliance with 
Roman Catholicism, yet their aim is to secure not only some State 
recognition for some general form of religious or, at any rate, Bible 
teaching, but the introduction into the system of our public 
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elementary schools of the denominational organisations as the 
authorised and recognised teachers of all who will accept their 
teaching. 

Lord Haldane states that he would deal with education by 
working from the top downwards, and he tells us that he has been 
busy with the experts. I should like to put in a word of warning 
here, and should be glad to know whom he calls his experts. I am 
of opinion that while I recognise the importance of a general 
advance in education at all its stages, and the need to bear in mind 
every branch and grade of education, yet there may be great danger 
in making higher education the starting point, and seeking to 
correlate all other education to that goal, and there is also danger 
lest, while we consult what are called experts, we may be consulting 
persons mainly interested in education above elementary, and who 
are not always free from social prejudice and even social selfishness. 
Elementary education is the only education open to at least five- 
sixths of the nation. That education should be made as complete 
and efficient as possible. Lord Haldane recognised that in 
Scotland there was a higher appreciation of this kind of education 
than in England, and he seemed to hope that we should do some- 
thing to raise our English education to the level of Scotland. 

But among the reasons why Scotch popular education is more 
advanced than in England, besides the tradition that popular 
education shall be a public charge, and its provision a public duty, 
there is of late years a far more effective and direct group of causes: 

1. That since 1872 the whole of Scotland has been covered with 
elective representative bodies charged with the duty of establishing 
and maintaining schools. 

2. That these bodies at starting were provided with the great 
mass of the existing schools, the parochial schools being turned over 
by the Act to the management of the school boards. 

3. That the areas were such that public interest was excited and 
those who used the schools had a direct and effective voice in their 
management. 

4. That the school authorities were elected for school manage- 
ment and did not have their election turn mainly on other matters 
but were able themselves to concentrate their thoughts on the 
question of education. 

5. That as the public school system from the beginning was 
made the national system with a few negligible exceptions, the 
school boards were free from the struggle to keep down their 
standard in the interest of privately managed schools, and that they 
were also free from the jealous hostility of an Established Church 
seeking to retain clerical ascendancy and management in the schools 
of the country. 
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6. That the absence of the limiting word elementary in the 
Scotch Act freed local authorities from the restrictions which in 
England culminated in the Cockerton decision and in the Act of 
1902. 

Lord Haldane, by the way, seems to me to misunderstand the Act 
of 1902. He says it has broken down the barriers between 
elementary and secondary education. It has done nothing of the 
sort, but has rather emphasised them. It has put a statutory 
limitation of the age for elementary education at fifteen. It has 
deprived the elementary authority of the right to carry on evening 
continuation schools. It has severed the training of pupil teachers 
which was formerly the duty of those who employed them from the 
elementary school authority. It has created an authority which 
has been much more under the influence of those interested in 
secondary education, and has shown a marked unwillingness to 
make adequate provision for elementary school accommodation, 
and in many other ways has treated elementary education as the 
Cinderella of the sisterhood. 

But let us assume that all this is tobe changed. Weare to widen 
and liberalise our elementary schools so as to attain the standard 
now aimed at and largely accomplished in Scotland. That is to 
say, there will be a liberal supply of higher-grade schools with a 
flexible curriculum suited to the needs of the neighbourhood, 
educating scholars up to sixteen, and sustained by adequate Parlia- 
mentary grants. There will be in all elementary schools adequate 
provision for the wider education of the scholars over eleven, also 
with further liberal grants. The staff will gradually but with no 
undue delay be composed entirely of trained and certificated 
teachers. 

For scholars desiring a really secondary education, that is an 
education retaining the scholar at least to seventeen, and in many 
cases to nineteen, there will also be a sufficient supply of schools at 
moderate fees and with a large number of free places aided by 
maintenance bursaries. These schools will be varied like the 
real schule, the real gymnasium, and the gymnasium of Germany ; 
we shall also cultivate what the French call “les humanités 
‘“modernes.’’ Beyond these we shall have universities and higher 
technical faculties equal to Charlottenburg, but closely linked with, 
probably often part of, the universities. We shall develop these 
new universities so that they may have all the resources of our old 
universities, but be free from the pernicious traditions resulting 
from their having been too much captured by the idler and more 
self-indulgent classes. They will hereafter be national as the 
Scotch Universities are national. We shall endow research. We 
shall, in short, do all that the most ambitious and unselfish friend of 
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education can desire. What a beautiful dream! It will only cost a 
trifle in addition to our present educational budget, probably less 
than half the expenditure to which we have lately committed 
ourselves in either old-age pensions or sickness, invalidity, and 
unemployment insurance. 

He must be a sanguine man who believes that any Government, 
with all kinds of clamorous claims demanding satisfaction, backed 
as they will be by politicians, who can easily diagnose the more 
probable drift of electoral support, will undertake the whole of this 
burden, especially when there are such dangerous lions in the path. 

But much might be done to improve our education by mere 
departmental action, without waiting for that comprehensive 
legislation which, if it is tobe effective, will require more driving 
power and more keen demand by the electorate than we can look 
for in this Parliament. 

But to touch on some of the points as to which local education 
authorities most urgently need relief, the first is the question of 
school provision, especially in rural districts. Here in most 
counties there are large arrears of school provision needed, not 
so much on account of the growth of population as because many 
of the old schools are really unfit for occupation, having regard 
to the standard of the present day. But the counties must charge 
half the loan cost on the parish or area immediately served by the 
school, and they may and generally do charge three-fourths. This 
loan rate, which would be a comparatively slight burden if 
distributed over the county, is crushing when borne by a small 
rural parish, and it is to be desired that one of the first, or perhaps 
the first, financial alleviation of the ratepayer should be a proposal 
to Parliament by the Government to take over half the outstanding 
loan charges throughout the country, and in all future cases to 
bear one-half of the cost of new schools up to some reasonable 
maximum, on condition that in counties the other half should 
be borne by the county as a whole. 

Since the passing of the Act of 1902 there has been an arrest in 
the growth of school attendance, consequent on the reluctance of 
local authorities to burden themselves in erecting schools. The 
contrast between the growth of school attendance in England and 
in Scotland is striking, and this is not due only to the fact that 
the board of education has enabled local authorities to exclude 
children under five, though this exclusion is operating largely in 
many towns. The arrest of any growth in school attendance is 
now manifest in children over five, as well as under. 

Another amendment of the law is needed for the purpose of 
effective administration. When voluntary schools were made a 
charge on the rates for their maintenance, a minimum of power 
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of management was assigned to the local authority. In fact, the 
courts have decided that the old power of management remains 
intact, except so far as it has been specifically interfered with by 
express statutory enactment. Thus, in so essential a matter as the 
cleaning of the schools, which is a duty the cost of which is put 
upon the public funds, the local authority has not the right to 
select the cleaner. He is to remain the servant of the local 
managers, appointed by them but paid by the ratepayers. Again, 
there may be two or three small schools near each other with 
many vacant places in each, while the education would be much 
better if the scholars were gathered together, or if one school were 
allocated to senior and another to younger children. There would 
also be a great economy by concentration, as fewer head teachers 
would be required, and by forming classes of a reasonable size 
the organisation of the schools would be greatly improved. Here, 
too, a reorganisation which would be advantageous to educa- 
tion and a saving to the community cannot be enforced, 
even though the Board of Education agree that it would be an 
improvement, because the vested right of the managers to maintain 
the school organised as it was before stands in the way. One or 
two illustrations of the multiplication of schools to the prejudice 
of efficiency may be given. In Welshpool, with less than 6,000 
inhabitants, there are seven schools, all Church of England, 
organised in nine departments, with nine head teachers. The 
accommodation is 1,040, and the average attendance is 773, or about 
86 in each. In Stamford, with less than 10,000 inhabitants, there are 
eight schools and twelve departments, with 1,333 scholars in 
average attendance, or 110 in each. In Winchester, with 23,380 
inhabitants, there are twelve schools, one Roman Catholic, one 
Wesleyan, and the rest Church of England. There are twelve 
departments, and an average attendance of 2,778. 

In country districts the parochial system has led to the existence 
of a large number of small schools near to each other, where, by 
means of central schools the education of the elder children might 
be facilitated. But here, too, the vested interests of these small 
schools prevented the local authority from reorganising them. In 
large towns, even in county boroughs, very small schools may 
be found, not merely Roman Catholic, where the religious 
preference of the parents may be pleaded for their continuance, but 
in Church schools, where there are other Church schools near. 
Thus in York there is a Church of England girls’ school of 63 
in attendance. In Blackburn there are eleven Church of England 
infant departments, having each less than 100 pupils. Not only 
might many of these schools be reorganised, but in many cases 
some of them might be closed, and the scholars accommodated, 
with great educational advantage, in neighbouring schools. More- 
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over, the power of the managers in the selecting of teachers is 
much greater than is necessary to preserve their denominational 
character. Suppose this to be safeguarded in future legislation, 
still, as the local authority pays the salary, they should be able to 
secure that the appointment should go to the best and most 
suitable applicant. 

And yet the Board of Education have ruled that the local 
authority has no power to claim to see the whole of the applica- 
tions. Their rejection of any nominee cannot therefore be on the 
ground that he was not the best applicant, but must be based 
on some personal educational objection to the nominee of the 
managers. 

As the Board of Education, disregarding the practice of the late 
Conservative Government, as stated by Sir William Anson in the 
House of Commons in 1903, is now calling on education authorities 
to pay equal salaries to teachets in voluntary and in Council 
schools, even where their reports on the school and an inquiry held 
under their direction establish as a fact that the school is maintained 
in complete efficiency, and therefore that the statutory duty of the 
local authority has been performed, this limitation of the right of 
the education authority to secure the best teacher available is a 
serious wrong to the ratepayers and to the cause of education. Sir 
William Anson declared on the occasion referred to that the Board 
of Education could not interfere in the matter of salary unless there 
should be, in consequence of inadequate salary, a failure to 
maintain the school efficiently. These small palliatives of a vicious 
system, though they might make the situation in our elementary 
schools more tolerable, would not make it satisfactory. The dual 
system, where one set of persons manage and another set of 
persons pay, is inadmissible, especially when the Board of 
Education enforces equal payment under unequal conditions of 
competition, eligibility, and securities in selection for the appoint- 
ments. Now or hereafter the supporters of popular local self- 
government can never rest till the fullest municipal control is 
secured over institutions in which municipal contribution and 
maintenance are compulsory. It is also to be hoped that education 
may once more be put in charge of authorities elected for the 
purpose of administering education, and not be made a little- 
heeded addendum to the multifarious duties of County and 
Borough Councils. 

As Lord Haldane observed at Manchester, competent teachers 
are an essential condition of educational progress. The Scotch 
system has already been touched on, and here may I note the 
present mode of recruiting the teaching profession in England. 
The pupil teacher system, which for so many years has been the 
initial stage of the great mass of our elementary teachers, is dying. 
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The numbers admitted for England and Wales in 1908-9, 1909-10, 
1910-11 have been successively 4,760, 4,251, 2,994. The Board of 
Education set up a new form of aspirant, called bursars, in 1907. 
The number of these admitted in the years 1908-9, 1909-10, 1910-11 
have been 3,791, 3,694, 3,391. Thus while the pupil teachers are 
tending to disappear, the bursars are also at present slightly 
diminishing, whereas they should have increased to make up for 
the falling-off of pupil teachers. 

I think there were two ideas that were the forces behind the 
abolition of the pupil teachers and the introduction of the bursars: 
One, that the pupil-teacher system was prematurely professional 
and narrow, and that even in pupil-teacher centres of the best type 
there was a lack of the breadth which should come from education 
along with others who were not to be teachers; the other idea was 
to break with the elementary school and bring the future elementary 
teachers in contact with the life of the secondary school. The 
whole policy of the Board of Education was, even if they 
countenanced pupil teachers, to bring their centres into direct 
relations with and make them part of secondary schools. 

It was, however, contemplated that these bursars might on 
leaving the secondary school be employed as student teachers for a 
year before going to the training college. But the regulations of 
the Board made this year of preliminary teaching very inconvenient 
and almost worthless. These student teachers were to be in 
school, teaching four days of the week, and were themselves to 
receive instruction at a school on the fifth day. Moreover, little 
trouble was taken to secure that these young people who became 
bursars at seventeen had any aptitude for teaching. 

The new scheme had a slight resemblance to the scheme in 
Scotland, but the Scotch scheme was far better suited to secure fit 
teachers. In Scotland they are called junior students. They are 
accepted not younger than fifteen; then for three years they are 
instructed mostly in higher-grade schools, and also in secondary 
schools specially recognised for the purpose. But though they 
attend these schools, as in England the bursars have to attend a 
secondary school for three years before being awarded a bursarship, 
care is taken that in this period of three years the Scotch junior 
students have special attention given to the subjects they will 
require as teachers; they must be taught a full course in English, 
some history, a language other than English, mathematics, 
experimental science, geography, drawing, music, physical 
exercises, and such subjects as woodwork for boys and the domestic 
arts‘for girls. They must also have as an integral part of their 
scheme of instruction their systematic training in the art of teaching 
each of the primary school subjects, and during the three years 
240 hours must be given to theoretical instruction, demonstration 
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lessons, and practice in teaching. Moreover, in Scotland the 
nominating body, before nominating anyone as a junior student, 
shall consider a report from the principal teacher of the applicant, 
and this report shall have particular reference to the qualities which 
seem to make for or against the applicant’s ultimate fitness for 
teaching work; and the teacher, in order to make his report, may 
occasionally during three months employ the applicant in giving 
instruction under supervision in the junior classes of the school. 
If we compare this careful scheme both of studies and of selection 
with the English rule for selecting bursars, we only find that the 
head of the English secondary school after three years’ attendance 
at the school, during which nothing has been done to emphasise 
the studies which are needed for the equipment of the elementary 
teacher, merely certifies that he is not unsuitable to become an 
elementary teacher, and that he may be expected to pass the 
qualifying examination during the year. How worthless this 
expression of opinion is, may be seen by the fact that of 4,110 
bursars whose whole period of recognition ended during the year 
ending July, rg11, only 3,293 passed the leaving examination, thus 
20 per cent. failed to satisfy the expectation of the teacher who 
reported on them. 

The above figures show a distinct shortage in the applicants who 
are declaring their intention of becoming teachers in this country. 
On the other hand, if we turn to the report of the Scotch Education 
Committee for 1911-12 we find (p. 26) that there were 1,297 junior 
students in the first year. At this rate there ought to be nearly 
10,000 bursars and pupil teachers entering in England and Wales. 
The Scotch report states that not only is there no shortage of 
candidates, but that the number applying for enrolment is so 
large that it has been found necessary to place some check on the 
nominations. 

It is much to be desired that the preparation of young 
people for the career of teacher in England should be much 
more assimilated to the Scotch system, and the Board of Education 
might well lay it down as a rule that all local authorities, as a 
condition of earning their full grants from the Board of Education, 
should train a certain number of young people with a view to their 
entering the teaching profession, such number to bear some definite 
relation to the number of pupils in their schools. . The Board of 
Education, however, after offering grants to secondary schools 
which were educating bursars, hampered their grants by restrictions 
which disqualified many districts and schools from earning the 
grants, and they have now cancelled these grants altogether, and 
offered an alternative grant which has no relation to the education 
of bursars and gives much less aid to the secondary schools. It 
may be stated generally that the continual variations in the amounts 
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and conditions of the grants, the new duties which are either 
enforced on local authorities or pressed on them with such emphasis 
that the recommendation almost becomes a command, and the 
absence of grants bearing any reasonable relation to the duties 
imposed, all these things have a vexatious and discouraging effect 
on local authorities, and it is to be desired in coming legislation 
that a large part of the grant should be secured absolutely to those 
local authorities on whom the increasing margin of educational cost 
falls; and further, what is quite as important for educational 
progress, that local authorities should have a much freer hand in 
the management of their schools. Undoubtedly the Board of 
Education must insist on efficiency, suitable buildings and play- 
grounds, good equipment, sanitary conditions, and an adequate 
staff; but while these conditions are fulfilled, local authorities 
should be much freer than they are, and the Board of Education 
should not issue official documents which by implication make 
demands which are beyond their legal competence. Thus, 
the recent medical report of the Board of Education is written 
in a tone which suggests an obligation to provide medical 
care as well as medical inspection, and also presses very 
strongly the suggestion that local authorities should undertake 
the feeding of school children. 

I should be glad to see a great forward movement in English 
education of all grades. But I think that unless we first greatly 
improve on schools from below, we shall not be able to secure a 
proper expansion for our higher grades of education. In Wales 
about go per cent. of the scholars in intermediate schools come 
from elementary schools, and of the students in the university 
colleges the great majority have come also through the secondary 
schools from the elementary schools. 

If we take England, we find that more than 62 per cent. of the 
boys and nearly 58 per cent. of the girls in our secondary schools 
come from the elementary schools. Clearly it is desirable, while not 
mutilating the elementary course so as to make it mainly a prepara- 
tion for secondary school, yet to secure that while self-contained it 
be so adapted by its development of intelligence and self-reliant 
study as to make the transition to the secondary school easy. Again, 
our secondary schools, still in their infancy, as provided by local 
authorities, are as yet quite inadequate in the width and 
thoroughness of their course to prepare young people either for 
life or for higher university studies. Go to institutions such as the 
Technological Institute at Manchester, the science faculties in the 
modern universities, and you will find that as compared with the 
training and mental fitness shown by the A biturienten Examen of 
Germany, our pupils on leaving English schools are inadequately 
taught, and many of them leave far too young. If we turn to 
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Table 43 of the Statistics of Public Education, we find that the 
percentage of pupils over twelve on January Ist, TQOII, was: over 
seventeen, 2°8; over eighteen, ‘7; over nineteen, °2; and that of 
pupils after the age of twelve the age of leaving was as follows: 
Nineteen and over, boys 1, girls 2°1; eighteen to nineteen, boys 3°7, 
girls 8; seventeen to eighteen, boys 10'9, girls 19°4; sixteen to 
seventeen, boys 21°4, girls 23°2, and below sixteen—that is the age 
up to which they might have stayed in an elementary school—it 
was: boys 61 per cent., girls 47°3 per cent. 

Lord Haldane supplemented hig speech at Manchester by 
advocating, in the House of Lords on Monday, February roth, the 
systematic development of physical education and training as a 
compulsory and prominent part of our national education, both 
elementary and secondary. This undoubtedly, if carried out on 
broad lines, would be an immense gain to the virility and efficiency 
and hygiene of the nation. 

Meantime, what is the state of our elementary school buildings, 
and of their playgrounds, in spite of the report of the Board of 
Education on playgrounds? There are still many schools badly 
lighted, insufficiently ventilated, with poor cloak-rooms, a practical 
absence of playgrounds, halls diverted from their proper use as 
assembly rooms and places for physical training in order that local 
authorities may stave off and postpone the crying need for further 
accommodation. Swimming baths are refused even where the local 
authority is willing to provide them. Slowly and grudgingly are 
spray baths, a most important hygienic addition to our town 
schools, especially in the poor and crowded districts, being 
sanctioned by the Board of Education. They have now become 
the ordinary equipment of town schools in the larger cities of 
Germany, and we continually see, when these sanitary improve- 
ments in our schools and playgrounds are demanded, a combination 
of voluntary vested interests with rate-paying reluctance to spend 
money, urging upon the Board of Education to postpone demands 
which should have been enforced and were recommended twenty- 
five years ago by the conservative and denominational commission 
presided over by Lord Cross. If the Board of Education had the 
courage to speak out and publish some of the facts in their 
possession as to the persistent opposition of managers to their 
requests, with the Board’s own timidity and failure to press 
demands essential to efficiency and to health, we might have such 
a revelation as would supply the moving power to rouse the 
democracy and make the working-classes insist on proper attention 
being paid to the irreducible minimum required for the bringing 
up of their children as intelligent, healthy, self-respecting citizens. 


SHEFFIELD. 


TARIFF REFORM: TEN YEARS AFTER. 


ORE than ten years have elapsed since Mr. Chamberlain took 
l his first step in the great fiscal agitation which has made so 
great a change in the orientation of British politics. It is not very 
profitable to endeavour to imagine what processes of thought 
brought him to the position which he occupied when, at the end of 
1903, he formulated concrete proposals for reforming the Customs 
tariff, but we may well remind ourselves of the case for an alteration 
in our fiscal system which was then presented. 

It amounted toa representation that the Colonial Preference was 
not only an Imperial good, but a British good. Indeed, the speech 
at Glasgow, on October 6th, 1903, laid stress upon the case for 
Preference as a means of reviving and stimulating British industry 
and trade. The Preference was not so much a sacrifice as a very 
good bargain for the British citizen, for the story went that we 
had only to consent toa tax upon food of small dimensions to ensure 
at once a consolidation of Empire and a special pull upon British 
Colonists as customers. Mr. Chamberlain asserted that the export 
trade of the United Kingdom had been “‘ practically stagnant for 
“thirty years,’’ while other countries had made enormous 
advances; that the position would have been worse but for the fact 
that British Possessions had bought increasingly from us while 

_foreign trade had fallen off; the trade of the Colonies was essential 
to our future. Therefore we were to say to our Colonists :-— 


““ There are many things which you do not now make ; many 
things for which we have a great capacity of production—leave 
them to us, as you have left them hitherto. Do not increase your 
tariff walls against us. Pull them down where they are un- 
necessary to the success of this policy to which you are committed. 
: We offer you a Preference, we rely on your patriotism, 
your affection, that we shall not be losers thereby.”’ 


The suggestion that the Colonies should curb their industrial 
development, and be content to supply food and material to British 
manufacturers was, of course, unconsciously borrowed from the 
Mercantile Theory, which postulated, inter alia, that a Colony 
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should be regarded as, and compelled to be, a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water for the Mother Country. In the unhappy past, 
penal laws enforced this pernicious doctrine; in 1903 we were to go, 
cap in hand, and ask for what in ancient days we demanded. It is 
not surprising that the Colonists who made an end of the Colonial 
expression of Mercantilism made answer in effect to Mr. Chamber- 
lain that we should do well to mind our own industries. 

And what was the price to be paid for the suggested quasi- 
monopoly of the British manufacturer in Colonial markets? Let 
the answer be given in Mr. Chamberlain’s words :— 


‘* What will it cost you? What do the Colonies ask? They ask 
a preference on their particular products. You cannot give them, 
at least it would be futile to offer them, a preference on manu- 
factured goods, because at the present time the exported manu- 
facture of the Colonies is entirely insignificant. You cannot, in 
my opinion, give them a preference on raw material. . . . There- 
fore, if you wish to have preference, if you desire to gain this 
increase, if you wish to prevent separation, you must put a tax on 
food. The murder is out.’”’ 


But it was to be mitigated murder, for Mr. Chamberlain offered 
the people the remission of other taxation to compensate them for 
the new food taxation. 

The new taxes on food were to be: on foreign corn 2s. a quarter, 
except upon maize, ‘‘ partly because maize is a food of some of the 
‘‘ very poorest of the population, and partly also because it is a raw 
‘“material for the farmers ’’; and 5 per cent. on foreign meat and 
dairy produce, except bacon, because “‘ bacon is a popular food with 
‘“some of the poorest of the population.’’ Further, there was to be 
a substantial preference ‘“‘ upon Colonial wines, and perhaps upon 
*‘Colonial fruits.”” Against these new taxes Mr. Chamberlain 
proposed to remit three-fourths of the tea duty (then standing at 
6d.), half of the sugar duty (then standing at 4s. 2d. per cwt.), and 
some fractions on cocoa and coffee. Mr. Chamberlain put it that 
even if the British consumer paid the whole of the new duties 
suggested, the remissions would leave him practically in the same 
position. The Treasury would lose by the remission of old duties, 
but it would make up for the loss by ‘‘ the other branch of this 
** policy of fiscal reform, in that part of it which is sometimes called 
“* Retaliation and sometimes Reciprocity.’”’ ‘‘ A moderate duty on 
“‘all manufactured goods,’”’ he went on, ‘‘ not exceeding ten per 
“cent. on the average,’’ would give the Exchequer at least 
#9,000,000 a year, and perhaps £15,000,000 a year. 

Following this lead as far as Mr. Balfour would allow them, the 
Unionists became involved in a policy of food taxation, the 
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incidence of which they have vainly endeavoured to conceal from 
themselves and others. It should be fairly obvious that if a policy 
of taxing foreign food and leaving Colonial food free is to amount 
to a Preference at all, it can only be because the British consumer 
pays the import duty. For if the foreign supplier can afford to 
lower the price of his supply by the amount of the duty, then 
obviously the Colonial producer cannot benefit, unless in the 
unprofitable satisfaction of knowing that the foreign producer is. 
robbed of part of his aforetime profit. The very fact that such an 
arrangement is claimed to be a Preference for the Colonies means, 
and can only mean, that the British consumer pays an increased 
price for the entire wheat supply, and that in so far, therefore, as. 
the Colonies contribute to the supply, they get the higher price. 
The present writer was able to show, within forty-eight hours of the 
delivery of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, approximately what the 
suggestion meant, taking the facts of 1902 as a basis. It means. 
that upon corn, meat, and dairy produce together, the British 
consumer would pay 416,300,000 more in higher prices, of which 
less than £6,000,000 represented gain to the British Treasury, the 
remainder going to the home and Colonial producers of food. The 
Colonial gain amounted to only £ 1,600,000, or about three shillings 
per head of the then existing 11,000,000 white Colonists. 

Indeed, the true incidence of import duties, save in exceptional 
cases which do not affect the general issue, was _ sufficiently 
acknowledged in Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. He was careful 
to explain that he had no intention of taxing raw materials, and it is, 
of course, ridiculous to suggest that the economic laws governing” 
the incidence of import duties on raw materials are different from: 
those governing the incidence of similar duties on food-stuffs. In- 
case after case, as, for examples, wool and mutton, hides and beef, 
bristles and pork, a raw material and a food are derived from the- 
same animal, and derived by us necessarily from the same sources ;- 
so that if a duty on mutton or beef or pork does not raise price, then 
most assuredly a duty on wool or hides or bristles cannot raise- 
price, but is merely a delightful expedient for extracting money 
from the pockets of persons in places abroad. And then there 
were Mr. Chamberlain’s naive admissions with regard to maize and’ 
bacon. 

As for the need for Preference from the Colonial point of view, it 
was clear enough in 1903 that the self-governing Colonies stood in 
little need of it, but the recorded facts of the years that have elapsed’ 
have deprived the Protectionists of every shred of excuse for the- 
suggestion that we should tax food on behalf of the Colonies. Here 
are the facts of the case with regard to our imports of corn in the- 
last seventeen years :— 
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UNITED KINGDOM WHEAT IMPORTS. 


Year. From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
Per cent. of Per cent. of 
Mill. cwts. Total Imports. Mill. cwts. Total Imports. 
1895 re go es 84 St ae 17 16 
1896* ae op oe 92 ane sine 8 Fine 8 
1897* ioe 81 AR gi See noe 8 fe 9 
1898 ats me Bae 82 ete ae 18 neh 18 
1899 ae 78 30 79 oo Se 21 -ae 21 
1900 385 36 ode 88 Boe ine 12 ae 12 
Igol oe 82 Si 81 oe Pe 19 She 19 
1902 “tp 82 bare 77 vale Aen 25 oor 23 
1903 Bus 85 see 72 sae ees 32 ae 28 
1go4t Ree 73 as 61 ae Hee 40 ae 39 
1905 a 72 Sats 61 as age 43 aes 39 
1906 ag 78 Sap 69 a ae 26 Ee 31 
1907 ae 74 ue 64 ES ui 42 va 36 
1908 =e 82 Dee 75 sae ee 27 ote 25 
1909 Re 68 5H 60 Bs ane 45 ae 40 
1910 oie 66 a 55 eae ee 53 a 45 
Igil aS 58 ae 51 et ai 54 Aas 49 
1gI2 Ses 58 ARE 47 ae a 66 aS 53 


Between 1902 and 1912 our supplies of wheat from the Colonies 
have risen from about 25,000,000 cwts. to 66,000,000 cwts. If we 
go back to 1895, when prices which had for long been falling 
began again to rise, we see that the foreign supply was then 
84 per cent. of the whole, as against 16 per cent. from British 
Possessions, whereas last year the foreign supply had fallen 
to 47 per cent., and the supply from British Possessions had risen 
to 53 percent. The change, unfortunately, does not make the food 
supply of the United Kingdom any safer. On the contrary, to 
derive food from the Colonies rather than from foreign countries 
is, in time of war, to make it less rather than more safe. In so far 
as the claims of Preference to stimulate the Colonial food supply 
are concerned, however, they become ludicrous in view of the 
accomplished facts. 

On the side of foreign competition and British trade progress, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s case has been no more fortunate. It did not 
need further experience to tell us that the picture of stagnation 
was based upon a misconception of the facts, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s comparison of the artificially inflated trade figures of 1872 
with the artificially depressed statistics of 1902, was exposed by 
the present writer as soon as it was coined by Mr. Chamberlain, 
or rather by those who prepared his brief. Mr. Chamberlain did 
not content himself with pointing to a supposed stagnation in 
British trade as a whole. In speech after speech he referred to 

* Great Australian drought. 
+ Observe that since 1904 the figures refer to ‘‘ countries of consignment” instead 


of “countries of shipment,” as in previous years; hence, from 1904 onwards, the 
statistics more accurately represent the true origins of the wheat. 
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specific trades, and selected certain of them as illustrations. At 
Greenock, on October 7th, 1903, he said :— 


‘* Agriculture, as the greatest of all trades and industries of this 
country, has been practically destroyed. Sugar has gone ; silk has 
gone ; iron is threatened ; wool is threatened ; cotton will go. 
How long are you going to stand it? At the present moment 
these industries, and the working men who depend on them, are 
like sheep in a field.’’ 


In similar vein, on October 28th, 1903, he asked at Liverpool, 
““ What about glass? ”’ and at Bristol, on November 21st, 1905, he 
remarked, ‘* There is also the case of boots and shoes.”’ 

As to the alleged destruction of agriculture, it is plain that Mr. 
Chamberlain did not know—and for that matter it appears that 
there are few who realise—that we produce in this country more 
than one-half of the food we eat, of kinds, that is, that can be 
grown in this country. As to the industries mentioned that have 
exports, I give in the following table an account of the external 
trade in each of them for the years 1900 and 1912 :— 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE IN CERTAIN BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 
(In Millions of £.) 


. IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Trade. Year.| (for Home Consumption). (British Goods only). 
Rise or Fall. Rise or Fall. 
Mill. £.) Mill. £. Percent.|Mill. £.| Mill. £. Percent. 
Iron ae 1900 6.9 31.6 
TOL2 | 13.7, + 5.8 + 84.0 | 48.6 + 17.0 + 53-7 
Woollens ... 1900 | 10.7 23.8 
Igi2 9.8 = "0:9 8.4 37.8 + 14.0 + 58.8 
Cottons... -1900 4.1 69.7 
Igi2 9-3 + 5.2 +126.8 | 122.2 + 52.5 + 75-3 
Silks se 1900 | 14.0 25 
1gi2 12.4 LG eT ed 22 + 'O.5 AO) 
Glass icf 1900 ou 1.0 
1912 pare mctwe VO.L + 3.2 1.8 + 0.8 + 80.0 
Boots ae 1900 0.6 Soy 
1gi2 0.8 | + 0.2 + 33-3 4.0 + 2.5 + 166.6 
All Manufactures | 1900 | 110.1 228.3 
1g12 | 156.3 + 46.2 Hey 4E:94)| 305-2 +156.9 + 68.7 


In spite of ‘‘ threatenings,’’ the iron and steel trade has increased 
its exports in twelve years by £17,000,000, or nearly 54 per 
cent., and in the same period the imports have increased by 
45,800,000, or 84 per cent. These figures indicate what is the 
truth, viz., that the British iron and steel industry, while stronger 
than ever before, is the subject of fierce competition. As compared 
with the iron industry of either Germany or America, it has continued 
to lose ground. The loss of supremacy to America is so far from 
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surprising that it was prophesied with certainty by qualified 
observers fifty years ago; it is the inevitable consequence of the 
possession by America of the best coal and iron supplies in the 
world. The fact that the German iron industry has gained 
relatively upon ours is certainly not altogether satisfactory. It has 
a natural basis in the possession by Germany not only of good coal, 
but of fine supplies of phosphoric ores, which have in recent years 
been made available by British invention. | When this is said, 
however, a good deal must be granted to German science and trade 
organisation, and to the co-operation of the German State railways. 
Without low freights, German ironmasters could not have 
economically carried their ore to their coal, and it is not too much 
to say that railway rates at the British level would have prevented 
the rise of the German iron trade. Herein is cause for serious 
study and reflection, but no ground for the utterance of jeremiads. 

As to wool, we see an actual decline in the value of imports, 
in spite of the rise in prices, and a great rise in British exports 
of 414,000,000, or nearly 59 per cent. It is interesting to compare 
this modern extraordinary progress of the most ancient British 
industry with its painful struggle in the old days under high Pro- 
tection, when we vainly endeavoured, by fiscal means, to prevent 
our raw wool from going abroad, and sought by steps equally 
futile to prevent Continental woollen goods from coming in. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ‘‘ wool is threatened ’’ might with reason have been 
written of the Protectionist England of, say, 1750. 

We turn to cotton, and against an increased importation of 
45,000,000, we see an exportation rising from £69,700,000 to 
4122,200,000, a gain of €52,500,000. It is a rise which has made 
many fortunes in Lancashire; and we need not be surprised that 
those who work in the industry are not enamoured of fiscal change. 
But the case of silk is fully as significant. Mr. Chamberlain said 
that silk had ‘‘ gone’’; he might with truth have said that it was 
about to take a new lease of life. The imports of silk, in spite 
of rising prices, have fallen in value in 1900-1912 by 41,600,000, 
or over I1 per cent. At the same time the exports have slightly 
increased. In these years we know that the consumption of silk 
must have increased considerably, for there has been a large 
addition to the national income. It follows that there has been an 
increased home consumption of British silks. 

Very much the same verdict would seem to be true of the glass 
industry, in which, as in the silk industry, our imports exceed 
our exports. It will be observed that in 1900-1912 there was a 
slight increase in the value of glass imports, while glass exports 
rose considerably. The consumption of glass at home must. have 
risen greatly in the twelve years, and it follows that the British 
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industry must have strengthened not a little in the period. The 
glass industry is one in which, in some branches, we have certainly 
been behind the Continent in point of technique, as has been 
shown by the evidence of trade experts. The statistics which have 
been adduced show how true it is that the industry is gaining the 
Protection that counts—efficiency. 

We come next to boots, the small imports of which have slightly 
risen, while the exports have increased by no less than 166°6 per 
cent. It may be usefully observed that this industry is one whose 
materials are in every case manufactured articles, and that it 
would be heavily penalised by any import duty on such articles. 

Thus the sober examination of trades selected as examples of 
decadence, not by Free Traders, but by the great modern 
protagonist of Protection, gives eminently satisfactory results— 
satisfactory, that is, under existing conditions of competitive pro- 
duction. To take the matter further, I have added the statistics 
for all articles classified as ‘‘ manufactures’’ by the Board of 
Trade. It will be seen that imports have increased by £46,200,000, 
or 41°9 per cent., while exports have increased by £156,900,000, 
or 68°7 per cent. Both imports and exports of ‘‘ manufactures ”’ 
consisted very largely indeed of articles which are raw materials 
bought by manufacturers to use as materials. I pointed out in 
1903 that out of £113,000,000 worth of manufactures brought in in 
1902 for home consumption, as much as nearly £63,000,000 worth 
consisted of materials and plant used in British industry. A 
subsequent and independent analysis by the Board of Trade 
entirely confirmed my statement on this head. The £156,000,000 
worth of imported manufactures of 1912 was for the most part 
employed in British industry. 

Accomplished facts have thus played havoc with the representa- 
tions and illustrations with which the Protectionist case was 
launched; but quite apart from the trend of our trade in the last 
ten years, the case for Protection—always difficult to defend—has 
peculiar weakness in relation both to the special case of the United 
Kingdom and the special case of the British Empire. 

If we consider the United Kingdom as a unit, we have the case 
of a country of small area but with two considerable gifts, the first 
of which is coal, and the second of which is sea-board. Possessing 
coal, and what is more, possessing easily won coal situated near 
the sea, Britain is naturally a well-found workshop, for it is an 
easy matter to bring to its coal the raw or manufactured materials 
of the entire world, and to work upon them economically. That 
simple truth makes a policy of free imports an obvious advantage. 
Given free imports, the coal and the sea-board can be put, with 
due intelligence, to their most fruitful uses. 
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Passing from the consideration of the United Kingdom as a 
unit to the British Empire as a whole, we see that a common 
protective policy is impossible of application. Where the German 
Empire presents divergencies of economic development no greater 
than, if as great, as are to be found in the United Kingdom, the 
British Empire, scattered as it is all over the world, presents every 
possible diversity of economic situation. It is impossible to frame 
for it a common protective tariff, and the spirit of Protection 
can only serve to accentuate its economic differences and promote 
political cleavages. There is only one possible fiscal basis for a 
British Imperial union, and that is Free Trade—not Free Trade in 
the perverted sense of the denial of import duties for revenue, if 
such be necessary, but in the true sense of the denial of the 
establishment of protective Customs duties. 

Further, to deal with the British Empire as we find it, the 
agitation for Preference finds the Mother Country in possession of 
complete Free Trade, India and the other British Possessions for 
which Imperial rule is directly responsible also without protective 
duties, and the self-governing Colonies each practising Protection 
against all the world, including the British Empire, in various 
degrees. Quite apart from the inherent difficulties and objections 
already stated, therefore, the attempt to set up a working system of 
Preference in the Empire as it is to-day, demands from the various 
parties to the suggested bargain strongly contrasted sacrifices 
equally repugnant to each of them. The United Kingdom is asked 
to lay down Free Trade and to tax foreign products in order to 
create duties to be reduced or repealed in favour of the Colonies. 
The self-governing Colonies are asked to give up, in favour of the 
British manufacturer, part of the very Protection which the 
agitators for Preference assert to be indispensable for the Mother 
Country itself, although it is an old and developed industrial nation. 
The people of India are asked to deny themselves the Protection 
claimed by the self-governing Colonies, even while they see the 
people of the United Kingdom enacting a tariff as a prime necessity 
for themselves. The many mutations through which the Unionist 
policy and representations have passed in the last ten years are a 
natural consequence of these inherent difficulties. 

Mr. Chamberlain proposed to tax foreign food and to let Colonial 
food go duty free in order that the Colonists might gain a turn in 
price. At the same time he preached Protection for British 
industries against foreign competition. At the same time, that is, 
he gave cause for the British agriculturist to ask why he should 
not be protected, not only against his foreign competitor, but 
against his Colonial competitor. The very Tariff Commission 
which Mr. Chamberlain himself founded, took his food programme 
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and enlarged its scope far beyond corn, and meat, and dairy 
produce, while claiming that Colonial food as well as foreign food 
should be taxed. This they did in 1905 (Report of the Agricultural 
Committee of the Tariff Commission, Vol. 3, par. 394). So that 
within two years what set out as an Imperial policy of setting up 
““ties of interest ’’ for Colonial food producers changed out of all 
knowledge into the erection of a barrier against Colonial food. 

Or consider the element of disruption which enters in connection 
with the Irish question. The economy of Great Britain is based 
upon coal, but Ireland is coal-less, and, therefore, as soon as 
Protection is accepted, Ireland must claim, whether Irish affairs be 
governed from Westminster or from College Green, a special 
Protection suited to her needs. In the volume Against Home Rule, 
published in 1912, we find Sir Edward Carson thus exploiting the 
conception that Protection demands British duties upon Colonial 
products :— 


“‘T think, however, it would be desirable to point out that, in 
dairy produce and poultry, in barley and oats, in hops, tobacco, 
sugar-beet, vegetables and fruit, in all of which Ireland is 
especially interested, Irish products would have free entry into the 
protected markets of Great Britain. Canadian and Australian pro- 
ducts would, of course, have such a preference over foreign com- 
petitors as a Home Rule Ireland might claim ; but it is only under 
the Union that Ireland could expect complete freedom of access to 
our markets.”’ 


Here we have it perversely argued that the Free Trade which 
exists between Prussia and Bavaria, or between Austria and 
Hungary, or between Piedmont and Sicily, may not be enjoyed by 
federated States of the British Empire. 

Equally to be deprecated are the suggestions which have arisen 
again and again that Imperial Protection for the United Kingdom 
should be ushered in through the doors of an Imperial Conference. 
This suggestion was first heard of in 1904, when apparently Mr. 
Balfour made it to postpone indefinitely the practical consideration 
of the subject. He countered Mr. Chamberlain by suggesting that 
in view of the many difficulties of the subject—he has never ceased 
to harp upon its difficulties—a policy of Preference could not be 
arrived at without a Colonial Conference at which the hands of 
every delegate should be free to discuss the subject on its merits, 
and that, if and when at such a Conference a practical solution of 
the many difficulties was arrived at, that practical solution should 
be referred not only to the electorate of the United Kingdom, but to 
the electorates of each of the Colonies. 

At Ashton-under-Lyne, on December 16th, 1912, Mr. Bonar Law 
went further and made the deplorable suggestion that the Colonies 
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should be made directly responsible for the imposition of food duties 
in the United Kingdom. The course of events was briefly thus: 
The Government had suffered a defeat on the Home Rule Bill ina 
snap division on November 11th, 1912. It happened that a meeting 
of the National Unionist Association had been convened at the 
Albert Hall for November 14th, and this meeting, therefore, found 
the Unionists in a fervour of excitement, eagerly anticipating the 
downfall of a hated Government. ‘The situation carried Mr. Bonar 
Law and Lord Lansdowne off their feet, and between them they 
claimed in plain terms that if they regained power they would 
consider themselves free to impose duties on food. Lord 
Lansdowne put it that if the Colonies— 


‘‘ask us to give them a moderate duty upon foreign wheat, 
sufficient to bring into our markets the great, unlimited granaries 
of Canada and Australia, we shall not be deterred from examining 
their proposal by the mere statement that it will involve the taxa- 
tion of food, and that all food taxes are unholy things.’’ 


It was at once shown that a large section—indeed, the majority 
—of the Unionist Party did not care to face a fourth con- 
secutive General Election with food taxes on their backs. 
Headed by Lord Northcliffe’s organs, a portion of the Unionist 
press revolted. The return of Mr. Tom Taylor as Liberal member 
for Bolton, on November 23rd, added to Unionist dismay, and at 
Ashton-under-Lyne, on December 16th, Mr. Bonar Law sought 
to lay the storm by casting the onus of imposing food taxes upon 


the Colonies. He explained that what Lord Lansdowne really 
meant was :— 


‘Tf our countrymen entrust us with power, we do not intend to 
impose food duties. What we intend to do is to call a conference 
of the Colonies, to consider the whole question of preferential 
trade, and the question whether or not food duties will be imposed 
will not arise until those negotiations are completed. We are told 
that the Colonies have made no offer, that they do not wish such 
an arrangement. If that is true, no food duties will be imposed in 
any circumstances.’’ 


This speech was not unfairly headlined by the Daily Mail: 
“NO FOOD TAXES, UNLESS OVERSEAS DOMINIONS 
“‘INSIST.”? At home and in the Colonies a chorus of repudiation 
followed what a Canadian organ not unjustly described as Tory 
“‘ manceuvring,’’ and it became necessary for the Unionist leaders 
once more to shift their position. A memorial, signed by 229 
members—nearly the whole of the Unionist Party in the House of 
Commons—begging that food taxes should not be made an issue at 
the next General Election, was presented to the Unionist Leader on 
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January ioth. On January 13th Mr. Bonar Law replied, 
consenting, if returned to power at the next General Election, not 
to impose food duties until after a second General Election. The 
suggestion remains, however, that the proposals to be submitted 
to the electorate at the second General Election should be the result 
of bargaining at a Colonial Conference, and it is a suggestion which 
is not only repudiated but is universally disliked by the Colonial 
democracies who, whatever may be their own views as to Protection, 
resent the idea that they should be dragged into the false position 
of being made partisans to the setting up of food taxes in the United 
Kingdom. 

The shifting of food taxes by a return to an unfortunate variant 
of Mr. Balfour’s proposals of 1904, however, merely lays one 
Protectionist difficulty to raise another. The abandonment of food 
taxes to barter for the votes of Lancashire and other centres of 
industry is to destroy the support of Tory landlords and farmers, 
who have been promised the protection of all kinds of food, from 
corn and meat to potatoes and fruit. As to the towns, it may be 
said that the net has not merely been spread, but manufactured in 
sight of the bird; and as to the rural districts, if there is any virtue 
in the doctrine of Protection, it is agriculture and not industry 
which in the United Kingdom stands in need of Protection. 

The grievance of the deserted British farmer was accentuated by 
the speech at Edinburgh on January 24th, 1913, in which Mr. Bonar 
Law once more outlined a Unionist policy, prefacing it, with some 
humour, with the statement that ‘‘ our policy in regard to tariff 
““ reform is perfectly definite and it is supported now by the whole 
““party with a unanimity which has never existed since this 
““controversy began.”’ 

Three things would be done, Mr. Law said, if the Unionists were 
returned to power :— 


(1) They would ‘‘ impose a moderate tariff—lower than exists 
now in any industrial country in the world—on foreign manu- 
factured goods.’’ 

(2) They would ‘‘ give to the Dominions the largest Preference 
which is possible without the imposition of new duties upon food.’’ 
In accomplishing this, they would ‘‘ impose no new duties on the 
food of the people, but, on the contrary, take off some of the food 
duties.’’ 

(3) They would ‘‘ endeavour to establish Imperial co-operation 
in trade as well as in defence,’’ working out the plan with the 
Colonies. 


As to the first point, the difficulty of distinguishing ‘‘ manu- 
“‘factures’’ from ‘‘raw materials’’ is insoluble; every tariff in 
the world reduces every other to ridicule, so different are the 
attempts made to deal with the difficulty. The great body of the 
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goods imported into Britain are bought not by or for retailers, but 
by manufacturers to use as materials. To nameone illustration 
which may be given out of thousands, a duty on cement has been 
promised by the Tariff Reformers to the electorate of Rochester. 
Foreign practice as to taxing cement varies enormously. Germany 
and Belgium do not tax it, America taxes it from 5s. up to £2 a ton, 
France taxes it at about 4s. a ton. In this case our Protectionists 
have promised a worse tariff to the United Kingdom than exists in 
Germany—a tariff which would badly hit the building and 
engineering trades. 

And observe that the British farmer is deliberately sacrificed. He 
is to be taxed sleeping and waking through the operation of duties 
on goods, while denied tariff profits on food in compensation. It 
will be surprising if the Tories in the shires do not have to pay 
dearly for so mean a desertion of the greatest British industry. 

As to the second point, the suggestion that a Preference which is 
not a hollow mockery can be granted to the Colonies without the 
taxation of corn, meat, and dairy produce, will not stand a 
moment’s examination. It is as true to-day as in 1903 that “‘if 
““ you want to give a Preference to the Colonies you must put a tax 
**on food.’’ In view of the fact that the self-governing Dominions 
do not produce tea, coffee, or cocoa, and that their export of sugar 
and wine is exceedingly small, the suggestion that a Colonial 
Preference can be granted on these things can only be regarded 
by our Colonists as an insult to their intelligence. 

The suggested Preference on the existing revenue duties would 
be absurd enough if it stood alone, but let us observe that the 
munificent offer to the Colonies is accompanied by a promise to 
the British workman that the basis of the offer is to be destroyed. 
The home consumer is told to hope that Unionists will ‘‘ take off 
““some of the food duties.’’ India is to have a Preference on 
tea, and again she is not, for the tea duty is to go. The West 
Indies and Australia are to have a Preference on sugar, and again 
they are not, for the sugar duty is to go. It is black, and again 
itis white. The late and lamented Mr. Craig, who used to frequent 
the Oval and Lord’s, and make neat little speeches to cricketing 
crowds, never failed to please when he ended his droll oration by 
saying: ‘‘ That’s my opinion, ladies and gentlemen, but if you 
“don’t like it, P'Il alter it.’”’ It was an excellent plan for catching 
pennies, but its efficacy as a method of vote-catching may be 
doubted. 

As to the third point, the outburst of indignation in the press 
of Canada, South Africa, and Australia, which has been caused 
by the Unionist political manoeuvring with which I have dealt, 
shows that Colonial statesmen will never consent to come to an 
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Imperial Conference to take counsel how to impose unjust burdens 
upon the British poor. 

The outcome of ten years of fiscal controversy has thus been 
greatly to strengthen the position of Free Trade in the United 
Kingdom. That is an Imperial as well as a British good. The 
greater part of the trade of the Empire—all of it save Imperial 
imports into the self-governing Dominions—is already carried 
on under Free Trade conditions. To destroy Free Trade in the 
United Kingdom would be to destroy the large measure of Free 
Trade within the Empire which already obtains, and which may 
be easily enlarged. Because the States of the German Empire are 
contiguous, the absurdity of Protection between them is universally 
admitted. Because the States of the British Empire are widely 
sundered, the absurdity of Protection between any of them does 
not so obviously appear. In real truth, however, Protection within 
the British Empire is as unjustifiable and unnecessary as Protection 
between Saxony and Bavaria. The Unionist disasters of the last 
ten years may be regarded as happy auguries that the time will 
assuredly come when the exchange of products within the British 
Empire will be free as it can be made by that greatest of all 
agents of Free Trade—the engineer. 


L. G. CH1ozza Money. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


N writing of the general position and prospects of woman 
suffrage, it is well to begin with a necessarily cursory survey 

of the fortunes and misfortunes of woman suffrage measures in the 
House of Commons. A water-colour painter of landscape of the 
old school used to give as his description of the process of making 
his pictures: ‘‘ First, I sits myself, down; then I works myself up, 
‘**then I puts in my lights, then I puts in my darks’’; and much 
the same process is necessary in thiscase. A good deal of working 
oneself up has to be done before one can sufficiently overcome the 
disappointment of the recent reverse, to face the future at all 
steadily; and in order that the general position may be com- 
prehended, one has to draw in the lights of a few years ago, and 
then the darks of last year’s disappointments. For though the 
suffrage movement here, as in other countries, each year absorbs 
more of the intelligent energy of men and women, yet it is idle 
to deny that in the House of Commons an evil fate has pursued it. 
The question has been debated in the House of Commons twenty- 
three times since 1869, and until last year there had been a 
continuous majority in favour of enfranchisement since 1886. 
Second Readings of Bills have been carried seven times—in 1870, 
1886, 1897, and in 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911—and since 1908 the 
movement may be said to have had a continuous Parliamentary 
history, and to have entered by common consent the sphere of 
practical politics. For it was in that year, after a majority of 179 
had been recorded for a private member’s Bill, that the Prime 
Minister promised that there should be an opportunity of 
introducing into the coming Government Electoral Reform Bill 
an amendment enfranchising women if it were drafted on 
democratic lines. The dispute with the Lords over the Budget 
prevented that promise being fulfilled in that Parliament, but on 
the eve of the election of January, 1910, the Prime Minister’s 
declaration was renewed, and the General Election resulted in the 
return of 250 members who had favourably referred to women’s 
suffrage in their election addresses, and of over 400 who had, in 
one way or another, pronounced themselves in favour of it. But 
the dispute with the Lords again postponed the victory which these 
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numbers seemed to make so certain, and all that was done in the 
1910 Parliament was to secure for a private member’s Bill a 
majority of 110, though it was drafted on narrow lines and in an 
unamendable form. In the autumn of the year, however, no less 
than 4,000 meetings were held in favour of the movement, and 
before the election of December, 1910, the Prime Minister gave 
definite pledges of facilities for effectively proceeding with a Bill, 
if drafted so as to be freely amendable, should his party be returned 
to power. Upon this the Times commented that the new 
Parliament ‘‘ will be considered to have received a mandate on the 
*“subject of women’s suffrage,’ and the Anti-Suffrage League 
declared woman suffrage to be a “‘ primary issue ’’ of the election. 
In spite of this the election made no appreciable change in the 
balance of opinion in the House of Commons, as was shown when, 
in May, 1911, another private member’s Bill secured a Second 
Reading majority of 167. This was the first decision upon the 
subject in this Parliament, and it is worth noticing that it cannot 
be treated as a mere academic decision in favour of the principle, 
for of the two possible means of procedure, that by amendment to 
a Government Bill had been plainly before the country at two 
General Elections, and that by a private member’s Bill, with 
facilities, at one. The House of Commons therefore clearly 
showed itself willing and anxious to legislate, but in the session 
of 1911 the pressure of Government business was such that 
no time could be found. Full facilities were promised for 
1912, but before that session began the wind of prosperity 
which had seemed so favourable suddenly changed. This 
change followed on the Prime Minister’s announcement in 
November, 1911, as to the form of the promised Electoral Reform 
Bill. It was to be a Manhood Suffrage Bill, and it was to be freely 
amendable, and if amended by the inclusion of women, such 
inclusion was to be treated as the considered judgment of Parlia- 
ment, for which the Government were to become responsible in all 
its remaining stages. This was held by most woman suffragists 
to have “‘ very greatly strengthened the chances of success ’’—to 
use the words of Mrs. Fawcett, the President of the National Union 
of Woman Suffrage Societies. But one society thought differently. 
They looked only at the original form of the Bill, not at the 
conditions attached to it, and a series of outrages began, which have 
been continued with little intermission ever since, taking whatever 
form was at the time most likely to damage the movement. Had 
it not been for militancy—militancy, it must be confessed, operating 
in an atmosphere in which many members were glad of an excuse 
to go back on their promises—the Conciliation Bill must have been 
carried last March, at least, in the Second Reading stage. It 
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would have withstood the effect of the changed Nationalist vote 
which was thrown against the Bill in order to save.a fortnight for 
Home Rule, and the lukewarmness of some supporters who 
preferred the chance of amending the Government Bill. But 
debated almost in an atmosphere full of broken glass, the second 
reading was lost by fourteen. This disposed of one of the promised 
lines of action—that by a private member’s Bill. How the alterna- 
tive possibility, the amendment of a Government Bill, was disposed 
of last January is such recent history that it hardly needs recapitula- 
tion. As to the outward and visible cause of defeat—namely, the 
Speaker’s ruling—it is enough to say that it is impossible to find 
anyone who was not completely taken by surprise. But it must 
be owned that, even apart from this ruling, in the writer’s opinion 
victory was not very probable, and it may be worth while to con- 
sider the causes of this in order to learn lessons for the future. As 
to the acts, detailed estimates of the probable voting could be given. 
but it is enough to say here that fairly hopeful estimates, which 
were based on real knowledge of individual intention, gave a 
majority of about thirty in favour of the ‘‘ Grey ’’ amendment— 
which aimed only at opening the door by the removal of the word 
‘“male’’ so that substantive amendments could be inserted later. 
This would have left an insufficient margin to allow for the 
inevitable wastage on the ‘‘ Dickinson ”’ and ‘‘ municipal ’’ amend- 
ments, the only two which had a chance of acceptance. As to the 
Dickinson amendment, it was known that there were forty 
or more Conservative suffragists whom their leaders, with the best 
will in the world, would not have been able to bring to vote for 
that amendment; and as to the municipal amendment, it is 
probable that at least this number of suffragist members of the 
progressive parties would have refused to come down so far. 
Such hope as there was of carrying either amendment lay in the 
abstention of Conservative anti-suffragists in order that the 
Government might be embarrassed by the amendments being 
carried ; and to give these members credit for their convictions these 
abstentions would, in all likelihood, not have been many, and they 
would probably have been balanced, or more than balanced, by the 
abstention of Liberal suffragists in order to avoid what the 
Conservatives hoped for. What were the causes of the difficulty 
of securing a final and effective victory? It is, perhaps, difficult 
for anyone who has been in the middle of the fray to obtain as yet 
a good enough perspective for a considered opinion, but also unless 
one has been in the fray it is impossible to estimate the causes with 
any approach to accuracy. Great causes there must have been 
when it is remembered that the same body of members who, it 
seemed likely, would have failed to amend the Government Bill, 
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had passed a private member’s Bill by a majority of 167. First 
and foremost, the writer must place militancy, just as in the earlier 
defeat last March. It was not so much, as then, a direct effect, 
producing immediate violent unreasoning resentment, but an 
indirect effect reflected from the constituencies. Militancy 
produced an unfavourable atmosphere, and in non-party matters 
atmosphere counts for a great deal. In 1910 and 1g11 the atmo- 
sphere had been favourable to the women’s cause, with the 
consequence that the anti-suffrage vote in each year was compara- 
tively small; a great many anti-suffrage members happening to 
have engagements elsewhere on the days when the divisions took 
place. But since the revival of militancy this has been changed. 
The convinced suffragists remained faithful to the cause on the 
whole, but they found their opponents glorying in the chance of 
giving an adverse vote, and determined to be present in full 
numbers in order to give it. But militancy deterred the doubtful 
friend as well as confirming the doubtful opponent. The 
argument was heard over and over again, that a member was not 
justified in voting for a great change unless a considerable propor- 
tion, at any rate, of his constituents were in favour of it, and that 
though constituencies were friendly or neutral to the question on 
its merits, yet militancy had made them hostile—the women as well 
as the men—and until that feeling had passed by no favourable 
vote could conscientiously be given. It was even added that the 
Women’s Liberal Associations, which should have been the 
warmest advocates of the change, did not speak with as strong 
or united a voice as in past years. The second, but a distinctly 
lesser cause, arose from the fact that the task of inserting non- 
party amendments in a Party Bill on which the Cabinet were 
sharply divided proved to be a good deal more difficult than had 
been anticipated. The Prime Minister had, no doubt, said that it 
was “‘perfectly consistent with the self-respect and the best 
“‘ traditions of our public life ’’ that he, as the head of the Govern- 
ment, should make himself responsible for carrying out the freely 
expressed will of the House; but he had also said that the carrying 
of woman suffrage would be, in his opinion, a political mistake of 
a disastrous character. In the unfavourable atmosphere the last 
statement outweighed the first, and it was generally felt that it 
would be unfair to a great leader to saddle him with responsibility 
for a cause upon which he held such strong opinions. Three 
further minor reasons contributing to defeat may be mentioned. 
The Nationalists do not want a large unknown electorate to vote 
in the first elections for the Home Rule Parliament, and although 
many Liberals would have been willing to meet this point by 
inserting in the Bill a provision that it should not apply to this 
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critical election in Ireland, Conservatives would not join them in 
this policy. Secondly, many members on the Liberal side feel 
that the main work of this Parliament must be to clear up the 
measures that the House of Lords has for so long prevented us 
from passing, and that until this is done large new principles 
should not be established by legislation. Thirdly, there were 
rumours that if any amendment enfranchising women was included 
in the Bill there would be resignations in the Cabinet. These 
rumours were finally officially stated to be without any foundation, 
but they did harm during their currency. 

We may now consider which of the causes of the double reverse 
of last session will remain and which will be removed, when the 
chance offered in the new session comes to be used; and what new 
dangers there are which have to be guarded against. It should be 
premised that almost by the common consent of those who can judge 
the Parliamentary position, the chance now given fulfils the Prime 
Minister’s pledge in the best manner which is now possible. It 
could not be expected that the anti-suffrage Cabinet Ministers 
would consent to any new position being taken up which was more 
unfavourable to them than the old, and therefore any idea that a 
Government Bill could be promised which should contain woman 
suffrage from the start was clearly out of the question. Neither 
did the supporters of woman suffrage want to try once again to 
amend a Government Bill, for that way had been found to be too 
thorny. But the pledge had been that when the Government Bill 
came on women were to have a fair chance, and this pledge will 
still be fulfilled, not by amendment, but by giving a full and fair 
chance to a separate Bill at about the same time in the session that 
any Government proposals affecting franchise may be brought 
forward. The promise also as to the time to be given in this and 
the following sessions is as generous as it is possible to make it, 
and a considerable advance upon any previous promise of facilities. 

As to the chances, then, of making good use of our opportunity, 
it is already clear that militancy will be the same terrible handicap 
as it has been in the past. The only shadow of excuse for it, though 
nothing can excuse action so suicidal to its own cause, lies in the 
fact that by some malign fate the militants were found to be right 
in saying that something would turn up at the last moment to spoil 
the chance of amending the Government Bill. 

But the other prophecy of the militants, that the Government 
intended all along to proceed with the Bill to abolish plural voting, 
has been manifestly falsified. And it would be a complete non- 
sequitur, though it would no doubt sound plausible to argue that 
because one of the militants’ prophecies was fulfilled, therefore 
their policy must be right. Moreover, any charitable disposition 
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which might have been shown on this account will be swept away 
by the vexatious irritation caused by the new and childish variants 
of militant policy. Men can only be forced to do a thing by 
superior force—which in the case of women is impossible, but 
under no conceivable circumstances can they be irritated into 
submission to the irritator’s demands. 

To this extent, then, the position will be the same, but the second 
main difficulty of the recent situation will vanish. A private 
member’s Bill cannot conceivably embarrass the Government, or 
its leader, and therefore there can be no justification for 
abstentions among the supporters of the Ministry on these 
grounds. Consequently, there should be a better vote of the 
Nationalist and Liberal Parties for the Second Reading of the new 
Bill than there would have been for the Grey amendment. 

But procedure by private member’s Bill has, of course, peculiar - 
difficulties of its own. Unfortunately, all those who are in favour 
of some sort of woman suffrage are not willing to accept any sort 
of woman suffrage. Let it be assumed that a Bill will be drafted 
in a form which would secure the maximum of support on Second 
Reading, and that, if it be at all considerably varied from this 
form on Committee or on report, it will no longer command a 
Third Reading majority. Let it be assumed, also, that the Second 
and Third Reading majority for a Bill so drafted is not very large; 
say, for example, sixty. Then, clearly, if only thirty suffragists 
vote for any amendment which would make the Bill generally 
unacceptable on Third Reading, this amendment can be carried 
by the anti-suffrage vote; and on Third Reading, when the anti- 
suffrage vote will be thrown the other way, the Bill would be lost. 
The only way in which this obvious risk can be met is either that 
all suffragists should enter into a self-denying ordinance agreeing 
to vote against every amendment which is not generally accepted 
as improving the chances of the Bill, or that they should agree to 
reverse on the Report stage any amendment which has been carried 
in Committee only by the aid of anti-suffrage votes. Either of these 
policies entails an amount of mutual forbearance and determination 
to sink individual views for the sake of a common object which it 
will be most difficult to secure from the representatives of parties 
who are normally sharply opposed to one another. 

The second possible difficulty which has been suggested is that 
of obtaining support from the Conservative side for any Bill which 
is to be passed under the Parliament Act. As to this it should be 
remembered that the Parliament Act is only a method of passing 
Bills which have been rejected by the House of Lords; and there 
is no certainty that a Woman Suffrage Bill would be so rejected. 
The House of Lords would be able to amend the Bill into the form 
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which would best help their party at the next General Election, 
and in the past they have never scrupled to sacrifice their own 
personal preferénces if there were any party advantage to be gained. 
It is not at all impossible that a body of men who passed the Trades 
Disputes Act would also enfranchise women. The question, 
therefore, of using the Parliament Act only arises indirectly, and 
not unless and until the Bill has been rejected by the Upper House. 
Conservative suffragists would seem, therefore, bound to help 
suffragists of other parties in the first, and even in the second, 
passing of the Bill. And even a first passing of a Bill through all 
its stages would be a great step forward for the suffrage cause, 
though it were rejected by the House of Lords and though, in 
consequence, Conservatives refused it support in a final or semi- 
final stage. A majority of the House has never yet been obtained 
for any particular form of woman suffrage, and to obtain such a 
majority once or twice would be a notable success. Such a success 
would impress the country with the earnestness and the power of 
cohesion of the backers of the measure, and would destroy for ever 
the argument which still lingers that the country is not aware that 
woman suffrage is a practical proposition. 

But a way would seem to be open to Conservative suffragists of 
meeting their own point. They might move to insert in the Bill 
an amendment to the effect that, should the House of Lords reject 
the Bill, it should not come into effect, even if it had received the 
Royal Assent, unless it had obtained an affirming vote in the 
House of Commons in the first session of a new Parliament. Of 
course, if there be a General Election before the third sending up 
of the Bill, the final stage or stages of sending up would occur in 
anew Parliament, and the amendment would not become operative. 
Considering that the House of Lords has always declared itself 
willing to bow to the decrees of the Commons, if expressed in two 
successive Parliaments, the Conservatives could hardly object to 
co-operating in the final stages in this case, as no question of over- 
riding the House of Lords would be entailed. What they 
presumably desire to avoid is a final forcing of a Bill on the Lords 
in this Parliament if it continues long enough for that purpose, and 
this point would be met by the suggested amendment. Their votes 
in this Parliament would then merely be votes to keep the Bill 
alive until the members returned by the next Parliament had had 
an opportunity of pronouncing upon it. The great body of woman 
suffragists in the country seem to think very little of the chances 
of any Bill in this Parliament, and therefore they are unlikely to 
object to the slight postponement of victory which this suggestion 
might involve. 

The question of the form which the new Bill should take has 
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not been dealt with. It is, indeed, too full of difficulty. But it is 
to be hoped that wise heads from all parties and interests in and 
out of the House of Commons will thrash it out together in the 
next few weeks, and that their deliberations may have a happy 
result. It might almost be wise to offer a prize for any proposal 
which would enfranchise from three to five million women, which 
would be democratic, and not too arbitrary, and which would fit 
into our present system of franchise for men. Something of this 
kind is undoubtedly needed, for the Dickinson proposal to 
enfranchise about six million women is less of a middle point, upon 
which all could be expected to compromise, if the male electorate 
is to remain as it is than when that electorate was to be increased 
to ten millions; while on the other hand, there is in the minds of a 
great number of Liberal and Labour Members a genuine disbelief 
in the present woman Municipal voter as a useful factor in the life 
of the State. 


Though the foregoing account may seem to some readers some- 
what gloomy, yet it would be wrong to suppose that suffragists 
have any cause for depression. Every year the arguments of anti- 
suffragists grow weaker, the injustice of excluding women from 
the rights and duties of full citizenship become more glaring. 

What are now the main lines of opposition to this democratic 
uprising force? The main line, of course, is one of sheer 
sentiment, but so far as anti-suffragists really argue at all their 
arguments fall into two main groups. 

There is the argument that women (a) by nature, (b) by 
education, are not fitted to vote. With regard to the first, the 
answer is that if women are fitted to pay taxes and to exert some- 
thing more than a mere childish obedience to law; if they are 
fitted (as they have shown themselves to be) to exercise a wise 
influence in administering and suggesting legislation, then they 
must be fitted to vote for representatives in Parliament. In fact, 
for those who maintain that the will of the people should prevail 
the question has to be faced: ‘‘ Are women people, or are they 
“things? ’’ Those who maintain that the right to vote ought to be 
based on persons not property, must decide the question : ‘*‘ Which 
‘are women? ”’ 

As to the second argument, that women are less well-educated 
than men, it is certain that they are much better educated than 
the new male voters of 1832, 1867, or even 1885. Moreover, women 
have developed in an extraordinary way in response to the new 
ideals of female education which have replaced those of our great 
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grandfathers and mothers. It must be remembered that only a 
hundred years ago the aim of female education was to create a 
timid, delicate, insipid, almost cowering creature. This point 
may be illustrated from the quotations given below, which are from 
works on female education of 1788 and 1849.* Now we ask 
comradeship of our women, and the woman suffrage movement 
is but one form of the response to that demand. Moreover, 
there is nothing like responsibility for educating people up to 
fitness for responsibility. 

Then there are the arguments of those who maintain that politics 
is not the concern of women, that their normal domestic experience 
precludes them from forming just opinions on political questions. 
Considering that the political issues of the day, and still more of 
to-morrow, concern the price of food, the education—mental and 
physical—of children, domestic and social hygiene, temperance 
and marriage law, the betterment of the homes and lot of the 
agricultural labourer and his wife, this argument evidently belongs 
to yesterday. 

There might be something to say in defence of it if our nation 
had acted up to its logical consequences. If women, as a fact, 
were carefully sheltered by men from the rough contact of the 
world, it might be reasonable to keep them also from the rights and 
duties of citizenship. But there are five million women wage and 
salary earners. There are political societies composed wholly of 
women whose help is welcomed even by anti-suffrage candidates, 
and women are confessed to be far more useful than men for doing 
the most difficult and thankless parts of election work. It is at 
least fifty years too late for this argument to be honestly used. 

Then, finally, there is the argument of those who say: ‘‘ Woman 
“* suffrage may be coming, but there is no need to hurry about it.’’ 
The truth is that it is of urgent importance to settle this question. 
The great preponderance of organised intelligent women now 
demand the vote as a primary necessity for useful service. As one 
such worker said to the writer: ‘‘ The field of social labour is 
‘“‘ enormous. How much longer are we to be kept asking and asking 


*** Women are not formed for political eminence or literary refinement. The 
softness of their nature absolutely disqualifies them for such difficulties or 
exertions. The world would be deprived of its fairest ornament and man of that 
gentle bosom on which he can recline amid the toils of labour and the agonies of 
disappointment. . . . Though good health be one of the greatest blessings, 
be careful never to boast of it. We so naturally associate the idea of female 
softness with a corresponding delicacy of constitution that when a woman speaks 
of her great strength, or her ability to bear excessive fatigue, we recoil at the 
descriptions in a way she is little aware of.’ _(1788.) 


““Women’s most charming study is the modest but winning display of those 
accomplishments which increase the magic of their charms; their noblest aim to 
generate beings who, as women, may tread in the footsteps of their mothers, or, 
as men, may excel in the higher virtues which women’s softer and sweeter occupa- 
tions render it impossible they should ever themselves attain.” (1849.) 
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** for a spade when we want to be helping to dig?’’ With so much 
to do we cannot afford to keep the great majority of intelligent 
women occupied in the struggle for the vote. The grant of the vote 
is important, but still more important is the work of social labour, 
in which by that grant the community will call upon women to take 
up a citizen’s share. To deny women the vote is to tell them, in 
effect, that we do not want them to be citizens. Again, too, there 
is urgency, because it would be a disaster from which we should 
need years to recover if this struggle were prolonged to the point 
of producing in our most public-spirited women a sense of sex 
antagonism. We want comrades, not exasperated suppliants, for 
our fellow-voters. Moreover, is it suitable to the dignity of a great 
representative assembly to remain in the position of repeatedly 
asserting their belief in a principle without taking steps to put that 
principle into practice? We did not do so when it was a question 
of payment of members. 

Democratic progress has been in the past hampered by privilege ; 
but privilege is now getting the worst of the fight, and we are 
moving forward with the great task of democracy—the development 
of acommon will. The main reason why woman suffrage must be 
carried is because, for that development the country needs the 
will of women as an active, stimulating element. 


F. D. ACLAND. 
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THE CANADIAN NAVAL ISSUE. 


HE naval problem that is at the moment dividing the public 
opinion of Canada was brought last month before the atten- 
tion of readers of THE CONTEMPORARY REviIEW by Mr. Hamar 
Greenwood. In his very interesting and very fair article he argues 
in favour of the view that Mr. Borden’s proposals for the solution 
of that problem are the most satisfactory that can be devised, both 
from the Canadian and from the Imperial point of view. I want 
to put forward now the reasons why I do not agree with that con- 
clusion, and why I think that Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s proposals are 
more satisfactory than Mr. Borden’s. 

As lam a Canadian, having substantial interests in that country, 
I suppose I might, without being considered an intruder, discuss 
the matter from that point of view. But that is not my purpose; 
I want, as an English member of the Imperial Parliament, to view 
the matter from the higher standpoint of what I consider to be the 
interests of the Empire. Least of all have I any desire to enter 
into the party strife of Canada. 

I want to argue the position from the same standpoint that Mr. 
Greenwood took up—accepting, that is to say, his assumption that 
Canada is not only in point of fact determined, but is also morally 
obliged to make some provision for taking her share in the naval 
defence of the Empire. I accept that assumption for the purpose 
of the present article, but I must say at once that I do not think 
it is a proposition that can be taken off-hand as proved. There is 
a great deal to be said against the view that Canada, by years of 
negligence, has accumulated a great debt of honour towards the 
Empire. There is a great deal to be said for the view that Canada 
does not need naval protection, and has never, since she received 
self-government, needed naval protection, because she lies far 
removed from the possibility of attack. There are a great many 
criticisms that might be brought against such a dictum, for 
example, as this famous one of Mr. Borden’s: ‘‘ When we are 
“* obliged to abdicate the seas, it may be even without war, but in 
““the face of overwhelming force, the Empire’s arteries will no 
“longer pulsate, the blood will cease to flow in its veins, and 
“* dissolution will be at hand.’’ It is difficult to think that such 
a remark as this can give any meaning that is relevant to the 
present or to any probable future situation. There is, moreover, 
something tragic in the present situation. For a hundred years 
Canada has been an inspiration to all those who believe that the 
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principles of sanity and justice are applicable to the relations of 
States and of peoples. Her relations with the United States have 
been an example to the whole world of what common sense and 
mutual confidence can do. With the longest contiguous boundary 
in the world; with an immense commerce “‘ needing protection ”’ on 
the great lakes; with differences of opinion and clashings of interest 
as serious as the Alaska boundary and the Atlantic Fishery 
disputes—with every possible reason for vast military expenditure— 
for a hundred years these nations have spent not a penny on 
preparations for mutual war. Asa direct result Canada has had no 
navy. Yet now, when every day is showing more clearly that the 
latent public opinion of the world is awakening to the urgent 
necessity of substituting reason for violence as the final arbiter 
among nations, Canada is to abandon her unique position, and her 
people are to sacrifice their unique heritage. 

Of course it may be inevitable, but it is none the less a cause 
of sorrow to the pacifist. And, indeed, there is at least something 
to be said for thinking that it is a disastrous mistake. Nor can it 
be assumed that it is the unanimous decision of the whole Canadian 
people. There is a great body of opinion—I think Mr. Greenwood 
made an under-estimation of its strength—which is opposed to both 
Mr. Borden and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and which asserts in the 
most open manner its desire to build no navy at all. The organised 
farmers of three provinces have passed in their annual meetings 
resolutions to this effect, almost without a dissentient voice. The 
meeting of the farmers of Alberta three weeks ago, for example, 
was an impressive illustration of the unanimity of the views of the 
agricultural sections of the community. Some, at least, of the 
representatives of organised labour have taken up the same 
position, and there are no doubt others who have not been heard. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all this, I do think it true to say, as 
Mr. Greenwood says, that the predominant body of Canadian 
opinion is agreed that the moment has come at which Canada 
should help in the defence of the Empire, and I am ready therefore 
to accept, with a slight modification, his basis of discussion. 
He says: ‘‘ The problem is: How can Canadians most effectively 
‘*help in the Naval defence of the Empire?’”’ I would prefer, for 
reasons that will become plain, to change the form of the question 
and to ask: ‘‘ How can Canadians so help in Naval defence as most 
“surely to promote the ultimate strength of the Empire? ”’ 

Starting, then, from this basis, Mr. Greenwood defends Mr. 
Borden’s proposals practically on the sole ground of an inter- 
national emergency. He says: ‘The Prime Minister’s whole 
“argument was based upon the urgent need of an immediate 
““money grant ’’—-and he defends on that ground alone. 
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It is possible, and it may shortly be profitable, to argue that the 
Canadian Prime Minister’s argument was based on more than this 
one proposition, but perhaps for the moment it may be convenient 
to accept this view of his speech, partly because it throws into relief 
the fact that Mr. Borden’s immediate proposals are quite frankly 
only defended as béing justified by exceptional circumstances, and 
partly because it concentrates attention on the question with which 
it is essential first to deal—the question whether or not there is a 
state of affairs in Europe to-day which can fairly be described as 
an international emergency. 

Mr. Greenwood thinks that there is. He accepts, as Mr. Borden 
accepted, the considerations which the Admiralty put forward in 
their Memorandum (hereafter usually called The Memorandum 
or Mr. Borden’s Memorandum) prepared last autumn for the 
Dominion Government, as conclusive evidence on the point. 
But it is perhaps permissible to say that to many people that 
Memorandum seemed a_ peculiarly inconclusive piece of 
ratiocination. 

It must be remembered that the situation which is supposed to 
exist is entirely different from anything that has arisen within 
recent years. The ‘‘ Naval history’? of Canada shows that, if it 
shows anything at all. In 1907, and again in 1909, the Imperial 
Conference considered the problem of Canadian Naval defence, 
and finally decided to approve Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s plan of a 
separate Canadian Navy. In 1909 the Canadian House of 
Commons passed a Resolution unanimously adopting this policy, 
and in Igto it passed an Act to give effect to this Resolution. In 
1911 the Imperial Conference once more discussed the details of 
the plan, and gave it their final sanction. On all these occasions 
it may safely be assumed the Imperial Conference took the trouble 
to consult the Foreign Office, the Admiralty, and the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s proposals, although 
the same in principle, were then very moderate compared with what 
he is now prepared to do; yet in 1911 they were considered sufficient 
for the need. Now, in the view of the Admiralty at least, they 
are not. Therefore, the change in the International situation (if 
there is such) which justifies the proposed change in Canadian 
policy, has occurred since the Imperial Conference met in the 
summer of 1911. Something, it is claimed, has occurred which 
justifies Mr. Borden in saying that ‘‘ to-day the clouds are heavy, 
‘and we hear the booming of the distant thunder, and see the 
“* lightning flashes above the horizon.’’ It is important to discover 
what that something is. 

The Memorandum does not really help much. It does, indeed, 
lay great stress on what has been, no doubt, a considerable factor 
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in the recent agitation—the new German Navy Law. It may, 
perhaps, therefore be well to discuss that new law first. 

On the face of it, its effect does not seem to be great. It only 
provides for the building of two extra Dreadnoughts, with the 
possibility of a third one at some time yet to be fixed, and with, 
of course, a few smaller craft attached to them. In reply to this 
addition to Germany’s programme, England is to build certainly 
four, and perhaps six extra Dreadnoughts. It might have been 
thought that this generous provision would be enough to prevent 
people saying that an emergency had arisen. 

But the Admiralty experts think otherwise. They say that the 
effect of the new Law is far greater than appears on the face of it. 
They say that its other subsidiary arrangements so add to the 
immediate striking power of the German Navy as to increase its 
efficiency as an engine of war in an enormous degree. ‘‘ Taking 
‘“a general view,’’ says the Memorandum, “‘ the effect of the Law 
“* will be that nearly four-fifths of the entire German Navy will be 
‘* maintained in full permanent commission ; that is to say, instantly 
‘‘and constantly ready for war.’? And if the Memorandum is 
read in conjunction with what Mr. Churchill said in the debate on 
his supplementary estimates last July, it leads fairly to the con- 
clusion that the Admiralty regard this feature of the new Law as 
being a very great increase in the strength of the German Navy. 

Of course, it does no doubt mean an increase in the efficiency of 
the German Navy, inasmuch as a full crew that is in constant 
training is more efficient than a nucleus crew that is not. But it 
is reasonable to point out that, apart from this consideration, every 
increase in immediate striking power means a corresponding 
decrease in the reserve of vessels that can be called into commission 
when war seems imminent, or after it has broken out. And no 
doubt it is important to have a reserve. But that is not the 
real answer to the Admiralty argument. That argument rests on 
one assumption, and on one assumption only. That assumption 
is that some foreign Power—Germany presumably—is likely to 
declare war on us at a moment’s notice, without these preliminary 
negotiations which in every civilised country precede such a step, 
and which enable a Government to foresee a conflict in such a way 
that it is possible for its mobilisation to commence before the actual 
clash of arms. That assumption may perhaps represent what is 
naturally the Naval point of view; but it is founded neither on 
probability nor on justice. To accuse a foreign Power of such an 
intention is not only to accuse it, without reason, of gross and 
deliberate treachery, but it is also to neglect the influence of demo- 
cratic government. Wars—European wars—cannot nowadays 
break out with the ‘‘awful suddenness’’ that so alarms the 
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Admiralty. They cannot; because Governments dare no longer 
take the responsibility of plunging their peoples into the horrors 
of war without first making at least some effort to attain their object 
by negotiation, and so giving their subjects some opportunity of 
judging, however imperfectly, whether the gain which is at stake is 
likely to be worth the cost. 

Apart from this consideration about ‘‘immediate striking 
‘* power,’’ there is nothing in the present or prospective strength of 
the Naval Powers of Europe to warrant the assertion that there is 
an emergency to-day which did not exist in 1911. Mr. Borden’s 
Memorandum, indeed, produces alarming figures, by pursuing the 
method of comparing the English fleet with the combined fleets 
of the rest of Europe. It succeeds in pointing out that in 1915 
we shall have only 35 Dreadnoughts, against their 51. But it is 
a preposterous basis of comparison. England is not going to begin 
now the 7éle of Napoleon, and to range the rest of Europe against 
her. The very least favourable basis of comparison that it is at 
all reasonable to take is that of Mr. Churchill’s reply to a question 
in Parliament by Lord Charles Beresford, on January 16th of this 
year—the basis of England against the Triple Alliance. Mr. 
Churchill’s reply shows that in 1914 we shall have 29 Dreadnoughts 
to 28 possessed by the Triple Alliance, and in 1915 the figures will 
be 35 to 33. That excludes the Australia and two Lord 
Nelsons, which might fairly be counted; but what is more 
important, it excludes also the whole of our pre-Dreadnought navy, 
the value of which no one has pointed out more elaborately and 
more conclusively than Mr. Churchill himself. Anyone who will 
take the trouble to go through the Dickinson return for last year 
will find that, so far as pre-Dreadnoughts are concerned, our 
superiority over the Triple Alliance in almost every class of ship, 
not only in numbers but in tonnage, in armament, and in personnel, 
is sO great as to justify the adjective overwhelming. The effluxion 
of time does, of course, diminish its value, but the mere passage of 
the eighteen months that have elapsed since the last Imperial 
Conference—though, of course, it is eighteen months lost so far 
as the Canadian Navy is concerned—cannot in reason be said so 
to have affected the relative importance of our pre-Dreadnought 
fleet as to have created an emergency that did not exist before. 

But the Naval situation depends in a very intimate way on the 
state of our foreign relations. It is useless to consider them apart. 
It must be asked, therefore, whether, apart from the actual statistics 
of naval strength, there is anything in the general European 
situation which makes it differ from that which existed in ro11 in 
such a way as to create an emergency. 

It is difficult to see that there is. In 1911 our relations with 
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Germany were strained. To-day, if we can believe the repeated 
declarations of responsible Ministers on both sides, they are better 
than they have been for years. In 1911 England and Germany 
were in definite diplomatic opposition. Within the last few months 
their diplomatic co-operation has already solved some of the 
difficulties of a very delicate situation, and there is no reason for 
thinking that that co-operation is likely to cease. In i911 there 
was at least a possibility of war. To-day, though there may be still 
some difficulties ahead, it would be rash, if not foolish, to say that 
there is the slightest definite probability of a conflict. On the 
contrary, the most probable result of recent events seems to be the 
final removal of long-standing sources of diplomatic trouble. In 
IgII no man could say for certain what the naval ambitions of the 
German Empire might be; to-day, in spite of the new Navy Law, 
not only is the actual rate of construction slower than it has been 
for some considerable time, but we have further the explicit declara- 
tion of Admiral von Tirpitz that Germany is prepared to accept 
our Admiralty’s standard of a 60 per cent. superiority in vessels 
of the Dreadnought type. That declaration is not a definite 
arrangement, but it must be allowed its fair share of weight, and 
if no difficulties supervene it may well become the basis of an 
understanding that will lead to a cessation in the disastrous waste 
of European resources that is going on. At least it gives ground 
for hope and not for discouragement, and, incidentally, the only 
serious difficulty that might prevent its beneficent fruition seems 
to be involved in Mr. Borden’s offer of three Dreadnoughts to the 
British Navy, and in the Admiralty’s determination to regard these 
Dreadnoughts as additional to the nominal standard of security 
that they have enunciated as essential, and which Germany has 
now accepted. And, as a last word on the point, surely in the 
very fact of this determination lies the final answer to the assertion 
of an emergency. What sort of an emergency can it be when the 
Admiralty have declared, quite specifically, that the English 
estimates are to be sufficient in themselves for any situation that 
may possibly arise, and that the Canadian ships are merely to 
supplement this efficiency? This does not show an exceptional 
position ; it only shows a desire to establish margins of superiority 
that are not needed. It does not prove immediate danger; it only 
proves that Sir Wilfrid Laurier was justified in saying that we 
have not now to deal with a European emergency, but only with 
that new condition that exists all over the world—the tendency 
towards excessive armament. 

Mr. Greenwood says that ‘“‘ Mr. Borden’s whole argument was 
‘based upon the urgent need of an immediate money grant.’ He 
admits that such an urgent need was the only justification of an 
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exceptional policy on the part of the Dominion—a policy which 
in ordinary times they would not adopt. If, therefore, there is no 
emergency, no urgent need, according to Mr. Greenwood Mr. 
Borden’s whole argument and his exceptional policy fall together 
to the ground. | 

I have tried to show reasons for thinking that there is no 
‘“‘ urgent need ’”’ now that did not exist in 1911, when the Admiralty 
gave their blessing to a different proposal ; no urgent need that did 
not exist in 1909; no urgent need that has not existed many times in 
the past, and that may not exist many times in the future. But 
nevertheless I do not think that that, even if it is accepted, is con- 
clusive evidence against Mr. Borden, because I do not think that his 
programme is based on one solitary proposition. I think it is 
based on three quite separate and distinct propositions, all of which 
it is worth while to examine. I want to examine them here, with 
special reference to their relation to the Admiralty’s declaration 
which has already been mentioned—the declaration (which, indeed, 
was made ‘‘in accordance with Mr. Borden’s wishes ’’) that the 
proposed ships are to be in addition to the English Estimates, and 
that these Estimates are in themselves to be sufficient for the 
necessities of the situation. 

It will perhaps make for clarity if these three propositions are set 
out in order, as a preliminary to their discussion. Among them 
they summarise, I think, all the reasons on which Mr. Borden’s 
policy may be said to rest. They are as follows :— 

First. That the English fleet is, and has been, built for the 
purpose of defending the self-governing Colonies as much as for 
the purpose of defending the interests of the United Kingdom, and 
that therefore Canada, as one of the self-governing Colonies, owes 
an accumulated debt (which Mr. Borden estimated at 480,000,000) 
to the tax-payers of the United Kingdom, the repayment of which 
can now, and, if Canadians are not “‘ to sacrifice their self-respect,’’ 
ought now to be begun. 

Second. That there exists at the present moment an international 
emergency, which makes immediate and exceptional expenditure 
more important than the settlement of a permanent policy. 

Third. That the nature of this emergency, as set forth in Mr. 
Borden’s Memorandum, is such that the only way to meet it, and 
to defend the Empire as a whole, as well as its constituent parts, is 
for the self-governing Colonies to assist the British Admiralty in 
that concentration of naval strength in home waters which is the 
basis of the argument in the Memorandum. As Mr. Borden said 
on this point: ‘‘ New Zealand’s battleship is ranged in line with 
“the other British battleships in the North Sea, because there 
““ New Zealand’s interests may best be guarded by protecting the 
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““ very heart of the Empire.’? Perhaps Mr. Borden’s illustration 
was unfortunate: so grave is the situation that the New Zealand has 
now gone on a year’s cruise around the world. But this fact does 
not affect his argument, which is one of the essential premises ot 
his conclusion. 

Much has already been said on the second of these propositions. 
If there were no other reason for saying so—and there are many— 
I think the Admiralty’s attitude in itself disproves the alleged 
emergency. 

With regard to the first of the propositions nothing has yet been 
said, except a suggestion that Canada’s debt to England for protec- 
tion has been exaggerated. A further consideration may perhaps 
now be pointed out. One of the objects which Canadians avowedly 
wish to achieve is to repay part at least of the £80,000,000 which 
is Mr. Borden’s money estimate of their debt to the British tax- 
payer. But the Admiralty’s declaration makes it impossible to 
assert that their proposed gift will even begin to achieve that object. 
Canada is, indeed, to provide ships; but they are ships which 
admittedly are not indispensable, which England would not build 
for herself, and the gift of them is so conditioned by the fact 
that England is to maintain them, that so far from relieving they 
appreciably add to the burden borne by the English taxpayer. A 
gift on such terms is not a repayment of debt; it is a waste of 
money that a young nation cannot afford. 

There remains, therefore, the third proposition: that the present 
situation is such that the Colonies and the Empire can best be 
defended by increasing British Naval strength in home waters. 
But this is more difficult to discuss than the others, because the 
meaning of The Memorandum, and, indeed, of Mr. Borden’s 
speech, is not clear. It is, indeed, clear that the Canadian 
Dreadnoughts are to be stationed in home waters. But the 
ultimate object of their existence seems to be that they are to enable 
the Admiralty ‘‘ within a reasonable time,’’ to replace fleets in the 
Atlantic and Pacific waters, from which of late years they have 
been withdrawn. This seems on the one hand to be in conflict with 
the original proposition by which Mr. Borden’s policy is defended, 
but on the other hand there is no doubt that both the Admiralty 
and Mr. Borden regard it as important. Indeed, it is hardly too 
much to say that Mr. Borden made the replacement of such fleets 
on the coasts of Canada a condition of his gift. Although it is 
difficult to see that the Empire has enemies in those waters, he 
clearly does regard it as serious that “‘ to-day the flag is not shown 
** on either sea-board.”’ 

In that, no doubt, he has the support of the people of British 
Columbia at least, and probably it is true also to say that so 
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far as they are actively interested in naval defence, the people of 
Canada as a whole, like the people of Australia before them, do 
want the ships they pay for to be stationed on their coasts. But 
the effect of all this on Mr. Borden’s argument is to make the net 
result a curiously roundabout way of arriving at an objective. It 
almost seems to be like this: The British navy must be relieved in 
its task of defending the whole Empire. This can best be 
done by strengthening it in home waters; therefore, we will add 
some ships to the fleet in home waters, in order that in a short 
time these or other ships may be sent back to Canadian waters. 
That is the effect of the argument, and there is one meaning, and 
one meaning only, that such an argument can have. That 
meaning is that, while Dreadnoughts are needed for home waters, 
they are not needed for Canadian waters, where older ships or 
smaller ships can take their place. 

That may be true—possibly it is; but if it is true, if Canada 
is to provide these Dreadnoughts for home waters, and to secure 
less modern protection for herself—if, in short, this is to be made 
the justifying basis of a new and exceptional Canadian policy— 
then two consequences of supreme importance are necessarily and 
logically involved: first, that, in the Canadian phrase, ‘‘ Canada 
‘“is to be drawn into the European vortex’’; second, that the 
English Estimates are not sufficient to deal alone with the situation 
in home waters, and that in their enunciated standards of security 
the Admiralty have made a serious mistake. There is no other 
interpretation of such an argument as the justification of Canada’s. 
present proposals. But the Admiralty has definitely and repeatedly 
said that its Estimates are sufficient for all present and prospective 
needs. Here again, therefore, by its own decision, it has stultified 
and invalidated the reasons, and all the reasons, by which the 
admittedly exceptional proposals of the Canadian Government can 
be defended. It cannot be said too often that there is now no 
condition of affairs which should lead the people of the Dominion 
to postpone or delay the settlement of their permanent policy. Ar 
extraordinary policy, designed to meet an extraordinary situation, 
is not needed, because the extraordinary situation does not exist. 

An attempt has been made so far to show that the reasons by 
which Canada’s exceptional proposals are defended are entirely 
inadequate, and that if she is justified in making a contribution 
now there is no logical reason why she should not be justified 
in doing so very often in the future. There is also some practical 
reason for thinking that she would make further contributions, if 
the authors of the present policy had their way ; but before touching 
on that it will perhaps be better to show some reasons why, if 
Canada is to indulge in naval expenditure at all, Sir Wilfrid 
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Laurier’s permanent policy is preferable to Mr. Borden’s; why, 
that is to say, it is better that Canada should build a Canadian fleet 
for the protection of Canadian waters, which would be available 
to the Empire in case of need, than that she should make a series 
of contributions to the British Navy. I will try to summarise these 
reasons as briefly as may be :— 

First. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s policy does definitely and directly 
secure what is indubitably the ultimate desire of very many 
Canadians—the presence of ships of war in Canadian waters. 
Australia gave up the system of contributions because she did not 
receive what she considered adequate protection. Canada is 
animated, in part at least, by the same desire to see ships on her 
coasts. 

Second. As Canada would definitely accept responsibility for 
the protection of Canadian waters, the responsibility of England 
would cease. That would mean an amount of relief to the English 
taxpayer that would be just as great as he saw fit to make it. In 
this way Canada would repay her debt by definitely lightening the 
burden of responsibility that rests on the British Admiralty, and 
by protecting those waters which, Mr. Borden’s Memorandum 
alleges, need protection. 

Third. By adopting such a policy, Canada would simply be 
applying one of the basic principles on which our Imperial 
relations rest. She would, by taking over our responsibility for 
her shores, simply do for her navy what she, like every other self- 
governing Colony, has done for all her other services. She 
would consider her own needs as part of the Empire, and would 
act according to her own needs; and in so doing she would be 
tegarded as promoting the true welfare of the Empire. It is 
difficult to see why this principle, on which the whole of our 
Imperial system is based, and by which the Australian Navy is 
justified, should not apply also to the Canadian Navy. 

Fourth. By the application of this principle alone can a logical 
limit be set to Canadian naval expenditure. If in her naval 
policy Canada were to consider the needs, not of herself alone as 
part of the Empire, but of England as well, she would not only 
‘be drawn into the European vortex,’’ but there would be no 
method of fixing what her expenditure should be. Every panic 
would be utilised to increase her contributions; and if public 
opinion—as ultimately it probably would—forced some future 
Canadian Government to establish a Canadian Navy as well, not 
only would time be lost by delay, but the Canadian Parliament 
would be called upon to make financial sacrifices that could not 
but react unfavourably on Canadian prosperity and development, 
and so on the real fundamental strength of the Empire. Sir 
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Wilfrid Laurier’s plan, on the other hand, does set a definite limit 
to Canadian naval ambition—a limit that is not too great for her 
resources. 

Fifth. This plan would also make it certain that Canada would 
not only contribute money, but what is far more important, men 
and brains, to the defence of the Empire. If Canadians wish to 
help in bearing the burden of naval preparation—and I have 
already said I think on the whole they do—they must be prepared 
to serve themselves. An arrangement, one of the conditions of 
which is that England shall ‘‘man and maintain’’ the vessels 
which Canada pays for, can never be consistent with the self- 
respect of a nation which wishes to assist the Empire. The 
conditions that Canadians may serve in Mr. Borden’s proposed 
““Dreadnoughts”’ is, I believe, practically a negligible factor in 
the situation. The only way to induce Canadians to serve is to 
evoke the spirit of national responsibility which would accompany 
the creation of a national fleet. Of such a policy as this it would 
be impossible to say, as might be said of a policy of contributions, 
that Canada was “‘ hiring her defence.”’ 

Sixth. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s plan does not throw us precipitately 
into those problems of Imperial federation which a continued policy 
of Canadian contributions must necessarily involve. Nothing 
could be more disastrous than a premature and _ ill-considered 
attempt to substitute some new system for the method by which 
unity and autonomy are to-day so admirably combined. 

That is a brief summary (too brief to do them justice) of some of 
the reasons that can be urged in support of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
policy. Together, they give an indication, perhaps, of the 
statesmanlike conception of Imperial unity and Colonial co- 
operation that was the source and the inspiration of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s proposals. His policy was the embodiment of every 
principle involved in the successful application to a most difficult 
problem of those tenets of Liberalism by which the Imperial fabric 
of cohesion has been slowly but triumphantly built up. 

But, of course, if Mr. Greenwood is correct, there is little 
object in urging, either here or elsewhere, the reasons for 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s policy. He takes them as being, by 
admission of all sides, valid. He considers that Mr. Borden’s 
contribution is to stand alone, to be the only one of its 
kind; and that hereafter Canada’s permanent policy is certain 
to be the creation of a Canadian Navy. ‘‘ There is,’’ he says, 
““ apparently no conflict in principle or policy between Mr. Borden 
“‘and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The dispute between them resolves 
“itself into a dispute as to whether or not there is an emergency.”’ 
And he quotes Mr. Borden as saying: ‘‘ I agree with the resolution 
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‘* of this House in 1909, that the payment of such (regular) contribu- 
“tions would not be the most satisfactory solution of the question 
‘of defence.” 

In other words, Mr. Greenwood thinks that Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and Mr. Borden are fighting over nothing, that there is no issue 
but one of fact involved. I believe he is wrong. I believe that an 
issue is involved which is vital, not only to the political life of the 
Dominion, but to the welfare, the progress, and the unity of the 
whole Empire. 

For Mr. Greenwood is rash indeed to interpret the 
statement about contributions quoted above as proving that 
Mr. Borden has given in his adhesion to a Canadian Navy as the 
only satisfactory solution of the question of defence. There is 
very great reason for thinking that Mr. Borden hopes to continue 
his contributions on the basis of some Federal machinery, to be 
arranged as soon as may be-—without which machinery, of course, 
he would regard contributions as unjustifiable. Let me give in 
conjunction some passages that were scattered throughout the 
famous speech that he made in introducing his present proposals 
into the Canadian Parliament. They have not received their just 
share of attention, but it would be difficult to exaggerate their 
importance. Mr. Borden said :— 

““There have been proposals, to which I shall no more than 
allude, that we should build up a great naval organisation in 
Canada. In my humble opinion, nothing of an efficient character 


could be built up in this country within a quarter, and perhaps half 
a century.”’ 


And he went on :— 


‘“ Is there really any need that we should undertake the hazardous 
and costly experiment of building up a naval organisation 
especially restricted to this Dominion, when, upon just and self- 
respecting terms, we can take such part as we desire in naval 
defence through the existing naval organisation of the Empire, and 
in that way fully and effectively avail ourselves of the men and the 
resources at the command of Canada? ”’ 


These sentences do not indicate that Mr. Borden intends to 
establish a Canadian Navy ever, let alone at once. But it is 
important to know in what his ‘‘ just and self-respecting terms ’”’ 
consist. He said :— 


‘*T have alluded to the difficulty of finding an acceptable basis. 
upon which the great Dominions, co-operating with the Mother 
Country in defence, can receive and assert an adequate voice in the 
control and moulding of foreign policy. . . . J am assured by 
His Majesty’s Government that, pending a final solution of the 
question of voice and influence, they would welcome the presence 
in London of a Canadian Minister. . . . Such Minister would 
be regularly summoned to all meetings of the Committee of Im- 
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perial Defence, and would be regarded as one of its permanent 
members.”’ 


{wo things must be noted here: first, that Mr. Borden does not 
regard membership of the purely Advisory Committee of Defence 
as a final and permanent arrangement; second—and in this there 
is no doubt that the people of Canada will agree with him—he does 
not consider that, if it were a permanent arrangement, it would 
be an acceptable basis on which Canada could agree to make 
regular contributions to an Imperial Navy. His reason clearly is 
the perfectly sound one that the Committee of Defence has no 
representative character, and therefore no real power. He said, 
indeed, in so many words, that the Dominions must share the 
control of Imperial policy :— 

‘* When Great Britain no longer assumes sole responsibility for 
defence upon the high seas, she can no longer undertake to assume 
sole responsibility for and sole control of foreign policy which is 


so closely, vitally, and constantly associated with that defence in 
which the Dominions participate.’’ 


And he went on to make the remarkable assertion that— 


** It is satisfactory to know that to-day not only His Majesty’s 
Ministers, but also the leaders of the opposite political party in 
Great Britain have explicitly accepted this principle, and have 
affirmed their conviction that the means by which it can be con- 
stitutionally accomplished must be sought, discovered, and 
utilised without delay.’’ 


These quotations, taken together, for the most part speak for 
themselves. But they also serve to bring out very clearly two 
facts, on which a few words may usefully be said. ‘The first is 
that Mr. Borden’s investigations into the working of the English 
Admiralty have profoundly affected his conception of what should 
be the scale and the purpose of a Canadian Navy. When he 
says that nothing adequate can be done in Canada for a quarter 
of a century, he can only mean that nothing can be done that 
can adequately compete with a European navy. But it would be 
absurd for a young nation with a population of less than eight 
millions, to attempt to compete with a European navy. Such a 
suggestion would be out of touch with the realities both of 
Canadian needs and of Canadian aspirations. And moreover, it 
may be pointed out that in definitely turning his back upon a 
Canadian navy, Mr. Borden has condemned by implication the 
efforts that Australia is making to assist the Empire by building 
a navy of her own, and has committed himself to the view that 
these efforts are certain to be inefficient and ineffective. 

The second fact that is brought out by these quotations is Mr. 
Borden’s determination to make the naval issue, if possible, the 
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occasion of an excursion into the ‘‘ great argument’’ of Imperial 
Federation. Of the fact that Mr. Borden has said that both 
parties here are committed to his views there is no need, and of 
the difficulties with which the whole subject bristles there is no 
space here to speak. But perhaps it will be worth while briefly 
to indicate the bearing on this point of what Mr. Greenwood said 
in his article about the compositon of the population of the 
Dominion. He pointed out in a striking way that a very large 
and increasing part of its population is composed of people of 
French, German, American, or other alien descent. In a very 
little while these people become thoroughly and consciously con- 
verted into Canadians. They are Canadians first, last, and all the 
time. But, asks Mr. Greenwood, “‘ are they also Imperialists ? ”’ 

The mere fact that this question can be asked is of importance. 
Unfortunately it is not possible to give an answer to it. But it is 
possible to point out that the result of what is now at this moment 
one of the leading facts about the great Dominion, this fact of 
the alien extraction of a large portion of its population, is to create 
in the Dominion a passionate devotion to autonomy. ‘‘ Canada a 
‘nation ’’ is not a catchword with these people; it isa creed. And 
the effect of this on the present naval issue is twofold. In the 
first place, no smallest move towards the curtailment of 
Canadian self-government through Imperial Federation, must be 
made without far more consideration, far more thought, and far 
greater unanimity of desire than has as yet made itself felt. In 
the second place, it is clear that it is impossible to conceive any 
issue less suited than the present naval issue to serve as the occa- 
sion for this movement towards the mutual limitation of autonomy. 

In all this tortuous discussion one fact stands out clearly beyond 
dispute. The English Admiralty prefers a system of contribu- 
tions to a system of separate Colonial navies, because it regards 
the former as more likely to conduce to immediate naval efficiency. 
But it is important to remember that the question at issue is not 
only how most effectively can the Colonies help the Admiralty, 
but rather how most surely can the ultimate strength and unity of 
the Empire be assured? Federation may be a glorious vision; and 
it is possible that in the fulness of time it may have a réle to 
play in the progress of mankind. But our present Imperial system 
is the greatest political achievement that the world has seen. 
Before we sacrifice it on the altar of efficiency, we should do well 
to reflect whether, in the attempt to secure ourselves against dissolu- 
tion from without, we are not making more likely the birth of the 
far more serious causes of disruption that must ever lie latent in 
the Imperial organism itself. 

J. ALLEN Baker. 


SOME MODERN ANGLICAN THEOLOGY.* 


HE reconstruction of Christian theology in the light of 
advancing knowledge, and in order to meet the inevitable 
changes in man’s historical and philosophical view point, is a task 
which has always appealed to Christian thinkers. From the days 
of the Apostles to the present time all the constructive and 
apologetic thought of Christendom has been an attempt at 
adaptation. Guided by some instinct of  self-preservation, 
sometimes consciously, but more often perhaps unconsciously, 
men have sought to modify their expression of revealed truth to 
meet the demands of a widening intellectual outlook. The heresy 
of one age has become the orthodoxy of the next, and this, in turn, 
has given way before the mental requirements of a yet later and 
more enlightened time. The process has not been without its 
pains and penalties. Even where these have not been of the 
material kind, the charge of mere innovation for its own sake has 
had to be met, and the dumb resistance of a willing and easy 
conservatism has been encountered. It is at least to the credit of 
Christian thinkers that they have not suffered themselves to be 
turned aside by these lions in the path, and that, through good 
report and evil, the work of reconstruction has gone steadily 
forward. Their task has, of course, always been most difficult in 
those sections of the Church that it is the fashion to call 
creed-bound. The fate of the Modernists in the Roman Catholic 
Church of to-day is but an example of what must be expected by 
those who venture into ‘‘ fresh woods and pastures new’’ in a 
region patrolled by infallible authority. If they have been more 
fortunate in the Anglican Church it is due to an elasticity which 
has been preserved at the expense of both consistency and logic. 
The bondage of this Church to ancient formulas is none the less 
real that it is not always recognised, and it is impossible not to feel 
sympathy for those of her sons on whom the dead hand of the past 
is laid heavily whenever they try to lengthen their cords and 
strengthen their stakes. All the more honour to them, therefore, 
that they have not shrunk from the task of reconstruction, and that 
there have always been found within the ranks of the Anglican 
* Foundations: A Statement of Christian Belief in Terms of Modern Thought, by 


B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsons, A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. §. 
Talbot, and W. Temple. 
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Church those to whom truth has been more dear than orthodoxy, 
and who have sought to keep their communion abreast of the 
thought of the age. . The most important effort in this direction in 
modern times was the publication of Essays and Reviews in 1860. 
This famous book was a collection of detached writings by men, all 
of whom save one were clergymen of the Church of England, and 
trained at Oxford. Their avowed aim was to reconcile the central 
truths of the Christian faith with the new scientific discoveries and 
the new philosophical teaching of the age. They wrote, not as 
iconoclasts, but as defenders of the faith. This, however, did not 
save them from much vituperation, and from petty persecution of 
various kinds. To the ultra-orthodox the book was one vomited 
out of the very jaws of hell, but, even amid the dust of the conflict 
which it aroused, many were able to discern in it a real aid to faith. 
Time has abundantly justified their foresight. The positions it 
laid down are now universally accepted, and neither the Church nor 
Christianity has suffered the cataclysm predicted. This book was 
followed, thirty years later, by another collection of Essays, called 
Lux Mundi. It was also written by a number of Anglican teachers, 
most of whom hailed from Oxford. Its object was described by 
Canon (now Bishop) Gore, the general editor, as an ‘‘ attempt to 
** put the Catholic faith into its right relation to modern intellectual 
“‘and moral problems.’’ In the preface to the tenth edition this 
was further expanded as follows: ‘‘ Our purpose was to succour 
*“a distressed faith by endeavouring to bring the Christian Creed 
“into its right relation to the modern growth of knowledge, 
*“ scientific, historical, critical; and to the modern problems of 
** politics and ethics. We were writing as for Christians, but as 
“‘for Christians perplexed by new knowledge which they are 
“‘required to assimilate and new problems with which they are 
“‘ required to deal. What is needed to help men in such perplexity 
*“is not compromise, for compromise generally means tampering 
‘‘ with principle, but readjustment, or fresh correlation of the 
‘‘ things of faith and the things of knowledge.’’ In its time this 
volume, too, created a sensation. It was very adversely criticised 
by the orthodox, especially in view of its acceptance of the results: 
of Old Testament criticism, and of its reconstruction of the 
doctrines of revelation and inspiration in the light of these results. 
It would not be so criticised now. Again, it may be said in general 
terms that its conclusions have been widely accepted and even 
advanced upon by those to whom it was addressed. 

This brief excursion into history has been quite naturally 
suggested by the appearance of yet a third volume of theological 
essays, also emanating from Oxford and also written with the very 
definite aim of bringing theology into harmony with science, 
philosophy, and scholarship. In the introduction to Foundations : 
A Statement of Christian Belief in Terms of Modern Thought, by 
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seven Oxford men, the editor, Mr. Streeter, writes: ‘‘ Religion, if 
‘‘ it is to dominate life, must satisfy both the head.and the heart, a 
“thing which neither obscurantism nor rationalism can do. At 
‘‘ such a time (as the present) it seems most necessary that those 
“‘ who believe that Christianity is no mere picturesque survival of 
‘a romantic past, but a real religion with a real message for the 
‘‘present and the future, should set themselves to a careful 
“* re-examination, and, if need be, restatement, of the foundations 
“of their belief in the light of the knowledge and thought of 
“‘to-day.’”’ It would be a very interesting task to compare this 
volume with the two previously mentioned, and from the 
comparison might be gathered a fair view of the growth of thought 
within the Anglican Church during the past three-quarters of a 
century. But that task must be put aside for the moment in favour 
of one that is, perhaps, more necessary and pertinent—viz., to give 
some estimate of the results at which these writers have collectively 
arrived, and to suggest its bearing on the future, both of theology 
and of the Church. It is not our purpose to attempt any detailed 
review of the work, but a word of criticism seems to be called for 
at the outset. The book is a typically Oxford production. This 
means, among other things, that it is both devout and scholarly, 
written with taste and balance, in a thoroughly readable style, and 
with a courage and candour that are altogether admirable. But 
it means also that its outlook is limited, not to say parochial. The 
book seems almost to suggest that the development of theology 
ceased with the Council of Chalcedon. There is hardly a reference 
to the theology of the Reformation, and the great movements in 
Germany dating from Schleiermacher and Ritschl receive only the 
scantiest notice. The result is that some of the writers seem to be 
unconscious that the conclusions at which they arrive have already 
been suggested and discussed by others, and are in no sense the 
novelties they are made toappear. No doubt this may give to them 
an added value, but it would have been greatly enhanced had these 
previous efforts been taken into account. It is all to the good that 
there should be so large a measure of agreement among the writers, 
but the agreement is the more impressive when it is remembered 
that they do not stand alone, but are supported on many of the 
points they discuss by a large body of opinion outside their own 
communion. It is a pity, too, that more account should not have 
been taken of the positive and constructive work now being carried 
on by many modern theologians in Germany. Albert Schweitzer, 
brilliant and suggestive though he be, is not exactly a typical and 
representative theologian. Nor are the men _ of the 
Religionsgeschichtliche Schule having things all their own way 
even in Germany. In any adequate attempt at theological 
reconstruction the really positive work of men like Kirn and 
Haering, Seeberg and T. Kaftan, Schlatter and Troeltsch ought to 
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be taken into account. There are also many names in Scotch and 
English theology outside the Church of England that will always 
take the first rank in any estimate of the development of religious 
thought in the nineteenth century, but of the work they have done 
there is hardly a whisper in the book before us. No doubt the 
independence of the writers is, in some senses, a gain, but it can 
hardly be denied that they stood to gain more by taking the wider 
outlook. 

Considerations like these make it unnecessary to do more than 
refer to the Essay on the Bible by the Rev. R. Brook, with which 
the strictly theological part of the book opens. The conclusion he 
aims at is stated as follows: ‘‘ This is why men have always read 
““and loved the Bible—not because they regarded it as a text-book 
“* of history or of science, or as a code of ethics, or as a compendium 
“* of theological doctrine. It was once believed to be this, and, as 
““we now see, wrongly; but its real value then, as now, lay not in 
‘this, but in the irresistible appeal of the writers to the heart and 
“conscience, and in the power of their faith in God to uplift men’s 
“thoughts and words and deeds always and everywhere. Men 
““read the Bible because in it they found God. The value of the 
** various books for history, for ethics, and for theology must, and 
**can only, be determined by the application to them of those same 
““ principles of criticism which we should apply to any other book 
** for the same purpose. Its religious value depends upon the fact 
*‘that it is a record, a living and a vitalising record, of religious 
** experience which must be of worth while human nature lasts.’’ 
This is excellently put. But the whole question, in the minds of 
all thinking Christians, has long been a chose jugée, though, no 
doubt, it is good to have it argued again in so careful and reverent 
a fashion. Perhaps in the Anglican communion this may be 
especially necessary. In any case Mr. Brook’s statement of the 
position should win support for it even among the most prejudiced. 

We turn now to the question of the Person of Jesus Christ, which, 
for our generation at least, is the storm centre of Christian 
Apologetic. This is dealt with in three essays, one by Mr. 
Streeter on The Historic Christ, another by Messrs. Rawlinson 
and Parsons on The Interpretation of the Christ in the New 
Testament, and a third by Mr. Temple on The Divinity of Christ. 
Each of them is a scholarly and illuminating contribution to the 
subject, but it is no disparagement of the others to say that Mr. 
Streeter’s is the most important and forms a really masterly 
exposition of the modern treatment of the subject. Full weight 
is given to the findings of the Eschatological School, and its 
conclusions, so far as history is concerned, are summed up as 
follows: ‘‘ Firstly, it approaches the subject not from the standpoint 
“‘of the twentieth century, but from one which recent discovery 
““has shown to have been normal in the Judzea of our Lord’s own 
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‘time. Secondly, it can accept at their full face value all the 
‘« sayings of our Lord reported in the Synoptic Gospels. Many of 
‘‘ these had to be explained away and interpreted in an unusual 
‘‘ sense by the older Orthodoxy. The older Liberalism either did 
‘‘ the same thing or took the shorter cut of affirming that they were 
‘not authentic. The new school accepts them as they stand. 
‘Thirdly, the ‘great gulf,’ supposed by all who had felt the 
‘‘ influence of the Tiibingen School of Liberal Theology to have 
‘* been fixed between the Christology of St. Paul, even in its earliest 
‘‘ development, and that of the Twelve, simply disappears, and 
‘‘ with it the paradox that historical Christianity was created by 
‘*St. Paul and not by Christ.’’ On the historical basis thus 
provided Mr. Streeter builds up a view of the Person of Jesus 
Christ as at once Divine and human, and discoverable as such both 
by the method of faith and by intellectual inquiry. Christ is 
reflected to us through the recollections of the disciples, but He must 
be discovered by us, as Mr. Temple says, through our own 
repentant and receptive spirits. Only so will His power become 
manifest and will the God revealed in Him become fully known. 
On the vexed question of miracles, which is discussed mainly in its. 
bearing on the Resurrection, Mr. Streeter reaches the following 
conclusions: ‘‘ Whether the Resurrection so conceived can properly 
‘* be called a miracle is entirely a question of definition. In popular 
‘“ usage the word miracle includes two conceptions, in themselves. 
“quite distinct and of very different value. First, a miracle is 
‘‘regarded as an act or event which, to adopt a current phrase, 
‘“shows ‘God making manifest His moral governance in the 
““ * physical world ’ ; that is to say, it is an occurrence which though 
‘‘ from the point of view of God it may possibly be predetermined, 
‘and in that sense can be regarded as in accordance with law, is. 
‘from the point of view of man, and as it stands related to the rest 
‘“of our experience, a special and ad hoc manifestation or 
‘“‘*intervention’ of the Divine, for a definite end ethically 
‘““determined. The second element is the assumption that such 
‘* Divine action occasionally, if not normally, takes the form of an 
‘‘ interruption of the ordinary course of physical nature, and that 
‘‘of a catastrophic kind. The scientific, metaphysical, and 
‘“ historical difficulties which arise if this element in the conception - 
‘“‘of miracle is insisted upon are too well known to be worth 
“‘repeating.”’ It is Mr. Streeter’s view that the first conception of 
miracle referred to gives us all that is necessary for the purposes of 
religion. He would avoid the popular scientific view of the 
Universe as governed by blind forces acting by rigid mechanical 
laws, and would leave room for the view of God as a Providence 
working through the Universe as a whole, and in the lives of 
individuals. And so God was in Christ for the fulfilment of the 
ends of His love. A somewhat similar position is taken by 
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Dr. Forsyth in his recent remarkable book on Authority in religion. 
Speaking of the effect of criticism on Christology, he says: ‘‘In 
“history it leaves clearer than ever for the Church the Godhead of 
““the Saviour by its detachment from an obsolete metaphysic, and 
““in experience it disengages, for our deepened certainty, the 
*“ invasion of us by that Saviour, His emergence upon us, and His 
*“ mighty creative hand upon us as Saviour. It may dissolve much 
“of the historic elements, without destroying sacramental effect. 
** All the criticism of the Church’s career, whether it be historical 
‘or moral criticism, cannot cut the thread of its evangelical 
““continuity in experience and message. More and more we 
*“ wonder at what surgery can remove to save life and to enhance 
ce it. 

In this connection we may note the extremely important 
contribution to Foundations by Mr. Rawlinson on the subject of 
Authority. Taken along with Mr. Temple’s essay on the 
Church it may be said to represent an ecclesiastical position which 
is widely held among the younger Anglicans of the present time, 
and it promises great things for the better understanding which 
men in all sections of the Church are now beginning todesire. Mr. 
Rawlinson pleads for that view of the authority of the Church which 
represents it as the ‘‘ corporate witness of the saints to the validity 
‘of the spiritual experience on which their lives are based.’’ He 
urges that what is guaranteed by this is rather a life than a theology, 
or, we may add, than an ecclesiastical polity, though it has both 
its theological and ecclesiastical implications. On this ground he 
defends the historic Episcopate as providing continuity with the 
past, expressing an authority wider than that of the local Church, 
magnifying the office rather than the man, and necessary for the 
mediation of the ‘‘ Catholic ’’ type of piety. At the same time he 
rejects the view of episcopacy which implies clericalism in the bad 
sense, prelacy, autocracy, and a magical view of Orders. In an 
important appendix on the Christian ministry he further admits 
that the Church passed through an early stage of congregational 
independency, and that Apostolical succession cannot, therefore, be 
maintained as anything more than an historical possibility, and 
must be defended on other than historical grounds. We infer 
from this that he would regard both Episcopacy and Apostolical 
succession as belonging to the bene esse rather than to the esse of 
the Church. In commenting on this position we would simply refer 
to the powerful plea for a similar conception of authority which 
Dr. Forsyth makes in the book already mentioned. He says*: 
‘* Authority remains as the ruler of religion in the stream of time. 
‘* But religion is passing from the old bank of the Bible’s verbal 
** inspiration to the new bank of an historic experience. It is 
‘* readjusting the old Protestant ideas of the relation of Scripture 
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‘‘and tradition. It is passing from an ipse dixit of the Bible or 
‘the schools to the Church’s long and classic-experience of the 
‘‘ distinctive source of our salvation—the experience of the new 
‘‘ Creator in a saved and enlightened conscience. All the reformed 
‘‘ Confessions, however various and however antiquated on many 
‘‘ points, are at one upon that. That is their Christianity.” If 
we can add to this that the Anglican Church is approaching the 
same position, we shall find ourselves a long way nearer to a 
common understanding, and within sight at least of a principle 
of unity. 

Among the most distinguished contributions to the book are the 
two essays by Mr. Moberly on The Atonement and God and the 
Absolute. The former of these is an illuminating discussion 
of a very difficult subject, and greatly enhances the theological value 
of the work asa whole. The method which Mr. Moberly follows is 
to give a careful historical analysis of the Liberal and Conservative 
views on the subject, and to select from both of them those features 
which seem to be most true to experience, and to have the greatest 
ethical value, as the basis of his reconstruction. He does not 
attempt to tie the reader down to any new theory of Atonement, but 
shows how the work of salvation can never be purely subjective, 
but depends on such action from without as is suggested by the 
words ‘* God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.”’ 
His essay is a real addition to the literature of the subject, and sets 
forth in a very striking and effective fashion those considerations 
which are necessary to any restatement of the doctrine. Much the 
same may be said of his concluding chapter on God and the 
Absolute, though the subject is far more abstruse and less 
directly concerned with Christian experience as such. He givesa 
fine defence of Idealism as against certain modern theories, and 
shows how necessary and how fruitful is the contribution which 
philosophy has to make to religion. He thus illustrates in a very 
marked manner the need of the modern time as it is stated by Mr. 
Neville Talbot in his introductory Essay, and shows how it may 
best be met. 

Of the book as a whole something yet remains to be said in 
conclusion. We have already compared it with Lux Mundi. But 
the comparison only emphasises the contrast between the two 
works. Lux Mundi had a philosophy behind it, and was at least 
a consistent theological whole. The same cannot be said of 
Foundations. In spite of the many points of agreement among the 
writers, the book still remains a collection of essays. Mr. 
Moberly’s and Mr. Temple’s contributions are the most definitely 
theological both in subject and treatment. All the other writers 
seem to yield to the prevailing tendency to substitute criticism, 
history, and psychology for theology proper. No doubt these have 
all a very important part to play in the work of theological 
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reconstruction, but they still remain means to an end. Even, for 
example, in regard to the central doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
the work done here is excellent as a preparation, but the real 
task of doctrinal restatement yet remains. More important, 
however, and much more commendable, is the spirit in 
which these writers all approach their task. With them the 
religious interest is paramount, and it is with this aspect of their 
work that they are chiefly concerned. This does not mean that they 
are unscholarly or unscientific in method, or that they are 
unconscious of the ecclesiastical bearing of their conclusions. They 
have before them a dominant religious aim, and this gives weight 
and gravity to their work. This feature of the book is the 
more noteworthy that the writers are all comparatively young 
men, and it is, therefore, of great promise for the future. 
For this, among other reasons, the book is likely to prove 
something of an eirenicon. There is little or nothing in it 
of the merely controversial temper. Both in tone, aim, and 
treatment it is constructive, and this, in itself, is a great gain. 
Mr. Rawlinson’s articles especially, dealing as they do with 
highly contentious matters, are excellent examples of the eirenic 
method, and will go a long way towards conciliating those who 
would naturally be his most extreme opponents. It is probably on 
the ground of theology first and most easily that Christians of 
opposite camps will be brought together. The questions that 
divide them are ultimately theological rather than historical, and 
the first step towards a common understanding is that we should 
be able to discuss these questions together on the common ground 
which theology provides. As we have already suggested, work is 
now being done by Nonconformist theologians of a kind very 
similar to that in this book, and the conclusions that they, on their 
side, have reached go far to show how real a measure of agreement 
on some vital matters has already been attained. We cannot 
conceive anything more useful at the present moment, or more likely 
to further the great cause of unity, than that men on both sides 
should co-operate in the task of theological reconstruction. In the 
search for religious certainty which is everywhere going on to-day, 
the subjective and intimate convictions of devout minds, based on a 
reasoned explication of the great and historic experiences of the 
soul and of the Church, will always have much weight. They will 
do better service than any merely scientific demonstration or 
empirical consciousness. It is because the book before us rests on 
a living religious experience and seeks to make it the ground of a 
reasoned faith, that it justifies its title, and may be regarded as a 
real contribution to the development of religious thought. 


W. B. SELBIE. 


THE ROUMANO-BULGARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


HE controversy, raised by Roumania at the very moment when 
peace in the Near East seemed within sight, must have 
carried the memories of many back to the stormy autumn of 1885. 
History does not often repeat itself on precisely similar lines, but 
the instance just mentioned constitutes one of the rare exceptions. 
The resemblance between the situation on the eve of the Servo- 
Bulgarian war and the present crisis is truly remarkable. The 
parties involved somewhat differ, but this is the only detail which 
distinguishes the two cases. Otherwise, we are confronted by the 
same stock of vague pretexts and insincere arguments, and by the 
same mode of procedure. It now remains to be seen whether the 
parallel is to be maintained to the finish, and events will soon throw 
light on that point as well. The analogy is too close to find a 
sufficient explanation in the theory of mere coincidence. On the 
contrary, everything points to the conclusion that, while some of 
the actors may have been shifted, the stage manager continues 
unaltered, and is once more at his old game. 

Ever since their liberation, the Balkan countries, Roumania 
included, have been under the sway of influences working in 
opposite directions. The consciousness of common dangers and 
the instinct of self-preservation tended to bring them together. 
The free play of these centripetal forces, however, has been 
impeded, partly by internal jealousies, but principally by powerful 
factors from outside which have recoiled before nothing to 
perpetuate a state of division. The shock between the two currents 
forms the tragedy of recent Balkan history, and accounts for its 
comparative sterility. | 

Among the toilers in the field of Balkan discord, none has 
displayed greater ingenuity than the Dual Monarchy. Her efforts 
in this direction have been unwearying, and the Servo-Bulgarian 
war in 1885 represents their chef-d’ceuvre. The object of Austrian 
policy on that occasion was to divert the thoughts of the Servians 
from regions to which they were entitled by right of history and 
ethnography. King Milan, who controlled Servian foreign policy 
and himself was under the control of Vienna, was easily won to the 
view that Bulgaria should be made to pay the bill of his territorial 
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ambitions. This plan offered the double advantage of recompensing 
Servia’s subserviency at somebody else’s expense, and of opening 
a breach between the two sister nations. In carrying out the plot, 
every precaution was taken to make a reconciliation as difficult as 
possible. Bulgaria had just proclaimed her union with Eastern 
Roumelia, and was preparing to meet a Turkish attack when the 
Servian armies invaded her unprotected Western provinces. A 
pretext was found in some vague claims for a rectification of the 
existing frontiers which, whatever their other faults, had been 
drawn by the Congress of Berlin with sufficient generosity to leave 
on the Servian side a good number of Bulgarian districts. The 
ill-starred expedition brought to its nominal authors nothing save 
shame; but the real promoters of the aggression had every reason 
to be gratified at the results. A wedge had been driven between 
the two Slav peoples, and Servia had been attached by a fresh chain 
to the Austrian chariot. Long years had to pass before the 
rankling recollection of this treachery was effaced, and the sad 
chapter did not definitely close until the guilty dynasty had lost its 
throne and a great deal besides. While the wound remained 
gaping, Servia offered the pitiable sight of a storm-ridden nation 
at home, and an emblem of impotence in her relations with the 
outer world. She has since returned to the fold, and the proud 
position which she occupies at the present hour conveys a 
retrospective condemnation of the folly of her former conduct. 
Nearly three decades have elapsed, and, under circumstances 
closely resembling those just described, an attempt is again being 
made to re-enact the drama of 1885. By a stroke of irony, the part 
of dupe has this time been reserved for the country which, until 
quite recently, was supposed to represent the only element of 
stability in that turbulent corner of Europe. Servia no longer 
relishes the advantages of Viennese mentorship, and has actually 
crossed over to the enemy’s camp; but some solace has been found 
in the fealty of Roumania. Proud of their Imperial descent and 
of their Latin origin, the Roumanians have ostentatiously 
dissociated themselves from their natural, albeit modest, con- 
nections, and have preferred to step into the place left vacant by 
Servia’s apostasy. The culture which they have adopted may bear 
the Parisian stamp, but in the political domain Austro-German 
influence reigns supreme. Genuine public opinion in the adopted 
land of Carmen Sylva does not exist, except when it assumes the 
form of cataclysmic agrarian revolt; and the government of the 
kingdom is exclusively vested in the hands of an oligarchy which 
subsists on the rotatory system of pre-Republican Portugal. King 
Charles is the undisputed master of the country’s foreign policy to 
which he, very naturally, has communicated his inborn German 
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sympathies. An inevitable consequence of this orientation has 
been that the expansionist ideals of the Roumanian nation have 
shifted from their natural sphere to regions to which not even the 
most chauvinistic historian could establish any shred of authentic 
title. To Roumania the province of Transylvania is what Bosnia 
and Herzegovina represent in the eyes of the Servians. There she 
possesses a compact Rouman population of three million souls, 
and if ever the Valacho-Moldavian kingdom is destined to enlarge 
its boundaries it can only be in that quarter. Some twenty years 
ago this fact was recognised by most Roumanians, and in those 
unregenerate days hardly a month passed without Bucharest or 
Jassy witnessing irredentist demonstrations, among whose ranks 
must have figured many of Roumania’s statesmen of to-day. But 
all this has now been altered, and a new promised land has been 
discovered on the right bank of the Danube. The explanation of 
the change which has supervened will be found in the Austro- 
Roumanian Military Convention of 1897, one of whose clauses 
records Austria’s willingness to support Roumanian expansion to 
the south, should circumstances permit. Some such clause, no 
doubt, must have launched King Milan on his suicidal course. The 
presiding idea of the plot remains in both cases the same: by giving 
a false scent, to distract the legitimate aspirations of the two 
nations from their natural goal, and, by planting an enemy at their 
flank, to make them doubly dependent on the arch-conspirer. 

If we are to judge by recent events, the favourable opportunity of 
which the Convention speaks must have at last arrived. A detail 
worth noting is that on this occasion, as in 1885, the moment 
selected for action coincides with the absence of the Bulgarian 
armies, which are now busy fighting several hundred miles away. 
To a proud and chivalrous race this accident must be galling, and 
the Roumanian press has been at great pains to convince the world 
that there is nothing new in the Roumanian demands. This is 
perfectly true, in the sense that the craving whence they proceed 
goes back at least to the period when Roumania signed her self- 
denying ordinance with Austria. But the argument is entirely 
misleading if intended to convey the impression that these demands 
were formally or officially known before the outbreak of the war 
with Turkey. They were first announced about the time of the 
great battle of Lule-Burgas, Russia being chosen, for tactical 
reasons, as the channel of conveyance. 

Returning to our parallel, we find that this time, as in the case 
of Servia, the demands made on Bulgaria assume the form of a 
rectification of frontiers. In one and the same breath, Bulgaria 
is invited to renounce all claims on Roumanian Dobrudja, and to 
give security for good conduct, by ceding a considerable slice of 
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her present territory. The least that could be said of the method. 
adopted for ensuring the safety of Roumania’s possessions is that 
it runs counter to its very object. For, if Bulgaria really entertains 
any ulterior views on Dobrudja, her temptation will become 
infinitely stronger if the Bulgarian character of that province is 
further accentuated. The truth, of course, is that all this talk 
of protecting Roumania against possible Bulgarian aggression is 
a mere pretext, which has no justification in fact. Never has any 
responsible Bulgarian statesman—and there have been Bulgarian 
Premiers born in Roumanian Dobrudja—given the slightest cause 
for such suspicions. No amount of professorial sophisms will 
alter the fact that, geographically and ethnographically, Dobrudja 
forms a prolongation of Bulgaria; but this circumstance has not 
prevented the Bulgarians from reconciling themselves to the 
existing state of things. There can be no more foolish policy than 
that which tries to provide safeguards against imaginary dangers 
by raking up old and forgotten quarrels. The injury which the 
leaders of Roumanian public opinion have already inflicted on the 
true interests of their country is tenfold more serious than the harm 
ever likely to be caused by obscure Bulgarian agitators and 
scribblers, who have been promoted by crafty or panic-stricken 
journalists in Bucharest to the dignity of oracles. If, as a result 
of the present crisis, a Dobrudja question is added to the stock 
of Balkan controversies, the Roumanians, who stand to lose most, 
will have themselves to thank. 

The world has lately been inundated by a flood of historical 
heresies to strengthen Roumania’s case against Bulgaria. <A 
great deal has been said about the harsh treatment which Roumania 
experienced at the hands of the Congress of Berlin, and of the 
injustice which she suffered by being dispossessed of her 
Bessarabian provinces. Few people seem to realise that those parts 
of Bessarabia which were ceded to Roumania in 1856, and were 
taken back from her in 1878, are inhabited almost exclusively by 
Bulgarian colonists. Even during the brief Roumanian tenure, 
these settlers played a preponderant part in the life of the country, 
and all the earlier generations of Bulgarian statesmen, teachers, 
and officers, were graduates of the Bulgarian schools of Bolgrad. 
The loss, therefore, which Roumania sustained on that occasion 
was merely territorial, and no one will seriously maintain that the 
compensation she received in Dobrudja did not far outweigh that 
loss. The Roumanians are themselves fond of describing 
Dobrudja as the lungs of their economic prosperity, and it is a 
safe prediction that, were the chance offered them, they would 
never consent to exchange it against twice their former 
Bessarabian possessions. But, even admitting that the transaction 
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was to their detriment, it is difficult to see why Bulgaria should 
be held answerable for European or Russian misdeeds. Was she 
not sufficiently penalised in 1878 when she was deprived of a whole 
province to provide a compensation for Roumania? Of the two 
countries, Bulgaria fared even worse at Berlin, and the Rou- 
manians show themselves bad historians in seeking to represent 
her as a culprit, when she was only one of the victims of European 
diplomacy. 

In one respect Roumania has tried to improve on the precedent 
of 1885. The principle of compensation formed then, as now, the 
basis of the claims raised against Bulgaria; but, whereas Servia 
brutally announced that she would not tolerate Bulgarian 
aggrandisement without the payment of a ransom, the Rou- 
manians, displaying Latin tact, have draped their pretensions in ~ 
more euphemistic garb. They have evolved a new theory of 
neutrality which, by automatic action, and without preliminary 
arrangement, entitles the spectators to a share in the profits of 
those who have faced the risks and paid the price of war. It is 
not even necessary that the neutrality should be benevolent; for, 
in the case of Roumania, it was generally known that her 
sympathies were reserved for the Turks. Neither is it essential that 
any particular interests of the neutral State should directly or 
indirectly suffer in consequence of the war. On the contrary, the 
advantages are on the side of those who can point to no specific 
damage, because there is nothing to set a rational limit to the 
extent of the compensation due. This aspect of the new-fangled 
doctrine has also been exemplified by Roumania’s attitude in the 
course of the recent pourparlers. The nonchalance with which 
claims were one day advanced, to be dropped on the following day, 
and then again resumed on a magnified scale, will remain a 
memorable episode in the history of diplomatic negotiations. It 
can only find a parallel in the levity with which the Roumanian 
Government has tried to coerce Bulgaria into submission 
alternately by threats of armed reprisals and by pressing offers 
of military assistance. ‘‘ Ready to wound, and yet afraid to strike ”’ 
has been the keynote of the melancholy transaction from 
beginning to end. 

This conduct is so manifestly at variance with the best interests 
of Roumania, that it would be an insult to see in it an expression 
of the real sentiments of the Roumanian nation. Owing to a 
vicious electoral system, the mass of the Roumanian people has 
never been allowed a free say in the shaping of their country’s 
foreign policy. This function has been usurped by an irresponsible 
oligarchy, whom recent events in the Peninsula have placed on its 
trial. Seeing that the despised Balkan States are on the point 
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of realising their national ideals, the rulers of Roumania are 
anxious to secure some tangible results in justification of their 
trust. They dare not look in the direction where the most intimate 
Roumanian hopes lie, because unnatural treaty obligations have 
closed those horizons. And they vainly think that the country 
will forgive them for having betrayed the cause of their un- 
liberated compatriots, if only they could wrest the allegiance of a 
few thousand members of an alien race. The promoters of this 
policy must have a very low opinion of their nation if they seriously 
imagine that such a substitute will disguise the bankruptcy of the 
course which they have hitherto pursued. The few towns on 
which they have set their hearts, instead of making Roumania 
stronger, will weigh like millstones on her future. For the 
Bulgarians belong to a stock of tenacious memory, and will not 
soon forget an act of spoliation, perpetrated under circumstances 
that render it doubly odious. It is easy to say what the wire- 
pullers of. Vienna stand to gain by such a feud; but does the 
historic mission of Roumania consist solely in sacrificing her 
interests at the bidding of others? 


BULGARIAN. 


THE CHAOS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


¥ OCAL Government has for so long been an integral part of 
English institutions, that it is well to take stock of its position 
cat crisis-periods in its history. Such a period arises at the present 
time, and we can deal with it by means of a contrast between the 
historical and the legislative conditions. 
We need only touch upon the historical part of the subject very 
shortly. During the great period’of Plantagenet rule local govern- 
ment was accomplished by prescriptive right, and not by 
Parliamentary sanction, and English local statesmanship is revealed 
-at its very best. It was exercised according to the necessities of each 
municipal borough, within which the local statesman worked and 
lived ; its main work was accomplished at the period when the State 
was wholly unconscious of the need there was for the various duties 
‘undertaken by the municipal authorities, and it brought about that 
wholesome doctrine of the common law, as Lord Coke has laid it 
-down, that ‘‘ the inhabitants of a town, without any custom, may 
““make ordinances or bylaws for the reparation of the church, or a 
“highway, or of any such thing which is for the general good of 
“the public.’’ (5 reports, p. 63a.) 
A very slight incursion into the early history of borough 
.administration will reveal how this dictum operated in practice. 
At Northampton a definite system of taxation of land values was 
-adopted in the sixteenth century, by a rule, ‘‘ that all the that byen 
‘““lond tenement or rentis in Northampton shulle geuen at every 
“““xxs that the payment, 11d. to the profyte of the town.’’ (Liber 
Custumarum of Northampton, edit. Markham, p. 36.) At 
‘Tundridge, in Surrey, a differential local rate was levied, in 1600, of 
id. per acre, which was to be paid only once a year by occupants 
under ten acres, not more than twice a year by occupants under 
‘thirty acres, and all further charges were to be borne by those who 
held over thirty acres. At Leicester corporation funds are being 
-administered on the principles laid down by medizval rules, by 
which the sons of citizens may be apprenticed to the trade or 
‘industry in which they desire to make their living. And there is 
‘the famous case, to which one hardly dare refer nowadays, in which 
-London took upon itself the duty of fire insurance in the reign of 
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Charles I., and was only induced to forego it in the direct interest 
of private capital. Taxation of land values, differential rating, 
apprenticeship by public funds, insurance—these are subjects 
before us to-day, unanswered all these years, but met by the 
initiative of local authorities three hundred years ago. 

In the counties the Commissions of the Peace took the place of 
the ancient democratic county assemblies from the days of 
Edward I., and governed as “‘ the judicial tribunal of the county ”’ 
until during the period 1689-1835, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb remind 
us, they were, “‘as regards the civil administration of the county, 
*‘ silently and almost imperceptibly replaced in every county by 
*“an organised local legislature and executive, composed 
““exclusively of magistrates and such persons as they chose to 
“consult; meeting privately at any dates and in any places; 
*“convened by chairmen, served by salaried officials, and advised 
*“by committees, all unknown to the legal constitution ’’ (Parish 
and County, p. 550). In the towns, the boroughs, and the 
counties, therefore, we have real government, that is a government 
with an initiative of its own. 

We now turn to the legislative side of the question. The 
municipal section was dealt with in the great Reform Act 
of 1835; steps were taken in 1888, and 1894, to deal with 
the complete problem of local government throughout the 
country; and it is remarkable to read through the case which 
was presented to Parliament in 1888, and followed up in 1894, 
with such clearness of vision, such single-hearted attention to one 
or two great principles which were still retained in the legislative 
intelligence of this country. The Act of 1888, indeed, was not only 
founded upon principles which followed very closely the earliest 
principles evolved in the quite remarkable work of the citizens and 
towns of Britain in medizval days, but these principles were clearly 
stated to Parliament as the basis of the new legislation. Parliament 
never considered a measure with fuller knowledge and better intent. 
All that was haphazard and inconsequential was to be put on one 
side; all that was based upon the fundamental principles, founded 
on experience, was to be brought forward and used. 

But the mischief accomplished since 1888 is almost incredible. 
Legislation has destroyed the original, even if ancient, local 
government system of this country, which was founded upon 
the right of citizens to govern themselves—local “‘ government,”’ 
as it is significantly called. It has substituted a form of local 
government in modern days which is not local government. 
The new form does not answer to its name. It is a mere 
system of local administration based upon a patchwork of legislative 
ineptitude. This position of affairs compels to-day a reconsidera- 
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tion of the entire question—why is it that modern local government 
is unable to approach within a reasonable distance of the standard 
of medizval local government? Why is it that instead of being 
allowed to assist the State in the fulness of its powers, local 
government is hampered and cramped by the action of the State, 
which seeks not only to limit its powers, but to order in detail how 
to carry out the limited powers with which it is jealously entrusted ? 
The answer to these questions cannot be direct, but it will be com- 
plete so far as it is possible to deal with a complicated subject in 
a limited space, and ever so brief a summary of the situation will 
convince the reader of the necessity, the supreme necessity, of 
bearing in mind the facts which we are going to summarise, and 
of bearing them in mind to good purpose in order to press upon 
Parliament and upon Ministers, if it is not too late, the necessity 
of changing, drastically, the present tendency. 

We will first note the main conceptions which governed 
Parliament in its work of local government reform when the famous 
Bill of 1888 was introduced and carried through to its great success. 
They are contained succinctly enough in one or two of the principal 
speeches. Mr. Ritchie, then President of the Local Government 
Board, proclaimed the broad principle of transferring to the 
authorities to be established by his Bill duties then performed by 
Government Departments :— 

‘“T believe that, although there is no great and urgent demand 
for a change in the character of the Governing Body, there is a 
real and substantial demand for a system of decentralisation by 
which many of the duties which are now performed by Central 
Departments, might be entrusted to County Authorities, if they 
were constituted in a manner which should adequately repreeeat 
the public.’’—(March roth, 1888.) 


Mr. Gladstone put the question on broader grounds still (June 15th, 
1888) :— 

“For my part, I own to the desire of giving to the County 
Councils every duty which it cannot be shown that they are 
disqualified from performing, or which it cannot be shown that 
they will perform worse than others.’’ 


And Mr. H. H. Fowler, on August roth, 1888, summed up the 
situation in the following sentence :— 
‘“Tt is not a final measure—the right honourable gentleman 


himself does not pretend that it is ; but it is the first volume of a 
mighty work, and the foundation of a great edifice.’’ 


A speech by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, on November 3oth, 1893, 
proves how true this point, made so directly in 1888, really was. 
It was based on ministerial experience :— 
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“When I was at the Local Government Board,” he said, ‘I 
found that the official staff required to be relieved of a great deal 
of their burdens, and that they were opposed to any addition to 
the controlling powers and duties of the Department. This is 
especially a case in which reliance ought to be placed on local 
experience, rather than to insist on that desire for uniformity with 
which the right hon. gentleman credits the officials of the Local 
Government Board. No absolute uniform rule can, in fact, be 
laid down as governing the propriety for the sale or exchange of 
land, and I think it would be very desirable to leave the power in 


the hands of the County Councils. 
* 


* * * * + -« 


““ Under these circumstances, I have come to the conclusion that 
this increase of the functions of local authorities must be an 
essential feature of any proposal for the reform of local 
government.”’ 

This was the foundation of the Act of 1888, but not a single 
effort has been made towards the promised reform. On the 
contrary, the ink was hardly dry on the statute book before these 
well-considered and well-stated principles began to be uprooted, 
and, in direct contrast to them, an entirely opposite policy 
instituted. We will quote from Acts of Parliament which have 
been passed since that date examples of precisely opposite 
character to those laid down in that Act and of precisely parallel 
character to those which they were designed to abrogate. This 
result is all the more unfortunate, because the start made was so 
bravely consistent. In 1889, we find the principles of the Local 
Government Act of 1888 applied in direct terms. Thus, in the 
Weights and Measures Act of that year, we have the excellent 
provision ‘‘that the expression, local authority, shall, in its 
‘application to England, be construed, subject to the provisions 
** of the Local Government Act, 1888”’ (Sec. 35), and there are 
one or two other examples in the legislation of 1894 and 1896 (for 
instance, the Contagious Diseases Animals Act and the Light 
Railways Act), which contain the same principle. With these few 
exceptions the change of view is demonstrable. The Allotments 
Act, 1890, is the first example of this change of policy to which 
we will direct attention. Section 3 of this Act enacts as follows :— 


‘‘(1) For the purposes of this Act or the principal Act every 
County Council, as soon as is conveniently practicable after the 
passing of this Act, and annually thereafter at the meeting for 
the election of chairman, shall appoint under the Local 
Government Act, 1888, a standing committee not exceeding 
one-fourth of their whole body.’’ 


‘«(3) Any petition under this Act shall as of course, and without 
any order of the Council, be referred to the standing committee, 
who, on being satisfied of the bona fides of the application, shall 
forthwith cause a local inquiry into the circumstances to be made, 
and shall report the result to the Council.”’ 
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The Small Holdings Act of 1892 follows up these remarkable 
provisions in the following manner: ‘‘ Any county council may, 
‘* and every county council not being a council of a county borough 
“* shall, appoint a committee to consider whether the circumstances 
‘of the county justify the council in putting into operation this 
‘* part of this Act.’’ (Sec. 5 (1)-) 

It is gratuitously stupid to call the Allotments Committee a 
committee ‘‘ under the Local Government Act, 1888.’’ The words 
are not only meaningless, but opposed to the very object of that 
Act. There is created a special committee, specially composed, 
specially instructed and empowered ‘‘ without any order of the 
‘“Council’’; specially endowed, both as to powers and to 
personnel. All the freedom of the councils under the Local 
Government Act is taken away, and all the restriction that could 
be invented is imposed. 

When we pass to the Education Act, the tightening of the strings 
against local government arrives at a new stage. The first section 
of the Act constitutes the councils of every county and county 
borough, the local education authority, and, at last, one would 
think that Local Government Authorities were going to be allowed 
to grapple with one of the greatest subjects which some of them 
had, to their lasting credit, brought through the long dismal time 
of indifference and inaction. But let Section 17 of the Act speak 
for itself :— 


‘* Any Council having powers under this Act shall establish an 
education committee or education committees, constituted in 
accordance with a scheme made by the council and approved by 
the Board of Education.’’ 


“* All matters relating to the exercise by the Council of their 
powers under this Act, except the power of raising a rate or 
borrowing money, shall stand referred to the education committee 
and the Council, before exercising any such powers, shall, unless 
in their opinion the matter is urgent, receive and consider the 
report of the education committee with respect to the matter in 
question.’’ 


That is to say, the councils are powerless. The elected representa- 
tives of the people who, under the ad hoc school boards, did control 
education, are replaced not by the elected councils—the parlia- 
ments of each locality whose business it is to look after the interests 
of the communities they serve—but by so-called committees 
appointed by these councils. Not only so, but they are to be 
appointed under schemes approved by a Government Department, 
and it is quite obvious that in this round-about way we have once 
more reached the era of administrative commissions, who are 
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irresponsible to the electors, irresponsible even, to a large extent, 
to the councils who appoint them. 

The unfortunate thing is that this wonderful provision for 
abolishing the powers of local government is being copied into 
other Acts of Parliament without any sort of criticism or knowledge 
of what is happening. Thus, in the Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Act of 1907, we have this precious clause :— 


““ Every county council shall establish a small holdings and 
allotments committee, consisting either wholly or partly of 
members of the council, but the members of the council shall 
be a majority, and all matters relating to the exercise and 
performance by the council of their powers and duties under the 
Small Holdings Act, 1892, the Allotments Acts, and this Act 
(except the power of raising a rate or borrowing money), shall 
stand referred to the small holdings and allotments committee, 
and references in the Allotments Acts to the standing committee 
shall be construed as references to the small holdings and allotments 
committee, and the council before exercising any such powers 
shall, unless in their opinion the matter is urgent, receive and 
consider the report of the small holdings and allotments committee 
with respect to the matter in question.’”’ 


We have, however, worse examples to bring forward. Statutory 
committees of the kind just referred to may, it is presumed, be 
controlled by the appointing councils to some extent, but 
independent authorities, appointed in all sorts of devious ways, 
answerable neither to electors, nor to Local Government Authorities, 
nor to Parliament, have no immediate or effective control. Again, 
we point out that they are revivals of the old condemned adminis- 
trative Commissions under new names, and new names with 
considerable powers of hiding from the public what is going on. 
The very worst example of this pernicious kind of legislation is 
the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905. There are other examples, 
and in London alone the constitution of the Metropolitan Water 
Board is almost as incredibly stupid as the Unemployed body, 
while that of the Port of London Authority comes up very near. 

This state of things is reflected in the so-called ‘‘ Local Taxation 
‘* Accounts,’’ published yearly by the Local Government Board, 
without a thought that they never contain a single account on a 
local taxation basis. There are sets of accounts called “‘ borough 
“‘fund accounts,’? and sets of accounts relating to ‘‘ other 
‘* accounts,’’ with a perfectly masterly definition of the distinction. 
‘And what does the distinction lead us to—such a footnote as 
appears without shame to explain the position of the Town Council 
of the Borough of Folkestone, which exercises ‘“‘ the powers of 
‘an urban sanitary authority in part of the borough only, the 
‘‘remaining portion being in the Sandgate urban district,” or 
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such an answer as Mr. Burns was compelled to give in the House 
of Commons in 1911 to a question on a disputed item of expendi- 
ture at Cardiff—that, ‘‘except as regards education, the accounts of 
‘‘the town council are not subject to the audit of the district 
‘“auditor’’? We do not, therefore, have a unified system of 
borough self-government, but a dual system—one by prescriptive 
right and one by legislative authority, and the destruction of our 
great borough system seems well in sight. If the borough system 
is not safe, nothing in our local government is safe. 

London is, of course, notoriously misgoverned, but we question 
whether this has ever been so well established as in the case of the 
manufacture of celluloid, which is at present controlled in a most 
mysterious manner. The coroner’s summing-up to the jury in 
the enquiry into the recent disastrous fire contains a sufficient 
statement of the position. He said :— 


‘‘that although the County Council had made the necessary 
arrangements for the safety of the girls, there had been a failure 
to keep up the proper precautions against fire. It would also be 
for the jury to say whether the owners had failed to report certain 
structural alterations to the district surveyor, and whether that 
failure contributed towards the disaster. He would also ask the 
jury to advise that workers in celluloid should adopt the excellent 
regulations laid down by Dr. Whitelegge. The question arose 
whether it was desirable that those regulations should be made 
compulsory by law. There appeared to be a lack of co-ordination 
among the authorities whose duty it was to administer the working 
of the Factory Acts. If there was any lack of supervision over 
the premises it was due to the Home Office, and he would ask 
the jury to state that in their opinion the Home Office should be 
requested to consider seriously the best means of securing the 
enforcement of stringent control in places where celluloid was 
handled in any considerable quantity.”’ 


County Council, district surveyor, Dr. Whitelegge, the Home 
Office!—a jumble of authorities with no effective adminis- 
tration. And so the jury asked for a Royal Commission to enquire 
into the ways and means of saving lives at fires, which is a duty 
already imposed upon London’s representative authority, the 
County Council! 

Summing-up what the evidence suggests by an historical con- 
trasted with a legislative survey, we start off with a definite local 
government principle, that the governing authority in each locality 
should administer all matters necessary to the benefit of the com- 
munity which they govern. We follow on with a long period, 
during which local governments are no longer trusted with any 
duties, such new duties as are forced upon the legislature of the day 
as absolutely necessary for the well-being of the country being 
entrusted to specially appointed commissions, or their equivalents. 
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This period is, in turn, followed by the great reform periods of 
1835 and 1888, when once again the principle of the governing 
authority being charged with all the duties which affect the com- 
munity is made the central idea of legislation. And then we are 
faced by the present condition of things, under which we are not 
only rapidly going back to the decadent period of the seventeenth 
century, but we are increasing the examples by the incessant legis- 
lation which pours upon local authorities duty after duty, but 
which does not entrust to those local authorities the organisation 
and power for carrying on the duties. If this were merely the 
result of slipshod legislation much could be done to remedy it by 
one great effort of Parliament to get rid of some of the absurdities 
left upon the Statute Book. But it is to be feared that 
it is legislation by design. The American system of Special 
Commissions must not in this way be silently introduced 
into this country; and if not silently, it will never be introduced. 
Toulmin Smith’s way of putting the case, in 1849, is as true to-day 
as when it was penned. ‘“‘ The real mischief is that, at the present 
““time, every effort is being strained, and too successfully, to make 
““that responsibility of the Ministers merely nominal by means, 
‘“‘ mainly, of the universal system of commissions ’’ (Government 
by Commission, p. 70). A statutory committee here, a special 
body there, all partly controlled by Government Departments, 
give Ministers just that amount of control which allows them to 
dictate a policy or command an action, and places upon local 
authorities a whole congeries of committees, which makes 
administration almost impossible and kills all initiative. 

It is not fair to the country that this state of things should con- 
tinue. It is destroying not only local government in the future, 
but also the best of what remains of local institutions, which, 
though they have rather boastfully been made the pride of our 
country, are indeed the natural outgrowth of a magnificent 
historical sense. / 

It is the legislative authority which is at fault—at very serious 
fault if we read the evidence aright. Publicists have produced a 
very considerable and valuable literature on the subject, and the 
books from which we have learned so much testify not only to 
the magnitude, but to the extreme significance of the mischief which 
is being done by legislative interference without principle of any 
kind. Thanks to these writers, local government services are 
quite capable now of being scientifically examined and analysed. 
Such an analysis presents to us three separate classes of service. 
Those which, once entirely local, have developed into national 
services together with new services also national in character, 
form the first class of administrative duties in which the 
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local authorities are properly called upon to assist the Imperial 
Government. The second class consists of services which are 
partly local and partly national. The third class are services 
wholly local. These three classes of services, administered by free 
self-governing local authorities, responsible to the State where the 
State is concerned, responsible to the community of citizens where 
the localities are concerned, make up a magnificent heritage to the 
local government system so proudly and ably built up by our 
ancestors—if only they are allowed to be properly administered. 

Great as this heritage is, it does not stand alone. There are also 
special problems of our own, unknown to the medizevalist, only 
just beginning to be known to ourselves. We are face to face with 
the supremely important fact that city life is going to be the life 
of the future as it was the life of ancient Greece and ancient Rome. 
This means city expansion and a means of knitting country life 
into the new developments. The Domesday boroughs, which were 
the centre of the old shiremen’s life, will again become the model 
of future national life if the country is wise enough to read the 
lessons of history aright, wise enough to insist upon reform founded 
upon principles. Jealousy of the cities must be got rid of. The 
greatness and special characteristics of London, the capital city, 
must be understood and then appreciated—must be understood in 
order to be appreciated. The expansion of Glasgow, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and other expanding cities must be recognised and 
assisted; and let us acknowledge in passing one excellent piece of 
work accomplished by Parliament last year, by the passing of the 
Reading Expansion Act after a really scientific enquiry. The 
functions of city government must be expanded, in order to meet 
the expansion of city life. The creation of the beautiful in towns, 
such a glory of the medizval borough, must again be insisted upon 
as a duty which citizens owe to the natural beauties they destroy. 
Ugliness isa sin. The history of towns must be brought home as a 
glory to them, and such a disgrace as is even now falling upon Bath 
by the miserable and fatuous belief that municipalities have nothing 
to do with the care and preservation of historical monuments must 
never again be allowed to find a place in municipal thought. The 
words of Lucian must be suitably translated into an Act of Parlia- 
ment: ‘* The city pays for the admission of citizens to the theatre 
“‘ where the contemplation of ancient heroes, and villains in tragedy 
“‘and comedy has its educational effect of warning and encourage- 
**ment.’’ In a word, we must add to the obvious duties of 
municipalities the idealism of city life, and make it worthy of the 
civilisation which, in its new developments, is only just beginning 
to dawn upon the world. 

This double heritage involves a double duty. Such a heritage 
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is worth preserving for local government institutions in the future 
—local institutions are worth preserving in order to have such a 
heritage properly administered. When once the citizen of the 
future has comprehended what his life is to be, he will expect great 
things of it. Municipal wardrobes and tinsel will give way to 
municipal work. Municipal doubts and fears will give way 
to municipal ideals and aspirations. The men and women 
of London will learn from the men and women of Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Stockholm, and others of her sister capital cities; 
the men and women of Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow, and their 
lesser brethren will learn from Marseilles, Hamburg, Cologne, 
Buda-Pesth, and the others of like status. Municipalism will tread 
lightly over national boundaries, and cities will once more become 
a power in the land. Local government in the counties will take 
upon itself the parallel duties to these, and will also relieve 
Imperial Parliament of duties which have long overweighted it. 

In showing up the chaos of local government it has thus been 
possible to arrive at new aspirations for local government, and in 
this supreme fact is contained what is the greatest characteristic of 
our local institutions—the capacity of responding to the call upon 
them. They will answer the call if once again they have control 
over the powers and duties which are devolved upon them. 


LAURENCE GOMME. 


INDIA’S “ UNTOUCHABLES.” 


OT long ago, at Kohat, nestling on the border of Afghanistan, 
the two-year-old son of a well-to-do Hindu fell into a well. 
The cries of the panic-stricken ladies of the family attracted the 
attention of a man who was cleaning the street outside. He 
immediately rushed to the spot and volunteered to go down into 
the well and bring up the boy. Although no other male was 
within hearing, and no female was willing to jeopardise her life in 
the attempt to rescue the little fellow, the ‘‘sweeper’’ was not 
permitted to save the child, since, being ‘‘ untouchable,”’ his 
‘touch ’’ would pollute the water. By the time a man belonging 
to a higher caste could be brought to the scene of the accident, the 
poor boy was drowned. 

This tragedy in a dramatic way calls attention to the fact that 
the term ‘* untouchable,’’* as applied to over 50,000,000 Indians, 
is in no sense merely euphemistic. This sad occurrence to be 
sure is an extreme example, showing the length to which the 
senseless prejudice against the pariah can be carried. But the fact 
remains that in matter-of-fact twentieth-century Hindustan, every 
day in the year, every one of these millions of human beings, in 
every part of the vast country, is prohibited from touching a 
““twice-born ’’ (a Hindu belonging to the Brahmin, Kshatriya, or 
Vaisha castes, members of which wear the yag-o-pveet, or sacred 
thread), or even a Shudra, as he would defile the person of the 
““superior’’ being. A man who has been so polluted will be 
required to perform purificatory rites—take a complete bath, 
change all his clothes, and wash, or have washed, all the garments 
he wore when he was made “‘ unclean ’’ by coming into contact 
with one beneath him in the social scale. To-day there still are 
certain districts where the ‘“‘ untouchables’ are not permitted to 
tread upon the high road frequented by their social ‘‘ betters,’’ or 
even let their shadows fall upon members of the higher castes, and 
where they must preserve a prescribed distance between themselves 


*These people are variously called ‘‘ untouchables,’ ‘‘ unapproachables,”? 
“ panchamas,’ &c. The last-named term means the fifth (below Shudra) caste. 
Pariah really means one of the ‘‘untouchable’’ sub-castes, but it is commonly 
used by Indians and others as a name for ‘“‘ untouchables’? The writer also has 
a oo ““low-caste ”? and ‘‘ lowest caste’? as synonyms for ‘‘ unapproachable.” 
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and the “‘ twice-born.’’ In the extreme south of India, where this 
prejudice is strongest, the rich Namburi is preceded by an 
attendant who warns the low-castes against contaminating his 
master. The old-time practice of requiring a pariah to make 
a noise—half-sob, half-bellow—as he walks along the road, in 
order to apprise any approaching Brahmin of his presence, thus 
giving him time to dodge away from the ‘‘ unclean ’’ shadow, is 
still kept up in some rural districts. While thus holding himself 
aloof, the pariah must bend double before the high-caste man as he 
passes, and respectfully say to him, ‘‘ Lord, I fall at your feet,”’ 
for he is not permitted to say ‘‘ Ram, Ram,’”’ ‘“‘ Namaskar,”’ or 
“* Namasté,’’ like other Hindus, when he meets or parts from his 
““superiors.”” The Thuja of Malabar, for instance, when he 
encounters a high-caste man, quickly snatches the cloth from about 
his shoulders, tucks it under his arm, and partly covers his mouth 
with the palm of his hand, to signify his humble attitude toward the 
wearer of the ‘‘ sacred thread.’’ The Malayan, still lower in the 
social scale, covers his mouth with both hands and cries out, ‘“ May 
“you be successful,’’ when he meets a Brahmin, cowering before 
the great personage as if in fear of his life. Even a comparatively 
wealthy ‘* untouchable ’’ must observe this rule when dealing with 
a coolie socially higher than himself. 

In some parts of the land, the higher castes hurl the most revolting 
epithets at the pariahs. They call their homes “‘ miserable sheds ”’ ; 
speak of their marriage sacrament as ‘‘ drinking and dancing,”’ 
term the bride ‘“‘a new pariah woman,”’ the bridegroom ‘‘a new 
*“pariah man,’’ and their children ‘‘ untouchable young ones.”’ 
The poor wretches themselves are so sunk in degradation that they 
foist the most revolting names (not nicknames) on their children, 
Subies«; Warning Doo,” *" Frog,’ Cat)” “Dog,” ** Thorny 
** Fish,’’ ‘‘ Earthworm,” “‘ Red Ant,”’ “‘ Beetle,’’ ‘‘ Centipede,” or 
“Wild Dog.’’ In some localities the ‘‘ untouchables’ may not own 
property, but are forced to live as tenants at will, and can be 
evicted at the whim of the landlord. Time was, not so very long 
ago, when, if the owner of the land sold or mortgaged his property, 
he also disposed of or pawned the pariahs living on it, sometimes 
pledging for a few shillings a human being who was compelled to 
bear an abominable name, such as is shouted at a liar, a thief, a 
drunkard, or a traitor, merely because of this business transaction 
in which the abused person had no voice. Until he was redeemed 
the man thus made over as security for a loan was the property of 
the usurer who had advanced money on him.  [n the interior, 
where British laws cannot be rigorously enforced, these conditions 
still prevail and the depressed classes live in actual slavery. 

According to the custom of the ‘‘ untouchable’”’ agricultural 
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labourers of the Madras Presidency, when the father dies the son 
voluntarily assumes his parent’s debt. His own marriage, or the 
wedding of his children, which, on account of established usage, 
is a costly affair much beyond the means of the poor, adds to his 
obligations. The Shylock insists upon a high rate of interest, 
which is constantly accruing. Almost invariably the moneylender 
and the man on whose land the debtor toils and moils for his daily 
bread, is one and the same person. Thus the financial obligation 
virtually means to the pariah the fetters of a slave, for his employer 
dictates the rate of interest and the amount of wages he shall 
receive, and he sees to it that the debt is never cleared, thus keeping 
the man, his wife and family, chained to his service throughout 
their life-time, and even holding a lien upon their unborn offspring. 

The ‘‘ untouchables’ of some districts still continue to cover 
their nakedness with leaves and twigs woven together, or wear 
very elementary clothes. The more conservative ‘‘ twice-born ”’ 
have grown so used to this order of things that they resent and 
obstruct the efforts of the pariahs, when, impelled by advancing 
civilisation, they attempt to discard their aboriginal dress and 
affect the clothing of their superiors. In Mangalore, South 
Canara, a philanthropist offered to present a pound of rice 
to every Koragor* woman who would come to his door every 
Saturday with her breasts covered with a cloth, which he 
undertook to provide. The women seemed overjoyed at the 
prospect of thus easily securing food, and on the appointed day 
flocked to the reformer’s house modestly clothed, according to the 
stipulation. But on their way home they were so severely beaten 
at the instigation of the members of the high castes for imitating 
their dress that they dared not make a second attempt to secure the 
rice in this way, and never again put in an appearance. In the 
same place, when a lad belonging to one of the low classes went 
out in the hot sun on a midsummer day, with an umbrella over his 
head, his sunshade was forcibly taken away from him, his clothes 
were torn from his back, and he was thrashed until he promised 
to get along in the future without this article so necessary in a 
tropical climate. A low-caste man was recently stoned in Madras 
because he affected better clothing than, according to the ideas of 
some of his “‘ twice-born ’’ townsmen, he had any right to wear. 
The pariahs themselves have become so depraved that they are 
willing to beat their own people for sixpence or a shilling, or even 
for a drink of tadi (an alcoholic liquor made by letting the sap of 
cocoanut trees ferment), at the bidding of high-caste Hindus, to 
prevent them from attempting to adopt civilised clothing, 
language, and modes of life. 


* One of the low castes. 
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The average ‘‘ untouchable”’ lives in a squalid, windowless 
little hut, made of palm leaves or mud, its single doorway usually 
so low that an adult must stoop to enter it, containing no furniture 
except a few crudely baked earthen pots, a brass or bronze pan or 
two, and some dirty cotton quilts or old blankets. Often there is 
no bedstead of any description, the whole family sleeping huddled 
up on the bare dirt floor, which, in conformity with Hindu custom, 
is very frequently plastered with cow-dung. A few rags cover 
their persons, and these are worn day and night and are seldom or 
never changed, being discarded only when they fall to pieces. The 
women are fond of trinkets made of brass and other base metals. 
Their meals are scanty and unpalatable, and often they are com- 
pelled to drink dirty pond water, since they are not permitted to 
go near the wells used by the higher castes, and cannot afford to 
have one for their own exclusive use. On account of the filthy 
conditions in which they live disease is rampant among them. 
‘According to the census of 1901, eighty-eight out of every hundred 
thousand people of the depressed classes are afflicted with leprosy, 
a percentage unequalled by any other Indian community. In the 
matter of education they are so woefully deficient that one rarely 
comes across a literate pariah. An extremely limited number of 
““ untouchable ”’ children of school-going age attend academies of 
learning, the percentage being only one in two hundred in the 
Bombay Presidency. The few who do seek to secure an education 
are constantly reminded of their degraded condition by boys and 
girls of the high castes. Even in Government institutions the 
*“untouchables’”’ are not permitted to sit on the same bench or 
carpet with the other pupils, nor can they drink out of the same 
cup. In some cases they are not allowed to enter the same class- 
room, but are compelled to remain on the verandah, while the others 
study inside. 

In order to maintain their wretched existence, the ‘‘ unapproach- 
** ables ’’ must work like cattle, for long hours, exposed to sun, cold 
and rain. Those who are not engaged in agriculture follow only 
such trades as are too abhorrent for the other Hindus to engage in. 
Some, for instance, must clean the streets and remove night-soil 
from the houses. Others must skin the carcases of dead animals, 
tan the hides, and make boots and shoes—all ‘‘ untouchable ’’ 
trades. These occupations are hereditary. Of late years some 
have had the courage to defy the caste canons and turn their faces 
away from the prescribed callings. These dissenters have taken 
up service in the households of Europeans, found work as factory 
hands, or qualified themselves to act as chauffeurs, mechanics, and 
engineers, while a few have established themselves as restaurant 
and hotel keepers. A small percentage of these men have improved 
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their economic condition ; and a few have become prosperous. Some 
of them have even become famous as holy men. ~ But whether or 
not they may amass wealth, the cruel caste edicts in force ordain 
that, so long as they live, they never can be anything else than 
pariahs. Throughout their whole lives these poor people must 
bear the burden of social obloquy, and each child they bring into 
existence, in turn, must share in the heritage of shame, and 
bequeath it to its progeny. 

In order to understand why such inhuman treatment has 
been meted out to millions of hapless humans who have done 
nothing to deserve it, and to their unborn children, one must 
study the history of the caste system. Since space will not permit 
an adequate treatment of this subject, suffice it to say that the 
present-day ‘‘ untouchables ’’ are the descendants of the aboriginal 
Indians, and individuals among the Aryan conquerors who, for 
moral or social sins, were degraded to their level. Being of a 
hyper-exclusive nature, the high-caste Hindus (of more or less 
pure Aryan stock) never have assimilated the original natives of 
Hindustan, but have permitted them to form a substratum of 
society, strictly marked off by a line euphemistically called 
“*touch.’? Thus it happens that though to-day the pariahs worship 
Hindu gods and goddesses, are split up into numerous sub-castes 
of their own, follow the Hindu practice of spreading a paste of 
cow-dung and earth upon their kitchen and dining-room floors, 
and only dine with such people as will not pollute them by their 
““touch’’ (fancy an ‘“‘untouchable’’ being contaminated by 
another “‘ unapproachable ’’), and would be insulted if you were 
to deny them the privilege of calling themselves Hindus, yet their 
high-caste co-religionists do not allow them to enter the sacred 
precincts of their temples, listen to the reading of the Vedas, draw 
water from the communal well, break bread with them, or practise 
any social amenities whatever. 

Such another boycott has never been carried on in any part of the 
world. The worst of it is that it has continued to our day with 
unabated malignity. The political conquests of Islam and 
Christianity, which convulsed Hindustan, and the annexation of a 
large section of the Hindus by the apostles of Mahomet and Christ, 
have had such small effect upon it that in the second decade of the 
twentieth century over 50,000,000 human beings exist in the most 
awful conditions. 


Re 


During recent years, however, the high-caste Hindu has 
increasingly shown signs that he can no longer watch with 
equanimity the proselytising of pariahs by Christian missionaries; 
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and Protestant Hindu communities have been slowly rising to 
check the stream of ‘‘ untouchables’? from flowing into 
Christendom. Chronologically speaking, the Brahmos were the 
first to engage in the raising of the ‘‘ unapproachables.’’ Keshab 
Chander Sen, the great leader of this Protestant Hindu faith, 
commenced an agitation for practical reform in 1870, and following 
his first address in Bombay, in the same year, night schools were 
established by the Prarthana Samaj in that city for the children of 
the ‘‘ untouchables.’” Twenty-one years later, at Byculla, a suburb 
of Bombay, another such school was founded by a private 
philanthropist. In 1897, a Brahmo pleader, Mr. K. Ranga Rao, 
of Mangalore, South Canara, started out to better the condition of 
the panchamas of that district and persuade the Hindus to give up 
their prejudice against them. On October 18th, 1906, a Brahmo 
missionary, the Rev. V. R. Shindé, established an organisation 
under the name of ‘‘ The Depressed Classes Mission Society of 
** India,’ in Bombay. During the seven years that have passed 
since its foundation this society has spread its branches far and wide 
in various parts of the Peninsula, and has come to be regarded as. 
unquestionably the best effort put forward by non-Christian India 
to create an interest in the welfare of the low-castes and improve 
their condition. Its activities are many-sided. The parent body, 
at Bombay, for instance, maintains several schools, a boarding- 
house, a bookbindery, a shoe factory, and a mission. The workers 
visit the homes of the poor pariahs and endeavour to persuade the 
parents to send their children to school; attempt to teach them the. 
necessity of cleanliness of body, clothes, and home; arrange for a 
doctor to visit those who are ill; nurse them in their homes free of 
charge, or help them to get into some charitable hospital ; visit the 
tenements and conduct regular home classes for grown women, 
who are taught reading, writing, and sewing; and read from the 
Hindu Scriptures passages calculated to inspire them with higher 
ideals. 

While the Brahmo Samaj took up this propaganda work ir 
Bengal and Southern India, the Arya Samaj—another Protestant 
Hindu faith—began to wage war against the ill-treatment of the 
panchamas in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and the 
Punjab. The Arya Samaj is not free from the taint of caste 
consciousness, but believes that a man, by engaging in different 
professions, and possessing various virtues and temperaments, 
qualifies himself for one of the four castes, instead of being bor 
to it. Thus, one who has the ability and the aptitude for religious 
work automatically becomes a Brahmin. Anyone who enters the 
army and takes an intense interest in military matters is a 
Kshatriya. He who plies a trade through choice or necessity is 2 
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Vaisha; while those who are content to do menial work are Shudras. 
The Arya Samajists claim that these four divisions of caste were 
originally made on the basis of work, and not of birth, and they 
support this argument by quoting many texts from the various 
Hindu Scriptures. They also cite chapter and verse to prove that 
in the old times ‘‘ unapproachables’’’ were permitted to become 
‘‘twice-born.’’ With such views, it is natural for this sect to set 
its face against Hindu society’s practice of condemning millions of 
its members to be everlastingly ‘‘ untouchable,’’ just because of the 
mere accident of birth. Being a heterodox body which knows the 
utility of employing the orthodox methods wherever (and as far as) 
possible, the Arya Samajists are resorting to a ruse whose 
significance only those who understand the psychology of the 
Hindu can grasp. This scheme is to make “ untouchables” 
touchable by investing them with the characteristic mark of the 
“* twice-born,’’ whose insignia of. superiority is the yag-o-pveet— 
the sacred thread. The first important step in this direction was 
taken at Lahore, when, about thirteen years ago, fifty families 
belonging to the Rahtias—a pariah caste—were formally 
“* purified,’’ the long hair of the males being shaved off, all but a 
small tuft on the crown of the head (the distinguishing mark of a 
Hindu), and the “‘ sacred thread ’’’ being placed upon their bodies, 
in the presence of the sacred fire, to the accompaniment of the 
chanting of mantrams and the music of Indian instruments. 
Following this, the erstwhile ‘‘ untouchables ’’ distributed sweet- 
meats to the high-caste Hindus in attendance, who ate them as a 
token that they considered the social stigma had been utterly 
removed from the low-caste men by the ceremony that had been 
performed. Indeed, some of the Aryas even went so far as to go 
to the homes of the newly raised pariahs to eat food that had been 
cooked by the ‘‘ untouchable’’ women of the family, who were 
considered purified because their male relatives had been invested 
with the ‘‘ sacred thread.’’ This was a bold step, and caused a 
great commotion at the time of its occurrence. But the Arya Samaj 
has persevered in its efforts in this direction, and during the last 
decade has uplifted thousands of people belonging to the depressed 
classes. The strange part of it is that it has come to pass that the 
orthodox Hindus in some localities are gradually ceasing to ill-treat 
the ‘‘ purified ’’ panchamas, but look on them as their brothers in 
the faith, and no longer regard them as ‘‘ untouchable.’’ The 
Samaj is supplementing this work by carrying on a propaganda to 
fit the lowly ones to occupy their new position in society by 
educating them. A school is maintained at Sialkote, where young 
‘‘ unapproachable ’’ boys are taught to be responsible men, and 
arrangements are being made to start other similar institutions. 
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The British conquest of the Punjab and the establishment of 
modern schools and colleges led the intelligent among the Sikhs 
to realise that, compared with their forefathers, and in view of the 
teaching of the Gurus, they were a degenerate race. Since the 
greatest factor which dragged the Khalsa down from its pedestal 
was its reversion to caste, the leaders of the community began to 
wage war against the octopus of the caste system. It was natural, 
therefore, that the awakened Sikhs should address themselves to 
the task of freeing their ‘‘ untouchables’’ from the taint of 
uncleanliness. However, this propaganda remained inactive until 
the Arya Samajists ‘‘ purified’’ the Rahtias, to which ceremony 
reference has already been made. These men were Sikhs, and the 
Arya Samaj, by shearing their long locks, filched them from the 
Khalsa. This gave such umbrage to the soldier sect that it set out 
to remove the anomaly of having ‘‘ untouchable’? men and women 
within its pale. 

Some of the enlightened Indian rulers are helping to push the 
propaganda of uplifting the pariahs. Prominent amongst these 
chiefs is his Highness Shri Sir Sayaji Rao III., Gaekwar, Maharaja 
of Baroda. Besides inviting the attention of the Hindus to the 
solution of the problem by means of lectures and pamphlets, he has 
inaugurated a special and effective system of education for the 
benefit of his ‘‘ unapproachable ’’ subjects of school-going age. A 
network of academies has been established exclusively for the 
pariah children of the State of Baroda, in all parts of the territory, 
so that the boys and girls of the depressed classes may obtain 
education without having their self-respect injured. In some of 
the centres boarding-houses are maintained for the accommodation 
of panchama children. His Highness has imported from the 
Punjab Pundit Atma Ram, an Arya Samajist, whose heart and 
soul are in the work, and has placed him in charge of these 
institutions. The Maharaja has also interested himself in training 
low-caste men and women to be teachers, and has the whole-hearted 
co-operation in this effort of Nandanath K. Dikshit, formerly a 
scholar of King’s College, London, the Principal of the Male 
Training College at Baroda, who has shown great moral courage 
in choosing to remain a social outcast, following on a trip to 
Europe, rather than submit to purificatory penances, which include 
the eating of solid and liquid bovine excreta. His Highness Sri 
Mulam Sir Rama Varma, the ruler of Travancore, has gone to 
the length of permitting the ‘‘ untouchables’’ to send a member 
of their community to represent them in the Legislative Assembly 
of his State, and by doing so has won the approbation and 
admiration of every high-thinking Indian. 
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With this great alteration in the high-caste Hindu’s attitude 
toward his base-born co-religionist has come a corresponding 
change in the panchamas themselves. For many generations 
contented to be treated with contempt, without showing any spirit 
of wounded pride, they are evincing unmistakable signs that they 
are no longer willing to put up with the ignominious treatment 
that has been bestowed upon them in the past. A few years back 
there was a serious outbreak of ‘‘ untouchables ”’ at Tinnevelly, in 
Southern India, the sole object of which was to secure for 
themselves access to Hindu temples and social equality with the 
‘‘ twice-born.’’ Half-a-dozen years ago another disturbance among 
the Esuvas of Travancore, directed against the members of the 
higher classes, had the same aim. Indeed, the Esuvas and Shanars 
frequently let their so-called ‘‘ superiors ’’’ know, in no uncertain 
terms, that they do not propose to abide by the arbitrary 
Brahminical dictum in regard to what they shall and shall not do. 
It is not at all an unheard-of thing, in these days, to find the 
literate, and even the illiterate, men of low castes openly defying 
the traditions that have held them down for so many centuries, by 
walking on prohibited roads, and in other ways showing a 
rebellious spirit toward their ‘‘ betters.’’ Ata fair held recently at 
Jullundur, in the Punjab, the Bhangis—who are street-cleaners 
and removers of night soil, the lowest among the pariahs—had a 
booth labelled: ‘‘ This shop is exclusively for ‘ untouchables.’ No 
***touchable’ will be served.’’ This fine sarcasm, used for the 
first time in the history of Hindustan, made a significant impression 
upon all who visited the bazaar. 

The wide-awake among the pariahs are realising that if they 
wish the high-castes to respect them, they must cast off 
their ignorance, superstition, and evil habits, and develop 
their moral and spiritual natures. The ‘‘ sweepers’’ have 
shown their progressiveness by holding a meeting at which the 
leaders spoke disparagingly of those of their community who were 
ruining themselves by drunkenness, and sought to induce their 
auditors to promise to be total abstainers from alcoholic drinks, 
and to spread the gospel of temperance amongst their caste-men. 

Not long ago, two thousand mahars—another group of 
‘“ untouchables ’’—gathered in Bombay and unanimously resolved: 
That the girls of their families should not be married before they 
reached the age of puberty, while the boys should not be allowed 
to wed unless they were able to earn enough money to support their 
wives and themselves ; that parents or guardians should not demand 
or receive dowries; that they should abstain from liquor and all 
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allied intoxicants; that they should see to it that their children 
were properly educated, asking Government aid for elementary 
education, where such a step was necessary; that they should not 
spend an amount of money beyond their means on marriages and 
other functions ; that they should start co-operative credit societies ; 
and that they should live on terms of friendship with others, 
forgetting all caste differences. ‘‘ Untouchables’’ have recently 
memorialised the Government to set apart for their community 
official appointments, so that the prize may stimulate the rising 
generations to greater educational activity. They have also prayed 
for more and better scholastic opportunities. 

The low-caste community of Satara, in the Bombay Presidency, 
held, on January 16th, 1911, an educational conference, entirely 
planned, organised, and financed by themselves. The ‘‘ sweepers ”’ 
of this city have established a co-operative bank, managed by a 
committee of ‘* untouchables ’’ aided by a few high-caste reformers, 
which has paid off the obligations of these unfortunate people, debts 
which previously absorbed three-fourths of their pay every month, 
the total amounting to over five hundred rupees. There is a balance 
of two hundred rupees in the bank to their credit. Its establishment 
has resulted in a pronounced abstinence from intoxicants by the 
majority of the low-caste people. Some time ago a society was 
formed at Calicut by some Mukkuvas, who are fishermen by caste, 
and rank as panchamas in the social scale. This was named the 
Sri Jnanodaya Samaj, and has for its object the bettering of the 
moral and material conditions of their fellow men. Work is 
especially being done to reduce the drink habit and to do away with 
unnecessary marriage expenses. A co-operative benefit society has 
been formed, and night schools established. The Sets and Mals, 
pariahs of Bengal, have recently held meetings to form an 
association for their mutual benefit. They have voted not to 
indulge in liquor daily, and not to use it in excessive quantities on 
festive occasions, and have recast their rules about the marriage 
of widows. They have agreed that anyone who fails to abide by 
the new regulations shall be visited with social ostracism. 

Thus progressive ideas are permeating the ‘‘ untouchables ’’ and 
‘‘ touchables,’’ presaging that, in course of time, the most rigid 
and crushing social barbarity in existence shall be done 
away with, conducing to the growth and happiness of many 
millions of human beings who to-day are labelled and treated as 
‘* unapproachables.”’ 
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THE: COLOURS-OF «BIRDS -EGGs. 


HAT more beautiful objects are there than a thrush’s blue 
eggs with their dark spots? I do not mean the poor, faded 
objects that repose on the cotton wool of a collector’s cabinet, but 
the fresh, greeny-blue spheres lying in the clay-lined nest. Yet 
how many schoolboys, or older people for the matter of that, ever 
pause to consider why they are blue rather than any other colour, 
say brown like a skylark’s, or white like a woodpigeon’s? 
Even the schoolboy collector—he is quite as much entitled 
to the term as the more mature individual with elaborate 
cabinets and other paraphernalia—can tell one something about 
the objects of his search. That many of the hedge-building 
birds have bluish eggs, that those which nest in holes have nearly 
all white, while those which make their homes upon the ground 
have eggs which more or less match it in their colour and markings, 
and as to why this should be so he does not bother his head, nor 
do many other people who would otherwise be interested in the 
subject. So I think a few words concerning the conclusions 
naturalists have come to as to the whys and wherefores of the many 
beautiful colours and markings which eggs exhibit, may be of 
interest to people who love wild life. 

I will try to put matters shortly, and for that reason shall only 
give instances from the common birds of the countryside, though 
the main fact can be quickly stated by saying it is believed the 
patterns are intended for protection from enemies by causing the 
eggs to resemble their surroundings. 

Of course, protective resemblance can play no part in the 
eggs of those birds that nest in dark holes or make covered nests, 
but in the majority of cases such eggs are white, or else, where they 
do display markings, it can generally be demonstrated that the 
owner’s ancestors must at no very distant epoch—as ages in the 
development of animals go—have nested in more open situations 
where colour would be useful. Indeed such eggs are commonly 
lighter and weaker in colour than those of other species of the same 
family that still build in the open, for, natural selection being at a 
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standstill, the tendency to revert to the ancient prototype—the 
ancestral lizard-like bird no doubt laid white, skinny eggs, 
somewhat similar to those of modern reptiles—would come into 
force. Take, for instance, the crow family; there is the rook, a 
typical branch builder, which constructs a nest of sticks and twigs 
in the top of the highest tree, and lays therein four or five eggs of a 
dark greenish-grey colour, but its relatives, the jackdaw and 
starling, having acquired the habit of nesting in holes in old trees 
and buildings, though so lately as not to have found out the 
unnecessariness of accumulating in such places quantities of twigs, 
straw, feathers, &c., have no longer any special use for dark colours 
on their eggs; so the starling’s eggs have lapsed to the most delicate 
shade of the palest blue, while the jackdaw’s, though still well 
marked, are very light compared with the rook’s, magpie’s, and 
jay’s. The last two birds have comparatively dark eggs, though 
the magpie builds a dome over its domicile, but the structure is of 
such an open-work description that pale eggs would easily be seen 
through the interstices of the twigs. 

Owls, which find their homes in hollow trees and dark holes in 
old buildings, and make no nest at all in the ordinary sense of the 
term, commence to sit from the time the first egg is laid ; thus having 
no occasion for any other protection their eggs are uniformly white 
in colour. So are those of the kingfisher at the end of its burrow 
in the bank of a river, likewise those of the sand-martin lying in its 
dark tunnel in a cliff, while the house-martin’s eggs, hidden from 
view in its neatly made mud-house, are just as devoid of colour. 
The swallow, so nearly related to the two last-mentioned birds, has 
white eggs marked with brown blotches, but then its nest is not 
more than a cup and an enemy could easily see within. All the 
woodpeckers, who bore neat round holes in trees, lay white eggs 
therein, while the tits, which also, with some exceptions, nest in 
holes—only they make use of ready-made ones—lay white eggs with 
delicate pink or brown spots, the character of which varies a great 
deal, some specimens being much more heavily marked than 
others. This is a strong indication that selection is no longer at 
work. The long-tailed tit has the most lovely, tiny, whitish-pink 
eggs marked with minute pink spots, and though it does not make 
its nursery in holes, it effectually protects them by building a nest 
so beautifully covered that no enemy can see within, or spy the 
many tiny treasures lying on the soft feathers with which it is lined. 
‘Another bird whose eggs are white is the little grebe or dab-chick, 
but it effectually protects them, for it constructs a nest of reeds, 
rushes, and other water plants, and as soon as the eggs are placed 
on this practically floating platform, it covers them over with more 
tubbish, so that nothing can be seen but a mass of decaying 
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vegetation. Even should the bird be frightened off her nest while 
sitting, and not have time to hide her treasures, they are not likely 
to be noticed, as, when they have lain for several days on the damp 
stuff, they become so stained that their original absence of colour 
is compensated for. The pure white eggs of the dipper are equally 
well protected, though in a very different manner, the parent birds 
building an elaborately domed nest against some cliff at the side of 
the stream or torrent they love so well. The tree-climber, that tiny, 
delicate-looking little bird one sees rumning up the sides of the 
trees and searching in the cracks of the bark for insects, has eggs 
similar in colour to those of the tits, but its nest, which it tucks so 
cleverly away under some split piece of bark or other dark corner, 
is an open one; however, the dark situations it selects to build in 
explain why the eggs are so’pale. The willow wren and the 
chiff-chaff also lay delicate white eggs with pink or brown spots, 
but both these are builders of covered nests, the first-mentioned bird 
placing its nursery on the ground, while the latter makes its nest 
a couple of feet off the ground. Another bird that builds the same 
type of nest is the common wren, which also lays white eggs with 
the palest of pink spots. Indeed, it is difficult to give an instance 
of any bird that deposits its eggs in places secure from the gaze of 
an enemy, and which has heavily marked ones. 

An apparent exception to the rule that all birds that nest in 
exposed situations have handsomely coloured eggs is the pigeon 
family. All the doves and pigeons lay the purest of white eggs, 
yet many of them construct a rickety platform of twigs in the most 
exposed trees and tall bushes. Truly, some of them nest in hollow 
trees and caves, but the tree building species seem to be just as 
successful in bringing up their young, while the fact that both the 
stock-dove and the rock-dove collect twigs, and make a similar nest 
on their rocky ledges, or in their hollow trees, points to their having 
once upon a time also built in the branches. But the explanation of 
the absence of colour is undoubtedly that as the hen pigeon begins 
to sit as soon as her first egg is laid—she has but two—and the cock 
shares the duties of incubation with her, there is no need for it, 
the eggs being always covered up. It has also been suggested, as: 
the nest is such a slight structure, that when looking up from below 
the sky can be seen through it, the gleam of the white eggs may 
appear like light, and mislead an enemy into thinking it is deserted. 

Before going on to consider those eggs which are protectively 
coloured, it would, perhaps, be as well to take stock of the creatures 
they must be guarded from. The worst enemies that birds who 
build open nests have to fear are undoubtedly magpies, jays, and 
rooks, who will destroy any number of eggs they chance to find. 
There are other creatures who help to take toll, such as a squirrel 
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of depraved tastes, and where ground-nesting birds are concerned 
the various mice; while foxes, badgers, and occasionally even a 
hedgehog will devour the contents of a nest should they chance to 
find one during thefr rambles. But the last-mentioned creatures 
depend far more upon their nose than their eyes, so that the perfect 
way some eggs match their surroundings gives them more 
protection where their winged foes are concerned. The insect- 
eating birds have that parasite, the cuckoo, to hide their nests 
from; for not only does she foist her egg upon them, but her 
greedy offspring destroys a whole nestful of young ones by 
ejecting them, to die on the ground beneath of cold and hunger. 
In some districts the carrion crow, hooded crow, and raven can be 
added to the list of robbers, but the three common birds I mentioned 
first are undoubtedly the ones that the hedge, tree, and ground 
building birds must dread the most. These thieves seem quite 
indifferent as to whether they pilfer from the nests of their own 
relatives or from those of a different species. In the spring-time it is 
a common sight to see a solitary rook flying slowly along just over a 
hedge, systematically hunting it for eggs, and doing the work much 
more thoroughly than any schoolboy would. I live near a very large 
rookery, and constant observations have shown me the tremendous 
toll taken by these birds. As soon as their family cares begin to 
press them these robbers may be seen passing backwards and 
forwards at all times of the day, and woe to any bird that places its 
eggs ina slightly exposed situation. Even the tame “‘ wild ducks ”’ 
who live on the ponds, and who protect their eggs by covering them 
over with leaves and grass, lose many a nestful through 
incautiously allowing a gleam of pale greenish-blue egg to peep 
through the rubbish. On one occasion rooks were surprised in the 
act of robbing the nest of a Canadian goose. The eggs being too 
big and heavy for them to carry away, they were breaking and 
‘“ sucking ’’ them—as the country people call it—on the spot. 

Both magpies and jays, to say nothing of jackdaws, are quite as 
bad, the two former having a particularly keen eye for the well- 
hidden nests of small birds. Thrushes and blackbirds, in particular, 
must suffer severely at their hands, or perhaps one should say 
beaks, for many are the deserted nests one finds with broken shells 
scattered near. Therefore it will be seen that any eggs that, 
together with their nest, harmonise particularly well with their 
surroundings will stand a better chance of escape and of one day 
producing young birds, but that any that vary in an unsuitable 
direction will certainly be destroyed. It must be remembered when 
examining a nest and its contents that the danger comes from above, 
not so often from the side, from the position of the observer. Also 
that colours which appear startling when one is inspecting them 
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closely are very different in appearance when viewed through the 
interstices of a mass of leaves and twigs, with the eyes not focussed 
on any particular point. The most critical period is, of course, 
the time that lapses from the laying of the first egg to the point 
when the hen bird commences to sit; once incubation has started 
half the dangers are over. As I said before, pigeons, which 
commence to sit as the first egg is laid, have perfectly white ones, 
for they are always safe from observation. 

The most frequent colour amongst the eggs of the birds that 
nest in hedges and bushes is certainly blue. The blue may be 
overlaid with blotches and markings, but it is the groundwork of 
many patterns. These markings represent the shadows between 
the twigs, while the pale ground colour mimics the high 
lights reflected from leaves and branches. The most striking 
examples are, of course, the song-thrush and the hedge-sparrow, 
the first of such a clear blue enhanced by its purple-black 
spots, and the other of an even deeper tint and without any 
markings at all. At first glance it does seem impossible that 
these bright objects should be invisible viewed at a little 
distance; but if anyone will take the trouble to place himself 
so that he can look down from above through a leafy screen, 
observing the eggs from the same position that a marauding rook or 
magpie would, he will find it almost impossible to tell which are 
blue eggs and which green leaves, though previously aware of their 
exact position. Then there is the common, too common, blackbird, 
and though the ground colour of its eggs is blue likewise, grey 
and brown dots are so thickly overlaid that the general effect is 
greenish brown; but the plentifulness of the bird is ample testimony 
to the effectiveness of the protective colouring of its eggs. The 
bullfinch, which nests in fences, building a neat little nest of twigs, 
is another of the layers of blue eggs, though in this case they are 
encircled round the blunt end with a band of purple-black spots, 
which marks, when seen from a little distance, blend with the twigs 
of the nest and surrounding small branches, so as to break up the 
even surface of the eggs, and make them look flat instead of round. 
The brown linnet, greenfinch, and chaffinch, which all build in 
similar situations, have eggs very alike in colour and markings, the 
ground colour being in each case a pale greenish-greyish blue, 
overlaid towards the broader end with purple-brown and grey spots 
and streaks. The chaffinch, which nests much earlier than the 
other two, has the darker and greyer coloured eggs, as if they had 
to harmonise with the browns and greys of the comparatively 
leafless bushes, whereas the bluer tint of the other two goes equally 
well with the greater abundance of fresh green leaves. Another of 
the hedge-building birds, but by no means so common as those I 
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have just mentioned, is the hawfinch. ‘This handsome finch lays 
equally handsome eggs of a green-grey tint heavily marked with 
purple-black. Held in the hand it seems as if they would show 
up anywhere, but when lying in the twig-built nest, which is 
generally placed rather high up in the bushes, it can be seen how 
well they match the nest and the twigs and branches around it. 

Quite a different class of colouring is seen in the eggs of birds 
that build open nests on or near the ground, such as the buntings, 
robin, nightingale, and so on, for they have different surroundings 
tomatch. Both the yellow-hammer and common bunting construct 
nests of dry grass and line them with hair, and they are generally 
hidden in the long grass of a bank or the bottom of a small bush; 
therefore the greyish straw-coloured eggs, with their streaks of 
brown painted all over them, are admirably adapted for concealment 
among the dried grass and dead leaves of the last autumn which 
are found in such places in the spring-time. Then there are the 
robin’s brown eggs, which, when carefully examined, are seen to 
be cream-coloured, thickly dotted with pale, reddish-brown spots, 
and which are very hard to discover in their cup-like nest hidden in 
some hole ina bank. The nightingale builds a nest of oak-leaves 
lined with hair among low-growing plants as often as not 
a nettle bed is the chosen spot, and there is no nest so difficult 
to discover. The brown eggs do not afford one the slightest help, 
and even when one knows exactly where it is situated it is easy to 
overlook it. 

The pipits, which nearly all nest on banks and such places, have 
also brown eggs that match the ground, but the pied wagtail, that 
frequently builds its nest against a wall or cliff, lays pale grey 
eggs thickly spotted with dark grey, though its relative, the grey 
wagtail, which more often chooses a bank, has eggs the colour- 
scheme of which is a yellowish-brown. A bird that builds in very 
different situations is the common flycatcher, for it will choose the 
fork of the branch of a big tree, a hole in a wall, a rafter of a 
building, or the creepers covering a house, but its eggs, with their 
greenish-grey ground colour, thickly spotted with red-brown, easily 
escape detection. There are certain little birds that build fragile 
nests in the low bushes and tall plants, and these, one and all, 
have eggs of which the colour-scheme is greenish-brown. First, 
by reason of its plentifulness, comes the whitethroat, which builds 
quite close to the ground, and its eggs, which vary a great deal, 
are sometimes so thickly spotted as to appear quite dark brown, 
but at other times they are more sparsely marked, and appear much 
greener. The lesser whitethroat nests somewhat further from the 
ground, and its charming little eggs are whitish with dull green 
spots. The blackcap also chooses similar situations, but its eggs 
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are somewhat browner in tint; but in each case the tones harmonise 
most marvellously with the surrounding foliage, and make detection 
difficult. 

But I find I have wandered back from the birds that make their 
nurseries on the ground, to those that build in bushes; so I will go 
on to the ones that nest in tall trees before returning to the most 
beautiful cases of adaptation, which are certainly among those 
that lay their eggs on the bare ground. The hawks are the 
principal dwellers in the tree tops, of which the most common are 
the kestrel and sparrow-hawk; the former has dark eggs of a 
handsome brick-red colour, and the latter whitish-grey ones marked 
with dark brown blotches. Magpies, jays, crows, and rooks must 
be classed as tree dwellers too, but as I have already spoken of them, 
I will leave them, and get back to the most persecuted of all birds, 
those that live in the open. 

Perfect indeed must be the resemblance to their surroundings if 
the eggs which lie on the bare earth are to escape detection and 
one day produce young birds, but those of the common plover or 
peewit pass this test successfully. The peewit makes no nest at all, 
for the slight hollow it scrapes out and lines with a few scraps of 
dry grass can hardly be dignified by such a title. Here, without 
any protection but their wonderful resemblance to the ground, the 
bird lays its four greenish-brown eggs with their handsome dark 
blotches, and though they lie symmetrically with their pointed 
ends meeting in the middle, it is one of the hardest tasks imaginable 
to find them. I have marked the exact spot where a peewit has left 
her nest, walked straight to the place, and yet seen nothing but the 
bare earth of a field left fallow, and, after a careful search of twenty 
minutes, while the parent bird screamed pitifully overhead, found 
that I had been within a yard of the eggs all the time. The rooks 
are inveterate thieves of plovers’ eggs, and should any clutch be 
a trifle too dark or too light to match the soil and the low-growing 
weeds, they are quite certain to be destroyed. The curlew, which 
nests in somewhat similar situations to the plover, i.e., on bare 
uplands, lays eggs very much like it in colour, though they are 
considerably larger, but the extra size makes them no easier to find, 
and it does indeed need a practised eye to pick them out. The 
common snipe, which does not make very much of a nest, and 
whose eggs exhibit the same type of colouring, does not despise the 
shelter of a tuft of grass or rushes; but its relative, the woodcock, 
which generally nests on the ground in a wood, has browner eggs 
that match the dead leaves in their tints. Another that makes its 
nursery in the open is the skylark, whose neat, cup-like nest, 
placed in some slight hollow, such as the impression of a horse’s 
foot, is known to most people, as are its dark brown eggs. 
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The pheasant, partridge, moorhen, nightjar, and so on, have the 
one feature in common that they nest upon the ground, the first 
two named doing so in the shelter of a hedgerow or low bush, the 
third making a fairly elaborate nest at the waterside, while the last 
constructs none at all, merely placing its eggs on the bare ground, 
but all four have eggs that go well with the surroundings. Those 
of the pheasant are too well known to need description, likewise 
those of the partridge; but it is noteworthy that the latter bird does 
not trust to colour alone, but carefully covers her eggs up with 
dry leaves and grass. The moorhen, as I said before, makes quite 
a good nest of leaves, sticks, and rushes, at the waterside ; however, 
a glance at the eggs would tell the sort of place they come from, for 
they are a pale clay tint, spotted with darker brown. Similar in 
tone are those of the landrail, which also nests on the ground, 
though it generally seeks the shelter of mowing grass or other tall 
herbage. The nightjar has no nest at all, not even an apology for 
one; it simply lays its two eggs on the bare earth beneath some 
bracken, but they are singularly like a couple of prettily marbled 
pebbles, and no doubt this appearance affords them some 
protection, though the old bird sits so close that they are never left 
long exposed to view. 

A bird, the eggs of which I have made no mention of so far, is 
the cuckoo, but this seems an appropriate place to refer to it, as it 
sometimes lays them on the ground, though quite as often it finds 
a home for them up aloft. Nearly everyone knows the parasitic 
habits of this bird, how it places its eggs singly in the nests of other 
birds, and leaves them entirely to the care of the foster parents. 
This care the young cuckoo requites by ejecting its fellow nestlings 
so that they perish, after which it monopolises the attention of the 
deluded parents. Under these circumstances the colouring of its 
eggs is of special interest, and examination shows that in many 
cases they resemble in a marked degree those of the hostess. I have 
seen a cuckoo’s egg in a water-wagtail’s nest, which, but for its 
slightly superior size, was almost impossible to tell apart from the 
other eggs. It is the same with eggs in the nests of the meadow 
pipit ; they are often a wonderful match to those of the owners; yet 
a cuckoo’s egg placed in a hedge-sparrow’s nest frequently differs to 
such an extent that it is a matter for wonder that these little birds 
are so foolish as to adopt it. Suggestions have been made 
from time to time that the hen cuckoo either chooses the nest to suit 
her egg, or else is able to control the colour of it, but experts have 
pointed out that the latter theory is a physical impossibility ; there 
remains a third way by which the colour may be controlled, and that 
is that a cuckoo reared by particular foster parents might have a 
preference for the same species as nurse for its eggs. If this were 
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continued through many generations selection would—where the 
hostess was a quick-witted one—eliminate those whose eggs failed 
to match, but in the case of a stupid bird (such as the hedge-sparrow 
appears to be) all sorts of colours might be tolerated. The cuckoo’s 
eggs certainly present one of the most interesting problems that 
occur in considering the colours of birds’ eggs, and had one the 
space pages might be written about those of this bird alone. 

I have made no mention of the eggs of the various sea-birds, as I 
have little or no personal experience of them, but I believe their 
many and beautiful colours can be explained on the same principle 
as those of the inland birds—resemblance to their surroundings. 

To sum up what has been written in the past pages, it has been 
seen that birds which lay white eggs, or very light-coloured ones, 
are either in the habit of nesting in holes, making covered nests, or 
yet hiding their treasures with grass and leaves—to put it shortly, 
they must have some effective means of keeping them out of sight 
or else the severe destruction that would ensue would quickly 
exterminate the species. Selection has compelled the hedgerow 
dwellers to lay eggs of blue, greenish-blue, or greenish-brown 
tones, being the most suitable colours to harmonise with the foliage 
of the bushes. 

The colours of the eggs of the birds that nest upon the ground 
show a wider choice of tints, though in most cases they are dark 
reds and browns and green-browns, but in all instances they match 
in a marvellous manner the usual site chosen by the particular 
species, some resembling the bare earth, others matching the low- 
growing plants, and so on. One could multiply instances 
indefinitely ; indeed, I am sure my readers will be able to think of 
many better examples even than those I have given. 

In conclusion, I might point out how the tints of birds’ eggs are 
always being improved on, just as they have been developed during 
ages past. Shoulda bird arise which lays an egg better adapted as 
regards some slight difference in colour or markings to escape the 
notice of enemies, this egg will have a greater chance than those 
of other birds of the same species of producing a young one, that 
will in its turn be the parent of eggs of the same type, which may 
again vary in the same direction. These variations through 
successive generations producing at last very perfect cases of 
protective resemblance ; for the examples that do not come up to the 
standard, t.e., vary in the direction of being more conspicuous, are 
certain to be destroyed by some one of the numerous destroyers of 
eggs that are always on the look out for a meal. 

So we may be said to owe the wonderful blue of a thrush’s egg to 
the enemy that wishes to eat it! 

FRANCES PITT. 


THE AUSTRALIAN MUSE. 


HE emergence of a National Poet may be considered the 
ultimate sign and seal of nationhood; the proof of a people’s 
ability to fix itself in literature, as in life, with the distinctness of a 
separate type; a thing alive and apart. Such a poet Australian 
literature possesses in Adam Lindsay Gordon, whose poems* have 
been here collected, in the first complete edition of them yet issued, 
by the zeal and industry of Mr. Douglas Sladen. The service is 
one which Australia will appreciate. Of Scottish birth and 
ancestry (he was a direct descendant of the original Gordon clan), 
the poet entered into the soul of his new country as no one had 
done before him; realised it, vocalised it; did for it that special 
work by which a nation becomes not only alive but articulate. 
Now, only forty-two years after his tragic and untimely death, he 
has become a national institution, acclaimed by the whole 
Australian public, from scholars to stockriders, as the mouthpiece 
of the Australian Muse. 

To students of Gordon’s work in this country his supreme 
popularity in his own may at first appear something of a literary 
enigma. During the last generation many poets have appeared on 
the Island Continent, some of its own growth and rearing, others 
who grafted, as Gordon himself did, the traditions and conventions 
of the old literature on to the vigorous freshness of the new. The 
late William Gay, himself a poet of considerable achievement, has 
paid a notable tribute to that ‘‘ eldest and first of Austral singers,’’ 
James Brunton Stephen; who, curiously enough, shared Gordon’s 
Scottish ties as well as his kinship with the fraternity of the Muse. 
Henry Clarence Kendall, rightly called ‘‘the Australian 
“‘ Wordsworth,”’ is probably the finest literary artist his country 
has produced, as well as the most distinctive and delightful 
interpreter of its natural scenery. From Gordon to Gay, and 
beyond him to Frank Williamson (who continues in our own time 
the tradition of Kendall’s ‘‘ wind and wattle-blossom ’’ school), 
stretches a line of lesser lights, some unmistakably kindled at the 
altars of Apollo. But none of them all is what Gordon is beyond 


* The Collected Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon, arranged by Douglas Sladen. 
(Constable, 2s. 6d. net.) 
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question : the Laureate of the ranch and the bush, of the stockyard 
and the steeplechase, as well as the poet without whom no library 
in the Commonwealth, public or private, is complete. 

The facts of Gordon’s life, briefly enumerated here by Mr. Sladen 
in a biographical and critical introduction, throw no less light on 
the puzzle than the poems themselves supply when we look below 
their surface. Of the life came the work, weft of its woof and 
fibre of its thread; and the life was Australia’s own—hardy, 
reckless, glorious in feats of skill and daring; alive to common 
things and alert for their mastery. The son of a father said to be 
‘the Cheltenham Colonel Newcome,”’ and of a lady-mother whom 
his rash exploits continually shocked, Adam Lindsay Gordon 
distinguished himself as a schoolboy at Worcester by stealing a 
mare from her stable by night and riding her on the following day 
in a steeplechase. Shipped off to the new lands at the age of 
twenty, he became by turns police-constable, horse-breaker, and 
Parliamentarian; but found his true and appropriate métier in the 
apparently incongruous réles of poet and itinerant horse-breaker. 
(One instinctively puts the former vocation first, though one is 
by no means sure that Gordon would have done so.) Here, too, 
he began to develop the chivalric qualities of his race: the Gordon 
honour that feared a stain, as well as the Gordon courage that feared 
nothing else; the spirit that could not only sing, but feel, the great 
message of Delilah :— 


The valour from virtue that sunders 
Is reft of its nobler part ; 

And Lancelot’s arm may work wonders, 
But braver is Galahad’s heart. 


The qualities that might have run to rankness in the tamer 
existence of the home-land found due exercise and opportunity in 
the bush, with its constant call for courage; with its wild freedom, 
its southern blaze of beauty (typical of a life untrammelled in 
Nature as in man), and its adventures ‘‘ new every morning.” 
““ Here, then, he lived, doing prodigious feats of horsemanship ; 
“‘ writing his best poems stretched out on the bough of an old 
*“ gum-tree ’’; winning three steeplechases in a day, and winning, 
too, the heart of the Australian people, virile and vital as his own 
and the verse in which he set it to music. But at the early age of 
thirty-six came the end. Disappointed of the inheritance in the 
old country to which he had hoped (chiefly for the sake of his 
young wife) to prove his claim; fretted, too, by various money 
troubles, and by the effects of the accident which had disabled him 
six months before, the poet arranged for the publication of his 
last book, saw it through the press, and almost simultaneously 
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threw down the unfinished book that held his life-story. He went 
into the bush and shot himself, under circumstances of tragic 
loneliness; every friend whose timely comfort or counsel might 
have averted the catastrophe being out of reach of his despair. 
Many of his manuscripts were burned, in deference to his own 
request; but in this book we have the survival of a life-work well 
fitted to win, as we have seen that it has won, a people loving 
liberty and hating conventions, accustomed to see life in the large and 
to deal with it largely. Gordon’s poetry, it must here be noted, 
is less the poetry of Australia’s outward aspects than of her inward 
and essential self. As Mr. Sladen points out, we get here only 
brief and casual glimpses of her indigenous beauties, of her 
strange, bright birds, her characteristic flowers and foliage. What 
we do get, in fullest perfection, is the individuality of her people, 
the utterance of the national soul, which is, after all, the thing 
chiefly to be demanded of a national poet. Here it lives intact, 
alike in its weakness and its strength, its pleasure and its sadness, 
a nation restlessly alive, indomitably brave, passionate in its 
adventurous zeal for freedom, and crowned with a certain splendour 
of unrest which can never let it do or dare enough. Here, too, is 
the life of the ranch and the bush and the open, virgin country, 
as the settlers who succeeded the men of the Great Gold Rush saw 
it, a land lingering still, then, on the verge of civilisation, with a 
heart half-tame, half-wild, and wholly wonderful. For the natural 
beauty of bush and prairie we must go to Henry Clarence Kendall, 
with his lovely little verse-vignettes of the bends and falls of his 
namesake river, the Clarence; to poems like Bell-Birds or 
Resplendent September, where the very soul of southern Nature 
breathes or blazes, according to the season depicted. But Kendall 
could never have given us those marvellous horse-pictures, alive 
in every line, which flash out from such masterpieces as From the 
Wreck, The Roll of the Kettledrum, and Brown Britomarte, to 
cite only three of many. 

The former has been called an Australian version of How We 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, and can afford to 
risk the comparison. It has the same ringing, rhythmic beat, as of 
horse-hoofs striking sparks from flints, the same rush and roll of 
movement (a remarkable experiment in onomatopceia), the same 
glow of colour and breadth of life. Dirk in Browning’s poem is 
no less alive than Alex in Gordon’s; nor the winning rider more 
capable of holding our breathless attention by his headlong flight. 
Into the Australian poem the cynicism of the later poet creeps at the 
end (that mocking shade of Byron always at his elbow); but the 
general tone of the piece is as fine as its workmanship, and in this 
case we get also a waft of the wattle-bloom and a glimmer of the 
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Australian dawn. Here is a passage showing both these things, 
and with them the poet’s power to transmute proper names into 
music, which Palgrave held to be one of the authentic marks of 
poetic genius :— 


Still galloping forward we passed the two flocks 
At M’Intyre’s hut and M’Allister’s hill— 

She was galloping strong at the Warrigal Rocks, 
On the Wallaby Range she was galloping still. 


* * * * * * 


A dip in the dell where the wattle fire bloomed— 
A bend round a bank that had shut out the view— 
Large-framed in the mild light the mountain had loomed, 
With a tall purple peak bursting out from the blue. 


And what bush-rider would not long to be off and away on sucha 
peerless mount as ‘‘ the brave brown Britomarte,’’ a mare which 
deserves to live beside Black Auster among the mounts of the 
Muse? Like her sister of From the Wreck, she provides a Pegasus 
worthy of even Gordon’s equestrian art :— 


She was iron-sinewed and satin-skinned, 
Ribbed like a drum and limbed like a deer, 
Fierce as the fire and fleet as the wind— 
There was nothing she couldn’t climb or clear— 
Rich lords had vexed me, in vain, to part, 
For their gold or their silver, with Britomarte. 


One could hardly have or hope for a better picture of a racecourse 
and a race than How We Beat the Last Favourite, with its quick- 
ringing, sharp-flashing sound and movement, with its clash of 
internal rhymes and its vivid, realistic atmosphere, by which the 
creation almost identifies itself with the thing created. But poems 
of the turf can no more give us Australia’s national poet at his 
best than drinking-songs can give us Scotland’s; though both 
wrought masterpieces in the coarser clay, their finer medium alone 
revealed their essence. As Burns entered into the very heart of 
a hare, or of a mouse, so did Gordon into that of a horse when he 
left the turf for the stable. No sporting associations make the old 
war-horse, Challenger, hero and spokesman of that noble poem 
The Roll of the Kettledrum, the majestic thing he is. We feel the 
pathos of his dumbness, the passion of his anguish when his master 
falls stricken on the field. The soul of Wordsworth, even more 


noticeably than in the Nature poems of Kendall, is vocal again in 
lines like these :— 
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Scarcely an inch of my housing was dry ; 
I slackened my speed, yet I never quite stopped, 
Ere he patted my neck, said ‘‘ Old fellow, good-bye! ”’ 
And dropped from me gently, and lay where he dropped ! 
Ah, me! after all, they may call us dumb creatures— 
I tried hard to neigh but the sobs took my breath, 
Yet I guessed, gazing down at those still, quiet features, 
He was never more happy in life than in death. 


* * * * * * 


Did he see? Could he feel through the faintness, the numbness, 
While lingered the spirit half-loosed from the clay, 

Dumb eyes seeking his in their piteous dumbness, 
Dumb, quivering nostrils, too stricken to neigh? 


* * * * * * 


Scoff, man! egotistical, proud, unobservant, 
Since I with man’s grief dare to sympathise thus, 
Why scoff? Fellow-creature I am, fellow-servant 
Of God ; can man fathom God’s dealings with us? 


* * * * * * 


Two years back, at Aldershot, Elrington mentioned 
My name to our colonel one field-day. He said,— 

“** Count,’ ‘ Steeltrap,’ and ‘ Challenger ’ ought to be pensioned ’’--- 
‘* Count ”’ died the same week, and now “ Steeltrap ’’ is dead. 


Nowhere does Gordon rise to such majesty of utterance as 
Wordsworth attained in the last great stanzas of Hart-Leap Well; 
but the heart which imagined and reproduced the deer’s headlong 
agony of flight was faithfully echoed in that which could visualise 
the last loneliness of the horse, and could divine in its dumb 
faithfulness a link with the love of its Creator. 

There is not much about women in these pages, though no less 
than three seem to have left their mark on Gordon’s life. Before 
leaving England he had offered to give up his scheme of colonial 
emigration if the beautiful Jane Bridges (whose portrait, by the 
way, is here supplied by the courtesy of the poet’s sister) would 
bid him stay. This Jane, however, refused to do; and an equally 
untoward end came to a later love-affair in Australia. In this case 
the lady’s letter of acceptance was carried off undelivered by the 
black boy messenger, scared into flight by the muttered soliloquies 
and recitations of the poet, which he took to be the ravings of a 
madman! The mystery of the lady’s silence was never explained 
to Gordon, and eventually she married a Mr. Shepherd and he 
married Maggie Park, his nurse at the Caledonian Hotel at Robe, 
where he lay for some weeks after a fall from his horse in the 
neighbourhood. It is probably the Australian romance to which 
Gordon harks back in The Old Leaven, an unfinished poem said 
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to be autobiographical. There is a note of great bitterness in it; 
but eventually a manlier temper prevails, as it commonly does in 
even the saddest poems of Gordon. There is in them a certain 
astringent melancholy which has the properties of a moral tonic; a 
spirit (to change the metaphor) which proclaims the good and the 
glory of running the race aright, though the goal may be dim and 
the crown invisible. ‘‘ Let us not eat and drink merely, though 
‘‘to-morrow we die; and perhaps—who knows ?—we shall live 
‘‘ again,’’ would seem to be their message. It is not the utterance 
of the materialist, but of the agnostic, perplexed in a place of 
twilight where the balance hovers perpetually between dark and 
light, and at last hangs even, the prophecy of William Watson’s 
cry of doubt: ‘‘ Equal, my source of hope, my reason for despair.” 
One turns from it with relief to the glad confidence of another 
Australian poet, triumphant as even Browning’s clear-eyed faith 
in reality beyond mystery :— 


Find your treasure where your ransomed ones have hid it ; 
Take it back a thousandfold for your reward. 

As ye did it unto these, to ME ye did it— 
Enter ye into the joy of your Lord. 


But if faith is not here there is love, in its broader sense of pity 
and humanity, and movement towards a common human goal 
where, in the last darkness, only the heart’s judgments are left 
for light. This is the feeling which thrills like a living wind of 
tenderness in two of the rare love-poems—Laudamus and No 
Name. In the first, two men stand together, with the dead body 
of the girl whom both had loved between them; in the second a man 
stands by the nameless grave of the loveliness brought to a 
shameful end by the perfidy of his rival. Wrath mingles, naturally 
and justly, with the tenderness of the latter poem ; but in the former 
and finer hate is swallowed up in love, and wrath in pity. Both 
leave an impression of noble manhood on the mind; but in neither 
is the woman’s picture very clear. Gordon failed, on the whole, 
as a painter of womanhood; and of the beauty and mystery of 
woman’s love he gives us scarcely one convincing representation. 
It is as if his heart were with his horses; always on the ranch and 
in the bush. 

In The Sick Stockrider, known by heart and declaimed with 
fervour by all good Australians everywhere, we have the poet’s 
masterpiece. This poem is as sure to live as Tennyson’s picture 
of the dying hero of ‘‘ The Revenge’; who fought, as this man 
rode, to the end. The virility of the poem is shot through and 
through with pathos; it has the proud glitter of a sword, softened 
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by a cloud of tender tears in the eyes that watch its unsheathing. 
Here are some of the verses, true to the very heart of the man and 
the event :— 


Hold hard, Ned! Lift me down once more, and lay me in the shade. 
Old man, you’ve had your work cut out to guide 

Both horses, and to hold me in the saddle when I swayed, 
All through the hot, slow, sleepy, silent ride. 


* * * * * x 


*Twas merry ’mid the blackwoods, when we spied the station roofs, 
To wheel the wild scrub cattle at the yard, 

With a running fire of stockwhips and a fiery run of hoofs ; 
Oh, the hardest day was never then too hard ! 


He goes wandering among his memories, like the old war-horse 
Challenger; revisiting the old haunts, the old farms; recalling 
friends gone and babes grown up :— 


Ah! those days and nights we squandered at the Logans’, in the glen— 
The Logans, man and wife, have long been dead. 

Elsie’s tallest girl seems taller than your little Elsie then, 
And Ethei is a woman grown and wed. 


And then the end, quoted with such fine effect by Miss Beatrice 
Grimshaw to point the climax of her remarkable new novel, 
Guinea Gold :— 


I’ve had my share of pastime and I’ve done my share of toil, 
And life is short—the longest life a span ; 
I care not now to tarry for the corn or for the oil, 
Or the wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 
For good undone and gifts misspent and resolutions vain 
’Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I know— 
I should live the same life over if I had to live again, 
And the chances are I go where most men go. 


The deep blue skies wax dusky and the tall green trees grow dim, 
The sward beneath me seems to heave and fall ; 

And sickly, smoky shadows through the sleepy sunlight swim, 
And on the very sun’s face weave their pall. 

Let me slumber in the hollow where the wattle-blossoms wave, 

_ With never stone or rail to fence my bed ; 

Should the sturdy station children pull the bush flowers on my grave, 
I may chance to hear them romping overhead. 


It was in the bush, as we have seen, that Gordon himself died; 
among the scenes and associations that were dearest to him, though 
under a cloud of trouble and mental derangement which veiled 
for him their brightness. His last poem, written only a fortnight 
before the final tragedy, bears the title To My Soul, and is full of 
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that war of faith with doubt which was never in this world to be 
decided. Yet the note of faith sounds last and deepest, though 
with it mingles a gloomy prophecy of the shadow that was to be. 

In Ashtaroth, the ‘‘ dramatic lyric ’’ which is Gordon’s longest 
and, in some respects, his most remarkable poem, we may find a 
fresh clue to the supreme position he holds in the love of his 
adopted country; as well as material for that final estimate of his 
work which we must now attempt in leaving him. It shows us the 
whole man—the workman and his work together; work curiously 
unequal, here as elsewhere, but kindling into a strange and fitful 
magnificence which is reflected from a soul of stormy splendour— 
gusts that could soften to zephyrs, grey always flashing into gold. 
The slight sketch of Thora, and the fuller picture of the charming 
but weak and wayward Agatha, reveal Gordon’s utter inability to 
draw a noble woman; the character of Hugo, sinning in life but 
heroic in death, shows with equal force his power in picturing men. 
Here, too, is his stoical philosophy, half drawn from the Greeks 
and half from Ecclesiastes; the cry of ‘‘ vanity and vexation of 
“* spirit’? borne down by the nobler cry which finds courage, at 
least, not vain. ‘‘ Be brave and be kind,’’ the poet seems to say ; 
‘“ nothing else matters, or will matter at the end; nothing else will 
““ seem worth a rush in looking back ’’ :— 


Life is mostly froth and bubble ; 
Two things stand like stone: 

Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own. 


It is the soul of Gordon’s whole philosophy of life; the 
philosophy he evolved not for himself, but for the school which 
followed him and is true to his teachings still. 

He is not a great poet. Even in the superbly vivid battle- 
passages of Ashtaroth—even in Agatha’s splendidly coloured 
description of her flight across the midnight moors and of the duel 
between her lovers at its close—he just falls short of supreme 
excellence ; just misses, as all but the master-poets must miss, that 
serene and steady fire of imagination which kindles the fixed stars 
of poetry. For one thing his workmanship is careless; he thinks 
nothing of rhyming “‘froth’”’ with “‘north,’”’ or ‘‘forth’’ with 

'“*wrath,’’? or of scanning one syllable as two, and of such 
misdemeanors only the chief musicians may say, with Beethoven, 
“*T allow them,’’ with any hope that the Muse will allow them too. 
But he has done for Australia (as regards the life of her people, if not 
of her scenery) something of what Mr. Kipling has done for India: 
given her a voice and a place among the nations alive in literature, 
interpreted to her the voice of her own soul. Not with the critics 
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of a nation but with its people rests ultimately the choice of a 
national poet; but here the critics and the public agree. In the 
great city libraries as in the bushman’s hut, in the ranchman’s 
pocket and on the lips of the child at school, the poems of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon are to be found, poems perfumed, like those of 
Burns, with the love of a whole population. And in their fine 
vigour and vividness, their wholesome blend of the bitter with the 
strong, they deserve the place they hold: the high place (and what 
poet can win or wish a higher?) which is a nation’s heart. Few 
will question his right to that place who have heard the music, 
echoed from Swinburne but made all his own, of the noble 
Dedication in which even Australia’s natural beauty is for once 
joined with her essential soul :— 


They are rhymes rudely strung, with intent less 
Of sounds than of words, 
In lands where bright blossoms are scentless 
And songless bright birds ; 
Where, with fire and fierce drought on her tresses, 
Insatiable summer oppresses 
Sere woodlands and sad wildernesses, 
And faint flocks and herds. 


In the deepening of dawn, when it dapples 
The dusk of the sky 

With streaks like the reddening of apples, 
The ripening of rye, 

To eastward when, cluster by cluster, 

Dim stars and dull planets that muster 

Wax wan in a world of white lustre 
That spreads far and high. 


In the spring, when the wattle-gold trembles 
’Twixt shadow and shine, 

And each dew-laden air-draught resembles 
A long draught of wine, 

When the sky-line’s blue burnished resistance. 

Makes deeper the dreamiest distance, 

Some songs have in all hearts existence— 
Such songs have been mine. 


‘Songs which, as Mr. Sladen here shows us, have in many cases 
‘become proverbs and by-words of the bush; ‘* worn threadbare by 
“*a populace which carries them next its heart.”’ 


S. GERTRUDE Forp. 


BLACK, BROWN, AND WHITE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


HE Union of South Africa is nearly three years old. It would 
be ridiculous at this date, or for many years to come, to 
pretend to decide whether union will hinder or help the purposes. 
of Christian civilisation in the Last Continent. Generally it may 
be said that those in this country who made the Union Enabling 
Bill law took the only practicable course, just as a few years before 
they took that course in granting self-government to the Orange 
Free State and the South African Republic. In each case they 
could do no other. No British Government which regarded 
Imperial responsibilities could have delayed self-government after 
the intimations that English-speaking South Africa was even more 
impatient than Dutch-speaking South Africa to see the last of 
Crown Colony administration. Still less could any such 
Government have set itself, had it wished to do so, against the 
demands of the white population, a year or two later, for a charter 
permitting united national life. 

Such a charter the House of Commons, guided by impulses 
not usually wanting at great conjunctures, enacted in a spirit of 
hopefulness. It is fair to say that in South Africa itself, with the 
establishment of union, one great hope inspired a large body of 
English-speaking South Africans—probably the majority of those 
settled and with a stake in the country—and a body of their Dutch- 
speaking neighbours, which, though smaller (naturally, in face 
of near, unhappy things), was appreciable. This hope was, that 
the first Union Cabinet would broadly represent both white races: 
and their political parties, thus cutting clear and decisively across. 
the lines of race and giving everybody a fresh start. Unfor-. 
tunately, with communities as with individuals, fresh starts are: 
easier to desiderate than to make. General Botha, who, like 
Sir Starr Jameson, frankly cares as little for the externals of office 
as Mr. Merriman frankly desires them, probably made an attempt 
to bring about such a fresh start. One says ‘‘ probably,’’ because 
whatever was done in this direction was done, rightly, informally, 
in the districts, in the way of “‘ praatjes ’’ (‘‘ chats ’’) with the older 
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farmers, and not at public meetings. The required point was not 
reached. Many of us believed, and believe, that had General 
Botha insisted he would have established the Coalition. His 
personal sway over the Dutch-speaking Transvaalers, at all events, 
was and is wonderful. I recall two striking instances. In the 
sparsely settled, backward, far-northern Transvaal, where the 
farmers have for education about as much secret enthusiasm as 
was once credited to English rural Education Committees by Sir 
John Gorst, an angry deputation waited upon Botha soon after the 
close of the first session of the Transvaal Parliament, in 1907. 
Parliament had enacted compulsory schooling, and the farmers 
declared that they would defy the law. Botha told them that if 
they did they would be put in gaol, and he would be the first to 
help to put them there. Again, at a caucus meeting in Pretoria, 
there was hot opposition against one of the General’s pet schemes 
for the regeneration of farming. He banged his fist down and 
told the delegates that unless his policy was supported he would 
retire. But politicians must not carry that kind of thing too far. 
I recollect Mr. Rhodes saying to me, early in 1899, that President 
Kriiger would never defy a British ultimatum. He was right in 
nine cases out of ten. The tenth case arose; and the stream of 
nationality dashed itself against the outposts of empire. General 
Botha concluded that there was a tenth case. Not impossibly his 
mental processes were assisted by the factor that General Hertzog, 
who led the Free State delegation, and Mr. Merriman, the Premier 
of the Cape, were opposed to Coalition, and betrayed a tendency 
to unite in support of their views. United, they controlled the 
situation, and General Botha could only have ignored them at the 
price of accepting, and working by means of, support from 
English-speaking South Africa, which that section was eager to 
lend. To expect Botha to take that step was to expect him to 
rise higher (for a race war had intervened) than Kriiger rose when 
the call came to him, in 1896, after the Raid, to differentiate 
between the fifty odd honest rebels and the half-dozen traitors who 
invoked the foreign aid of the Chartered Company. Kriiger 
lumped the lot as Englishmen, and therefore traitors. Botha’s 
ears, in 1909, were filled with the clamorous cries of those who said 
with General Hertzog that a Coalition would be a crime against 
the Afrikanders. Only the Lincoln or Burke type of man would 
have held, at all costs, to the higher ideal; and South Africa, 
though it yields much in gold and diamonds, yields not thus far 
that high product. 

At all events, a fateful moment passed, and it may not recur for 
generations, for nowhere do two sub-nationalities more stiff- 
necked and unamiable confront each other than is the case with 
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those in South Africa But one feels that soon or late it will recur- 
It must recur; for where there are intermarriage, absence of root- 
difference in religious life, similarity of civic ideal, and legal and 
political equality, fusion must tend to come about. What there 
has not been hitherto, to anything like a sufficient extent, is identity 
of business interest. Broadly, it has been true that the Dutch have 
been the men of the land—with their attendant percentages of 
lawyers, doctors, and clergy—and the British the men of the 
towns. The latter, unhappily, have been debited by the Dutch 
with the fringe of cosmopolitan thimbleriggers, rich and poor, who 
infest the marvellous Ridge of the White Waters and, particularly, 
its remarkable city. But conditions are changing fast. On the 
one side, the English-speaking farming communities in Natal and 
the Eastern part of the Cape Province hold their own, and English- 
speaking settlers in such districts as the Free State and the South- 
western Transvaal are now numerous, and find, of course, many 
occasions for co-operation with their Dutch-speaking neighbours. 
On the other, the number of Dutch-speaking artisans in Johannes- 
burg and Cape Town is large and daily increasing. Many of them 
adopt a crude socialism, which has no bitterer enemies than the 
wealthy, conservative landowners of their own race, often of their 
own family. One does not forget the obstacle to fusion in the 
shape of the difference of language. But it is an obstacle; not 
something radical and irremovable. There are some who think 
that the obstacle consists in the existence of Dutch; there are others 
who regard the existence of English as the obstacle. We may 
leave the question to settle itself according to the needs of the people 
and the relative strength and range of the languages. Our own 
people total something like half the white population, hence we 
need not be apprehensive as to the fate of our tongue. We Britons 
do not lack the quality of insistence upon the full measure of a 
right. 

So much for one great hope. In time it will be realised. It 
relates to the European settlers. But what of the dark races and 
sub-races in comparison with those whose title to Africa, even that 
of the Dutch-speakers, is recent and doubtful? However 
improbable, it is not inconceivable, in face of what we now know 
as to the ultimate effects of sun and light, that the outposts of 
European life and civilisation now in course of establishment in 
various areas of the Last Continent will share the fate of Carthage. 
The deep rhythms of climate and of soil are apt to work their way, 
in the long run. It is not conceivable that the hold of the African 
races will ever be shaken off. The African is neither an Australian 
*“‘blacky,”’ to be exterminated; nor a North American ‘‘ Red,’” 
who succumbs to our civilisation the more our civilisation tries to 
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protect him. The African, the Bantu especially, is as firmly 
resolved to adopt the ways of the white man as the Red Indian is 
to escape them. Once I got into talk with some Kaffir chiefs and 
elders who had come to Johannesburg on semi-religious, semi- 
political business. There was at the time talk, as there often is 
talk, about substituting the white unskilled worker for the black, in 
the mines of the Reef, and of a wholesale reduction of the wages 
of the natives with a view to driving them away. Several of the 
native speakers complained bitterly of the lowness of the natives’ 
wages. I asked: ‘‘Supposing they were lowered further, 
““supposing they were halved, would your people still come?’’ 
““Oh! yes,’’ came the reply, ‘‘ our people would come whatever 
““they were paid, or if they weren’t paid at all.” ‘* Why?’’ 
‘To see how the white man lives.’’ Think of the gulf between 
this attitude and that of the Red Indian, whose one desire is to get 
away from the white man! 

It was and is the great hope of the best friends of South Africa, 
both within and beyond her borders, that union would mean, 
with other, lesser things, a broad and statesmanlike policy towards 
the dark races. Nobody outside the ranks of a few idealists— 
whose fewness and not their idealism is here deplored—expected 
what people in Britain would call a liberal policy. As to this, 
do not let us underestimate the difficulties of the white population. 
No other community has a problem approaching this. Even in 
those districts of the ‘‘ Black Belt ’’ of the United States, wherein 
the negroes outnumber the whites, the latter are conscious of the 
consoling fact that in their country, as a whole, they are to the 
negroes as about a dozen toone. In South Africa the proportions 
are almost reversed, and though there are patches of high veld 
throughout the continent, on which the white race can live and 
flourish, probably no thoughtful white man expects that the people 
of his colour and civilisation will ever equal in number the native 
Africans, who, from end to end of Africa, exceed a hundred and 
twenty millions. The white man almost everywhere is exposed to 
two enormous temptations, the force and subtlety of which the 
home-staying Briton cannot realise. He is under the temptation 
to debase his blood and his breed. He is under the temptation 
to apply a system of forced labour to the natives, many of them 
idle, whom he sees around him. It is only the constant listeners 
to ‘‘ the stern daughter of the voice of God ’’ who see in the natives 
a responsibility and a charge; and the percentage of such listeners, 
in any community, is not usually embarrassingly large. Therefore, 
the utmost we can in fairness expect of South Africa is a moderately 
conservative policy. - 

The most encouraging fact about race relationships in the South 
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Africa of even twenty years ago was that some of the best 
European families who had sprung from the South African soil— 
your Rose Inneses, Solomons, Hofmeyrs, Vintcents, Schreiners, 
De Villierses, Orpens,, Sauers, Aylifis, and others—led public 
opinion on this great issue, and acted so shrewdly that, when the 
vital test of the war came, in the Cape (which was then South Africa, 
as far as political experiment went), where their views had been 
translated into laws, the strong and numerous native and half- 
caste population vindicated trust with loyalty. The most menacing 
facts about race-relationships to-day are, that while the individuals 
of those families may hold the views of their fathers, or of their own 
earlier years, they no longer exist as a decisive Parliamentary 
factor; that public opinion throughout the country has hardened 
definitely and formidably against the dark races; and that, side by 
side with this has come a wave of trouble in the shape of criminal 
assault in certain areas. In proof of the assertion as to the 
hardening (in the Pharoanic sense) of public opinion, one simple, 
significant fact isadduced. Rhodes was the founder of the present 
South African Opposition as a party. One of his constant watch- 
words was: ‘‘ Equal rights for every civilised man south of the 
“* Zambesi.’? To-day, neither party leader nor rank-and-file 
candidate dreams of quoting that sentiment; he who did so would 
be suspect of the stalwart majority. 

The handling of the British-Indian question in the Transvaal 
supplies further proof of this hardening. Lord Morley’s 
“* pro-Boerism ”’ of yester-year has not prevented him from offering 
faithful testimony as to the strong feeling aroused in all circles in 
India on this account. The conditions of settlement suggested 
from the side of the Indians were of a character so conservative 
that Canada would have welcomed them eagerly, had Japan 
proposed similar conditions to her—and Japan is not a fellow-State 
of the Empire, but a foreign Power. The Indian leaders frankly 
accepted the position that in deference to European susceptibilities 
there should be no further immigration of Indians into South 
Africa. But since they were not allowed civic rights, nor allowed 
to own land or buildings, or to share European life and culture, 
they asked that educated Indians, to a number not exceeding six 
in any one year, should be admitted—doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
priests. Was the request unreasonable? It was refused, the 
Indians were subjected to grossly discriminating legislation and 
administration, and on their passively resisting they were flung 
into gaol wholesale, and educated men were made to perform the 
vilest tasks of the prisons. By a stroke of piercing irony, these 
things were done under the shadow of a noble monument erected 
just outside Johannesburg to the memory of the British Indians 
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who fell on the Imperial side in the war. It might have been 
expected that the English-speaking people of the Transvaal would 
protest against the action of the Government. They did; but 
usually on the ground that it was not harsh enough. One does 
not forget that a small European committee in Johannesburg 
steadily upheld the cause of moderation and recognition of Imperial 
responsibility. But they could be counted on the fingers of one’s 
hands. Their leader, a lifelong worker for poor causes and a 
stalwart ‘‘ pro-war ’’ man in 1899, was punished by his own party 
with the deprivation of a Senatorship. 

This was not a promising augury for the native policy of the 
first Union Cabinet, since its leading members had been leading 
amembers of the absorbed Transvaal Government. Nevertheless, 
people of liberal mind and of goodwill towards the South Africans 
took the more hopeful view of the much discussed and ill-omened 
<lauses in the Act of Union which close Parliamentary life to all 
not of direct European descent—though some of the Fathers of 
the Constitution cannot themselves claim such descent—and render 
it almost an impossibility to extend to the other Provinces of the 
Union the wise and well-tried system of the Cape, which, possibly 
susceptible of improvement in detail, is unchallengeably sound in 
central principle. 

Clearly, these clauses were open to two constructions. They 
might mean that European South Africa was resolved, so far as 
the Conscript Fathers of both races could bind it, that the dark 
traces should never improve upon their present position, never 
attain to civic equality outside the Cape Province. Or they might 
mean that European South Africa simply wished for breathing 
time; for a period within which it would, as a nation, formulate 
a policy reasoned, sane, cautious and conservative it might be, but 
a policy having within it the seed of progress. That was nearly 
three years ago. The omens which have since appeared can 
‘scarcely be called favourable! General Smuts, the able, unsym- 
pathetic, supple politician responsible for the Indian episode, has 
in public speech told us that the existing clauses of the Constitution 
are the sign and seal that South Africa will never permit colour 
any further privileges. General Hertzog, the sea-green incorruptible 
of the militant Afrikanders, has publicly blessed the proposal that 
the dark races shall be segregated—a proposal which General 
Smuts has fairly and logically described as synonymous with threat 
of a war of extermination. More significant, the spokesmen of 
what was once called the ‘‘ British’ party, have had no word of 
complaint against the Government by reason of its native policy. 

The only definitive, active movement from the side of the whites 
is that fathered by an innumerous, but influential, because single- 
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minded and conscientious, section at Johannesburg, which, though 
guiltless itself of sordid party exploitation of the natives, offers no 
plan more hopeful than that of segregation. If South Africa were 
being founded to-day as a settlement, segregation might be a 
feasible policy, as it would be a desirable one; but, as things are, 
wherever the white race is settled, there by its side is the darker 
race, either the pure-blooded people acting as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, or the half-caste, evidence of the white man’s 
weakness and self-debasement. Be you working miner, or be you 
millionaire with Park Lane to fall back upon, while you live in 
South Africa you may not, and cannot, escape contact with the 
dark race at one point or another. Segregation in any real sense 
is no more possible than Zionism is possible in the sense of the 
Jews’ withdrawal from the life of Europe. In 1911, the Europeans 
in South Africa numbered 1,278,125, the natives 4,061,082, and 
the half-castes 619,392. Half a century hence, if the percentages 
on the 1904 figures continue, the Europeans will total 3,283,390, 
the natives 11,610,600, and the half-castes 1,194,780. This takes 
no account of Basutoland and Bechuanaland, which before the 
half-century has expired may be part of the Union. How, in 
face of such figures, is it possible to talk seriously of segregation ? 
Where are the dark races to go to, and what is to become of them ? 

A political situation chaotic and menacing is reacted upon by 
social conditions which demand the same epithets. It is still 
broadly true that properly conducted isolated white households live 
in safety and amity in the remotest native districts, but one must 
now add, ‘‘ provided none of the natives has sampled ‘ civilisation ” 
‘“‘at the seaports, Kimberley, or, more especially, Johannesburg.’’ 
During the last quarter of a century there has been allowed to 
fashion itself, over most of Natal and that part of the Transvaal 
which has affected British and African history so profoundly, a 
state of things, both social and industrial, to which, happily for 
the credit of the race, it would be hard to find a parallel among the 
English-speaking people. There are only two practicable methods 
of dealing with large masses of raw native labour brought to the 
scene of work from a distance. There is the method followed at 
Kimberley by the De Beers corporation, of close compounding over: 
a considerable period. It is not a system which commends itself to 
British notions of individual liberty, but Africa is not Britain, and 
so true and tried a friend of the native races as Mr. Schreiner, the 
ex-Premier of the Cape, has expressed himself as on the whole in 
its favour. Certainly the De Beers Company administers it so 
reasonably that natives re-engage again and again, in some cases 
for ten and fifteen years in all. It has always been fiercely 
denounced at Johannesburg by the merchants, on the ground of 
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its interference with the trade of the town, but such an objection 
does not necessarily represent the last word on the subject. There 
is also the method—the human, wholesome, kindly method, which, 
recognises that black men, like white men, have certain human 
needs—of establishing native villages near the mines, connected 
with the mines by a few miles of electric railway, and consisting of 
houses and land suited to the needs of the mine natives and their 
families. This method has been urged upon the mine-owners for 
nearly a score of years past, by men on the spot, some of them 
directors of mining companies, who know and trust the native 
people. The advice is not acted upon simply because it is not 
backed up by public opinion and because of selfishness and lack 
of public spirit among those whose duty it is as captains of industry 
to give an effective lead to the community. The Reef companies” 
practice at present is not a method at all. It would be more 
accurately described as a madness. About a couple of hundred. 
thousand natives are dumped down from time to time along the 
Reef, and concerning them it may be said broadly that from 
January to December the community, save for a handful of clergy 
and their small percentage of sympathisers, asserts the ‘‘ paternal ’’ 
relation wherever its operation is to the native’s detriment, 
and abandons that relation wherever it would benefit him. 
Individualism on its bad side—the freedom, dangerous to a raw 
native, especially in such an environment, to drink, to gamble, to 
live in a vile ‘‘location,’’ to run the gauntlet of as choice a 
collection of ‘‘ mean whites ’’ as the world holds—all this is open 
to him. But not for him individualism in the sense of freedom to: 
live in and own a decent house, to move freely among his fellows, 
to take some share, however humble, in the communal life. 
Finally, thanks to a “‘ peculiar institution,’’ natives, male adults, 
are employed to the number of some twenty thousand in the homes. 
of the whites, in household tasks which elsewhere fall to the lot of 
womankind. Quite naturally a number of criminal assault cases 
has resulted. The wonder is that a system so disgusting and 
dangerous has not produced a number far larger. The remedies. 
for this particular trouble are neither very expensive nor very 
elaborate. They include, from the side of the Government, a 
genuine, organised attempt to obtain female domestics from 
oversea, and a similar attempt to beat down the indefensible 
prejudice against domestic service on the part of the ‘‘ poor whites,”’ 
who are for ever receiving public doles in one form or another: 
from the side of the municipality a tax upon male domestic 
servants, the cheapening of electrical power for domestic use, a 
water-borne system of sewerage, and (if private enterprise fall 
short) the establishment of gasworks and the supply therefrom of 
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cheap heat and hot water. South Africa is one of the cheap coal 
countries, and with such conditions the cheap equipment of the 
household with gas appliances is one of the simplest of problems 
to the gas engineer. 

Such is the position of the aboriginal inhabitant of Africa in the 
chief European centre of the Continent. The position of the half- 
caste is worse, though one would naturally imagine that white 
public opinion, even if it rejected the sentimental claim due to the 
presence of white blood in this unhappy sub-race, would be politic 
enough to remember the danger of teaching the native to look to 
the half-caste for political leadership. If aman of colour, however 
eminent—and Dr. Booker Washington is one—-wished to enter 
and live in the Transvaal to-morrow, the following conditions 
would confront him. As ‘‘ coloured,’’ and not a pure native, he 
would escape certain disabilities. He would be free from the 
tyrannical and wasteful Pass Law. Britain contrives to hold India 
without a Pass Law, but the South Africans have so far failed to 
administer their small affairs without this wretched instrument of 
oppression. He could not buy a postage stamp at the ordinary 
counter of the G.P.O. He must go to a room underground. He 
could not walk in the public parks, kept up partly by means of his 
money, paid in rates. He could not watch a game on the sports 
grounds. If his white father had died there and slept in the white 
cemetery, he could not visit his grave any more than he could have 
followed his remains to the grave on the day of his funeral. If he 
walked on the public side-walks, it would be at the risk of arrest, 
and fine or imprisonment. If he boarded a tram, and a drunken 
white man called for his removal, he would have to leave the car, 
or he would be thrown off it. He could not ride in a cab except a 
““ second-class ’’’ one. He could not dwell where he willed, subject 
to good behaviour, nor could he buy any house he wished for, 
among those for sale. If he were in the last stages of disease and 
destitution, in a country without workhouses, but for private charity 
he must die and rot by the wayside, for he could not claim to enter 
the Chronic Sick Home maintained and administered by the State. 
Should he turn to the most powerful Church in South Africa, the 
Dutch Reformed, it would tell him that had his white father wished 
to marry his coloured mother, he could not have done so within 
the portals of that communion. The Church could not prevent this 
or any other pair from entering into an irregular union, but it 
can and does withhold Christian marriage from them. And the 
State has now backed it up. 

What is to be done? It is for the South Africans to decide. 
Britain, directly, can do little or nothing, though the British 
Government acted really Imperially when, some time ago, it carried 
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out a sensational deportation in East Africa, and through Lord 
Gladstone substituted trial by judges and assessors for trial by jury 
in Rhodesia in native assault cases. If there were likelihood of further 
Imperial guarantees of South African loans, British opinion might 
then make itself felt, but there is not. Quite clearly and plainly, 
however, British statesmen and British publicists should warn 
South Africa that the democracy of Britain, growing stronger 
daily, will tolerate no expenditure of British money or British 
troops, should South Africa’s policy entail such results as such 
policies usually do soon or late entail. The South African 
Government has during the last few months conducted inquiries. 
through a Commission into the question of criminal assaults by 
natives (the half-castes are practically never even accused of such 
assaults). Its inquiries will represent a waste of time and money 
unless the Government and white public opinion are prepared to 
say that South Africa intends to shoulder its burdens manfully, 
and cry a halt to courses which must logically end in something 
indistinguishable from slavery—courses with which white South 
Africa would simply decree its own extinction. 


WILLIAM STRETFORD. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


SOME CAUSES OF THE GENERAL PESSIMISM IN 
EUROPE. 


A FTER a year of continual warfare like 1912, it is perhaps 

natural that public confiderice in the stability of the peace 
of Europe in 1913 should be somewhat slender. The potential 
causes of a tremendous conflict among the Powers are so many 
and so manifest, that the politician is overwhelmed with appre- 
hension. On all sides are manifest perils to peace. The resumption 
of hostilities by the belligerents of the Balkans, for example, is 
not only a permanent source of danger to the pacific Powers, but 
also a token that Europe’s resolve to keep the peace is incapable 
of withstanding pressure. Thus the whole power and ordering 
of the great community of States is left seemingly to chance or 
circumstance: to the deliberate intervention of man only a 
subordinate réle is assigned. Were it otherwise, the second round 
in the Balkan struggle, which turns upon possession of the out- 
skirts of the town of Adrianople, would have been peremptorily 
vetoed as much in the political and economic interests of the 
belligerents themselves as in those of humanity. And it is no 
exaggeration to apply the epithet wanton to the destruction of 
human life which is now resulting from the resumed campaign. 
Such bootless slaughter is wholly repugnant to the moral sense and 
instinctive feelings of the Western, for whom human life is really 
sacred. But the Balkan War is not the only menace to the general 
peace. The Bulgaro-Roumanian dispute is commonly set down 
as another, and a third is the unsettled state of Turkey, which, in 
consequence of party feuds may, it is thought, soon perish of 
‘spontaneous combustion. But the most imminent and redoubtable 
danger of all is sought and found in the animosity that mars 
Austria’s relations with Russia, and fills each of these peoples 
~with groundless distrust of the other. The two nations are 
«commonly looked upon as “‘ hereditary foes ’’—a barbarous con- 
ception which should find no place in the political nomenclature 
of the twentieth century. 
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THE SITUATION IS NOT SO SOMBRE AS IT IS 
PAINTED. 


Now, in sober truth, one of the most striking and hopeful features 
of the European situation, however pessimistically political 
soothsayers may interpret it, is precisely the growing unwillingness 
of the Great States, which are armed and presumably eager for the 
fray, to do anything tending to lead to war. It is easy to point 
to periods of past history, when seemingly grounded public 
confidence in peace and tranquillity was cruelly deceived, to 
the year 1869, for instance, when King Wilhelm of Prussia 
addressed to the Deputies in Parliament the well-known words: 
““My people can with absolute trust rely upon the durability 
““of peace’’; or to the historic phrase uttered on the eve of 
war by Napoleon III. at Troyes: ‘‘ Rien ne menace la paix 
““de l’Europe.”’ Things have changed since those days very 
materially, and a conflict among the Great Powers of the twentieth 
century would be a very different kind of struggle from that which 
forty-three years ago ended in the formation of the German Empire. 
Conscious of this tremendous difference, no Power will submit 
itself to the fateful risks which such a campaign would entail as 
lightly as it might have done in 1870. It is quite true that the 
Governments are already waging a preliminary war of preparation, 
which is so burdensome that the peoples cannot endure it much 
longer. But one and all they hesitate to cross the Rubicon. 
Recent events offer a series of striking illustrations of this wise 
reluctance, but as yet too little stress has been laid upon them by 
the political meteorologist. 


ST. PETERSBURG VERSUS VIENNA. 


Austro-Russian relations, which have been uniformly regarded 
as the centre and source of the gravest dangers to peace, have of 
late undergone a noteworthy improvement. Despite the assertions 
of the press to the contrary, the mission of Prince Hohenlohe, and 
the autograph letter of the Kaiser Franz Joseph to the Tsar were 
fruitful of results. No reasonable man of affairs expected that they 
would effect a change radical and sudden like that produced by 
the waving of a magician’s wand. Demobilisation could not 
possibly be the immediate upshot of the mission. Foreign policy 
is conducted on other lines, and energy is transmitted through 
different channels. But what was feasible by the means employed 
has been accomplished, and that will in turn exert a beneficial 
influence on the general trend of European politics. An inspired 
article in the semi-official Fremdenblatt has brought to the 
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cognisance of the general public this important betterment in 
international relations which will go far to end the provisional and 
suspensive mental attitude of the commercial world towards the 
absorbing question of peace or war. Count Berchtold has thus 
put the finishing touch to his policy of pacific compromise, and 
contributed materially to displace one of the most formidable 
dangers to the tranquillity of Europe. That his Russian col- 
leagues, MM. Kokofftseff and Sazonoff, will also contrive to 
reconcile the national aims of their country with pacific methods 
may be taken for granted. Their services in the cause of peace 
are too well known to need special emphasis here. 

Russia’s prosperity, now becoming an object of wonder and 
envy, will not be sacrificed for the barren privilege of seeing a town 
or district which was hitherto in European Turkey painted for the 
time being in Albanian or Montenegrin colours. The sinister 
consequences which we are told must flow from Austro-Russian 
differences respecting Scutari, Djakova, Ipek, Dibra, and Prizrend, 
have, I feel convinced, been grossly exaggerated. Considering the 
decisive circumstance that the spirit of the two Governments 
towards each other is truly friendly, and is recognised as such by 
each of them, an appeal to the sword by either is hardly con- 
ceivable. And not only is the motive preposterously inadequate, 
but the inevitable consequences are deterrent. It has been urged 
that Russia is inexorable, and that the Tsar’s reply to the Slavist 
leader’s telegram connotes a firm determination to uphold 
Montenegro and Servia against Austria. That is not correct. The 
Tsar’s letter is expressive of thanks and hopes. Thanks for the 
autograph missive of the venerable Emperor-King, and for the 
assurance it embodies, and hopes that means will be found to har- 
monise national interests with the cause of peace. In the diplomatic 
contest Russia will, of course, side with the Balkan States against 
Austria-Hungary. And this was known to the world long ago. 
The reply sent by Nicholas II. fo the telegram of the Slavephiles 
of St. Petersburg was natural and reasonable, and analytical criti- 
cism will seek there in vain for confirmation of the assumption that 
hatred of Austria-Hungary is one of the mainsprings of the 
Russian Emperor’s foreign policy. The main point is not whether 
Russia will take sides with Servia and Montenegro, but whether 
she will wage war against Austria in order to win for them this or 
that Albanian town. And I do not for a moment believe that she 
will. Consequently, from this side, too, I deem peace secure. 

Since the exchange of autograph letters between the two 
Emperors, the whole political atmosphere has manifestly under- 
gone an abiding change that is favourable to neighbourliness and 
peace. And it is not only in their dealings with each other that 
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this improvement will make itself felt. Their influence upon other 
political factors will’ also be swayed by the consciousness that the 
peace of Europe is in their safe-keeping. Thus, the heat of the 
dispute between Bulgaria and Roumania is being moderated by 
the action of Austria-Hungary, who has done much and risked a 
good deal to bridge the chasm between Sofia and Bucharest, and 
by Russia, who has offered sound advice to King Ferdinand’s 
Ministers. 


HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF THE POLITICAL 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 


Between Russia and Austria-Hungary a certain antagonism, 
rooted in divergence of political designs in the Near East, has 
existed ever since the reign of Catherine II. From that time to 
this, every attempt made by Russia to secure access to the Mediter- 
ranean has had to be paid for. For centuries it has been now the 
instinctive striving of the Russian nation, now the deliberate aim 
of the Tsar’s Government, to fray its way to the great midland 
sea, and obtain a footing in the world markets to which that com- 
mercial route leads. This egress from the dreary region of frost 
and ice to the lands of sunshine and fertility is felt as a prime 
necessity of national life. There are three possible routes to the 
Eastern world-trade: one in the Far East, through Manchuria to 
the Yellow Sea; another vid Central Asia to the Persian Gulf; and 
a third through the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. And of all 
three the last named is the shortest and best. It is also nearest 
the heart of Russia, nearest the corn-growing provinces of the 
Tsardom, and it has for years had an irresistible attraction for 
Russian statesmen. The wars against Turkey which have been 
waged intermittently for two centuries are the expression of the 
confused national consciousness of this requirement. Historians 
termed these contests religious wars between Islam and Orthodoxy, 
the crescent and the cross; but in reality they were efforts, at first 
unconscious, then deliberate, on the part of Russia to win a place 
in the sun, and obtain a standing in the great markets of the world; 
and on Turkey’s part they were countervailing manceuvres, 
military and diplomatic. In like manner the last campaign against 
‘Turkey, 1877-78, of which the present Balkan War is but the con- 
tinuation was in final analysis economic rather than religious. 

It was the first of Catherine’s wars (1768-1775) which deprived 
Turkey of its rank as a first-class Power, and made Russia the 
recognised protectress of all the Orthodox Christians of the East. 
Under the auspices of the genial Empress a plan was conceived 
and elaborated to create a Russo-Byzantine realm under the sway 
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of Catherine’s grandson. Soon after the meeting between this 
Empress and Joseph II. of Austria, an agreement was struck up 
between the two Governments (1781) which latter-day Slavs 
anathematise as containing the first germs of the policy of 
compensation to Austria. Ever afterwards the partition of the 
Balkan Peninsula has been contemplated as an operation to be 
carried out by the two Empires combined. The political benefits 
which that policy was expected to confer on Russia have somehow 
never been harvested. And now they are no longer expected. 
Since the days of Baron Kaulbars and Stephen Stambuloff there 
are no spheres of influence in the Peninsula. The Balkan States 
are become of age, independent, and quite able to look after their 
own interests. They can no longer be kept in leading-strings by 
the Great Powers. But the belief or, rather, a semi-conscious 
feeling that they are still minors under the guardianship of Austria- 
Hungary or Russia, is one of the most pernicious of political 
superstitions, and has wrought mischief to the realms of the 
Habsburgs and the Romanoffs. 


RUSSIA’S NEW RIVAL, BULGARIA. 


That Russia should feel aggrieved by the settlement of the 
Near-Eastern problem without their intervention is natural. 
They might have solved it single-handed. For many times during 
the hundred-and-forty years that have elapsed since Catherine’s 
first Turkish war they had Turkey in their power, or, at any rate, 
they were within an ace of the goal. Potemkin’s grandiose scheme, 
for instance, of advancing against the Turkish capital simul- 
taneously from Asia through the Caucasus and from Europe over 
the Balkan Peninsula, was on the very point of being carried out 
to a successful issue when the Empress’s death changed the 
seemingly predestined course of history. Again, in 1878, when 
the victorious Russian army contemplated the minarets of 
Stamboul from the heights of San Stefano, and quarters for the 
soldiers were being made ready in Pera and Galata, Austria and 
England were moving every available lever to hinder the military 
occupation of the Turkish capital. A little enterprise on the part 
of Russia would have turned the scale in her favour. But it 
was lacking, and Prince Gortschakoff wrote to Lord Derby (May 
30th, 1878) disclaiming the intention of taking Constantinople, on 
the ground that the fate of the Turkish capital affected the interests 
of all the Great Powers, and could be decided only by the common 
consent of all. 

It was only when the Dardanelles had thus become a no- 
thoroughfare, under Austrian and English prohibitions, that Russia 
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felt moved to turn her attention to the Yellow Sea and the Far 
East. That check was the source of the impulse which drove her 
into the sinister adventure that ended with the peace of Portsmouth. 
That treaty, and certain events which have occurred since then, 
have apparently closed her way to the warm Far-Eastern waters. 
The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 bars her progress to the 
Persian Gulf. All that now remains to Russia, therefore, is the 
hope of recovering some of her former position in the Near East, 
and her full share of the spoils when Asiatic Turkey becomes 
submerged. In the competition for Constantinople and the 
Bosphorus it is no longer one of the Great Powers that will be 
found standing in Russia’s way. Russia’s own creature and 
former protégée, Bulgaria, will also bar her advance. 

As for Turkey herself, the meanest conception of her future 
powers of self-defence prevails throughout Europe. Politicians 
and strategists scarcely take her into consideration as one of the 
factors in their calculations. Bulgaria’s hardly concealed aim is 
to weaken her strategically to such a point that she may, when the 
opportune hour strikes, become an easy prey to the army of the 
little Tsardom. For there is now no doubt in the mind of any 
competent politician that in the Near East Bulgaria is striving to 
qualify herself to take over the réle of Russia and Turkey 
combined, in a great Tsardom of which Constantinople is one day 
to be the capital. Meanwhile the Turks are to be deprived of the 
strategical positions which alone could render the defence of 
Constantinople effective. Nor is it only in the matter of territory 
that they are to be sore pressed. Their finances are likewise to be 
crippled. Not only must they cede their territory, but also pay the 
foe for taking it, so that he may be in a position to continue the 
process of aggrandisement whenever he feels ready. That is one 
of the grounds why the Bulgars will press for an indemnity. 


WILL TURKEY PAY A WAR INDEMNITY? 


‘* We shall be inexorable on the subject of a war indemnity,” 
exclaimed M. Theodoroff, the Bulgarian Finance Minister, to a 
friend of mine here in Paris a few days ago. ‘‘In this matter we 
‘shall not be persuaded or overawed by the Great Powers. We 
“want the money, and we shall hold out till we get it.’’ The 
Minister seemingly took the subject greatly to heart, and merely 
shrugged his shoulders when it was objected that a war indemnity 
is paid only when the enemy is in possession of territory which 
it undertakes to evacuate as soon as it receives a certain sum of 
money from the lawful owner. That was the arrangement made 
by the Germans and the French at the close of the war of 1870. 
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A similar agreement was come to by Japan and China. Austria 
actually paid money to Turkey for Bosnia and Herzegovina, just 
as Italy remunerated Turkey for Tripoli and Cyrenaica. When 
Japan demanded a contribution from Russia in the year 1905, 
M. Witte made light of the request, and asked when it had been 
heard of that a belligerent which had no territory to deliver up 
had received a war indemnity. Bulgaria and her Allies do possess 
Turkish territory, which, however, they are resolved to keep. 
Precedent demands that they should make a money payment to 
the Porte for possession. From this obligation they will, of course, 
be dispensed. But the idea that they should ask money from the 
Empire they are despoiling is an innovation which will meet with 
stiff opposition, on grounds more conclusive than any mere 
precedents. 

The allies undoubtedly need money. The war has swallowed up 
enormous sums, which they could ill afford to spend even as 
lucratively as they have done. But Bulgaria’s position is the 
most disquieting of all, owing to the fact that previously to the 
outbreak of the war the finances of the realm were on the down- 
ward grade. In view of what was coming, the Cabinet sought to 
‘““raise the wind,”’ and found it necessary to issue a large amount 
of Treasury bonds—forty million francs in Paris, and twenty-five 
millions in Russia. None of the Allies’ needs were so great or 
so pressing as those of Bulgaria. Since the beginning of the 
campaign all goods requisitioned by King Ferdinand’s Govern- 
ment have been paid for in Treasury bonds, of which there are, it 
is computed, some two hundred million francs’ worth now 
circulating in the kingdom. These obligations will have to be 
covered as soon as possible after the conclusion of peace, by which 
time the grand total will have risen very considerably. At the 
same time further sums will be required to make good the wear 
and tear of military and railway material during the war, to provide 
for the administration and development of the new territories and 
the increase in the army. Moreover, the effect of the war on 
agriculture, which is the staple industry of the land, has been 
pernicious. And not on agriculture only. Thousands of trades- 
people in a small way of business, farmers and agricultural 
labourers, have been killed or disabled, and the loss of these 
creators of wealth will make itself felt severely. Under such 
conditions it is evident that Bulgaria dislikes the notion of adding 
to all these demands on her slender financial resources the service 
of part of the Ottoman Debt, which the Great Powers seem 
determined to impose.* 

The other Allies are in a much less cramped position. Servia’s 
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finances before the war were in excellent order. Forty million 
francs remained over from the proceeds of previous loans, so that 
the sums available for the war fund amounted to about sixty 
million francs. And during the campaign Servian trade and com- 
merce have suffered less than might have been expected, con- 
sidering that a moratorium was proclaimed. For none of the 
banks financed by French, German, or Austrian capital has taken 
advantage of its right to defer payments. Banking and other 
business has been as brisk as ever, and dividends will remain at 
last year’s level, and in many cases will rise above it. As for losses, 
there will probably be none. Greece’s finances were in a flourishing 
condition at the outset of the campaign, and they are still more 
satisfactory at the close of it than those of the other Allies. The 
National Bank in particular, which served as a financial barometer 
for the whole country, has been uncommonly prosperous. It 
possessed, at the outbreak of the war, a balance to the good of a 
hundred million francs abroad. And that was but one of many 
symptoms of a general improvement in the economic and financial 
condition of the nation.* 


TURKEY’S NEEDS, FINANCIAL AND TERRITORIAL. 


From this brief survey, it is manifest that Bulgaria’s financial 
needs, when peace is concluded, will be much more pressing than 
those of her Allies, and that the relief which a war indemnity 
would bring is more of a necessity to her than to them. But 
its effect upon Turkey opens up another aspect of the matter, 
which the Great Powers cannot lose sight of unless they are 
prepared to disinterest themselves entirely in the Near East. They 
have agreed to leave the Balkan Peninsula to the Balkan States, 
and this resolve will be welcomed by every friend of justice and 
peace. They might possibly go further, and leave Asiatic Turkey 
to the nationalities which constitute the population, if these were, 
like the Balkan peoples, independent and able to stand alone. But 
they are not. In fact, they are mere ethnic fragments. With 
the possible exception of the Arabs, there is no numerous compact 
people there qualified to govern itself. The only course left for 
the Powers, therefore, is to discharge the function of limited 
guardianship over Turkey, and to suspend for a time the operation 
of the law of the survival of the fittest. And that they are doing, 
by enabling Turkey to keep her head above water and to defend 
herself from the enemies who are impatient to swallow her whole, 
This may be a poor expedient for the Great Powers to conceive 
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and execute, but for the time being there is no other. Turkey, 
therefore, must be propped up yet awhile. That being so, the 
work should at least be done thoroughly. And what is wanted 
is, in the first place, a set of conditions which will enable the 
Turks to defend Constantinople and the Straits, to govern their 
Asiatic provinces tolerably, and give no grounds for interference 
from without. For if the problems of Asiatic Turkey become 
acute, the Powers would be brought face to face with each other, 
and the danger of a European conflict would become imminent. 

Turkey must, therefore, retain enough territory to enable her 
to defend Constantinople and the Straits, and for Asia she must 
have the money requisite to introduce administrative and other 
reforms, without which good government, and therefore inter- 
national tranquillity, is impossible. Therefore she must not be 
crippled financially by the terms of peace. That is a corollary 
of the proposition on which the Great Powers are now basing their 
action, that the survival of Turkey is a political necessity. One 
may challenge this principle, or assent to it, but once accepted 
we cannot question the consequences that follow necessarily from 
its adoption, and one of these is the duty of the Powers to bestow 
upon the remnant of the Ottoman Empire the means, territorial 
and financial, without which it cannot discharge the functions 
which alone justify its further existence. 

Now the financial condition of Turkey at the present moment is 
precarious; so precarious, indeed, that during the first half of 
February the financial groups representing France, Great Britain, 
and Russia met together in Paris to consider the situation, and 
see whether they could devise any means of enabling the Turks 
to tide over their present difficulties. In other words, they would 
fain lend the Porte a helping hand even during the war. It need 
hardly be pointed out that these capitalists harboured no inten- 
tion of helping Turkey against her enemies in the field, but desired 
solely to keep her from financial ruin by paying to the present 
revolutionary Cabinet the five hundred thousand Turkish pounds 
which were promised every month as pension alimentaire to the 
Ministry of Kiamil Pasha. And all Turkey’s creditors, to what- 
ever nationality they belong, being eager for peace, would 
willingly contribute to bring it about, even by a refusal to come 
to the succour of the Porte, if that move would have the desired 
effect. But it would not. And what is now feared is a complete 
break-down of Ottoman finances, which would damage irre- 
trievably both the Turkish State and its foreign creditors. 
Grounded apprehension of some such tragedy appears to have 
moved M. Revoil, the ex-Ambassador of the French Republic in 
Madrid, to propose that this pension alimentaire be advanced 
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for the purpose of paying the salaries of civil servants and other 
kindred needs. ; 


MONEY REFUSED TO MAHMOUD SHEVKET’S 
CABINET. 


Unanimity characterised the resolution taken by these financial 
groups to recommend the suggestion thrown out by M. Revoil. 
But they could do no more than recommend; adoption of the 
measure depends entirely on their respective Governments, and 
all the Governments negatived the suggestion as incompatible with 
the duties of a neutral State. The same objection might be as 
pertinently urged against the friendly treatment of the Allies by 
certain of the Powers. The former, and in particular Bulgaria, 
received, it is alleged, from French banks, with the knowledge and 
assent of the French Government, advances obviously destined 
for the war. However this may be, Turkey will now have to make 
the best of a very embarrassing position, and it is doubtful whether 
she will succeed in extricating herself from the difficulties that 
beset her. There are, however, several expedients left, which 
might bring her in just enough ready money to stave off disaster. 
There is, for instance, the renewal of the Tobacco Régie, which 
during the Italian campaign was discussed over and over 
again, but was not then resorted to as a source of financial relief. 
It is still an available asset, for the financial group which backs 
this company is ready to advance a considerable sum of money 
in return for the prolongation of the contract, on terms already 
discussed and formulated. The Lighthouse Company is also 
prepared to pay a certain sum down if its privileges, which will not 
expire for another few years, are renewed by the present Cabinet. 
Then there is the Anglo-Egyptian Syndicate, for the purchase of 
certain territories in Syria, which would also place a relatively 
large amount of ready money at the disposal of the Porte if a 
transaction which it has at heart could be agreed upon.* And 
there are other potential sources. 

But whatever befalls the Turkish Government during the war, 
it will be the duty of the Powers to see that the guardian of 
Constantinople and the Straits, and the administrator of the 
provinces of Asia Minor is not handicapped from the outset by 
financial obligations which it cannot meet. Turkey, if it exists 
at all, must be adequately equipped for the task set it by the 
Powers. Perhaps it would be better to abolish every remnant of 
Ottoman sway than to prop up the ramshackle structure, as Europe 
is now doing. With this question I am not now concerned. 
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Europe, in its own interests, which are those of peace and progress, 
has decreed the necessity of maintaining Turkey in Asia. And 
desiring the énd, it must provide the means. Consequently, 
Turkey ought not to be crippled by obligations imposed by the 
Allies, or say, rather, by Bulgaria, who has already announced 
her determination to dictate terms of peace to Turkey on the 
battle-field, and not to make peace until her enemy is willing to 
promise a war indemnity. In this way the Porte would have 
contracted itself out of the protection of the Great Powers. 


BULGARIA’S CASE FOR A WAR INDEMNITY. 


A war indemnity to be extorted from Turkey seems simple 
enough, and Bulgaria’s representatives have further simplified 
it by explaining that what they are really after is not hard cash, 
but only an undertaking by the Porte that it will pay a war 
contribution equal to that part of the Ottoman Debt which Europe 
is resolved that the allies shall take over together with the territory 
which they are about to annex. Translated into plain English, 
this means that the Allies are bent on thwarting the efforts of the 
Great Powers to make them responsible for part of the debt of 
the Ottoman Empire. They have already worsted the Turks on the 
battlefield, and are now making ready to defeat the Powers in the 
Council Chamber. To these they say: ‘‘ No Balkan State ever 
““keeps its word to pay Turkey. When Servia and Bulgaria 
‘“emerged as independent States they were formally obliged by 
‘‘ treaty to take over a certain portion of the debt of the Ottoman 
‘‘Empire. They covenanted to do this, but they never fulfilled 
“‘their obligations, nor did anybody expect them to do so.’” To 
this the Powers reply: ‘‘ It is precisely because you then failed 
*“to meet your obligations that we are determined you shall not 
“evade them this time. If you annex territory, the very least 
““you can do is to be answerable for the debt with which it is 
““burdened. The operation may be compared to the purchase of 
*‘a house: you take over the mortgage on it, and are obliged 
“‘to look upon the expense which that entails as part of the 
*‘ price you have paid. That is our European way of looking at 
“‘the matter, and you will have to get used to it. We usually do 
“‘more than this: we pay a sum of money, as Austria did three 
“years ago, and Italy is doing to-day. But that is a counsel of 
** perfection which we do not expect you to act upon.” 

The combination thought out by the Bulgarian delegates will 
hardly work. They argue that they have lost 25,000 men during 
the campaign, are now undergoing further losses, and, as they 
must pay pensions and renew their war material, Turkey ought 
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to help to defray this outlay. They press the argument home by 
pointing out that the Ottoman Empire is well able to make this 
contribution, seeing that 75 per cent. of the surplus of the Public 
Debt is paid into the Ottoman Treasury every year. But the most 
amusing argument, which the Bulgars bring forward quite 
seriously, is that the Ottoman Empire will now gain enormously 
by getting rid of its European possessions, and ought, of course, 
to be made to pay a reasonable price, to be fixed by Bulgaria, for 
that alleviation of its financial burden. The Bulgars add 
magnanimously that they will accept delays for the war indemnity, 
but will demand guarantees. 

This is a simplicist way of solving a bewildering tangle of 
problems—a cutting of the Gordian knot. It was not Turkey who 
began the war which cost the Allies so much, nor was it begun 
—so the Allies assure us—for the sake of aggrandisement. Those 
utterances proved to be words only. Asa matter of fact it was a 
campaign of conquest. And the renewal of hostilities was also the 
work of the Allies. Europe unanimously condemned it as 
unnecessary. Certain of the Great Powers urged Bulgaria to wait. 
““ Wait at least until we receive an official reply from the Porte,” 
one Ambassador said to a Balkan Bismarck. But the Balkan 
Bismarck replied with a pitying shrug: ‘‘ You have had your 
““reply already—an emphatic one, too—it was a kick. m4 
This picturesque Balkan taunt made a deeper impression on the 
diplomatic corps of London than Turkey’s alleged kick. Anyhow, 
the financial question is not a matter that can or will be settled 
between Turkey and Bulgaria. It is one of the reserved cases, 
which will be referred to the Powers. 


TURKEY’S..FINANCIAL STATE, 


Despite Bulgaria’s assurances to the contrary, the finances of 
the Ottoman Empire are not flourishing. We have seen the 
precarious condition they are in at present. If Bulgaria has 
sacrificed money and men, so, too, has Turkey, and she has 
forfeited her European possessions over and above. Now, if these 
provinces be taken away from her, and a proportional part of her 
debt be not removed together with them, the upshot of the 
arrangement will be a stunning blow to her credit. That is a plain 
statement of fact, which the most competent financiers of Europe 
will endorse. 

For several good reasons, Turkey’s credit must not be destroyed. 
One of them is this: it would involve the financial ruin of many 
subjects of the Great Powers, and sensibly damage the finances of 
these States. And the respective Governments do not see why 
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they should acquiesce in such a consummation. They have 
already gone far to help the Allies to expand territorially, they 
have made the overthrow of Turkey easy for them; but they feel 
irresistibly tempted to draw the line at such heroic self-abnegation 
as that which approval of the war indemnity would entail. The 
campaign of the Allies was levied against Turkey, and Turkey 
must suffer accordingly. But the Great Powers will not consent 
to be mulcted. 

Enormous sums of foreign money are invested in the Empire of 
the Caliphs in various enterprises. France possesses about 60 
per cent. of the Ottoman Debt. Germany is the owner of the 
Baghdad Railway, and is interested in the economic condition of 
the country through which it runs. The Oriental Railway is 
Austro-Hungarian property; the Dedeagatch-Salonica line is 
French. Then, again, these railway interests are further entangled 
by the divers ways in which they pay interest on the invested 
capital. Some of them are unremunerative, and must rely upon a 
fixed rate of interest which is guaranteed by the Ottoman State. 
That is the case, for instance, of the Dedeagatch-Salonica Railway. 
Now the annual payments in question are secured by the revenues 
of certain territories, which are not always in geographical 
proximity to the enterprises, Asiatic enterprises being sometimes 
secured by liens on European revenues. For example, the revenues 
on some of the lands now about to be incorporated by Bulgaria 
constitute the cover for the Baghdad Railway guarantee. 

Now it is hardly to be expected that Germany, France, and 
Austria-Hungary, despite their openly-displayed sympathy with 
the victors, will forego their own claims of older date on the 
solvency of the Ottoman Empire, and dispossess their own subjects 
in order to enable Bulgaria and her Allies to lessen their war budget. 
And that is the indemnity problem reduced to its simplest terms. 
To import military methods into the treatment of these delicate 
issues, and to seek to clinch them by a word of command, may 
commend itself to rising Orientals, but has no chance of being 
adopted by Westerns. 

As the matter is extremely complex—I have touched upon one of 
its aspects only—the French Government have appointed a special 
commission of competent experts to deal with all the financial 
problems involved, to propose solutions, and generally to prepare 
the ground on which the home-made financiers of the Near East 
will be asked to tread. The recommendations of this body will 
serve as the groundwork for the reorganisation of Ottoman finances 


and credit which the shifting of the political balance has rendered 
necessary. 
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A NEW ACCOUNT OF THE RECENT TURKISH STATE 
STROKE. 


The Allies presumably hold that the agony of Turkey has begun, 
and that almost any indignity may be put upon her now. And it 
must be allowed that there is much to be said for this view, 
especially since the murder of the generalissimus, Nazim Pasha. 
Even her best foreign friends are dismayed, and feel grave 
misgivings about the future. A counter-revolution is being 
industriously prepared, and may at any moment be effected. In 
the ordinary sense of the word, it will not be a revolution at all, 
but merely a military pronunciamento, or a sudden onslaught on 
the Government by a section of the army. ‘It will be the very 
““last,’? say those who are engineering it—at least one of the 
organisers, who represents many, made that remark to me a few 
days ago. One hopes he is right. But in such matters it is 
difficult to stop. Quia bu boira. The Outs declare that when the 
day of reckoning comes round they will punish condignly all the 
sins of the Ins, without ruth. But will the friends of the dead 
dispense with vengeance? The Outs of to-day do not intend to 
restore Kiamil Pasha to the post of Grand Vizier. They appreciate 
his services, admire his courage, and applaud his intentions. But 
they look to a younger man for the energy which the country needs. 
Whether my friends, Prince Sabah Eddine and Colonel Sadik Bey, 
who is now in hiding in Turkey, will pass muster, it is still too 
early to say. All that one can at present discern clearly is the 
tragedy of the fate of the Committee and its leaders, who, whether 
they make peace by losing Adrianople, or continue the war with 
inadequate means and tremendous losses, will be anathematised 
by the army and the nation. 

How, things being what they were, the Young Turks could 
have been so fatuous as to wrest the reins of power before peace 
was concluded, and the ‘‘treason’’ of ceding Adrianople 
committed by their opponents, has not yet been made intelligible 
to the European public. I am in a position to offer the following 
explanation of this extraordinary phenomenon, which I have 
received from a friend of Kiamil Pasha and an ex-member of the 
Secret Committee. The Committee men, eager to recover their 
ministerial portfolios, resolved to use the projected cession of 
Adrianople as a lever to effect the overthrow of the Cabinet. But 
their intention was to wait till the cession had become an 
accomplished fact. Once the sacred city was signed away to the 
Allies, the patriotic Young Turks would have accused Kiamil and 
his friends of high treason, hurled them from their places, and 
then taken the reins of power and kept them. Meanwhile, they 
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inaugurated a campaign of political agitation by way of preparing 
the ground. They held their gatherings at Liberty Hall, at the 
Bank of Salonica in Galata, and in the Café Tokatlian in Pera. Of 
course, their plan was sure to leak out, and they foresaw and 
provided for this. Just a fortnight before the murder of Nazim, the 
police, having got wind of the plot, despatched a report to Kiamil 
Pasha, informing him that an attack on the Sublime Porte was 
being organised, and that blood would be spilled there for the 
purpose of turning Ministers out of power. Forewarned is 
forearmed? Not always. 


AN INTERCEPTED DESPATCH. 


Kiamil handed the report to ‘Nazim Pasha, who showed it to 
his dear friend Enver Bey, saying, “‘ That’s the way they are 
‘* endeavouring to frighten our old man.’’ Nazim gave permission 
to Enver Bey to visit Chatalja in order to see and hearten the troops, 
and Enver, while there, is said to have disaffected many of the 
officers to the Government. Now Nazim was a friend of Enver’s, 
and was himself in touch with the Committee, which he had always 
regarded with an eye of indulgence in spite of its many obliquities. 
I hold that from himself. It was a secret during his lifetime ; to-day 
I think it right to make the fact known. A year ago the Committee 
was on the point of setting up Nazim in the place of Mahmoud 
Shefket, and, to my knowledge, was carrying on negotiations with 
him for that purpose when, partly owing to something he said, 
the conversations suddenly ceased. But Nazim never broke with 
the Committee, which professed of late to regard him as its idol 
and the saviour of Turkey. There is now, it appears, evidence 
that a few days before his death Nazim had received information 
that the Committee was about to overthrow the Cabinet, and to 
set him in the place of Kiamil Pasha. This is hardly the place to 
discuss, or even fully to set forth, the strange allegations which are 
now being whispered about in Stamboul in connection with the 
murder of the Commander-in-chief. I knew Nazim personally, 
and I hold him in high esteem. That is why I cannot lightly accept 
any narrative tending to modify this opinion, unless it be 
accompanied by unimpeachable evidence. What is at once true 
and strange is the ease with which the conspirators matured their 
plot although it was known to the authorities, the facility with 
which on the fatal day they passed the sentries and entered the 
Sublime Porte, and the utter absence of precautions against a 
surprise of the kind, although it had been explicitly foretold to 
Kiamil. 


The Central Committee of Union and Progress, having sent 
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cyphered despatches to the provinces, urging the affiliated branches 
to prepare for thé coming upheaval, one of these messages was 
intercepted by the Governor-General of Trebizond, and laid before 
the authorities of Constantinople. Thereupon orders were issued 
to the Governor to arrest the local members and transfer them to 
the capital, and instructions were telegraphed to all the provincial 
authorities to dissolve the branches of the Committee in their 
respective provinces. These measures, which, curiously enough, 
left full liberty to the heads of the Committee in the capital, 
frightened these and determined them in sheer self-defence to 
proceed to the execution of their scheme long before the date 
originally fixed. They hurriedly resolved to overthrow the Cabinet, 
or else provoke European intervention by compassing the death 
of Christians and Moslems in the capital. That was the revised 
programme. 

On the fatal day the Ministers gathered together in council were 
exceptionally and unfruitfully busy. From half past ten in the 
morning until one o’clock, they were debating the wording of the 
reply to be sent to the Note of the Powers. But, strange to say, 
they were no longer of one mind, owing to the influence of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Noradunghian Effendi. On the 
previous day they had decided to cede Adrianople and the islands 
in return for the assistance promised by Europe, but now 
Noradunghian Effendi suggested an answer which was neither 
affirmative nor negative, but simply evasive. 

While these matters were being discussed revolver shots were 
suddenly heard. The Ministers fell silent. Nazim Pasha alone 
ran out to see what was happening, and met his death at the hands 
of the two leaders. Kiamil remained at his desk, calm and serene, 
and to one of his colleagues who was apprehensive lest the 
conspirators should harm him, said, ‘‘ There is no danger for us; 
“but this is the agony of Turkey.’’? He then tendered his 
resignation in writing, explaining that he was yielding to threats 
of military violence, but Enver Bey ordered him to suppress this 
phrase and compelled obedience at the revolver’s muzzle. At first 
the Sultan refused to accept Kiamil’s resignation, but Enver Bey 
is said to have compelled him ina similarly violent fashion.* That 
is how it came to pass that the Young Turks stepped into 
their adversaries’ shoes before the latter had committed ‘‘ the 
** unpardonable sin.”’ 


THE ARMENIAN PROBLEM. 


That was a fateful miscalculation which may yet give the coup de 
grace to the Ottoman nation. For by rendering the Government 
* Cf. Mechroutiette, February, 1913. 
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odious to Moslems and Christians alike, it may encourage both to 
accentuate their nationality and dissolve the weak bonds that keep 
the heterogeneous elements of Asiatic Turkey together. Already 
the Armenian Christians are bestirring themselves. Their friends 
in Great Britain and France are said to contemplate action in the 
immediate future. It is to be hoped, however, that they will 
reconsider their decision, the execution of which could but damage 
their cause and jeopardise the peace of Europe. Religious 
fanaticism is far from dead in Asiatic Turkey, and it needs but little 
fanning to bring toa flame. Only eighteen years ago I witnessed 
some terrific outbursts of this furious passion, and I also beheld 
the utter impotence of the Powers who had undertaken to counteract 
its effects. Thousands of ill-starred Armenians were put to death 
with savage accompaniments of torture, so to say under the very 
eyes of the representatives of those European Governments which 
professed to be so eager to protect them. 

To the peace of Europe any diplomatic action tending to secure 
at present self-government for Armenia, Syria, or any other part 
of Asiatic Turkey, would be ruinous. It would unroll the entire 
sequence of Oriental problems for which the Powers have not yet 
prepared workable solutions. Some of the issues which at one time 
were deemed insoluble have found solutions in the transfer of 
responsibilities and territories from the Great Powers to the little 
Balkan States. But that was in Europe. In the Asiatic half of the 
Ottoman realm there are no independent kingdoms to discharge 
this function, and the military and naval Empires interested in the 
Near East would face each other and only a miracle, a genuine 
miracle, could then avert a war. 


THE SYRIAN PROBLEM. 


But Armenia is not the only country which, tempted by the feuds 
among the Turks, is in a hurry to make arrangements for its own 
welfare. The four provinces of Syria (Beyrout, Aleppo, Jerusalem, 
and Damascus) are doing likewise. Already the Moslems there are 
cultivating the friendship of the Christians, in view of impending 
home rule, which they are preparing to demand. If this autonomous 
movement spreads from Syria and Arabia, to Mesopotamia, the 
Yemen, and Hedjas,—and it must surely spread if it score an 
initial success anywhere—the endeavours of all the Powers of 
Europe would not then avail to hold the Turkish Empire together. 
Russia would at once emphasise, and doubtless take steps to 
safeguard, her interests in Trebizond, Van, Bitlis, Diarbekir, and 
other places. Germany would be concerned about the corn supply 
in Anatolia. The curious press campaign, which has been carried 
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on during the past two months in the French press, leaves no doubt 
that the interests of France and Great Britain in Syria, which run 
parallel up to a certain point, and are never identical, would also 
attract the close attention of the two Governments, and become a 
source of embarrassment. 

With the leaders of the autonomous movement in Syria I am 
in touch. Their recognised chief is my friend Senator Boustany, 
a scholar, a statesman, and an author of high repute, who merited 
well of the Ottoman Empire by his efforts to bring about peace 
between Italy and Turkey. This eminent public man is anxious 
to hinder all discord between Turks and Arabs, because he takes 
the interests of both peoples to heart. But he feels convinced that 
neither of them can govern Syria against or without the other. 
The Syrians have ever worked for the integrity of the Empire, 
and their present demand for reforms is, he tells me, the result 
of their conviction that it is a necessity of existence, not only for 
themselves but for the whole Ottoman community. Moreover, all 
that they ask for is reasonable, and will be granted willingly by 
the Porte: 1, respect for the language (the Arabic), which is the 
sacred tongue of even the Turks; 2, the allotment of local taxes to 
local needs, such as education, public works, and municipalities, 
agriculture, &c.; 3, the collaboration of European specialists in 
the work of reorganising the administration ; 4, a precise definition 
and reasonable extension of the powers possessed by the general 
councils which meet periodically to discuss general interests and 
transact urgent public business; 5, the strict application of existing 
laws, most of which are excellent, and the revision of those which 
have proved unworkable or noxious, such as that of tithes and the 
mode of collecting them. ; 

Such are the modest demands of the Syrians. Looking at the 
merits of the question, one fails to perceive there the shadow of 
an objection against any of them. They are to the full as reasonable 
as the demands of the Armenians. But extrinsically considered, 
they are, it seems to me, inopportune at the present moment, from 
the European point of view, because they set a ball rolling which 
will soon become an avalanche, engulf all that remains of the 
Ottoman community, and perhaps provoke a conflict of the Powers. 

But to my knowledge the movement exists, and is spreading. 
It took its rise in Beyrout, and then extended to Egypt, and finally 
spread to the provinces of Damascus, Aleppo, and Jerusalem. It 
has not yet penetrated to Mesopotamia, but any day we may learn 
that there, too, branches of the home-rule society have been 
founded. In all the other places just mentioned, there are com- 
mittees at work. In Paris, New York, and in some of the South 
‘American Republics there are also boards actively propagating the 
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doctrine and directing the efforts of the friends of autonomy. And 
of these local committees scattered all over the world, the 
acknowledged chief is Senator Boustany. é' 

To an experienced public man like Senator Boustany, I should 
not venture to offer advice. He is conversant with the temper, the 
needs, and the resources of his fellow-countrymen, and he is the 
best judge of what is calculated to further their interests. But 
I cannot help thinking that, at any rate from the European angle 
of vision, the safest course to strike out at the present moment is 
quiescence. Wait; give Turkey time to revive or die, and then 
carry out your scheme. If you pursue it now you inflict serious, 
and it may be irreparable, damage on Syrians and Turks alike, and 
provoke grave dissensions among the Powers. 


A FRESH PROPOSAL TO TURKEY. 


To me it seems that it is not Syria or Armenia, Mesopotamia or 

the Yemen, that needs this or that reform. It is not in parts or 
by instalments that the transformation should be effected, without 
which Turkey in Asia cannot subsist. A single change for the 
whole community is indispensable, and unless this can be carried 
out successfully the Ottoman race must drop the reins of political 
power and accept foreign guardianship. The present Ottoman 
Constitution must be abolished. It is no longer applicable to what 
remains of the Empire. It was first drawn up for a people 
which was partly European and partly Asiatic, and it contained 
clauses which seemed irreconcilable with each other, and could 
certainly not be translated into practice. To-day the Ottoman 
Empire is become to all intents an Asiatic community. Its needs, 
aspirations, and strivings differ very considerably from what they 
were when Bulgarians, Serbs, and Greeks played an important part 
in the State. The Constitution which is called for by the new 
conditions has yet to be drafted. This work might advantageously 
be entrusted to a Constituent Assembly, which would grant self- 
governing powers in due degree to all the elements of the popula- 
tion, instead of leaving dangerous political agitation to accomplish 
it. 
If Mahmoud Shefket Pasha and his colleagues take this hint, 
and convoke a Constituent Assembly for the purpose of devising 
a workable Constitution, they will have done something to help 
their unfortunate people out of dire distress. 
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SELF-SACRIFICE AND TRAGEDY. 


ELF-SACRIFICE is the keynote, or rather perhaps the test, 
of most great tragedy. The yielding up of self in some form 
or another, and often enough in the strangest of forms, is the 
preparatory element of tragedy; the fact that the self-sacrifice is 
apparently fruitless is the concluding element. Between these 
elements lies the action of the drama; while emanating from the 
sum total of the drama appears an after-drama, with unseen players 
and unspoken words, a spiritual epilogue that reveals the purpose 
and meaning of it all, the reconciliation of contraries in a higher 
unity. This is as true of the actual drama of life as in the drama 
of the stage or the study. The tragedy of the death of Captain 
Oates amid the Antarctic snows is, perhaps, as vivid an instance 
as could occur of this motive-note of tragedy: the willing sacrifice 
of self, the apparently fruitless sacrifice of self, and then the 
recognition that it was not in vain, inasmuch as it had set up before 
the eyes of a faltering generation a standard of life that cannot be 
measured by death. He was, indeed, a very gallant gentleman, 
and so was each man of his company. 

The doctrine of self-sacrifice as the means of self-realisation is 
the inspiration of all religions, as well as of all high literature, and 
it is for this reason that both religion and such literature must play 
a definite and controlling part in all education. Theology, so to 
speak, places before the mind the full theory of self-sacrifice, while 
literature sets forth in ample phrase notable instances unforgettably 
pictured. England is fortunate in having a Bible that is as 
expressive in literary force as it is in spiritual revelation. The 
value of literature from this point of view is that it brings before the 
normal being the noblest attributes of human nature as conceived 
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by great minds in situations specially framed to exhibit with 
dramatic force those attributes at play. 

No doubt, drama ought not to be primarily didactic; but it is 
necessarily didactic in so far as it does truly represent human 
passions and ideals in operation. It is this fact that makes the 
Bible so full of lessons. We-see tragedy in the writings of the 
unknown author of Genesis as fully as in the writings of Sophocles, 
or Euripides, or Shakespeare. Consider the tragedy of Rebekah. 
It is Greek rather than modern, and yet it has a likeness in the 
humanity of the sacrifice of the better self to Macbeth. Rebekah 
was the mother of twin sons, Esau and Jacob, and even before their 
birth Fate whispered to her that those two should strive for 
mastery. The story of the fashion, despicable, disloyal, almost 
inconceivable, in which she crushed her natural self to serve the 
interests of the younger son, and so fulfil the portent, is tragedy 
itself. In similar fashion we see Lady Macbeth sacrifice herself 
and her hope of heaven in the vain effort to raise her husband to 
the height of his dream or portent. In those cases great literature 
has written for us the depths to which self-sacrifice will go, down 
into the abysm from which there is no return, to satisfy the clamour 
of love. These famous instances represent a form of self-sacrifice 
that is the commonest of all; the answer to the call of unmoralised 
or demoralised love. Such forms of self-sacrifice are responsible 
for a great part of human sin and crime, and yet it is impossible 
not to realise that it is love, not selfishness nor hate, that is at work. 
Lady Macbeth loved her husband more than her salvation ; that is 
the tragedy of the play far more than Duncan’s bloody death. 

Take the other extreme of self-sacrifice: the mind that will 
sacrifice everything to a pure idea or ideal, which is apparently 
not a subject of human passion in its personal sense. Euripides 
recognised this capacity of the human soul, and indeed, apart 
altogether from the influence of religious mysticism, the power to 
live or die as the unflinching servant of pure duty imposed by an 
inner sense of right and wrong, and not by a human law-giver, is 
an almost common experience in the history of the human soul. 
Indeed, the moment that the idea receives any material form, it is 
the quite normal object of self-sacrifice. If Iphigeneia died for Hellas 
in literature, Joan of Arc died for France in fact, with scorn 
as the concomitant of torture. It is strange that Shakespeare 
never took the theme of Joan of Arc as a pure tragedy. La Pucelle 
of the First Part of Henry VI. however, once adopted, made it 
impossible for the true conception to be worked out. Moreover, our 
knowledge of the woman was not available in Shakespeare’s time. 
But her case, in fact, was the case of sacrifice, and apparently 
fruitless sacrifice, in the pure cause of patriotism. 
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No doubt self-sacrifice for an idea, as opposed to self-sacrifice for 
a person, is open to a criticism that is rarely advanced in respect to 
the latter. The criticism is that of madness or quasi-madness. A 
fixed idea so works upon the brain and the personality that a time 
comes when everything will be sacrificed to it. There is no doubt 
much truth in this criticism, and the measure of the truth is really 
given us by the endless discussion as to whether Hamlet was sane 
or mad. Hamlet was obsessed with an idea, with the idea of 
vengeance of such a kind as would right the wrongs of his dead 
father. In order to work out this conception of justice he sacrificed 
earthly friendship, earthly power, earthly and heavenly love; he 
sacrificed all that ministered to personal happiness, all that made 
life worth the burden of living. He was obsessed with an idea, the 
fulfilment of which became his conception of life’s fulfilment— 
became, indeed, himself. He could not fulfil himself; that is to say, 
he could not attain self-realisation unless this idea of justice were 
met; and to meet it he had to sacrifice everything, and lose every- 
thing. The story of the carrying out of his purpose constitutes 
probably the greatest tragedy ever written, and yet the doubt must 
always remain if a man carrying out such a purpose can be 
altogether sane. If there be thrust by circumstances upon a man or 
woman a problem, the full solution of which involves superhuman 
powers, he must either decline the problem or gomad. Toattempt to 
adjust himself to the problem, as Hamlet did, involves the tragedy 
not only of self-sacrifice, but of the sacrifice of the innocent upon 
whom the problem had not been thrust. There is a moment when 
self-sacrifice becomes selfish; for its function is to save, and not to 
destroy others. 

Yet it is this very fact that makes sacrifice so essential a 
feature of tragedy. No man can die unto himself alone. Nor can 
any tragedy really be confined, as A‘schylus confined it, to three 
or four figures. The complexity of the human problem is 
intolerable. Good, like evil, casts its shadow, radiant though the 
shadow be, over the innocent. The comedy of life, as Dante 
knew, is very tragic. Self-sacrifice inevitably involves more than 
self. This the Greek tragedians realised, and the necessity for 
some solution pressed upon them more and more heavily, till 
Euripides boldly adopted the God speaking from the Machine to 
elucidate the eternal conflict of Good with Good that constitutes 
Tragedy. But Shakespeare had a better way. He evolves the 
problem out of the sins of human nature, not out of the necessity 
of things, and he so concludes his tragedy that we see human 
nature purified and made nobler by the tragedy. He gives us, not 
mere fatality, but progress. We see a larger life, a better 
humanity evolving from the coil of mortal things, and he makes 
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us feel that the portals of tragic death are the shining gateways of 
immortal life. Shakespeare shows us a progressive human nature, 
and progressive because of sacrifice. And that is true in the story 
of every human life; true perhaps through the entire range of 
sentient life. Self-sacrifice and self-preservation are indeed 
inseparable factors in any scheme of progress in personality. 


ST RT TE a 
REVIEWS. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT AND THE NEW 
AMERICA.* 


The new President of the United States in these twelve addresses 
drawn from his speeches in the late Presidential campaign sets 
before his countrymen and countrywomen the present discontents 
of America and the remedies for them. These addresses preserve 
all the freedom and the inevitable repetitions of speeches; but, as 
edited by Mr. William Bayard Hale, they likewise give us a 
dramatic sequence and broad statements of general principles. Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson in his preface describes the book as :— 


‘“ An attempt to express the new spirit of our politics, and to set 
forth, in large terms which may stick in the imagination, what it is 
that must be done if we are to restore our politics to their full 
spiritual vigour again, and our national life, whether in trade, in 
industry, or what concerns us only as families and individuals, to 
its purity, its self-respect, and its pristine strength and freedom. 
It is a call to the patriotic, and to all who wish to be free. The 
New Freedom is only the old revived and clothed in the 
unconquerable strength of modern America.”’ 


The political and economic positions of the United States are such 
that the English people necessarily watch them with close and 
critical interest. American experiments, if they are successful, are 
apt to provoke English imitation, for they are experiments under- 
taken by scions of our stock under the shadow of our common law. 
For the same reason, perhaps, the decadence of American life 
during the last twenty years has come with a sense of shock to our 
community. Despite the vast and rapid accumulation of great 
wealth, despite the devotion of much national energy to education 
and culture, despite the activity of various forms of religious 
thought, it has become plain to every democratic observer that (to 


*The New Freedom: A Call for the Emancipation of the Generous Energies of a 
People, by Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America. Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall Ltd. (price 7s. 6d. net). 
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adopt Rousseau’s phrase) America, which was born free, is every- 
where in chains. The poverty, like the riches, of America far 
exceeds that of Europe; her social life, if in any way it is to be 
measured by the enormous divorce rate, is in a serious case; her 
initiative in all branches of activity, whether we regard science, 
literature, or art, is unnaturally restricted; her public life, whether 
it be legislative, administrative, or judicial, is honeycombed with 
corruption in its grosser as well as its subtler forms. Her boasted 
garment of liberty has gone, leaving her naked and unashamed. 
This is not our picture; it is the picture of the America of to-day 
as drawn by numberless American pens, and the new President 
does not in one particular deny its truth, or, shall we say, its truth 
ayearago? A few quotations (which we give in nocarping spirit, 
for we fully share Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s optimism as to the 
future) will show how evil the present position seems to be :— 


“‘ The originative part of America, the part of America that 
makes new enterprises, the part into which the ambitious and gifted 
working man makes his way up, the class that saves, that plans, 
that organises, that presently spreads its enterprises until they 
have a national scope and character—that middle class is being 
more and more squeezed out by the processes which we have been 
taught to call processes of prosperity.’’ 

* * * 


“* By tyranny, as we now fight it, we mean control of the law, of 
legislation and adjudication by organisations which do not repre- 
sent the people, by means which are private and selfish.”’ 

* * * 


‘* From the other side of the water, men can now hold up against 
us the reproach that we have not adjusted our lives to modern con- 
ditions to the same extent that they have adjusted theirs. I am 
very much interested in some of the reasons given by our friends 
across the Canadian border for being very shy about the reciprocity 
arrangements. They said, ‘ we are not sure whither these arrange- 
ments will lead, and we don’t care to associate too closely with 
the economic conditions of the United States until those conditions 
are as modern as ours.’ And when I resented it, and asked for 
particulars, I had, in regard to many matters, to retire from the 


debate.’’ 
* * * 


‘‘ The masters of the Government of the United States are the 
combined capitalists and manufacturers of the United States. : 
The Government of the United States at present is a foster-child of 


the special interests.”’ 
* * * 


‘‘ The great money-lenders of this country are in the arrange- 
ment with the great manufacturers of this country, and they do not 
propose to see their control of the market interfered with by out- 
siders. And who are outsiders? Why, all the rest of the people 
of the United States are outsiders. They are rapidly making us 
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outsiders with respect even of the things that come from the bosom 
of the earth, and which belong to us in a peculiar sense.”’ 
* * * 


‘* The facts of the situation amount to this : that a comparatively 
small number of men control the raw material of this country; that 
a comparatively small number of men control the water-powers 
that can be made useful for the economical production of the 
energy to drive our machinery; that that same number of men 
largely control the railroads ; that, by agreements handed around 
among themselves they control prices, and that that same group 
of men control the larger credits of the country.’”’ 


* * * 


‘* We have restricted credit, we have restricted opportunity, we 
have controlled development, and we have come to be one of the 
worst ruled, one of the most completely controlled and dominated 
governments in the civilised world—no longer a government by free 
opinion, no longer a government by conviction and the vote of the 
majority, but a government by the opinion and the duress of small 
groups of dominant men.’’ 

% ef * 


‘* Have the trusts had a soft heart for the working people of 
America? Have you found trusts that cared whether women were 
sapped of their vitality or not? Have you found trusts who are 
very scrupulous about using children in their tender years? Have 
you found trusts that were keen to protect the lungs and the health 
and the freedom of their employees? Have you found trusts that 
thought as much of their men as they did of their machinery? ”’ 

* * * 


‘There have been courts in the United States that were con- 
trolled by private interests. There have been supreme courts in 
our states, before which plain men could not get justice. There 
have been corrupt judges; there have been controlled judges; there 
have been judges who acted as other men’s servants, and not as 
the servants of the public. Ah, there are some shameful chapters 
in the story! The judicial process is the ultimate safeguard of the 
things that we must hold stable in this country.”’ 

* * * 


‘* ‘We have been in a fair way of failure—tragic failure. And we 
stand in danger of utter failure yet except we fulfil speedily the 
determination we have reached to deal with the new and subtle 
tyrannies according to their deserts. Don’t deceive yourselves for 
a moment as to the power of the great interests which now 
dominate our development. They are so great that it is almost an 
open question whether the Government of the United States can 
dominate them or not. Go one step further, make their organised 
power permanent, and it may be too late to turn back. The roads 
diverge at the point where we stand.’’ 


America, in a word, is, as the new President definitely says, 
at the crisis of her fate. Is it to be wondered at, then, that the 
democracy of England will not touch Protection at any price, and 
has driven into the wilderness the party that proposed it? Is 
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it to be wondered at that Canada will have no reciprocity with 
America? Canada, indeed, is in greater danger than we are, for 
the group or trust system is there endeavouring to throw its 
accursed tentacles over the land, and thence over England. 

Two questions arise on this remarkable book, which is issued 
just as Dr. Woodrow Wilson assumes power at the White House. 
What is his policy? Can he carry it out? In spite of the terrible 
picture of the America of to-day that he draws, he is abundantly 
optimistic as to to-morrow. He declares that ‘‘ we are upon the eve 
““of a great reconstruction. . . . The whole stupendous 
‘“programme must be publicly planned and canvassed.’’ He 
believes that the nation can ‘‘ win through to still another great 
“age without violence.’’ ‘‘I want to break up the little coterie 
*“that has determined what the Government of the nation should 
*“do.’’ ‘I hold that the Government belongs to the people, and 
“‘that they have a right to that intimate access to it which 
““will determine every turn of its policy.’’ He advocates 
political discussions by the people at large, in the school-houses 
throughout the land in the long vacation and in the long winter 
evenings. He prays for a renewed sense of public duty. He is 
determined to break up the partnerships between money and 
political power; ‘‘ to open up all the processes of our politics ’’; to 
make ‘“‘ the processes of capital’’ ‘‘as open as the processes of 
“* politics ’’ ; to make one man or one group of men responsible (as 
in England) for legislation, and to create ‘‘ responsible leadership 
“‘on the floor of our legislative halls’’; to destroy special tariff 
privileges, and to forbid special interests to ‘‘ camp in the rooms 
““of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House and the 
““ Finance Committee of the Senate.’? Dr. Wilson declares that 
“private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. And there I 
** will fight my battle. And I know how to fight it.’ He proposes to 
crush out “‘ unfair competition ’’ of every kind by law. ‘‘I hope and 
*‘intend to interfere with monopoly just as much as possible.’’ 
‘“'We purpose to prevent private monopoly by law, to see to it 
**that the methods by which monopolies have been built up are 
““legally made impossible.’’ He stands for the direct election of 
Senators; the use of the Initiative, the Referendum, and the 
Recall; a new method of judicial selection; to make political life 
a reality. Dr. Wilson declares that in the whole of America, as 
in his own State of New Jersey, a bold facing of the present 
discontents will sweep them away. He claims that there is a 
“‘ general revival of conscience’’ in America, and looks forward 
to a new America with eager hope. This country will watch, too, 

‘with eagerness, the new President cleansing the Augean stables, 
and bringing new hope to the whole Anglo-Saxon race. 
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MILESTONES." 


Mr. Gretton has produced a very useful, interesting, and original 
work. His purpose is to provide a history of the English people 
from 1880 to 1910—a record of its doings, a picture of its feelings, 
a study of tendencies, old and new. A merely political narrative, 
he truly remarks, cannot represent the interests of the normal 
Englishman. The life of the modern individual, like the life of 
the modern State, is amazingly complex, and can only be under- 
stood when all its facets are observed, both in isolation and in 
combination. The task which the famous Leipsic historian, 
Lamprecht, has undertaken for his own country, has in England 
fallen to Mr. Gretton, who is already well known as an experienced 
observer both of politics and society. 

The present volume carries us from 1880 to the eve of the Boer 
War. A history must begin somewhere, and our historian claims 
that the England we see around us is the child of the last thirty 
years. The changes in English life between 1880 and 1910 were 
changes affecting every activity of the nation, corporate and 
individual. They concerned political ideas, social habits, and 
commercial methods, religious outlook and material equipment, 
education and the housekeeper’s supplies, holidays and furnishing, 
philosophical speculation and the pursuits of a clerk’s Saturday 
afternoons. These thirty years made more difference to England 
than the mechanical inventions of the early Victorian period. 
Among the new phenomena are Imperialism, the entry of England 
into Continental politics, the enlargement of the franchise, the 
growth of vast fortunes, the emergence of economic issues, the 
breaking down of class barriers. It is typical of his method 
that he has drawn his facts and illustrations very largely from the 
files of the Times and the reflecting mirror of Punch. 

The opening chapter, entitled “‘The Beginning of the 
‘**Eighties,’’ sketches the world of Parliament and society, religion 
and business, literature and labour; but each of the nineteen years 
embraced in this volume has a chapter to itself. This meticulous 
adherence to chronology is somewhat irritating to the reader who 
finds different stages of such subjects as the occupation of Egypt, 
the Irish Question, or the Parnell Commission sandwiched in 
between rival topics in successive chapters. But against the 
occasional lack of synthetic treatment of large political issues must 
be set the value to the student of the accurate dating of numberless 
changes in our social life. Mr. Gretton’s searchlight sweeps the 
whole horizon, and nothing is too small for his notice if it contri- 


* A Modern History of the English People, by R. H. Gretton. Vol. I., 1880-1898 
Grant Richards, 1913. 
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butes to explain the atmosphere, influence, or direction of national 
growth. We hear not only of literature and art, of the Church and 
the stage, but of electric-light and motor-cars, of housing and 
cremation, of music-halls and margarine. Even Jumbo has a page 
to himself. It is the study of life and thought, of society and 
manners, that has evidently most interested the author, and that 
will most interest his readers. His judgments are sensible and 
moderate, without being coldly impersonal. We shall look 
forward with interest to a picture of our own decade and to a valua- 
tion of the idols and ideals of the moment, painted by a skilful and 
not unkindly hand. 
G, P.G, 


* * * 


Pitt or RU MOODSOR OUREN VIGTORTAR 


** The unique record of the Girlhood of a Queen,’’ as Lord Esher 
describes the hundred volumes from which he has made such 
excellent selections, was begun when the Princess Victoria was 
only thirteen years old, under the direction of the Duchess of 
Kent, and her governess, Fraulein Lehzen. The entries for a child 
of such tender years are extraordinarily painstaking and exact. 
The hours of starting and arriving at her destination, of rising and 
going to bed, are given toa minute. Written as they were under 
supervision, the journals are simple records of daily life; but even 
thus, the reader has glimpses of the soul of a Princess, proud and 
headstrong, affectionate, if sometimes perverse. The childish 
records of events begin in her schoolroom days, and continue after 
her accession till the last entry, on the day of her marriage. 

Lord Esher’s parallel with Queen Elizabeth is not convincing. 
The Tudor Princess, whose girlhood was shadowed by the axe and 
who was exposed to the coarse familiarities of Admiral Seymour, 
had a very different childhood from that of Queen Victoria, who 
never slept out of her mother’s room, or walked downstairs without 
her hand being held, till she came to the throne. Queen Victoria 
always spoke of her childhood as a very sad one, though the journals 
certainly do not convey that impression. Doubtless, the strong 
dislike to the Duchess of Kent shown by King William and 
Queen Adelaide, and the influence of Sir John Conroy, whom she 
detested, on her mother, were very real troubles to the high-spirited 
little Princess. On the other hand, the education of Elizabeth was 
far in advance of that of Victoria, which would certainly not have 


*The Girlhood of Queen Victoria: A Selection from Her Majesty's Diaries 
between the Years 1832 and 1840. Published by authority of His Majesty the King. 
Edited by Viscount Esher, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. In two vols. John Murray (price 
36s. net). 
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satisfied Roger Ascham. ‘‘ The galaxy of stars, some rising, some 
‘* falling, on the intellectual firmament at her birth,’’ did not shine 
on the very narrow and middle-class education thought suitable by 
the Dean of Chester and Fraulein Lehzen. On the other hand, 
the care which surrounded her was admirable, and in every way 
the high tone of morality and domestic virtue which characterised 
the long and blameless life of Queen Victoria may be traced to the 
training and ceaseless vigilance of her mother. The faults in 
grammar and diction in the journals are numerous, possibly from 
her German surroundings, but it is surprising that the Dean of 
Chester did not pay more attention to her compositions. ‘* The 
‘likest I have seen,’’ ‘‘at his arm’’ instead of ‘‘on his arm,”’ 
‘take their dinner,’ ‘‘ ended in the Quinsy,’”’ and many other 
equally inelegant sentences occtir. In music and painting she 
attained a certain proficiency, which gave her great pleasure in 
later years; novels were taboo, but theatres and the opera were 
constantly visited. 

‘‘ The Royal progresses,’’ which so irritated King William, had 
an excellent effect in widening the Princess’s mental horizon, 
making her acquainted not only with some of the great families 
who were to be her subjects, but also with the country and towns 
over which she was to rule. At sixteen she went to Ascot for the 
first time, and in the Royal procession. The next year, the 
Princes Ernest and Albert of Saxe-Coburg came to Kensington 
Palace, at the instance of King Leopold, who had long planned a 
marriage between the Princess and Prince Albert. King William, 
however, had his own plans for his niece, to whom he proposed 
the younger son of the Prince of Orange. 

Of English literature she knew nothing, and though speaking 
and reading French, German, and Italian, does not appear to have 
known the masterpieces in these languages any better than those 
in her own. Lord Esher notes that up to her accession, she had 
not been brought in contact with men or women of exceptional gifts, 
and was purposely and properly kept away from politics. It is 
difficult for this generation to realise the intense feeling, the 
enthusiasm aroused by the girl Queen in her first public 
appearances, and at her Levées. So small, and yet so dignified, 
so modest, yet self-possessed, that Sir Robert Peel was amazed, 
and Lord Melbourne charmed, at her demeanour. Nothing is 
more striking in these journals than the way in which, apparently 
without effort, the young Queen shook off the ‘‘ trammels of 
‘“ pupilage ’’’ on her accession—met and questioned distinguished 
men, whose standards of life were far higher than any she had 
known. Up to that date her journals were written for her mother, 
afterwards for herself, 
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It is impossible in this review to do more than touch on the life 
of the Princess between 1832, when the journals were begun, and 
1840, when the joy-bells for her marriage were ringing as she made 
her last entry in them. The place in her daughter’s life, hitherto 
held by the Duchess of Kent, was now taken by King Leopold, 
whose devotion and wisdom were never failing; and Lord 
Melbourne, to whom the Queen gave the enthusiastic admiration 
of a young girl for a middle-aged man whose talents and 
personality were exceptional, and who placed them unreservedly at 
her service. 

Nothing is more striking in the journals than the development 
of the Queen under Lord Melbourne’s guidance. The girlish 
ecstasies of rapturous admiration of friends, plays, and books—the 
joy of her six chargers—and her Windsor uniform and splendid 
dresses are dropped, and résumés of political situations alternate 
with remarks and criticisms of Lord Melbourne, always ending in 
peeans of praise of ‘‘ the kindest, best, and tenderest-hearted man I 
‘““ know, and so truly kind to me.’’ By his chivalrous devotion to 
his young Sovereign, by his absolute steadfastness to his duty of 
training her in the art of government, and by his fairness to his 
political opponents, he gained the approval of Whig and Tory 
alike. Few men of equal ability could have filled such a many- 
sided position with the sagacity, patience, and tact of Lord 
Melbourne. The strong prejudices of the young Queen were 
combated with parental firmness, but with a deference that could not 
fail to charm. In Lord Esher’s words, ‘‘he never forgot that the girl, 
““to whom he was acting as guardian and tutor, was the Sovereign 
“of these Realms; to the young Queen he was Roger Ascham 
*‘and Lord Burleigh in one, and in petto.”’ 

In the bedchamber plot, the initial mistake of placing only Whig 
ladies in position in the Queen’s household was made by Lord 
Melbourne. Sir Robert Peel’s reasonable request that some of 
them should be replaced by ladies of his party when the Tories 
came in was met by an autocratic refusal by the Queen, and Sir 
Robert refused to take office. Later, when he came in, the Queen 
had seen her mistake, and both she and the Prince Consort became 
much attached to both Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington. 
That Lord Melbourne’s judgment was not infallible was shown by 
his opposition to the Children’s Factory Act, his opinion that 
education led to crime, and that philanthropy was a mistake. 
When the Queen (at eighteen) thought there were too many 
railways, Lord Melbourne agreed, “‘ regretting the shares he had 
‘* taken, as railroads brought in a bad lot, who minded neither Lord 
“nor laws, and commit every species of violence.’’ 

King Leopold’s efforts to influence his niece in politics were not 
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successful, the young Queen tenaciously holding her own. The 
visits of her German relations and the Russian Grand Dukes were 
a great happiness to her. She somewhat pathetically told Lord 
Melbourne that ‘‘ she must sometimes laugh and play with those of 
‘her own age.’’ The proposed visit of Prince Albert was 
supported by King Leopold, but not by Lord Melbourne, who 
disliked the Coburg connection, the Queen maintaining it better 
to marry a foreign Prince than an English subject. As the Royal 
Family always spoke German among themselves this is easily 
understood. 

The Queen was completely captivated by Prince Albert. 
*‘ Albert’s beauty is most striking,’’ she writes. ‘‘He is so 
‘‘ amiable and unaffected, and very fascinating.’’ She told King 
Leopold she felt much happiness was before her. King Leopold 
expressed his satisfaction by the Nunc Dimittis! The courtship 
progressed apace, and the Queen told Lord Melbourne she had 
made up her mind ‘‘to marry dearest Albert’’; he replied that 
**the country would receive it well, and she would be much more 
“comfortable, for a woman cannot stand alone for long in whatever 
““ situation she is. Then I asked if I had not better tell Albert of 
*“my decision soon, to which Lord M. agreed. How? I asked; in 
““general such things were done the other way, which made 
*“Lord M. laugh.’’ During the feverish months between her 
engagement and her marriage, Lord Melbourne was the same kind 
fatherly counsellor, smoothing irritation, shielding her as far as 
might be from the worry inseparable from party Government, 
till on her marriage Prince Albert became her Permanent Minister, 
and their union was complete. But the reaction from the strain 
of the four years of loyal and affectionate devotion told heavily on 
Lord Melbourne, who would not have been human had he not felt 
the difference, especially when the Tories came in, and Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington became the trusted friends and 
advisers of the Queen and Prince Albert. His work was done, but 
the training remained, and the results were seen in the wise 
moderation and scrupulous fair dealing which characterised 
Queen Victoria’s long and noble reign. 


* *% * 


EDINBURGH TOWN.* 


Mr. Francis Watt has done good service, both to history and 
literature, in giving the world these two Edinburgh books: the 


* (1) Edinburgh and the Lothians, by Francis Watt. With twelve illustrations 
in colour by Walter Dexter, R.B.A. Messrs. Methuen (price ros. 6d. net). 

(2) The Book of Edinburgh Anecdote, by Francis Watt. With 33 illustrations. 
Messrs. Foulis (price 5s. net). 
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first bringing, as it does, from the vasty deep of time, old 
Edinburgh and all that it meant in the material, intellectual, and 
spiritual life of old days, and placing it beside the Edinburgh that 
has come into being in modern times; the second giving us the 
men and women, with their very words, who lived in and gave 
their being to Edinburgh and Scotland in days ancient and modern. 
Mr. Watt has reconstructed Edinburgh and peopled it with the 
brilliant scholars, the mighty lawyers, the great men of letters, the 
supreme artists, the famous women who have stamped their 
learning and their gifts into the memories of men. To recommend 
these books is a pleasure handed on. To those who know 
Edinburgh both volumes will give a new knowledge; while those 
who do not know it will hasten there forthwith. Old Edinburgh 
hardly exists in the flesh to-day, save in mummy form: the 
Canongate, indeed, is a loathsome mummy that does not, in fact, 
recall the past :— | 


““The movement towards better things that is evident in the 
High Street and round the Castle has not yet reached here. Are 
those frowsy jades or bloated hags that hang listlessly around the 
close ‘‘ fits’’ the rightful successors of the gay and frolicsome 
ladies, the subject of many an old song, many a courtly stave, that 
rings in your head as you pace the stones? 

““ As I came down the Canongate, 
I heard a lassie sing.”’ 
But to-day the daughters of music are mute. And again :— 
‘* The lasses of the Canongate, 
Oh, they are wondrous nice ; 
They winna gie a single kiss, 
But for a double price.”’ 

‘« Time has blunted the point of that hit, which remains obscure. 
And where, too, has gone the elusive and seductive Bonny Molly 
Lee? 

‘* And we’re a’ gaun East and wet 
We’ re a’ gaun agee, 
We’re a’ gaun East and West, 
Courtin’ Molly Lee.’’ 

‘‘ Her very ghost has shivered, and fled those grimy ways. The 
most terrible thing on the Canongate are the faces of the women. 
and in odd contrast, almost overhead, is the great park and hill, 
and silent nooks at hand, yet how far removed! And still nearer 
and closer, and on the same soil, is Holyrood. Nature, history, 
letters, and romance are there in the very grime.”’ 


A word or two must be said as to the scope of these books. Mr. 
Watt opens the first volume with an historical sketch of Edinburgh. 
He then takes us to the castle of to-day, gives us her annals. We 
next pass to Holyrood and her story, to the High-street and 
Canongate, their closes and houses, to Parliament Close, to the 
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Grass Market, the Cowgate, the University, to Arthur’s Seat, and 
the New Town. We have a chapter on Edinburgh churches, a 
glimpse of her churchyard and the resurrection men. Our flesh 
is made to creep by the stories of Major Weir and Deacon Brodie, 
now famous in literature. Literature and art come in for appre- 
ciative notice, while the nine chapters devoted to the Lothians and 
their history will attract all lovers of literature and Scotland. 
But the total effect of Edinburgh on the mind is deepened by Mr. 
Watt’s second volume—the book of Edinburgh anecdote. Here 
we have the stories, the rare and deathless stories of the Scottish 
lawyers, and excellent reading they make. Who can forget 
Monboddo, Kames, Braxfield, John Clerk, Henry Erskine? Mr. 
Watt writes of them all with intimate knowledge. But his 
knowledge is endless; extending from lawyers to ecclesiastics, from 
churchmen to teachers, from teachers to doctors, kings, and the 
arts, and then to the women, and even to the ghosts who haunt 
the stones of the ancient town. The books are admirable and 
written with a literary touch all too rare to-day. 


* ¥ * 


MOLIERE AND RESTORATION COMEDY.* 


This recent contribution of American scholarship to the 
interesting question of French influence in England will be found 
by the public at large readable enough and even brilliant in parts. 
Students of literature may show some distrust, the comparative 
failure of recent investigations in the same field being still fresh 
in their minds. Where Mr. Lee could bring the patient industry 
of his latest book to upset most of Mr. Upham’s theories without 
himself coming to fairly solid conclusions, there Mr. Miles may 
not find it too hard not to have achieved complete success. Sixty 
pages of rather wandering considerations on France, her 
politics and literature, on the philosophy of Moliére, are 
rather tiresome to wade through if we cannot expect 
substantial fare to reward the long journey. The grain we 
find is not altogether unmixed with chaff. We daresay a study of 
post-Elizabethan literature may be necessary for research in 
Restoration-drama, but we should not willingly admit that the 
one explains the other. For the eighteen years without cakes and 
ale did bring about a change, if not in literature directly, at least 
in the public. And it appears to us that the public is the great 
passive element which helps to shape tradition. Now, if Mr. Miles 
had shared this view, he might still have allowed more largely 


*The Influence of Moliére on RestorationComedy. By D. H. Miles. (Colum- 
bia University Press.) 
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for Ben Jonson’s influence after 1660. We wonder why he should 
demur at such time-honoured conclusions as those about Moliére’s 
resemblance to Ben Jonson. Surely, his reasons for this would 
have been as welcome as his lengthy disquisitions of Moliére’s 
ethics, which may safely be left to the specialist, to Jeannel, or to 
Wechssler, or to the numerous critics who are studying Moliére 
from the French point of view. Rigal, Lefranc, and Lafenestre, 
Wolff, Brander Matthews are equal to the task. Did Moliére 
really bring about a change from the extraordinary to the natural ? 
It may be held that his farces and italianising comedies are pretty 
artificial. It may also be hinted that perhaps the reason why the 
Misanthrope, Tartue, or the Femmes Savantes often skirt the 
brink of tragedy, is just the extraordinary character of the 
incidents, so stirring as to lay bare the deepest soul of man, which, 
asa rule, it takes the tragic muse to reach. Mr. Miles’s indictment 
of the Restoration public as less representative than that of 
Dekker’s generation is hardly convincing. Leastways might we 
claim more definite proofs in support than a statement of Pepys, 
quoted twice, but contradicted by Pepys himself in a place which 
must have escaped the author’s attention. The belief that after 
all the Restoration dramatist wrote for his public as well as for 
his patrons may be corroborated by the example of Moliére 
himself. He was bourgeois; who more than he? Still, few were 
more absolutely dependent on the aristocracy. We should have 
liked to hear more of the Playhouse to be Let which, however 
wretched, is the first translation of Moliére in Europe. 
Medbourne’s Tartuffe gets treated rather hardly. The stychomythic 
dialogue (which Mr. Miles christens staccato conversation) might 
have been traced to the battledore and shuttlecock movement of 
heroic plays and, in the last instance, to Seneca. The list of 
borrowings from Moliére should be welcome. Incomplete as it 
is, it marks quite an advance on the very untrustworthy record 
of ‘‘literary conveyance’’ from Moliére which critics, from 
Langbaine down to our latest literary historians, have kept 
compiling and reprinting. Some minor omissions may still be 
noted. Flecknoe’s Damoiselles a la Mode should have been read; 
also Lacy’s Dumb Lady, where no borrowings from l’Amour 
Médecin are to be found, no more than any trace of Scapin, which 
was performed two years after Lacy’s farce had been staged. 
Caryll’s Sir Salomon was first printed in 1671, not 1691. 
However, these shortcomings should not detract very much from 
a book which, imperfect as it is, may still be called the best con- 
tribution to the international study of Moliére as yet published. 


Jei1-GILLET. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Dr. Edgar James Banks, the Field Director of the Expedition of the 
Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago to Babylonia, has 
given us in his account of ‘‘ Bismya, or the Lost City of Adab : A Story of 
‘‘ Adventure, of Exploration, and of Excavation among the Ruins of the 
‘‘ oldest of the Buried Cities of Babylonia ’’ (Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, price 21s. net) a book of real fascination and research. As a 
representative of the Chicago University Oriental Exploration Fund, he 
obtained at Constantinople (after three years of ceaseless and fruitless 
effort) the Sultan’s Jradé for research in Babylonia, as a result of a 
fortunate difficulty between the Porte and Washington. The Jradé was 
issued on October 3rd, 1903. Three weeks later, Dr. Banks, with a 
Turkish officer and a kavass, started for Beirut and Damascus, and 
thence across the desert through the ruins of Palmyra (discovered in 
1678) ‘‘ into the Euphrates valley, to the Mesopotamian city of Deir.’’ 
The party pushed along the right shore of the Euphrates into a cholera- 
infected area, and were quarantined in Anah. They crossed the river at 
Feluja, passed the plain leading to the Tigris, and so reached Bagdad 
in thirty days from Damascus. The pictures of the town (‘‘ an intricate 
‘““ network of winding lanes ’’) are more attractive than the place itself, 
reeking as it does with filth. The Bagdad Jew is different in various 
ways from the Jews of the West, but the type is unmistakable. From 
Bagdad the party passed to Hillah, near the fascinating site of 
Babylon, and on to Immam Jasim, to Devanieh, to Affeg (near the ruins 
of Nippur) into the land of the Bedier Arabs, of bad repute but of 
excellent hospitality. The mounds of Bismya were at hand, the shape- 
less ridges and valleys that marked the site of a lost city. Work was 
begun on December 22nd, 1903. It was at once found that they were 
dealing with a city belonging to the third millennium before our era. The 
details of the work of exploration will fascinate the amateur, and inform 
the professional antiquarian. The goddess of the city in the year 
2,350 B.C., was Nin-har-sag—the lady of the mountain peak—and the 
king, Dungi King of Ur. On January 26th, 1903, was discovered ‘‘ the 
‘* oldest statue in the world,’’ that of Da-uda, said to be 6,000 years old. 
An inscription on it gave the king’s name, and the name of the city— 
Adab, a city that Hammurabi had once restored. This find was, indeed, 
of supreme value. The excavation of the Semitic quarter of the town is 
also of great interest. This short notice cannot do justice to the energy, 
skill, learning, and patience that Dr. Banks brought to his difficult task. 
The publication of his work is indeed a notable fact in the history of 


archeology. 
* * * 


We have before us two books about Holland, each of singular charm. 
The first is Mr. E. Keble Chatterton’s ‘‘ Through Holland in the Vivette: 
‘* The Cruise of a 4-tonner from the Solent to the Zuyder Zee, through 
‘‘the Dutch Waterways . . . with over 60 Illustrations, Harbour 
‘« Plans, and Charts ’’ (Messrs. Seely, Service & Co., price 6s. net). It 
is a yachtsman’s book, the book of a daring, resourceful mariner, with a 
clear, capable mind, an invaluable pair of hands, and a first-class prose 
style. His sailing mate, Mr. Norman S. Carr, is not less efficient, and is 
as handy with his clever pencil, as the author of ‘‘ Down Channel in the 
‘ Vivette ’’ is with his pen. The aim of the travellers was to get all the 
joys of seamanship and sailing, and at the same time to see Holland from 
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the inside, so to speak, to find out her less familiar inland ports and lonely 
villages, and to know the quiet, happy world of silent, cleanly, hospitable 
people that lies along the unfamiliar Dutch waterways. Of the Vivette 
we are told that she “‘ is a 4-ton cutter, with the accommodation of many 
‘a boat of twice her tonnage ; that she measures 25 ft. all over, 21 ft. on 
*‘ the water-line, 74 ft. extreme beam, and draws 4 ft. 3 in. She is an 
““ excellent sea-boat, and by no means slow. She likes a breeze, and is as 
““ stiff as a house. She has a somewhat full-bodied midship section, a 
““ cut-away forefoot, with a certain amount of flare for’ard, and a short, 
“* elliptical counter. In most respects she is a small edition of the Bristol 
“Channel pilot cutters.’’? She can sleep three. An 8-foot brown lug- 
sailed pram dinghy, carrying a dagger centre-plate, is towed astern. In 
this cutter Mr. Chatterton and Mr. Carr, in the summer of 1910, sailed 
from Southampton Water to Ramsgate, and thence to Calais, and on to 
Ostend, to the great harbour of Flushing and the waterways where there 
is no custom-house for yachts. Flushing is still old Holland in dress 
and manners, and the same is true of Middelburg, and charming, quiet 
Veere, but of no other place till the Zuyder Zee is reached. The story of 
the run from Veere to that wholly out-of-the-world spot, Numansdorp, is 
a study of really fine seamanship. The yachtsmen performed a miracle 
in getting through without a pilot. So they passed to Dordrecht, 
Gouwe, Amsterdam, Haarlem, the English Channel, and home. This log 
is a perfect guide, in elaborate detail, for future yachtsmen, but it is 
also a book to dream over and enjoy. 

The second book is a child’s book, ‘‘ The Dutch Twins’’ 
(Messrs. Constable, price 3s. 6d. net), written and exquisitely 
illustrated by Miss Lucy Fitch Perkins, an American lady. It 
gives us the daily life of Kit and Kat (Christopher and Katherine) 
Vedder, the children of a farmer and market-gardener in the country 
not far from the Hague. We see the whole family life, obviously drawn 
from an actual family, and it is an extraordinarily realistic piece of work. 
The reader is absolutely in Dutch atmosphere from the first page to the 
last, and Vrouw Vedder, the proud mother of the twins, and her parents 
and her husband are drawn with a vividness worthy of Dickens. The 
book appeals to grown-ups as much as to children, and is a very real 
supplement to Mr. Chatterton’s book. 


saree ee Oe 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The translation of Professor Ruffini’s important work on ‘‘ Religious 
‘“ Liberty ’’ (Williams and Norgate, 1912) will be warmly welcomed by 
students of history and theology, for no work in any language deals so 
fully with one of the most interesting chapters in the life of humanity. 
Beginning with a brief sketch of classical and medieval theory and 
practice, the narrative broadens with the Reformation, which con- 
tributed to the advance of religious liberty without desiring it, and the 
intolerance of the early reformers led to the noble protests of Castellion, 
Laelius, and Faustus Socinus ; the 17th century witnessed the efforts of 
the Arminians and the Independents, the 18th the rise of rationalism. 
Every country in Europe is described, and the fortunes of toleration in 
America are carefully traced. In addition to studies of leaders of opinion 
such as Spinoza and Roger Williams, Locke and Lessing, the author 
supplies a mass of valuable and little-known information on the literature 
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and legislation of the minor States of Europe. The treatise, ample 
though it is, does not pretend to cover the whole ground. He shows how 
religious liberty originated and developed, and how far it has been in- 
corporated in legislation. He excludes the story of persecution, and only 
makes brief reference to the influence of rationalism, which, as Professor 
Bury indicates in a striking preface, has been of incalculable importance 
in facilitating, first, toleration, and then liberty. The Professor makes 
his own standpoint clear in the introductory chapter on Fundamental 
Ideas. Religious liberty takes sides neither with faith nor with disbelief. 
It is not, like Freethought, a philosophical idea or principle, nor, like 
ecclesiastical liberty, a theological idea or principle, but an idea and a 
principle essentially juridical. The 19th century, he declares in the 
epilogue, played a very modest part in the development of the conception, 
for its heights and depths had been already sounded. The task of the 
present and the future is to extend its application where it is still resisted 


and ignored, 
* *% % 


It is very difficult honestly to criticise a book such as ‘‘ The Oxford 
‘‘ Book of Victorian Verse ’’ (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, price 
7s. 6d. net), chosen by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, the first King Edward 
VII. Professor of English Literature at Cambridge. Taste in verse varies 
from mind to mind, and while, frankly, many of the poems withdrawn 
from oblivion by ‘‘ Q.’s’’ kindly hand seem to the present writer quite 
unworthy of preservation, on the other hand, ‘‘ Q.’s ’’ answer naturally 
would be, ‘‘ the selection is my deliberate judgment, and I am quite con- 
“tent to let time decide.’’ De gustibus. This, of course, only applies 
to the margin of poems, a very large margin, over and above the poems 
about which all critics agree. Very many of such poems are included, and 
the whole anthology has, at any rate, this value, that it will let the next age 
know how the present age, through the mind of a delightful author and 
critic, regarded the meaning of the word “‘ poetry.’’ Against one thing 
in the anthology we do protest, and that is the inclusion in a volume of 
Victorian verse of the work of a number of current little poets. It 
would be invidious, and perhaps absurd, to name any of them, but they 
are not Victorian, and very often they are not poets in the sense of 
‘‘ makers,’’? and yet some of these little people are given more space 
than is devoted to Clough or Whitman. Poets, like wine, need to 
mature in obscurity. The modern poetaster, however, takes no interest 
in posthumous fame, and his only obscurity is in his verse. However, 
Sir Arthur’s volume contains too many good poems that have stood the 
only true critical test—Time—to be altogether neglected or condemned. 

x x * 


Another anthology, this time a tiny one, entitled ‘‘In our Lady’s 
‘* Praise,’? compiled by Dr. E. Hermitage Day, with a foreword by Lord 
Halifax (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., price 2s. net), is open to the 
same criticism as the Victorian volume. The collection of ancient and 
modern poems on the deathless theme of the Virgin Mary is blurred by 
the inclusion of some recent rubbish, which can only be called poetry 
because it certainly is not prose. The volume, however, includes some 
modern poems of note by Newman, Keble, de Vere, Neale, and Rossetti, 
and may well find a market. 

% * * 

Professor W. J. Ashley’s preface to Mr. Edward Cadbury’s volume 
entitled ‘‘ Experiments in Industrial Organisation ’’ (Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co., price 5s. net) dwells on the economic principle that in the 
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organisation of labour by a great firm it is desirable to respect 
‘“ industrial independence ’’ while treating the workpeople as citizens 
and not machines; in other words, to abolish the patriarchal government 
of labour and yet retain the human element in labour. The Bournville 
Works have undoubtedly been carried on with ‘‘ a sense of social duty,’’ 
and this, in fact, has ‘‘ paid,’’ both as an advertisement (for purchasers, 
being human, prefer goods produced under humane conditions) and as a 
factor that reduces expenses in view of the elimination of friction. Mr. 
Cadbury, in nine chapters, deals with the selection, education, and 
government and payment of employees, with organisation, with methods 
of recreation, with industrial conditions, and with general conclusions. 
He is convinced that the hours of the women and girls should not 
““exceed forty-eight per week; that it is necessary for compulsory 
education to be brought to bear on young employees—the scheme of 
education, physical and mental and technical, in force at Bournville 
should be studied with the closest care by all large employers ; that 
Trade Unionism is to be welcomed, not ignored ; that ‘‘ employers should 
** recognise their duties as well as their rights.’’ The book, as a practical 
statement of the social work done by a highly successful firm, and done 
with results that have beyond all doubt benefited both employers and 
employed, deserves close consideration from both employers and 
economists. The views of the new President of the United States on its 
industrial conditions should be considered in connection with this book. 


* * * 


The third issue of ‘‘ The Methodist’s Who’s Who ”’ (Charles H. Kelly, 
price 3s. 6d. net) shows an increase of 150 pages on the original issue of 
1910. It isa book that will prove of real use to all Methodists, at home 
and abroad. Indeed, a communion that possesses over 55,000 ministers, 
100,000 lay preachers, 9,000,000 church members and probationers, and 
32,000,000 adherents scattered through all the continents, needs some 
connecting machinery such as is represented by this book. We are 
approaching the second centenary (1929) of the birth of Methodism at 
Oxford, and its importance, both in its Wesleyan and Episcopalian forms, 
as an agency of evangelical truth grows more significant as years go 
by. John Wesley defined Christian perfection as ‘‘ the humble, gentle, 
‘* patient love of God and our neighbour, ruling our tempers, words, and 
‘* actions.’’ Any Church that strives to carry into action this definition 
has indeed the world as its parish. 


* * *% 


It is necessary to record the publication of an account by Mr. James 
H. Blount (Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, price 15s. net) of ‘‘ The 
‘* American occupation of the Philippines,’’ but the style of the writer is 
not very inspiring. The historian who begins a sentence, ‘‘ The milk in 
‘* the cocoanut is this,’’ is not likely to be read for his style, while some 
of the irony (cf. p. 42) is rather painful reading. But Mr. Blount was 
through the war that led to annexation, and he was a district judge in 
the Philippines for four years, and therefore writes with weight when he 
protests against an annexation which Admiral Dewey never intended, 
and pleads for freedom for a race that is really a nation, and one fully 
fit for self-government. ‘‘ We ought to give the Filipinos their inde- 
‘* pendence, even if we have to guarantee it them.’’ The book, though 
we criticise its style, is a powerful indictment of the whole policy of 
annexation. But the annexation has done this: ‘‘ In fourteen years we 
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‘“ have welded the Filipinos into a political whole. . . a unit for 
‘“‘Home Rule.’’ The sooner they have Home Rule, the better for 
America, and perhaps the better for her honour. It was one thing to 
liberate the Filipinos from the governance of Spain; it was another 
thing to step into ill-fitting Spanish shoes, and take away the new-won 
liberty, the liberty that the bravery of the Filipinos as well as the guns 
of Admiral Dewey won for the islands. 


* * * 


We have before us ‘‘ The Advertisers’ A. B.C.: The Standard 
Advertisement Directory, 1913’’ (Messrs. T. B. Browne, 163, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., price 10s. 6d. net). It is an annual volume (this 
is the twenty-seventh issue) of vast proportions, and, we should think, of 
growing usefulness to the patient army of advertisers. The volume 
opens with a section containing advertisement specimens, so to speak, 
to guide the advertiser as to form ; next a series of articles on the whole 
art of advertisement ; thirdly, we have an account of the trade of the 
United Kingdom with the British Dominions oversea ; next section deals 
with the Press of the United Kingdom, the Colonies, India, and foreign 
lands. These detailed directories of the newspapers of the world occupy 
over 500 pages of print, and give the astonished onlooker some idea of 
the universality of the Press to-day. The book is a monument com- 
memorating a type of trading activity that was totally unknown to the 


ancient world. 
* * * 


The volume entitled ‘‘ Georgian Poetry, 1911-12 ’’ (The Poetry Book 
Shop, London, price 3s. 6d.) is certainly not negligible, and in some 
ways it may prove important as a forerunner of the revival in poetry 
for which all critics are waiting. There is no absolutely new note in the 
book. It opens with a fine poem by Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, 
entitled ‘‘ The Sale of Saint Thomas,’’ and perhaps Mr. Abercrombie 
will not be offended when we say that the influence of both Shakespeare 
and Browning is visible in the technique, as well as in the thought of 
the poem. There are lines of splendid merit in it, and we shall watch 
Mr. Abercrombie’s future efforts with interest and expectation. Mr. 
Gordon Bottomley’s work is perhaps less excellent technically, but it 
has a large promise, and the lines entitled ‘‘ Babel : The Gate of God ’”’ 
are weird, new, and fascinating. Mr. John Masefield gives us a poem 
entitled ‘‘ Biography,’’ which is fresh with the freshness of the sea and 
direct experience, and has therefore an inevitable charm, begotten 
rather of the sense of fact than of imagination. Mr. Harold Monroe 
has a note of his own, a lyric note, that needs development and the open 
air. He at present depends rather on Wordsworth than on his own 
experience. The volume contains a good deal of work that is wild, 
unconcentrated, and very far from that sense of spiritual reality which is 
the essence of all high poetry. This wild work is, moreover, not really 
original. We hear Coleridge and Poe calling through it, though the 
verse retains little of their genius. However, the volume, as we have 
said, is not negligible, and is, perhaps, the more interesting from the 
fact that, despite its date, it contains at its best the note of the best 
Victorian period. 

* * * 

Mr. Tighe Hopkins, in his volume entitled, ‘‘ Wards of the State: An 

‘* Unofficial View of the Prison and the Prisoner ’’ (Messrs. Herbert & 
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Daniel, price ros. 6d. net), dwells on the utter failure of the prison 
system, so far as the future of the prisoners, at any rate, is concerned. 
The punishment, the prison work, the reforming influences—all, all are 
a failure. The man or woman who has served a term, in theory, has as 
clearly wiped out the crime as if the Crown had issued a pardon. But 
that is not so in practice. The released prisoner either creeps into a 
hole and dies, or repeats his crime. The latter is the terrible fact. The 
punishment has not deterred the criminal. We do not propose to 
criticise this book. The point of view is one that is important. But 
we must remember that the punishment of A may deter B. In some 
cases this does justify severe punishment, or physical punishment, such 
as flogging. But it is plain enough that our prison system does not do 
all that can be done, and that many are sent to prison who should not 
be sent there. There is, however, progress in that direction. We are 
keeping young people out of police courts and prisons now, and as time 
goes on it may be possible to use a more humanising influence with the 
actual prisoner. But the legislator and the judge have to ask: What 
will deter men who are tempted, as the prisoner was tempted, from dving 
what he has done? That is the problem. Dare we make prison charming 
when crime is so horrible? Improvement may be a failure so far as the 
prisoners are concerned ; but is it a failure so far as others who might 
be prisoners are concerned? The dilemma is almost insoluble. But 
Mr. Hopkins’s book earnestly states the case for ameliorating prison 
conditions, and for making punishment a process of betterment, morally, 
mentally, and economically. 
* * * 


Mrs. Josephine Pitcairne Knowles’s book, ‘‘ The Upholstered Cage ”’ 
(Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 6s.) is bound to create a great 
interest in the numberless ‘‘ cages,’’ or middle-class homes, where girls 
grow up, inadequately educated, without anything that can be called an 
outfit for life, without proper means to support them if the death of 
parents leaves them unmarried. Mrs. Knowles’s book will doa great deal 
of good if it really makes parents realise that in the matter of education 
there should be equality between sons and daughters, and that inequality 
of education is not corrected by the leaving of the bulk of the family 
money to the unmarried daughters, as is sometimes done. Every girl, 
as well as every boy, requires such an educational outfit for life that she 
can, if necessary, earn her own living, and will be able, in any event to 
turn her mind and her hand, as well as her heart, to making the world 
fitter and better. We think that parents of all classes, but more 
especially the parents of the great middle class, should take this to 
heart ; but, after all, much depends on the girls themselves, and, with the 
fine training now offered by the great high schools and secondary schools 
throughout the country, every girl who is not merely a discontented 
grumbler, willing to throw on parents the blame that belongs to herself, 
should be able to secure the training she needs. The manifold exaggera- 
tions to be found in this book may merely encourage the grumbler, 
without helping the great principle which Mrs. Knowles advocates. 

* % x 


We must note the publication of the ‘‘ Life of Francis Paget, Bishop 
‘© of Oxford, and Chancellor of the Order of the Garter,’? by Mr. 
Stephen Paget and Mr. J. M. C. Crumm. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury supplies an enthusiastic introduction, in which he dwells on Dr. 
Paget’s ‘‘ power of lucid exposition, his ready and scholarly grace 
‘‘of diction, his close acquaintance with the masters of Anglican 
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‘theology . . . his historical and liturgical knowledge, his un- 
‘‘ failing courtesy, his quiet resourcefulness.’’ The Archbishop also 
dwells on his efforts to supply the spiritual needs of Western Canada, 
and of the true spirituality of the Bishop’s life. Francis Paget was 
the second son of the surgeon Sir James Paget, and was born in 1851. 
He died at the age of only sixty, in the year 1911. His active life 
and all that it meant for individuals and for the Church is set forth 
in this full and helpful book. 


* * * 


“* The Little World of an Indian District Officer ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, 
price 8s. 6d. net.) by Mr. R. Carstairs (who tells us with promising 
modesty, ‘‘I am a member of the Indian Civil Service, who, after 
““ serving for nearly twenty-nine years, with credit, but without distinc- 
‘“ tion, retired in the year 1903 ’’) is the story of the circumstances which 
led to the production of his scheme for ‘‘ blending the will of the British 
““nation with the will of the people among whom I worked.’’ Mr. 
Carstairs believes, and rightly believes, that it is the ‘‘ little ’’ things, the 
details of administration, for instance, that matter. Knowing, as he 
does, that ultimate principle is necessarily implied in the elements of 
government, Mr. Carstairs describes his sphere of influence and control, 
the forces, and particularly the landlord or feudal forces at play in that 
sphere, the work of his many years, and the notable events that affected 
his work. The book is one of real importance, and should be closely 
studied by those responsible in England for the over-government of 


India. 
* * * 


Miss Ella C. Sykes, in her valuable book, ‘‘ Home Help in Canada ”’ 
(Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., price 6s. net), gives us her experience in 
Canada, during a visit made “‘ to investigate what openings there might 
‘*be in the Dominion for educated women.’’ In order really to touch 
the question, she went as a ‘‘ home help,’’ a position she occupied as a 
‘“ temporary ’’ in five successive families during a period of six months. 
The families were unaware of her real object, and her experiences, there- 
fore, are of objective value. She says: ‘‘ My own experiences are un- 
‘‘ attractive, because I was an incompetent amateur, trained to nothing 
‘* properly that the country wanted. But I do not hesitate to say that if 
‘“T were obliged to earn my living, were proficient in some useful art, 
‘“‘and knew what I know now, I should not hesitate for a moment 
‘“ between the wide, free life of Canada, and my probable lot in over- 
‘‘crowded England.’’ The book conveys two general impressions ; 
the first is that the lot of a girl who goes out to Canada is a really hard 
lot. A girl who is not a ‘‘ worker ’’ and a learner, with plenty of courage 
and determination, only faces disaster by going out. The second is 
that, even if a girl has these qualities, she is greatly handicapped if she 
has had no special training in house work, or dairy work, or cookery 
work. If she has had a sound elementary practical training in all three, 
she is certain to be a success. If anything like success comes, hard 
work will not thereby cease, but a love for Canada will grow that is 
greater than the work. The book makes the reader feel more than ever 
that it is the duty of all middle-class parents to give their girls a 
practical training, and some power of ‘‘ roughing ’’ it. Miss Sykes’ 
‘« places ’? show how hard inexperience makes work for even the most 
willing and strong worker. The book is one that should be closely 
studied by every woman going out to Canada. 
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Most photographers will like to study this book by Mr. H. Chapman 
Jones, the President of the Royal Photographic Society, entitled 
‘‘ Photography of To-Day : A Popular Account of the Origin, Progress, 
‘‘and Latest Discoveries in the Photographer’s Art, Told in Non- 
‘“ Technical Language ’’ (Messrs. Seely, Service & Co., price 5s. net). 
It opens with a clear and interesting account of light and its concentra- 
tion and control, followed by a chapter on lenses. Few people know 
how early photography began. In 1802 Thomas Wedgwood and 
Humphry Davy published in the “‘ Journal of the Royal Institution ’ 
‘“ An account of a method of copying paintings upon glass, and of 
‘‘ making profiles, by the agency of light upon nitrate of silver.’”’ But 
they never succeeded in ‘‘ fixing’’ the image. This was done some 
fifteen years later by Nicéphore Niépce in Paris, and by Daguerre in 
practical form in 1837. ‘‘ Niépce used iodine to blacken the silver plate 

after he had got his photograph, and it was doubtless this 
s that led Daguerre to work with silver darkened on its surface by 

‘ iodine fumes. But Daguerre used this darkened silver surface as the 
ir faiecuieve surface, which Niépce appears never to have done.’’ The 
great Arago enabled Daguerre and the younger Niépce to bring their 
discovery before the world, and it held the field from 1839 till the 
introduction of the collodion process in 1851, the year of Daguerre’s 
death. In 1837-9 W. H. Fox Talbot, Sir John Herschell, and J. B. 
Reade in England, had succeeded in fixing pictures produced on paper. 
England and France together share the honour of discovering 
photography. The modern developments are all dealt with in this able 


well-illustrated book. 
* * % 


In ‘‘ Unseen Friends ’’ (Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., price 6s. 6d. 
net), by Mrs. William O’Brien, we have a book that will form an ideal 
gift-book, for it brings us back to those best of friends, the saints and 
writers who have really played a part in our lives. In ‘‘ calling up”’ 
these unseen friends, we renew acquaintance not only with saints and 
workers, but with the whole of our own life, of the time when we first 
became acquainted with these unseen friends. The friends of the book 
are, a little unjustly, perhaps, all women. Mother Margaret, Mary 
Hallahan (1803-1868) is the first ‘‘ friend.’’ Fourteen others follow, 
including Mrs. Oliphant, Nano Nagle, Charlotte Bronté, Catharine 
McAuley (foundress of the Sisters of Mercy), Jean Ingelow, Mother 
Frances Raphael Drane, Emilie d’Oultremont, Christina Rossetti. 
Some of the names are unfamiliar to Protestant ears, but the sooner 
they are all familiar to all the better. 

% * * 


Mr. Gilbert Coleridge’s ‘‘ Eton in the ’Seventies ’’ (Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, price 7s. 6d. net) is an excellent idea. ‘‘ I see no reason why each 
‘* decade should not have its history, forming a valuable link in the 

‘chronicles of our school.’’ From the educational point of view, the 
conception is priceless. What would not the historian of education give 
to have, say, a record of Winchester or Westminster from the first ? 
Indeed, the historian, by groping in forgotten lore and documents 
through the ages, is striving to create such a record to- day for all 
England. Here we have no formal history (that i is, as a rule, more or 
less useless), but a record of ‘‘ stray impressions left upon the mind of 
‘the writer by his school life.’’ The book gives a vivid notion of Eton 
life, and one sees that school customs, like everything else, are subject 
to the law of unconscious evolution. The unreasonableness or the 
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validity of customs are as notable in a school as in any other savage 
tribe, and new customs creep in with a ready-made sanction as powerful 
as the Sanction of the Twelve Tables. In the ’seventies, the fags were 
excellent cooks, but that accomplishment is passing away with the rush 
of the new-rich, and the new demand of fags for breakfasts of their own, 
a touch of democracy that is absurd. It is not possible here to do 
more than recommend the book. Perhaps all the reforms needed have 
not come yet. The old houses where the boys lodge are hardly worthy 
of their high purpose, and perhaps the day will dawn when the boys will 
all become collegers once more. There seems very little reason, 
educationally speaking, for the present boarding-house system, and the 
fire of a few years ago makes the critic question the safety of that 
system. The influence of the housemaster is excellent, but he ought not 
to have a financial interest in the boys. 
* * * 


Mr. John Hutchinson, formerly librarian of the Middle Temple, has 
issued a monograph in two parts (price 6d. each, Robert Banks & Son, 
Fleet Street), entitled ‘‘ The Sonnets of ‘ Shakespeare’ : a New View.’’ 
Mr. Hutchinson’s view does not in principle depend upon the fact of his 
acceptance of the Baconian theory of the plays (though he adduces it 
as some confirmation of that theory), and therefore we have no hesitation 
in commending this ‘‘ new view ’’ to the consideration of critics. Mr. 
Hutchinson considers the sonnets td be a monologue in which the poet 
is ‘‘ talking to himself,’’ and claims that the explanation solves the 
endless difficulties of interpretation offered by these beautiful but obscure 
poems. The poet, it is said, treats himself objectively, and Mr. 
Hutchinson points out that this is a poetical device familiar to the reader 
of the Psalms, as well as other great literature, and claims a consequent 
solution of the early sonnets as referring to creations of the poetic brain, 
and not to the physical birth of children. The ‘‘ Dark Lady ”’ is accom- 
modated to this theory by the assumption that she represents the lower 
side of the poet’s nature ; that, in fact, the poet has thrown into dramatic 
form the dualism of human nature. Mr. Hutchinson’s suggested solu- 
tion of this literary problem is ingenious, well thought out, and—the 
most that can be said of any of the theories—not impossible. We fancy 
it is not so new as Mr. Hutchinson thinks, since, long ago, ‘‘ Mr. 
W. H.”’ was said to refer to ‘‘ William Himself! ”’ 


* * * 


In our notice of ‘‘ Admissions to Peterhouse ’’ (February, 1913), it 
was erroneously stated that this was the first book of its class. Though 
this volume has certain special features, it is only the most recent 
result of work that has been pursued at Cambridge for more than twenty 
years past, under the guidance of the late Professor Mayor, the late 
Dr. Peile, Dr. Scott, Dr. Venn, Mr. J. A. Venn, and various other earnest 
students of College records. The Gonville and Caius Biographical History 
was published in 1897 (vol. i.) and 1898 (vol. ii.); and the first volume of 
the Register of Christ’s College was issued in 1910. Both these works 
include all possible names from the foundations of the respective colleges, 
thus showing what can be done towards the construction of Registers 
for the sixteenth or earlier centuries. This, as was pointed out in our 
notice, is ‘‘a different order of research’’ to the publication of later 
lists. The Trinity Register is now in course of preparation ; similar 
work is being done in other colleges, while a full Register of the Members 
of the University is in contemplation. 


LIBERALISM AND THE LAND. 


HE emergence of the land question to a position of special 
prominence can be surprising to no students of politics. With 

the passage of Home Rule through the House of Commons, and its 
future determined under the Parliament Act, the chapter of political 
history which began in 1886 is closed. The struggle for Home 
Rule, the consequent triumph of Unionism, Conservative 
aggression, and the attempts to undo its work in the Parliament of 
1906, all these things inevitably diverted the attention of the nation 
from the problems which were well-nigh ripe for settlement as far 
back as 1885. And accordingly, now that there is opportunity 
for reverting to such subjects, it becomes a matter of course that 
the English land question in all its aspects should stand as one of 
the next problems to be systematically attacked. Not, indeed, that 
the England of 1913 is the England of 1885. Much change has 
occurred, some thinking and much talking has been devoted to 
land questions, and neither the urban nor the rural problems have 
stood still in the last quarter of a century. The partial recovery 
of agriculture from the depression of the early ’eighties has shown 
that the matters requiring legislation which then first became 
prominent have not been disposed of by this revival. The many- 
sided problems which arise in large cities in reference to land tenure, 
land taxation, and land control, are more acute now than then, 
and alongside of the development of the question under the 
circumstances of English life has been a development of the forces 
which may well come into collision over it. Vested interests are no 
weaker than they were, conflicting theorists grow in dogmatic 
fervour year by year, and a period of time such as that referred to, 
with a great question calling for settlement and not getting it, is 
just the period in which those happy people who invent the 
simplest formulz for the solution of the most complex of problems 
find their opportunity. And Liberals, at any rate, may be glad 
also that the matter is one to have aroused the interest of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Since Mr. Chamberlain’s health withdrew him from 
public life, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has no rival in 
arresting public attention and rousing public interest. Such 
quickening of interest, both of the supporters and critics of any 
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scheme, is now necéssary if results are to be fertile; and if Mr. 
George is able to combine his remarkable powers of conciliation and 
dexterity in detail with wide as well as high vision, there might be 
done for England in the next decade more even than Stein and 
Hardenburg did for Prussia. 

Let us see, then, in the first place, what the position was in 1885. 
Land reform had been for years a plank in the Liberal platform, 
and by land reform in those days we understood the abolition of 
primogeniture and entail, leasehold and copyhold enfranchisement, 
the division of rates between owner and occupier, the extension of 
housing powers to be placed in the hands of local authorities both 
urban and rural, together with some ideas, none too closely 
formulated, for making the ground landlord pay his share to the 
expenses of the locality whose, energies had so large a part in 
creating his wealth. In this there were the germs of all the 
proposals which are before the public to-day, though the tide of 
political interest has rather flowed away from changes in tenure to 
the use of taxation as a weapon of reform, and to the enlargement of. 
the powers of local authorities as land-owners. And if this is a 
true description of things in ’85, much the same will serve to 
describe the position in ’91, when the Liberal Party, in good 
prospects of returning to power, were putting on record their 
programme on other matters besides Ireland. Mr. Gladstone’s 
words at Newcastle, October 2nd, 1891, are as follows :-— 


‘* That it will be the duty of the Liberal Party to enact compulsory 
powers for the purpose of enabling suitable public bodies to acquire 
land upon fair and suitable terms in order to place the rural popula- 
tion in nearer relation to the land, to the use and profit of the land 
which they have so long tilled for the benefit of others, but for 
themselves almost in vain.”’ 


And again: ‘‘ The reform of the land laws, a great subject both 
‘“economical and political.’ 


‘“That reform with abolition of the present system of entail 
together with just facilities for the transfer of land, is absolutely 
necessary in order to do anything like common justice to those who 
inhabit the rural parts of the country.’’ 


On the same occasion, the Liberal Party confirmed its adherence 
to a scheme of land reform defined as follows :— 

(a) The repeal of the laws of primogeniture and entail. 

(b) Freedom of sale and transfer. 

(c) The just taxation of land values and ground rents. 

(d) Compensation to town and country tenants for both 
disturbance and improvements, together with a simplified 
process for obtaining such compensation. 
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(e) The enfranchisement of leaseholds, together with, as a 
separate item, the just division of rates between owner and 
occupier, and the taxation of mining royalties. 

Since then, twenty-two years have gone, and very little of this 
has been achieved. Sir William MHarcourt’s great Budget 
equalised the death duties; Mr. Lloyd George’s great Budget 
touched the taxation of monopoly value in land; but the rest remains 
unaccomplished, and calls for treatment more thorough and more 
careful than might have been sufficient then. 

It is proposed here briefly to consider the aspects of the land 
question to which the principles of Liberalism and the traditions of 
Liberalism may naturally apply, and it may be convenient to do so 
under the three headings of: (1) land tenure; (2) land taxation; 
and (3) the functions of the State, imperial or local, as an owner 
of land. 

First, with regard to land tenure. This aspect, as we have seen, 
was the most prominent one thirty years ago, and to-day is, perhaps, 
the least so. But for all that, if a party once pledged to deal with 
certain matters leaves them untouched in order to go on to more 
exciting and newer proposals, it does so at its peril. It is, as it 
were, leaving fortresses in its rear from which the enemy may 
threaten its communications and rob it of much of the benefits to 
be gained by successful victory in other places. To put it in 
another way, last week’s work left undone had better be cleared up 
before we go on to do this week’s. As regards land tenure, there 
can surely be no good reason why the real property of an intestate 
should descend to the eldest son instead of being divided like 
personalty among children or nearest relatives equally. All the 
reasons, historic and economic, out of which the custom of primo- 
geniture arose have passed away. Few people would wish to 
interfere with a man’s freedom to leave his property to whom he 
likes, but if he does not choose to take the trouble it is surely in 
the interest of the State in these days that land should be divided 
at death rather than concentrated. It may seem nota large matter, 
but the belief that to make a will is to threaten life will last for a 
long while yet, and as long as that delusion remains, an alteration 
in the law of the descent of landed property of intestates is well 
worth making, and should be made at once. 

With regard to entail, it is no doubt true that in one sense of 
the word it scarcely exists. Not only have the courts power 
to order the sale of settled estates, but a life tenant can 
always sell his land subject to re-investment of the purchase 
money, and the most injurious forms of the tying up of 
land to the injury of its use, of its tenants, and of its labourers 
are less frequent than they were. It is at the same time difficult to 
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see how under modern conditions there is any need to enable a 
man to settle his land not only for life or lives in being, but for the 
twenty-one years after. It is this last clause that does still bring 
about the holding of land by persons so fettered by settlement that 
they are not in a position to secure the best use of the land promptly 
and without tedious legal proceedings. The abolition of this power 
would tend to set free, and promote the sale of estates precisely in 
those circumstances where there is the least certainty that their 
continuance in the hands of minors is for the benefit of the 
community, or indeed of the life tenant himself. 

Thirdly, with regard to the enfranchisement of leaseholds and 
copyholds. The enfranchisement of leaseholds, like not a few of 
these reforms, does not please the single taxer, whose faith in his 
own weapon is only equalled by his profound disbelief in any other ; 
nor is it specially popular with those who are not sympathetic to 
the multiplication of freeholds, yet it is difficult to see how this 
reform would necessarily prejudice any others, right or wrong. 
The discouragement which the present system gives to the improve- 
ment of property by those who are using it, and who are prepared 
to take the risks, is a fact of English urban life which becomes more 
and not less prominent. So, too, with regard to copyhold. The 
fact that these are scattered over England, and do not, of course, 
occupy a very large part of the country, withdraws the evil of the 
tenure largely from the public eye; otherwise, it is incredible that 
nothing should have been done since the famous report of 1838 
on this matter. 

Copyholds, of course, can be enfranchised, but as the cost of 
the enfranchisement is placed upon either lord or tenant, whichever 
seeks the enfranchisement, naturally it is infrequently done. What 
is wanted is that the Copyhold Act of 1894 should be modified so as 
to make the provisions there for enfranchisement universal and 
compulsory. It is intolerable in these days that men who are in 
occupation of property should be fined, as is so often the case, upon 
any improvement, and that both the lord and the tenant should be 
hindered from developing the value of the property. To quote 
from the report of 1838—a unanimous report of a committee which 
included Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, Mr. Goulbourn, Sir 
William Follett, and Sir John, afterwards Lord Campbell— 
copyhold is thus described :— 


‘‘ Your Committee are satisfied that this tenure is unadapted to 
the wants of the present day and is a blot on the juridical system 
of the country. They consider that the peculiarities and incidents 
of copyholds (which have their origin in the villenage of the Feudal 
system), are at once highly inconvenient to the owners of the land 
and prejudicial to the general interest of the State. By the nature 
of the copyholds tenure independent of custom, some of the most 
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valuable productions of the soil are distributed to the lord and the 
copyholder so as to be of little value to either. Thus, the lord 
cannot cut the timber growing on the land without the consent of 
the tenant, nor can the tenant cut it without the license of the 
lord. The lord cannot open and work a mine under the soil 
without the consent of the tenant, nor can the tenant open and work 
it without the license of the lord. It is not surprising that under 
these circumstances the mine remains unworked, and the timber 
has disappeared from the face of the land. Where, also, the fine 
payable to the lord is arbitrary it operates as a tax upon the capital 
of the tenant, and as a direct check upon all building and agri- 
cultural or other improvements. As long as copyhold shall exist, 
two distinct species of tenure will prevail, mixed up very generally 
with each other, and causing much needless expense and 
difficulty.”’ 


There is no form of land tenure to-day which is so incapable of 
defence from any point of view and the defects of which are so 
obvious and at the same time so easy to remedy. All copyhold 
should be enfranchised, the rights of the lord commuted for a 
rent charge, which in its turn should be commutable for a lump 
sum of money. Then, and not till then, shall we get this 
uneconomic method of holding land, with which England is 
spotted as with a disease, eliminated from among us. 

The next of the old reforms remaining unachieved is that of the 
simplification and cheapening of the transfer of land. We have 
now had more than thirty years of experience of the working of 
the Conveyancing Act, and though it is a vast improvement on 
previous legal complexities, the cost of buying or selling land, of 
borrowing money upon it, or dealing with it in any way, is far in 
excess of other commercial transactions, and of the needs of the 
case. Here, of course, the reformer is face to face with very strong 
vested interests. The solicitors of the country, for reasons which 
do not seem to admit of very simple expression, are strenuously 
opposed to a land registry, which is usually the suggested 
machinery for this purpose, and an appreciable part of the work of 
land agents might be affected by this reform. Yet come it must, 
and the Liberal Government would earn the thanks of many 
thousands besides Liberals if they promptly grappled with it. 

The two other items in the Newcastle programme—compensation 
to tenants and the division of rates—are perhaps best mentioned 
at this stage. The matters dealt with in the Agricultural Holdings 
Acts are matters with which the Legislature deals periodically. 
The Act of 1907 was a substantial advance on its predecessors; yet 
there is room for another. The problem here is quite simple in 
outline, but not the least thorny to grasp. Tenants on agricultural 
land ought obviously to be in a position in which they have every 
encouragement ‘‘to do the land well’’; and should have every 
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guarantee that they will not be deprived of the results of their 
labour by raised rents or disturbed tenure. Equally is it right 
that the landowner, letting his land in the open market for its best 
economic use, to the best tenant he can find, should not be injured 
by artful ‘‘ farming to leave,’’ or a law of compensation which 
cannot be enforced against a man of straw. No agricultural Acts 
up to the present time are perfectly successful in securing these 
corresponding requirements. Meanwhile the progress of time 
is steadily weakening the old relation, uneconomic but often 
friendly, which subsisted between landlord and tenant when 
each represented generations in the same position. To 
bemoan this, or bepraise it, is as idle as to sigh for doublet and 
hose or chain armour. The facts which have brought about its 
decay are far beyond the scope of legislation. All that can be done 
is to see that the new contractual relation is at least as fair to both 
sides as the older one. And the restlessness on the part of tenants 
involved in the change from one to the other is an added reason for 
vigorous land reform. Agricultural land is changing hands much 
more rapidly during the last few years, which, on the whole, is a 
good thing; yet tenants who have not contemplated the change in 
ownership may well want to know for certain that they will not be 
disturbed without compensation by the change. And the new 
owners, recruited largely from commercial classes, bring with them 
new notions—probably in the end better, but certainly less easy- 
going, and sometimes less kindly, than their predecessors. Rest- 
lessness and distrust are fatal to good farming and good estate 
management. What is the remedy? If the old quasi-patriarchal 
relation is going, if the new relation inspired by methods of mill 
or factory loses sight of the subtleties of agricultural life affected by 
climate, and hampered by custom, where are we to look? The 
answer is with the Government, and not with a member of the 
rank and file, but it may be permitted to remark that Land Courts, 
properly constituted, do bring to the settlement of this question the 
judicial standard and the judicial temper which are not too easy to 
find elsewhere. 

The other matter, that of a division of the rate between owner 
and occupier, is surely a proposal worth reviving. The theorist, 
particularly if he be a single taxer, is never tired of saying that it is 
the landowner who really pays the rates. Some persons, to whom 
short generalisations are unsatisfying, lean to the notion that this 
depends not a little on the turn of the market. If tenants are 
scarce, the landowner is glad to let at a rent which is cheap to the 
tenant who has actually paid the rates. If the demand for land 
is great, the landlord can command a rent too high to let the tenant 
recoup himself for the payment of rates. But be this true or not, it 
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is only at a long last that the rates come out of the landlord’s 
pocket. Rates vary yearly, and even with annual tenancies, rents 
do not. The farmer doubtless fancies he pays more rates than he 
does ; the landlord does not realise enough what rates he does pay, 
and if the demand for the division of rates has recently fallen into 
the background, arguments against it have disappeared altogether. 

With this in our mind, we pass to the second department of land 
reform, that which is concerned with the weapon of taxation. 
Here, of course, we are face to face with a vigorous and important 
movement of recent years, which in its mildest form fastens on the 
absurdity of men being taxed immediately and largely upon 
improvements they make, improvements which are in the interests 
of the community as well as themselves, and which through many 
gradations of taxation of land values, urban or rural, has at the 
other end of the scale the devotees of Mr. Henry George and the 
single tax. It would not be within the scope or intention of this 
article to discuss in any detail at all these varied proposals. To 
those who sincerely believe that to take by taxation the value of 
land in this country, save and except the value of buildings put 
upon it, or the value due to the work in any one year of an 
agricultural tenant is right or fair, argument ethical or economic 
is irrelevant. When a man is convinced that he has a key to all 
mythologies, or a formula which admits of no modification and 
which really rights the wrong, he is rarely in a mood for 
discussion. He is to be accepted or rejected. The single tax has 
never yet been part of any Liberal programme or of any Liberal 
creed; nor for that matter have many valuable political theories 
which have influenced Liberalism from time to time, and which 
have modified Liberal proposals for the better. What is important 
to remember is that the single taxer has, by the very completeness 
of his faith and the vigour of his voice, drawn public attention more 
strongly to a class of facts which no Liberal can afford to ignore. 
It is true, and perhaps more true every year, that in our towns and 
even in some villages, the ownership of land necessary for 
buildings hag enabled the holder to make large profits and a 
growing income with little or no exertion, skill, or expenditure. 
And it is obvious that where wealth has been created by the 
community to so large a degree, and in as special a sense as this, 
in some form or other the community is entitled to recoup itself, 
and the fortunate land speculator is a fit object for real but moderate 
taxation. 

But two things must ever be remembered in dealing with the 
taxation of land as a weapon of land reform. In the first place, 
taxation in itself is always an evil. It is necessary, and if rightly 
distributed and never levied in excess of the nation’s requirements 
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may be borne without crippling national resources or hindering 
national development; but in itself taxation means the withdrawal 
of money from ordinary use to purposes which themselves do not 
in the main produce wealth or employment to the same degree. 
Therefore, while taxation is necessary, it is not good in itself, and 
this power of forcing changes outside the fiscal sphere is easy to 
exaggerate and difficult to depend upon. 

Secondly, in taxing land, or rather persons who own, or occupy, 
or work upon land, is it not of the greatest importance to recollect 
the difference between land which is used to put things on and 
land which is used to get things out of ? The land which is used 
as the foundation for a house, a mill, or a church, is, as it stands, 
raw material only. It owes its whole value to its geological 
formation, and its geographical position, neither of which can 
easily be altered by human labour or by human capital, and the 
argument for putting more taxation upon such land, whose value 
is due to these circumstances, rather than on the house or mill 
which is put upon it, and which is the direct product of capital and 
labour, has a great deal to be said for it, and is a principle which 
to some extent must be embodied in Liberal land reform. When, 
however, the land is used—and we are assuming that in both cases 
this is the best possible use—when the land is used, not to put 
something on it, but is used to get something out of—to grow 
corn, to furnish pasture which will feed stock, to nurture fruit trees 
or make a run for fowls, then the position is entirely different. 
Many things then go to the value of the land besides its geological 
character and its geographical position. Generations of ploughing, 
manuring, and pasturing leave their trace on the value. Indeed, 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that some land which has been 
well farmed continuously for centuries is well-nigh as much a 
manufactured article as the coat on one’s back and the shoes on 
one’s feet. And if a special tax is to be placed upon this, you are 
taxing the result of men’s labour and capital, and at the same 
time the material of men’s industry, and you are taxing that which 
yields on the whole less profit than many other kinds of wealth, 
and which of all kinds of wealth is one which will most quickly 
deteriorate if the expenditure of capital and labour is stopped. Of 
course, this does not mean that there is no material value in some 
agricultural land in England entirely apart from what has been 
done to it for centuries. A good deal has practically no prairie 
value, a good deal has some, but this far lower than its actual value 
to-day. Asa means for readjusting existing burdens this prairie 
value is neither prevalent enough nor of value enough to be 
satisfactory ; and as regards the ethical side of these proposals, land 
in England has changed hands so often and so constantly been 
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bought with hard-earned savings that it is in practice impossible to. 
segregate English agricultural land in any way which would justify 
special taxation put upon it on account of an undeserved monopoly. 
value enjoyed by the present owners. Yet it would be wrong to 
come to the conclusion that land reform cannot be advanced to some 
extent by a judicious rearrangement of taxation. The present 
writer is a strong supporter of Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget with its 
various land duties. They are fair alike in their incidence and in 
the exclusion of land which is at its best agricultural. If the needs 
of the country really demanded it, these taxes are capable of 
increase, and the valuation which has accompanied them will 
enable land whose real agricultural value has been disguised and. 
artificially reduced for purposes of pleasure, to be assessed at its. 
true value both for local rating and for income-tax. It will also. 
afford a basis, though this passes beyond the realm of taxation, by 
which the community may purchase land without the scandalous. 
enhancement of value of which there have been such glaring. 
instances of late. These advantages probably mark a wise limit of 
general land taxation at the present time, but two things may well: 
be added. An attempt should be made with scrupulous. 
consideration of existing interests, to bring ground rents within 
the purview of local taxation, if not of national taxation as well: 
A man whose income comes from ground rents, though he pays. 
income-tax, is surely not paying his due share to the village, town,, 
or city from whence he draws this income without exertion or 
responsibility, and at a rate mainly due to the locality and not to 
himself. 

The other point is an alteration in the rating of improvements, 
whether urban or rural. Here, say one school, that in particular 
of the single taxer, buildings ought not to be rated at all. On the 
other hand, the present system, as everyone knows, is to raise a 
man’s rate whether he throws out a bow-window in his parlour or 
doubles the size of his factory, and thereby employs more labour 
and develops local trade. Is there not a vid media which is worth: 
consideration? Should not every improvement be free of rates for 
a certain period, the period to vary according to the character of 
the improvement under regulations of the local authority. Arm 
improvement for the first two or three years is an addition, is a 
burden on the person who has spent money over it, and in the 
majority of cases is a good thing to have done in the public interest. 
But after a time the sum spent on it is presumably replaced, the 
spender is getting in profit or pleasure a return upon his outlay,. 
and before very long the barn, the bow-window, the new floor in 
the mill, has become an inseparable part of the old hereditament.. 
It is perhaps sold, and what an odd position the purchaser would: 
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be in to be paying rates on the older part of his property, and none 
at all on the newer. A wisely adjusted time-limit is surely the 
remedy for this grievance. 

Nor would the budget taxation left unaltered, together with the 
suggestions here made, be giving the owners of land an unfair 
advantage. We live in strange times as regards landlords. One 
school of thought looks upon them as a valued series of pillars of 
the Constitution almost as sacred as the Church, and far more 
important than capitalist or artisan; and another imagines them, 
large or small, as persons who from cradle to grave are concerned 
in life-long robbery of their fellow-citizens. In this atmosphere 
of turgid emotion, the truth is apt to fare badly. 

The inquirer will be disposed to say that while the ground land- 
lord in towns, the man who owns land rapidly coming into market 
for building, the mine-owner, the owner of places suitable for 
taxation, as docks or warehouses, or institutions of any kind, is in 
a favourable position, and has in the past paid less than he could 
or ought to do to the support of the State; on the other hand, the 
owner, small or great, of rural land outside urban attraction has 
really a grievance inasmuch as he is paying more than his share of 
local burdens to an increasing degree, and is getting less return for 
the capital value of his property than investors in other forms of 
wealth. True it is that there may be here and there those who 
‘own so much of this poorly profitable land that their powers are 
embarrassing to the development of the community. So New 
Zealand has thought, and so it has guarded against it by cumulative 
taxation on accumulations of land. If that be the case there this 
may well be the way to deal with it, but as regards the burdens 
upon rural landowners as distinguished from those with special 
advantages, Liberalism, which determines to allow no antiquarian 
_ relics to interfere with strenuous land reform, can afford to face 

the facts without exaggeration and distinguish carefully between 
those who are under and those who are over burdened. 

Before passing from the subject of land taxation, two other 
matters, minor but important, arise. 

The first is the separate rating of sporting rights and values. 
‘There is ground for thinking that at some times and in some places 
the agricultural value of land, being its best economic value, is 
‘depreciated by the preservation of game. It is not difficult to 
‘understand the position of a wealthy man with an adequate income 
‘derived from other sources, who does not mind getting less rent 
‘and leaving land inadequately cultivated, if it means more sport 
and healthy recreation for himself and his friends. For them, it 
‘may be well; but it is scarcely for the good of the State that 
agricultural resources should be artificially reduced. If all land 
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were separately assessed for sporting values, the increasing amount 
of sporting value might equalise the local loss from a lower rate 
based on a lower agricultural value. And it would be open for 
Parliament to provide that sporting values which, after all, relate 
to luxuries rather than necessaries, might pay at a higher rate than 
agricultural values. The other matter is the rating of unoccupied 
property, particularly houses. The owner of a house which has let 
well and is now empty, may either be a person standing out for an 
excessive rent in a way not to the public good or an unhappy 
sufferer who can find no tenant, and who is faced with grave disaster 
if the rent falls toa small or nominal sum. Legislation which shuts 
its eyes to the existence of either type will do little good. But what- 
ever the owner of unoccupied property may be, the value of that 
property is affected for good by the continued work of the com- 
munity. The public road to it must be kept in order whether it be 
let or not. Gas lamps, water supply, drainage, even the 
uneesthetic tram car, all provide things needful to the desired 
occupier, and they have to be paid for. So that it is well to consider 
whether unoccupied hereditaments ought not to pay—not the 
whole, but a proportion (and what proportion is a matter for careful 
argument) of the rates which, if occupied, it would be subject to. 

The next great department of land reform is bound up with the 
extension of powers of land purchase to local authorities. Here, as 
in the case of the taxation of land values, theorists have been active 
during the last thirty years. The nationalisation of the land is, no 
more than the single tax, a dogma of historic or traditional 
Liberalism. But those whose economic theory is that of land 
nationalisation have, to an extent at least equal to the single taxers, 
brought to the front valuable and neglected facts, and contributed 
to Liberal policy much helpful suggestion. 

The conception of local authorities holding no land save that on 
which their offices are built, together with rights over thorough- 
fares, and an occasional recreation ground, is a conception of 
purely modern origin, and one which would have surprised 
medizval or seventeenth-century England almost as much as it 
collides with the views of land reformers to-day. 

The old idea of the municipality was that of a corporation whose 
resources came largely from estates, and it has been a grave injury 
to England that much if not most of municipal property inside the 
area of boroughs was frittered and peculated away in the corrupt 
close corporations of the eighteenth century. In our time, the 
enlarged conception of government and the increased duties placed 
upon Town and County Councils—an increase which shows no 
sign of stopping—naturally make the question of the relation of 
these authorities to land-ownership more and more pressing. 
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People may or may not think the private ownership of land is right 
or wrong; that is not a matter of practical politics; whatever view 
they take of that, they must surely see that as matters stand to-day, 
municipal and indeed all local authorities are constantly needing 
more land and nearly always have to buy it at an inflated price, and 
with many kinds of disadvantage. 

Supposing a great borough requires some upland valley for a 
new reservoir for its water supply ; the mere whisper of its intention 
heightens the demand, and lowers the morale of every land 
speculator in the neighbourhood (on or off the Council). Sup- 
posing a County Council in the discharge of its duty is determined 
to start small holdings in one of those villages, half-rural and half- 
manufacturing, where small holdings are so useful; the first hint 
of the project has transformed the selling value of most of the 
parish. 

Accordingly, the time has come for increasing the powers of local 
authorities to acquire land, and for enabling them to do it on terms 
bearing a much closer relation to its real value. The value, as 
ascertained under the Finance Act of 1910, of course, alters some- 
what from year to year; but that assessment, at any rate, gives a 
datum, regard to which should be compulsory, in municipal 
purchases. Nor should local authorities be any longer prevented 
from buying land which they may not need instantaneously to build 
on or develop. Some check, no doubt, is needful on an unlimited 
power of purchase; you may conceivably have excellent people, 
skilled in the management of schools and wise in the philosophy 
of drains, who may not have infallible judgment in the present or 
prospective value of local land. And land purchase, like all other 
commitments must have some relation to the rateable value of the 
locality, and to the amount of the municipal debt. It may even 
raise the problem as to an audit independent of municipal authority, 
such as applies to-day to all County Councils, and indeed through 
the Auditor-General to the Government itself. There is plenty of 
material both for Parliamentary and public discussion in these 
matters; but, at the most, they are limitations and not denials of 
the extended powers which are here advocated, and it is much to 
be hoped that any land reform undertaken by the Government may 
deal in a really progressive spirit with this aspect of the question 
and give full consideration, for instance, to the Bill presented last 
Session by Mr. Gordon Harvey, the Member for Rochdale, with 
wide support from local authorities. Such new powers, judiciously 
exercised, would gain for English towns the benefits of the growing 
value of the land about them, so largely created by the community 
without injury to individuals, and on lines warranted by the 
experience of the past, as well as by the needs of the present. 
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Lastly, in this brief sketch of the aspect of Land Reform comes 
the question of housing as carried out by local or national 
authorities. Just as the power of purchasing land reasonably would 
be of most value in towns, though useful in the country as well, 
so, on the other hand, the needed housing policy, while useful in 
towns, would be of most effect in rural England. Not that the 
question of housing and town-planning is not of great consequence 
in all urban areas from London downwards. But, on the one hand, 
more had been done for that problem than for Rural Housing. 
There are more Acts of Parliament available for it where the local 
authority has sympathy and enterprise; and in the towns there is 
less of that economic dependence produced by the tied cottage 
system than there is in the villages. It is rural housing which is 
now properly most in the public mind, and it is for a courageous 
and careful treatment of it that Liberals look to the Government. 

The problem is remarkable; in many parts of England where the 
land is being used for agriculture, and properly so, and where 
there is no market town or manufacture within, say, five miles, it 
is at the present time practically impossible for private enterprise 
to build cottages that will pay. The agricultural labourer, even 
where his wages, taking into account their purchasing power, are 
really higher than they look, cannot afford to pay a rent which 
would lead a business man to embark his capital on the building of 
a good cottage. At the same time, where, as often happens, the 
cottage is attached to a farm, or in some cases even where the 
cottage owner is the same person as farmer or principal landlord, 
the labourer can scarcely seek, much less find, higher wages, for 
he has no security of tenure in his cottage while he is looking for 
them. The old system of attaching cottages to farms had some 
advantages to the farmer, and grew up naturally and without any 
conscious attack on the labourer’s independence. Yet it is clear 
that a man who stands to lose his home as well as his work by a 
difference with his employer is in the worst possible position to 
strike a good bargain for himself, and will be the last person to 
benefit by a rise in agricultural prosperity. What, therefore, has 
to be done? If there were in many villages an appreciable number 
of good cottages, each with some garden ground, belonging either 
to the local authority or to a national land commission, the 
labourers who inhabited them would be thereby half emancipated 
from the present economic dependence which is bad for all 
concerned. And the first step would be taken to enable the labourer 
to get that living wage which would permit of his paying a proper 
rent for a proper cottage. This, like other reforms already referred 
to, though easy to state, bristles, of course, with difficulty of detail. 
The frequent case of villages, where there is some manufacture as 
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well as agriculture, or which are in easy bicycle reach of a big town, 
will be a difficult one, for the town-working artisan who comes out 
like the middle-class week-ender for fresh air and a low-rented 
cottage does not need this housing help, and will tempt the local 
authority to take him at a higher rent and so obviate all risk of loss. 
While to limit the estate cottage to the agricultural labourer is 
hard on a man who has worked on a farm, and is beginning to try 
something else to meet, it may be, the needs of a large family. 

It will further be urged that the building of such cottages is, 
after all, merely a subvention in aid of wages; so, no doubt, in a 
sense it is, and the shrill scream of the doctrinaire will doubtless 
be heard in criticism. But until the agricultural labourer gets a 
subvention in this form, he is not in a position to take his labour 
to the best market, and become economically independent. If a 
man has fallen into a pit, he is pulled out by ropes which probably 
bruise his muscles and confine his limbs. The ropes will be a 
nuisance on level ground; when he has got there they can be 
dispensed with. And yet again, it may be asked, how is the cost 
to be met? That there will be some loss at first is pretty certain ; 
who is to bear it? Is not the true answer that the loss should be 
borne partly by the State, partly by the local ratepayer? The 
example of Ireland shows how much good can be done towards 
developing a nation by the use of national credit for building 
labourers’ cottages. On the other hand, owners of land, large or 
small, who cannot afford to build cottages themselves and bear 
the whole loss, can and ought to afford as ratepayers to bear a share 
of the loss on a project which will, if successful, be of benefit to all 
of them, through increasing the calibre and quality of the 
labouring class. 

These three divisions, land tenure, land taxation, and the State 
as a holder of land, comprise a wide extent of possible land reform. 
And the object of this article is to indicate the attitude towards 
land reform under each of these headings which the Liberal Party 
might reasonably expect to take. In one and all of them the 
object is the same—to make the land laws of the country such that 
the healthy growth of the community, as well in rural as in urban 
areas, should be helped and not hindered, and to do this by methods 
which are scrupulously just to existing interests, and which involve 
a minimum of.social or economic disturbance. 

There is no department of legislation which requires more 
knowledge from legislators, or a greater freedom from emotional 
prejudice. The ownership of land, which sometimes has the 
characteristic of monopoly and sometimes not, is neither a patent of 
nobility nor a stigma of crime. The fact that medizval England 
was largely organised by the machinery of feudal tenure is no 
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reason why the fetters of feudalism should any longer cramp the 
growth of a free people. The divine right of landlords, like the 
divine right of kings, is an obsolete figment of the imagination, but 
another figment of the imagination equally untrue, and equally 
morbid, is the notion that every owner of land is a traitor to 
the State, and in the old phrase ‘‘ a wolf’s head,’’ to be put out 
of the pale of the law. 

Owners of land, like owners of any other property, are either the 
results of laws of inheritance which they did not make, or investors. 
in a certain kind of property which often gives them out-of-door 
occupation or social advantages they feel to need, instead of a 
higher interest on their money. Like every other class of His. 
Majesty’s subjects, they are entitled to justice and disentitled to 
preference. While of all questions of social reform this is the 
most complex in detail, and involves the overhauling of the most 
involved system of law, the success of Liberalism is certain if, in 
the spirit of justice alike to the community and to the individual, 
it grapples therewith free from favour or from fear. 


W. Rytanp D. ADKINS. 


SEVEN YEARS OF LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 


An APPRECIATION AND REVIEW. 


UDGED by all ordinary tests of success, the present Govern- 
ment must clearly be considered one of the most successful 
Governments of modern times. For seven years they have held 
office, a longer period than that of any other Liberal Government. 
Even the Whig Ministry that was returned after the great Reform 
Act of 1832 did not secure such an unbroken spell of power. They 
have won three General Elections—gaining a decisive victory each 
time—and upon all the important questions of the day they still 
reckon on a majority of over 100 votes in the House of Commons. 
After a long and most difficult Session, lasting for more than 
thirteen months, in which they had to face the anxiety of a six 
weeks’ coal strike, while carrying through Parliament a heavy 
programme of legislation, they have not only held their ground, 
but have admittedly improved their position. The remarkable 
series of recent by-elections—from Bolton to Houghton-le-Spring— 
have given conclusive evidence of their strength. Their opponents, 
in the meantime, have shown evident signs of discouragement and 
disunion, and have only succeeded in retaining their present leaders 
by the signing of an elaborate Memorial, the terms of which they 
have never dared to divulge. There is, indeed, no surer test of the 
success of the Government than the present condition of the Tory 
Party. 

What has been the secret of this remarkable success? How far 
has it been deserved? What are the prospects of the party in 
the future? Let me endeavour, from the point of view of a private 
member who has given a fairly consistent, though not uncritical, 
support to the Government, to find very briefly some answer to 
these questions. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL STRUGGLE. 


First, and most important amongst the causes of success has 
been, of course, the struggle with the Lords. It is around this 
struggle that the whole political history of the first six years of this 
Government has turned. It has brought together, as nothing else 
could have done, the Liberal, Labour, and Irish forces. For three 
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years—from 1909 to I1911—it was almost the sole topic of con- 
troversy, the great dividing line between the parties. Upon its 
result has depended, not only the fate of the present Administra- 
tion, but the whole future of democracy in Great Britain. 

So obvious, indeed, have these considerations seemed, that it was 
at one time a commonplace upon Tory platforms to assert that the 
Government had deliberately gone out of their way to pick a 
quarrel with the House of Lords, in order to keep united the motley 
forces upon which they depended. It was, we were told, the old 
Radical game, first to propose measures which the House of Lords 
were never meant to accept, and then, on their rejecting them, to 
indulge in vulgar abuse of the hereditary peerage, in order to 
enlist popular support. There is, of course, no evidence whatever 
for this view. The conflict between the two Chambers was probably 
inevitable. After such an Election as that of 1906 it was unlikely 
that the new House of Commons would propose measures acceptable 
to the other Chamber, and equally unlikely that they would be 
content to see them ignominiously rejected. But it is a salutary 
warning to political prophets to remember how little anyone at that 
time foresaw the course that events were to follow. In Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Albert Hall speech of December 21st, 1905, which 
was regarded as the manifesto of the new Government, there was 
no indication of the approaching storm. A _ great many 
topics were discussed, and a good many reforms promised. The 
programme included a limitation of armaments and a reduction 
of debt and taxation; the popular control of education; a measure 
of rural land reform, for the purpose of increasing the workers on 
the soil; the development of canals, for the same purpose; rating 
reform, and the taxation of ground values; and Parliamentary and 
electoral reform. But throughout the Albert Hall speech there was 
no mention whatever of the House of Lords. So far from there 
being any desire on the part of the Ministry to pick a quarrel with 
the Peers, it is plain that they drifted with very grave misgivings 
into the tremendous struggle in which they ultimately were 
involved. 

And indeed in the earlier stages of this conflict all the advantages 
were with the House of Lords. The Education Bill of 1906, 
whatever its merits may have been, was not the sort of 
measure with which to enter upon such a struggle. After a 
period of much agony it died almost unlamenied. Even the 
summary rejection of the Plural Voting Bill excited little comment. 
In the next year the Scotch Land Bill went the same way. In 
1908, the Licensing Bill was waylaid and murdered at Lansdowne 
House; but still nobody cared, and by the end of that year—with 
four of their principal measures destroyed, and with the tide of 
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elections going steadily against them—the Government had been 
reduced to impotence, and almost to contempt. It seemed then as 
if nothing could prevent the triumphant return of the Tories to 
power. 

But with the introduction of the Budget of 1909, the whole aspect 
of the matter changed. It was seen that in finance, at any rate, 
the Government had still a very powerful weapon, and when the 
House of Lords—in defiance of constitutional practice, and against 
the advice of their wisest members—threw out the Bill, they not 
only lost the advantage they had gained, but they prepared the 
way for the defeat of their party in the two elections that were to 
follow. From that time, the result of the struggle between the 
two Houses was never really in doubt; but, looking back at it 
now, one realises, with an almost artistic pleasure, the precision 
and the skill with which the victory of the Government was 
obtained. Within two years of the rejection of the great Budget 
the House of Lords were themselves passing into law the Bill 
that has made it impossible for them ever to reject another—the 
Bill that has deprived them once for all of the almost unlimited 
power they had so long enjoyed. It was a triumph for Liberalism, 
but it was also a personal triumph for the Prime Minister, whose 
courage and foresight in the conduct of this controversy has given 
him an authority in the party hardly less than that of Gladstone 
himself. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PARLIAMENT ACT. 


As to the effect of the Parliament Act upon the House of Lords, 
it is still difficult to measure the magnitude of the change. With 
the loss of power to force an election, the greater part of the 
authority and prestige of the House of Lords has disappeared. 
They had already long been regarded as a mere instrument of party 
politics, employed by party men for party ends, and with the loss 
of their usefulness to those ends, their influence, as a political 
force, has been shattered. Their rejection this year of the Home 
Rule Bill passed almost unnoticed: The result of the Londonderry 
election next day was a far more considerable event. They have not 
even seriously damaged the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. They 
can still hamper and delay legislation, but it is impossible to regard 
them in the light of a real Second Chamber, revising and restraining 
the hasty action of a popular assembly. If it is desirable to have a 
Second Chamber at all, the reform of the House of Lords, to which 
the Government are pledged, is obviously necessary. 

But it is not merely the House of Lords that has been affected 
by the Parliament Act. There is also another side to the account. 
The victory gained in 1911, if it was a victory for democracy, was 
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not in any real sense a victory for the House of Commons. It is 
to the Cabinet, and not to the House of Commons, that most of 
the power taken from the House of Lords has been transferred. 
When the Conservatives were in office, in the later years of Mr. 
Balfour’s Government, nothing was more common on Liberal 
platforms than to hear denunciations of the way in which the 
Cabinet of that day treated the House of Commons. Parliament, 
we were told, had been ‘‘ degraded,’’ and members of the present 
Government, when still in Opposition, were loud in their demands 
that its authority should be restored. In Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Albert Hall speech Parliamentary reform was 
declared to be one of the main items of the new programme. ‘‘ We 
““ must restore,’’ he said, ‘‘the impaired authority of Parliament ; we 
““must develop its strength.’’ In the earlier years of his Ministry, 
some attempts were made to fulfil these pledges. Standing Com- 
mittees were increased and strengthened. Payment of members 
was promised; and has since been carried out. But even this 
reform, important as it is, has done little to check the growing evil. 
Except on rare and unusual occasions the House of Commons of 
to-day is helpless in the hands of the Executive ; and the Parliament 
Act at present seems likely to diminish, rather than increase, such 
independence as it still has. If the setting up of a new Second 
Chamber is now desirable, the reform of the procedure of the House 
of Commons is not less urgently required; and it is satisfactory 
that the Government have at any rate agreed to appoint a 
Committee on this question. 


FINANCE. 


The second great cause of the strength of the Government has 
been the success of their finance. All politics, it has been said, is 
ultimately a matter of money, and great as has been the influence 
of the struggle with the Lords, the influence of Free Trade finance 
has been hardly less important. Perhaps this success has been all 
the more remarkable because in the matter of expenditure on 
armaments the hopes that were raised in 1905 have been so greatly 
disappointed. The Government are, indeed, open to the taunt 
often made against them by their opponents that, having come into 
power with pledges of retrenchment, they have added enormously 
to the national liabilities, and that instead of reducing taxation they 
have, in some directions at least, increased it. But the taunt would 
carry more weight if those who made it were able to say in what 
respect they would propose that retrenchment should be made. 
With regard to naval expenditure, it has been the constant 
complaint of the Tory leaders that our provision is even now 
insufficient. In the matter of the Army there is a formidable 
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agitation on the Conservative side to impose universal service— 
which, whatever else it might effect, would certainly not reduce 
our military expenditure. In respect of old age pensions and 
insurance, although there has been much criticism of the Govern- 
ment schemes, there has been no suggestion that we were spending 
too much. Every year fresh demands have been made on the 
Government. Every year there seems less disposition on the part 
of any of the great Parties to try and impose a check. 

But it is, indeed, this enormous increase of expenditure 
—whether justifiable or not—that has contributed to the triumph of 
Free Trade finance. Five years ago, before the introduction of the 
Budget of 1909, it was a common argument in favour of Tariff 
Reform that the resources of Free Trade were exhausted; that 
with the automatic growth of -public expenditure the basis of 
taxation must be broadened; that we could never raise the money 
we should require, except by resorting to Protection; and, on at 
least two occasions in the Parliament of 1906, official amendments 
were moved to this effect. That argument now is no longer 
heard. Whatever may be said against Free Trade finance, no one 
will now assert that it is not a good means of raising revenue. The 
cost of the Navy has been raised by over £15,000,000 a year. The 
increase in the Army has been considerable. A million old people 
are receiving pensions, at an approximate cost of thirteen millions 
a year. But with all this, the dead-weight debt of the country has 
been diminished by a larger redemption than has ever before been 
effected in a similar period. At the same time trade has steadily 
improved. All the lurid prophecies made by our opponents in 1909 
and igio, that the Budget would ruin industry and create 
unemployment, have gone the way of so many other political 
predictions. Unemployment has been reduced, pauperism has 
diminished, wages are rising, the imports and exports stand at a 
higher figure than ever before. In 1903, when Mr. Chamberlain 
started his campaign, our total volume of foreign trade amounted 
to go2 millions. Last year it had risen to 1,344 millions, an 
increase in nine years of 442 millions, or 49 per cent. After making 
all allowances for the rise in prices, it is impossible to dispute the 
significance of such figures as that. No wonder that even in the 
Conservative Party ‘‘ Tariff Reform ”’ is a declining force, and that 
in the recent by-election at Kendal the Conservative Party decided 
that only by adopting a Free Trade candidate could they hope to 
hold the seat. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


In other departments of the Government’s work the account, it 
must be admitted, is not so clear. Whether it has been from the 
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pressure of the constitutional conflict, or from the inherent 
difficulties of the task, very few of the hopes that were aroused in 
1906 have yet been realised. 

In foreign affairs the seven years of this Government, though 
marked by no very striking event, have been a time of great 
anxiety. The crisis in Morocco has been followed by the war in 
Tripoli, and that, again, by the war in the Balkans. There has 
been continued difficulty in Persia. There have been revolutions 
in China and Portugal; and it may, perhaps, be no small praise to 
Sir Edward Grey that we have come through the various crises 
even as well as we have done. Certainly, Sir Edward Grey has, 
for the most part, succeeded in avoiding public criticism. The 
withdrawal of foreign affairs from party politics has meant their 
withdrawal almost completely from the criticism and control of 
Parliament. Speeches from the Secretary of State have been rare, 
and very few papers have been published. But all students of our 
foreign relations have been aware that if we have succeeded in 
avoiding war, it has been always at a heavy cost. The long 
continuance of bad relations between this country and Germany 
has added enormously to our public expenditure. It is 
humiliating to remember that less than two years ago, on the 
occasion of the Agadir crisis, the country was on the verge of a 
European war. It is only since the outbreak of war in the Balkans 
that our relations with Germany have improved. And it is, indeed, 
a strange result of that conflict, with all its horror and suffering, 
that it should apparently have contributed more than all the efforts 
of the diplomatists to secure peace for the rest of Europe. 

In Persian affairs there is still little sign of improvement. The 
Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, for which such high claims 
were made, has not been followed by the peace or prosperity of 
the country, which it was intended, we were told, to assist. The 
summary dismissal of Mr. Shuster in 1911, at the instance of Russia 
and Great Britain, and in spite of the protests of the Persian Govern- 
ment and the Mejliss, was a strange commentary on the supposed 
independence which the Anglo-Russian Convention was to secure. 
And in spite of all the promises of the withdrawal of the Russian 
Expeditionary Force—which was sent to drive out Mr. Shuster— 
there are still over 13,000 Russian troops in the North of Persia. 
It is plain that the independence of that country has for the time 
practically disappeared. It will be a matter of good fortune if its 
integrity can somehow be preserved. 


DomeEsTIc REFORMS. 


In domestic affairs—apart from the Parliament Act, the only 
achievements of supreme importance have been the schemes for 
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old age pensions and insurance; and it is, again, curious to 
remember that neither of these was comprised or even mentioned 
in the original programme of the Government. The only reforms 
promised in 1905 were in respect of education, temperance, and 
the land, and in none of these has anything important yet been 
accomplished. 

In education the progress made has been singularly 
disappointing. After the failure of their attempt to settle the 
religious difficulty by the Bill of 1906, it would have been open to 
the Government by means of administrative action—such as the 
grant of money for new school buildings—to carry out some of the 
proposals which were then defeated, and to make a substantial im- 
provement in our educational system. Moreover, with regard to our 
ancient Universities, the reform of which is now demanded by a large 
party—even from inside them—there has been a great opportunity 
for action. But hitherto nothing has been done. The Govern- 
ment have merely carried on the work of their predecessors, and 
although in the King’s Speech for this Session fresh measures are 
promised, it is more doubtful if these can yet be carried out. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


But it will be in respect of their proposals for land reform that 
the action of the Government will be most closely watched. In the 
great Albert Hall speech, to which I have referred, there was no 
passage that aroused more enthusiasm than that which dealt with 
this question. Ever since Mr. Chamberlain’s famous campaign 
of 1885—with his promise of three acres and a cow—the rural land 
problem had been waiting for attention. The villages were being 
depopulated, the land was being devoted more and more to sport 
and pleasure. Now, at last—so it seemed to those who were present 
at the Albert Hall—the subject was to be dealt with in a serious 
and practical way. ‘It was a matter,’’ said Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, that affected ‘‘ the health and stamina of the people.”’ 
“They intended,’* he added in a famous passage, ‘‘ to make the 
“land less a pleasure-ground of the rich, and more the treasure- 
‘“ house of the nation.”’ 

With the introduction of the Small Holdings Bill of 1907, the 
Government made their first attempt at land reform. It cannot be 
said that it has been as yet a very successful measure. In their 
desire to make it a non-controversial Bill—so that it might escape 
the fate of the Plural Voting Bill and the Education Bill of the 
year before—the Government allowed two fatal defects. First, 
there was no efficient method of valuing the land; and, secondly, 
the County Councils were selected as the main authorities for 
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administering the Act. Even with these defects a great deal might 
have been done in the earlier years of the Act by a really vigorous 
administration on the part of the central Government to make it a 
success. But the Government throughout their earlier years of 
office showed a strange timidity in this matter, with the result that 
hopes that had been aroused in the rural districts by their return 
to power, were quickly disappointed. 

In recent years the administration of the Small Holdings Act 
has been greatly improved, and altogether up to the end of last 
year the amount of land acquired amounted to over 157,000 acres, 
out of which the number of small holdings provided was 10,192. 
But the activity has, for the most part, been confined to 
comparatively few counties. In many parts of the country very 
little has been done. The number of small holdings provided 
is still only a quarter of the applications received, and less 
than a half of those actually approved by the County 
Council as_ suitable. More serious still has been the 
difficulty of getting land on reasonable terms. Not only 
is the small holder higher rented, but he is also far higher 
rated than the ordinary farmer. The same piece of land, after it 
has been divided into small holdings, is assessed by the rating 
authority at a higher figure than when it was let as one farm. And 
every improvement subsequently made leads to a fresh increase of 
the assessment. 

But it is not merely as it affects the rural districts that the land 
question is an urgent one. The burden of the rates, the high 
price of land, the raising of rents and discouragement of industry, 
the overcrowding of the slums of our great towns—these are now 
very familiar cries. No one who took part in the struggle of 
1910 Over the land taxes of the Budget can forget the keen interest 
they aroused. But the land taxes of the Budget, though they have 
been the means of obtaining a very elaborate valuation which, 
when it is complete, may have a great influence on the problem, 
have not, at present, done much to solve it. Rating reform and 
the rating of site values, which were an essential part of the policy 
of 1905, are still postponed. It is evident that the whole land 
question needs further attention, and nothing is awaited with more 
hope on one side, and more anxiety on the other, than Mr. Lloyd 
George’s promised scheme upon this subject. 


SocIAL CONDITIONS. 


In the meantime, there can be no doubt that under all the 
apparent prosperity there is grave social discontent. While 
in the upper and middle classes wealth and luxury have 
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increased, the conditions of life of the working classes have 
remained stationary—or have even declined. There has been a 
great increase in the cost of living, but a comparatively small rise 
in wages. It is estimated that between 1905 and 1912, while the 
income of income-tax payers increased by 62 per cent., and prices 
rose by 23 per cent., wages only rose by 13 per cent. There are 
still thousands of adult workers who are earning less than £1 a 
week. In rural districts, there are many agricultural labourers 
who are earning, on an average, not more than 15s. a week. Little 
wonder that in these conditions discontent has not diminished, and 
that in the last two years, in the railway strike and the coal strike, 
we have had the two greatest industrial disputes that the country 
has ever seen. 

What, then, are the future prospects of the Government? Will 
they be able to deal with the conditions I have described, and the 
discontent that those conditions have aroused? Is the instrument— 
that has been forged with such labour by the struggle for constitu- 
tional liberty—to be turned now, as it might well be turned, to 
the solution of these social problems? Or, are the forces of 
progress again to be scattered, and the country to revert to a period 
of rule by the great interests, such as that from which we emerged 
in 1906? At present there is certainly no sign of a reaction. But 
the situation may at any time become a critical one. It is for the 
Government themselves to take advantage of their strength and of 
the good trade we are still enjoying, to show that they are as much 
in earnest in dealing with the evils of our social system—with high 
rents and low wages—as with the problems of Irish Home Rule 
or Welsh Disestablishment. On those terms, and on those terms 
only, can the strength of Liberalism be maintained. 


Puitiep MORRELL 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE INDIAN 
PUBLIC “SERVICE: 


ITS OBJECTS AND REASONS. 


R. JOHN STUART MILL, in his essay on Representative 
Government, took a somewhat hopeless view of British 
rule in India. Dwelling on the evils necessarily attaching to a 
foreign domination, he expressed the opinion that ‘‘ real good 
““ government is not compatible with the conditions of the case.” 
But this was written fifty years ago, when India was not in a 
position to take her part in the work. Since that time prospects 
have much improved; the case is no longer hopeless; for we are 
now harvesting the fruits of a wise educational policy—the policy 
advocated by Lord Macaulay, and embodied by Mr. Mill himself 
in Sir Charles Wood’s despatch of July 19th, 1854; and educated 
India, at the opening of the new century, is both able and willing 
to co-operate effectively in the great work of progress and good 
government. 

It is under these improved, and hopeful, conditions that the 
Royal Commission has been appointed, and directed by the terms 
of its reference to put a free hand to the work of reform and 
reorganisation, ‘‘to consider the requirements of the public 
““service, and to recommend such changes as may seem 


““expedient.’’ What is the system with which the Commission 
has to deal; what are its defects; and what are the changes 
required ? 


British rule in India is made up of two parts: (a), the agency 
employed for administration in India; and (b), the machinery in 
England by which that agency is controlled. As at present 
constituted, (a) the agency—i.e., the Indian Civil Service—may 
be described as a highly centralised bureaucracy, administered on 
autocratic lines by a privileged class of foreigners. So far as 
principles of government are concerned, such a system seems to 
combine every possible defect. (b), The control in England, is 
exercised by a Secretary of State for India, who is a member of 
the British Cabinet, and responsible, like all other British 
Ministers, to the British Parliament. ‘‘ Unfortunately,’’ according 
to Mr. Mill, “this though the simplest mode of attempting to 
‘* govern a dependency, is about the worst; and betrays in its 
‘advocates a total want of comprehension of the conditions of 
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“good government. To govern a country under responsibility 
‘“to the people of that country, and to govern one country under 
‘‘ responsibility to the people of another, are two very different 
‘“‘things.’? And this was the view held by Edmund Burke, when 
he brought forward his great scheme for the better. government of 
India. He had no hope that abuses would be corrected through 
control exercised by Ministers of the Crown. ‘“‘I am sure,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ that the influence of the Crown will by no means aid a 
‘* reformation of this kind, which can neither be originated nor 
‘“ supported but by the uncorrupt public virtue of the representa- 
‘* tives of the people of England. Let it once get into the ordinary 
‘“course of administration, and to me all hopes of reform are 
‘“gone.’? Here we have the right clue to follow. The hopes 
of India depend on the conscience of the British democracy ; and a 
just judgment may be obtained if the facts are properly placed 
before the representatives of the British people. 

It may seem strange that, as regards both the administrative 
agency and the machinery of control, a system should have been 
adopted so manifestly opposed to sound principles of government. 
But the apparent anomaly is explained by the historical circum- 
stances under which the system originated. We know that 
England’s connection with India did not originate from any 
altruistic sentiment; it arose, in the earlier centuries, out of 
primitive impulses—the spirit of adventure, and the pursuit of 
gain. Coming first as traders, the East India Company gradually 
acquired vast territories, and their servants became administrators 
by the force of circumstances, as the only way of evolving some- 
thing like order out of the anarchy which prevailed in India during 
the later half of the eighteenth century. Autocratic personal 
government by foreigners, practically without control, was thus a 
necessity in the early days of British rule. But the evils of such 
uncontrolled official despotism soon manifested themselves; and 
grievous complaints came to England as to the mode in which the 
Company’s rule was exercised by their servants in India. These 
complaints led in 1781 to the first great national inquisition. Two 
Parliamentary Committees were appointed, one secret, the other 
open, to investigate the whole condition of British India, as well 
as the affairs of the Company, which were in a bankrupt condition. 
These Committees made elaborate reports, all condemnatory of 
the Company’s government, and disclosing transactions of great 
cruelty and oppression on the part of the high officials in India; 
and upon these reports the House of Commons passed resolutions 
for the immediate dismissal of the Governor-General and the Chief 
Justice of Bengal. These drastic proceedings were followed by 
the legislation of Pitt and Dundas in 1793, which established the 
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Board of Control, and constituted the Indian Civil Service very 
much on its present footing. 

From this period therefore date the three great factors of British 
rule: (a), the official agency in India; and (b), the control exercised 
in England; to these being added (c), the periodical inquiries, 
through which the needs of India are ascertained, and the will of 
Parliament is enforced. Let us, as regards each of these factors, 
consider briefly wherein the present system has failed to produce 
satisfactory results, with a view to suggesting definite measures of 
reform. 

(a) The Official Agency in India.—In opening the proceedings 
of the Royal Commission at Madras, Lord Islington, the 
Chairman, cordially acknowledged the high character of the Indian 
Civil Service. ‘‘ The Civil Service,’’ he said, ‘‘ has earned a 
““ splendid and world-wide reputation.’’ No one will desire to 
challenge this eulogy. Least of all, am I personally inclined to do 
so, members of my family having served in India continuously 
since the end of the eighteenth century. But the fact is, there has 
been no complaint against the personnel of the service. The 
quarrel is not with individuals, but with the system—a survival 
from evil times—which contravenes the canons of good govern- 
ment as accepted by the British people, and is no longer suited to 
the practical requirements of the Indian administration. The 
system is wrong in principle, and mischievous in practice. What 
is wanted is a good working scheme, which will reorganise the 
public service in accordance with modern requirements; and the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire and report to 
Parliament, is the first step towards the preparation of such a 
scheme. That such is the task now before the Commission 
was made clear by Lord Islington, when to his eulogy of the 
official personnel he added the declaration that ‘‘ with the develop- 
““ment of India a periodical examination of the services was 
““ necessary, with a view to their more complete adaptation to new 
““conditions.’’ The new conditions to be taken into account are 
these: that, owing to the progress of civilisation, an official 
autocracy administered by foreigners has become an anachronism; 
that, thanks to the policy which has given schools and colleges to 
India, highly qualified Indians are now available for every branch 
of the public service; and that there has grown up an irresistible 
demand that the people of India should have a reasonable share in 
the administration of their own affairs. 

Unfortunately there exist powerful class interests to which the 
claims of the Indian people, and the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, are a stumbling block and an offence. The Indian 
public service has for long been the master of the public; instead 
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of its servant, as it ought to be; and the great centralised depart- 
ments, which have created for themselves in India an imperium in 
imperio, resist and resent any inquiry into their duties, and any 
interference with their privileges. The appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire and report is, in effect, a response to the 
reiterated prayer of the Indian people for a share in the administra- 
tion of their own country; and in order to obtain a clear view of the 
Situation, it is necessary to realise the relative position of the 
interests concerned; the Indian Civil Service, the people of India, 
the Royal Commission, and the British Parliament. In exercising 
its absolute authority over Indian affairs, Parliament has always 
made use of Parliamentary Committees and Royal Commissions, 
to ascertain the facts and to recommend necessary reforms. In 
these great national inquisitions the people of India are the 
plaintiffs, the Indian Civil Service has entered itself as the 
defendant, Parliament is the judge, and the British people are the 
ultimate Court of Appeal. My proposition is that the Indian 
Civil Service is making a fatal mistake in taking up this position 
adverse to Indian claims. By so doing it illustrates forcibly 
the worst features of the present system, which is its antagonism 
to Indian public opinion, and especially to the Congress party, 
which represents what is most cultivated and progressive among the 
Indian people. If the leaders of the Service are wise, they will 
co-operate instead of opposing; they will restrain their ill-advised 
champions in the Anglo-Indian press and the House of Commons, 
who advertise their antagonism to Indian aspirations; and they will 
assist the Commission in framing a scheme of reorganisation which 
will satisfy public requirements, which will meet Indian claims for 
higher office, and be fair to all the parties concerned. 

Let us, for a brief space, consider this question of the exclusion 
of Indians from high office. In the first place, it is in direct con- 
travention of British policy, as declared by Parliament and the 
Crown. By the terms of the Imperial Act of 1833, Indians were 
placed on a footing of equal citizenship with European British 
subjects, and were made eligible for every office in India for which 
they were qualified by ability and integrity; and the Court of 
Directors, in a despatch to the Government of India, pointed out 
that there was to be no ‘‘ governing caste’’ in India, and that 
from that time appointment to office was to be not a question of 
policy or of ‘‘ British supremacy,’’ but purely a question of 
administrative efficiency. Andon the same lines Queen Victoria’s 
Proclamation of 1858 enjoined that merit not race was to be the 
test for employment, and that Indians should be admitted ‘‘ freely 
*“‘and impartially ’’ to every office for which they were qualified. 
{t cannot be said that these injunctions have been loyally obeyed. 
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From a Return to Parliament it appears that in 1889-90 Indians 
held less than four per cent. of the higher appointments, that is, 
out of 1,532 civil officers drawing annually a salary of 10,000 rupees 
(4666) and upwards, only fifty-nine were Indians. Nor have 
things much improved since that date, as shown by the Honourable 
N. Subba Rao Pantalu in his speech of March 17th, 1911, in the 
Viceroy’s Council. ‘*‘ Only about seven per cent.,’’ he said, “‘ of 
‘“the appointments carrying a salary of one thousand rupees and 
‘“upwards are in the hands of Indians, and almost all the high 
“appointments involving direction, initiative and supervision, 
““have been jealously kept in the hands of Europeans.’’ In the 
Accounts Departments alone, under the direct control of the 
Finance Minister, the Honourable Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, are 
Indians and Europeans treated equally in all respects, in the matter 
of rank, pay, and promotion. 

In resisting the claims of Indians to high office, the Covenanted 
Civil Service has been accustomed to rely on two considerations: 
(1) That an ‘“‘irreducible minimum”’ of European agency is 
politically necessary in order to maintain British supremacy; and 
(2) that a monopoly of the higher appointments has been guaranteed 
to the existing service, as the prize in the open competition for the 
Civil Service. With regard to the first point, it is to be observed 
that the argument of ‘‘ British supremacy ’’ has been disallowed 
in advance by the despatch, above noted, from the Court of 
Directors. But I would refer those who urge this contention to the 
proceedings of the Welby Commission of 1895. In the Minority 
Report (paras. 79 and 80) it is pointed out that if a minimum of 
European agency is required to secure British interests, so also: 
there should be a maximum, out of regard for Indian interests; 
and the practical suggestion put forward was that administrative 
requirements might be met, and justice done to both sides, by 
regulating through the Budget the total annual amount available 
for all foreign agency, the Secretary of State to fix from time to 
time the maximum and minimum allotments to be at the disposal 
of the Government of India. This simple device would keep within 
definite bounds the employment of costly foreign agency; it would 
give elasticity to the administration in appointing to office; and 
above all, it would get rid of the unseemly struggle—a stimulating 
cause of race antagonism—which arises between European and 
Indian interests on every occasion when a vacancy occurs among 
the higher appointments. For under this arrangement, if a 
vacant appointment is given to a European, Indians will view the 
case with equanimity, knowing that automatically a corresponding 
advantage must accrue to them in some other quarter; while the 
Government will have a more free hand in making its selection. 
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For example, if it appeared that a European specialist was the 
best person for a particular college professorship, or for the 
management of a frontier tribe, the Government could make the 
necessary appointment without injury to anyone, by increasing the 
Indian element in those provinces and departments where this could 
be done with the best advantage to the public service. By “‘ freely 
‘‘ and impartially ’’ admitting Indians to high office, the injunctions 
of Parliament and the Crown will be obeyed, while in the 
administration there will be developed a better knowledge of the 
needs of the people, anda more lively sympathy with their feelings. 
And looking to the great tasks, economic and educational, before 
the Government, we must see the wisdom, in this respect, of a 
generous policy towards Indian aspirations, which will open to us 
a vast mine of helpful ability. Men of affairs like Sir Salar Jung 
and Mr. Justice Ranade have been pillars of state in times past. 
Is there any reason why, given opportunity and training, such 
men should not be found at the present day? There is a homely 
saying that there are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it; 
and we shall do well to cast our net wide. There is plenty of the 
best material in the race which, overcoming all obstacles natural 
and artificial, can produce a Senior Wrangler at Cambridge, can 
top the list in the competitive examination for the Civil Service, 
and can fill the reformed Legislative Councils with men who would 
be an ornament to any representative assembly in the world. It 
is evident that such men, when employed in the public service, must 
not be condemned to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Undoubtedly the public service will gain greatly in efficiency 
from a large infusion of the best Indian elements. But Indian 
reformers must not overlook the corresponding drawbacks—the 
consolidation of bureaucratic authority, and the grave loss to the 
popular cause from the Congress leaders being drawn away, and 
absorbed in the official body. They should remember that in 
Russia the despotism which crushes the Russian people is 
exercised by Russians; and that a centralised bureaucracy is not a 
good form of government, even when it is administered by their 
own countrymen. The way of salvation must be sought through 
decentralisation, and the development of local self-government—in 
the village, the district, and the province—on the lines laid down 
by Lord Ripon: in the village, as the social unit, all matters 
pertaining exclusively to the village should be administered by the 
village Council; and the administrative district should be 
reorganised on the model of a well-ordered Native State, with a 
representative District Council, as proposed in his evidence before 
the Decentralisation Commission by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, 
speaking on behalf of the Bombay Presidency Association. 
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The second contention on behalf of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
viz., that a monopoly of higher office is guaranteed to them by 
covenant, appears to have force as regards the persons now actually 
in the service, and no doubt a claim for compensation would be 
favourably considered, in any comprehensive scheme of reorganisa- 
tion which was shown to invade individual rights. 

(b) The Machinery for Control in England.—In theory, the 
official administration in India is controlled by Parliament through 
the Secretary of State for India; the Secretary of State being 
supposed (1) to be the servant of Parliament, and (2) to be an 
impartial authority for the redress of Indian grievances. But both 
these suppositions are pure delusions. Being a member of the 
Government which for the time being commands a majority in the 
House of Commons, the Secretary of State is (1) in fact, as regards 
Indian matters, not the servant of Parliament but the master. 
And (2) the Secretary of State, as the representative of the India 
Office in Parliament, does not even affect impartiality when dealing 
with Indian complaints. On the contrary, when replying to 
independent members, he comes forward as the indignant apologist 
of the department for which he is responsible, denouncing the rash 
interpolators for their unaccountable want of patriotism, and their 
failure to appreciate the ‘‘ unspeakable blessings of British rule.” 
And this attitude is quite natural, for as a rule he personally knows 
little or nothing about India, and he usually becomes a ready 
instrument in the hands of his official advisers at the India Office, 
who are recruited from the leading members of the Indian 
Executive, over which he is supposed to exercise control. 

The system advocated by Mr. Burke for maintaining the 
authority of Parliament was very different. His plan was to place 
the power of control in the hands of a strong and independent 
Commission, appointed by Parliament from among the most 
trusted public men in England, men unconnected with the Indian 
administration, who would be prepared to enforce publicly and with 
judicial impartiality the broad principles of justice and good 
government. This noble scheme (there were giants in those days) 
was embodied in Mr. Fox’s Bill of 1784 ‘‘ for the better govern- 
‘* ment of India.’’ It was passed through the House of Commons 
by a majority of two to one in every division, but it fell to the 
ground with the fall of the Coalition Ministry by which it was 
promoted. In 1884 Mr. John Slagg, senior member for Man- 
chester, revived the question. In the columns of THE Con- 
TEMPORARY REvieEw he set forth his views, condemning the system 
of control through the India Office as illusory and mischievous; 
and he obtained a place for a motion, to be seconded by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, calling attention to the position and duties 
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of the Secretary of State’s Council; but a parliamentary crisis 
intervened, and again the opportunity for reform was lost. In 
1895 the constitution and functions of the India Office were con- ~ 
sidered by the Welby Commission. It was felt that, in the interest 
of the Indian tax-payer, the Secretary of State should have at least 
an opportunity of learning, from responsible persons, the Indian 
view of Indian affairs; and accordingly the Minority Report 
proposed that ‘‘a sufficient number of representative Indians of 
‘‘ position and experience should be nominated to the Council of 
‘the Secretary of State on the recommendation of the elected 
‘‘members of the Viceroy’s and Local Legislative Councils.” 
Following on these lines, I would suggest, in order to introduce 
the element of impartiality into the control exercised by Parlia- 
ment through the Secretary of State in Council, that one-third of 
the Council should consist of Indian members appointed in the 
manner above proposed, that one third should be experienced 
officials, and that one third should be selected as desired by Mr. 
Burke, that is, ‘‘ from among the most trusted public men’? in 
the United Kingdom, unconnected with the Indian administration. 

This modest reform would at least give the Secretary of State the 
opportunity of hearing both sides. But much more is required if 
Parliament desires to do its duty to India; for if there is to be a 
real Parliamentary control, the authority of the House of Commons 
must be maintained and exercised over the Secretary of State in his 
capacity as the head of a great permanent department. At present 
he is, in practice, a Parliamentary autocrat. For India has no 
representative in Parliament to challenge his proceedings; he draws 
his salary direct from the Indian Treasury on his own authority ; 
and he can reckon on immunity from. trouble in the perfunctory 
debate on the Indian Budget, when one day at the fag-end of the 
Session is allotted to the affairs of the 250 millions of our Indian 
fellow-citizens. It should be realised that the Secretary of State 
for India needs more control than the other Ministers, not less; 
his salary, like that of other Ministers, should be placed on the 
Estimates; and steps should be taken to make the Indian Budget 
debate a creditable reality. For this purpose, each year, as soon 
as may be after the Budget has been passed at Calcutta, the House 
of Commons should appoint a Select Committee to inquire into, 
and report without delay upon, the financial condition of India, as 
shown in the Budget and the accounts of the two previous years. 
The documentary materials for this inquiry might consist inter 
alia of (1) the debates upon the Budget in the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council and any dissents recorded by members of that Council, 
(2) a despatch from the Viceroy in Council, including a special 
report by the Finance Minister, on the financial position, and (3) a 
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financial statement by the. Secretary of State in Council, with any 
dissents recorded by members of that Council. 

(c) Parliamentary Committees and Royal Commissions.—There 
remain to be considered the methods by which the needs of India 
are ascertained, and the will of Parliament is enforced. During 
the last 150 years two different methods have been employed: 
Parliamentary Committees, and Royal Commissions. These two 
modes of procedure differ mainly as regards the selection and 
qualifications of the persons appointed to make the inquiry. In 
the case of a Parliamentary Committee the persons are all Members 
of Parliament; they are drawn from the various parties in the 
House, in proportion to the numerical strength of the parties; and 
they are selected by the party leaders. A Parliamentary Com- 
mittee is thus directly representative of all shades of opinion in the 
House; it is impartial, because few of those selected have personal 
interests in connection with India; and it cannot be packed to suit 
the convenience of the Government. These valuable qualifications 
are all wanting in the case of a Royal Commission. The majority 
of the persons appointed to Royal Commissions have usually been 
outside of Parliament. They are therefore not representative of 
the people. Nor are they impartial. For all Governments are 
under the influence of the permanent departments, and experience 
shows that in appointing to Royal Commissions undue pre- 
ponderance is given to the official class, who are professionally and 
personally interested, and whose proceedings are the principal 
matter for investigation. 

As regards these defects, I can speak from personal experience, 
as a member of the Royal Commission of 1895 on Indian 
Expenditure, which dragged out its existence for five long and 
weary years, with little profitable result. The appointment of that 
Commission was obtained by the insistent demands of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji in the House of Commons; and the object of 
those who promoted the inquiry was to compel impartial investiga- 
tion into Indian finance, with a view to Indian revenues being 
expended for the best interests of India. But the Commission, as 
nominated, was largely composed of members representing official 
interests; and the opponents of reform were able to defeat the 
objects of the promoters, by narrowing the scope of the 
reference to matters of book-keeping and account (regarding 
which there was no complaint), by excluding questions of 
principle, and by entangling the Commission in the endless 
technicalities of departmental organisation. Such pitfalls must be 
carefully avoided in the present case; and I would respectfully 
submit that the Royal Commission should give to the terms of 
reference a wide and generous interpretation, and frame regulations 
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that will conform to the broad principles of British policy, as 
declared by Parliament and the Crown, making the departmental 
authorities responsible for working out the technical details in strict 
accordance with those regulations. 

But although, under favourable circumstances, a Royal Com- 
mission may deal successfully with a particular grievance, we must 
not forget that periodical Parliamentary Committees are the only 
effective instrument by which Parliament can educate itself in 
Indian matters, and can do its duty towards India, by providing 
for well-ordered progress in accordance with changing conditions. 
As a matter of history, it is by the help of such Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, notably in 1813 and 1833, that all the most important 
reforms have been introduced. And no greater misfortune ever 
befell modern India than when in 1858, with the abolition of the 
old East India Company, a stop was put to these great national 
inquisitions. Before 1858 India was administered in the name of 
the East India Company, ahd there existed both in the House of 
Commons and in the country a wholesome jealousy of the Company 
as a privileged and chartered monopoly. Consequently the Charter 
was not granted for a longer period than twenty years, and before 
it was renewed the Company was required to give a strict account 
of its stewardship: it was practically put on a trial for its life. No 
wonder that, in preparation for the fateful day, it hastened to put 
its house in order, and was ready to accept the conditions on which 
depended the continuance of its existence. All such benefits to 
India suddenly ceased when the Crown assumed the direct 
administration of India. The change from Company to Crown 
was really only achange of names; the privileged official domination 
in India remained as before; and the need was as great as ever for 
the hearing of complaints, and for the amendment of what was 
obsolete and mischievous in the existing system. But the one 
grand instrument of reform, the national inquisition held regularly 
and automatically every twenty years, was lost to India; and for 
more than half-a-century there has been no account of the official 
stewardship, and no impartial hearing and redress of grievances. 
On the contrary, from 1858 until Lord Morley’s reforms of 1909 
there has been a steady deterioration in the spirit of the Indian 
administration, and a growing antagonism to Indian aspirations, 
leading to a policy of repression, which has produced a lamentable 
“‘unrest ? among the most docile and law-abiding people in the 
world. 

The restoration by Statute of the periodical Parliamentary Com- 
mittees on Indian affairs should be the insistent demand of all those 
who wish well to India, and to the British Empire. 


W. WEDDERBURN. 


‘ERE OPAIRY “TALE IN “EDUCATION: 


Aa HE fairy tale is a real need. Some hold that, in a day like our 

own, when superstitions are supposed to be uprooted, there 
is no room left for such nonsense. To others, because no 
accredited authors had a hand in its making, the fairy tale has little 
value—hardly more, perhaps, than a bird-song or a wild flower. 
Hence it is almost wholly neglected as a means in education, 
however much the child’s untutored nature gives open heart to it. 
It is a real need—the need, in fact, of touch with those elemental 
things, air, sun, rain and earth—in the beauty and terror of whose 
ministrations man is come into being. ‘The recognition of these 
things is the fairy tale’s duty. Yet, as the buttercup and daisy 
are barely valued, except in so far as they are patronised by 
school-botany, so are the fairy tales neglected. All such angelic 
guests must be made welcome, if we would have our children 
saner and happier than ordinary teaching makes them. 

The fairy tale is a wild flower. It is native to that pasture of 
aboriginal, uncultivated innocence wherein, among the roots of 
grass and flowers, the elemental passions dwell. It is in the worth 
of these same passions that our humanity is become so sacred a 
thing that, without it, man would cease to be. Therefore 
whether they foster fairy tales, wild flowers, and the songs of the 
lark, or accursed thorns and thistles, they cannot be ignored. 

Not the least important of these elemental passions is the 
individual sense of unity with the world beyond. It is 
dominant in all unspoiled peasant-folk, and dormant when not 
dominant in all children. It takes concrete form in folklore, 
folk-song, and folk-dance. It throve fearlessly in the thirteenth 
century painters, in the Gothic masons and glass-stainers of the 
great cathedrals. It is, indeed, the elemental gift in whose 
atmosphere and inspiration the true art grows. Hence comes the 
child’s fellow-feeling with all simple life—his clutching at the 
flower, his delight in kitten, bird, or butterfly. These are fellow- 
creatures all, allies in ‘‘ effort and expectation and desire,’’ the 
common forces of imaginative splendour in which the four-year-old 
Pegasus rejoices, quite fearless of bit and bridle. 

This sense of unity, further, is the well-spring of imagination, 
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from which all folk-tales and traditional arts have flowed. They 
tell of immortality, of the souls in beasts and birds, of trans- 
migration, of the perpetual spiritual conflict. Nor are they 
ignorant of stubborn facts, hard-heartedness and greed; even, and 
unlike the goody Sunday story, daring to tell how these may ride 
rough-shod over virtue. The brothers’ Grimm’s tales teem with 
such meanings. The Singing, Soaring Lark, for instance, is worth 
quoting for its truth and tenderness. In it we find the love of 
beauty not only outshining vulgar desires for personal adornment 
and wealth, but inspiring a long-suffering devotion that ultimately 
outwits witchcraft itself. It tells, too, how the sun and moon 
and wind, ‘‘the most ancient heavens fresh and strong,’’ as 
Wordsworth has it, side with the faithful wife, though even their 
kind gifts are almost spoiled by the greedy enchantress. 

In Art we have the same fairy faith proclaimed in Ludwig 
Richter’s pictures—not less the outcome of the ancient sense that 
they are so perfect in technique. Look:at his profoundly symbolic 
and fairy-like illustration of ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread.”’ 
The father is sowing the field. The young mother, holding a bowl 
and spoon, is feeding a row of round-headed babies seated under 
a hedge. A very puppyish dog awaits his portion with wagging 
expectation. In the bushes overhead is a little nest of gaping 
beaks, the mother flying to‘them with a worm in her bill. Out 
of a flower emerges its own little elf holding up its honey-jug to 
abee. It is at once gospel news and fairy-imagination ! 

In the folk-songs—particularly the sacred—the same note is 
sounded. In them the mystery of beauty, the belief in God, the 
trust in Nature, put to shame our modern, intellectualised religions. 
Where in church doctrine can we find anything so inspiring, at 
once realistic and symbolic, as that old earol, The Holly and the 
Ivy ?— 

““Q, the rising of the sun, 
The running of the deer, 
The playing of the merry organ, 
Sweet singing in the choir! ”’ 


It is childhood that knows the beauty in these old ways of 
thought. Their imaginative strength must have freedom to run 
and leap and sing if the child is to find his own; for— 


‘“ Our simple childhood sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements.”’ 


In thus exalting the imaginative understanding of the child, I 
do not mean, of course, that we dare belittle school-learning or 
ignore intellectual claims. To do so were to foster ignorance and 
incoherence. Intellect is the ploughshare of enterprise: it is 
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nothing more. Its temper must be fine, its edge keen, to turn the 
soil of our urgrund, our mother-gift, and make it fruitful. But 
it must hold sacrosanct the hedgerows and the heather—in which 
birds, bees and children have rights not greatly differing from the 
peasant’s in his cornfield. 

Indeed, if we would grasp the true importance of the fairy tale, 
we must believe that the child, no less than the flowers and the 
forest trees, has native rights and mysteries. Despite his 
miraculous equipment in magic gifts, his ‘‘ clouds of glory,’’ he 
comes naked into the world, and is, perhaps therefore, a queer 
compound of meekness and revolt. Uncomplainingly he submits 
to clothes and all he is bidden. His nakedness—that wholesome 
touch with earth and sun, air and water—he presently learns to 
look upon with shame. Though still his clothes are grievous 
things, his submission grows easier, inevitable. He forgets the 
good freedom with which he was born, his touch with the elements, 
and he loses all sense that the things of rule and routine are 
poor substitutes for those birthrights that his life needs in 
increasing ministration. When manhood is reached, he has 
generally learned his lesson irretrievably. He no longer doubts 
that his good clothes, his orderly habits, his careful restraints of 
his own children are the chief things and duties in life. He is 
educated and finds his fairyland ‘‘ fade into the light of common 
“‘day.’’ He is scientific, and sees no place for miracle. He has, 
whether millionaire or costermonger, won the world and lost his 
soul. 

But the imagination, like hope and all other racial gifts, is hard 
to kill; and some men and women hold it so sacred, that neither 
the elements nor the wild flowers are ever quite forgotten; their 
clothes are never in the way of their wings, and their feet are 
beautiful in the meadows. Indeed the fairy sense, if I may so 
call it, will never die. It is innate as the religious sense itself. 
Although intellectualism may give us theology for gospel, 
academic technique for virile handcraft, school curricula for 
education, yet—and notwithstanding those fratricidal, idolatrous 
twins, Science and Witchcraft—the fairy sense still lives. Indeed, 
it shows new promise to-day: it is throwing off its sleep and 
discovering itself as a living thing—so simple, sober and 
unlearned, that we find in it power of exorcism and salvation. It 
is clothing itself anew in old dance, song, and handcraft; while 
the children race to give it welcome. 

Great strides have been made of late to compel a recognition of 
the racial arts for their educational value: many are realising that 
Ruskin and Morris were quite scientific, and their teaching founded 
upon the incontrovertible ancient truths. In Austria, Germany, 
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Scandinavia, men of learning are studying and encouraging the 
traditional peasant arts—not only because of their historic interest, 
but even more because of their intrinsic and present value. They 
are realising the tyranny of machinery which saves labour and 
kills life; they see that nothing is taking the place of the simple 
crafts. In our own land, too, the prophetic voice is heard; and in 
one direction at any rate, thanks to Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, people are 
beginning to believe that the almost lost song and dance and game 
of the peasantry were sacred, educational, re-creative, just as now 
and conversely the city’s caterwaul songs, the stage’s indecent 
antics, and the mocking gramophones are profane, degenerate, and 
hypnotic. Abroad and at home we in many ways realise that the 
human being’s ancient appetite for milk and bread is a better guide 
to health than the physiologist’s diagnosis of needs and the 
chemist’s synthetic craft. We are even coming to suspect that the 
very best of our educational systems do little for the genius of man 
beyond making it intellectual and_ self-conscious—the very 
antithesis of that spontaneity, that race-consciousness, which in 
breaking into flower glorifies the hidden mystic life. 

A few years ago I had the opportunity of watching the craft of 
a certain potter who lives in Marburg. His work is quite as 
virile and imaginative as any of the analogous museum-specimens. 
The leaping stag, the timid hare, the bold hunter, the flowers, the 
trees, are all burnt into the halfpenny dish after a traditional style 
and method. Repetition here has no more resulted in mechanical- 
ism than it has with the rose or the folk-tale: repetition in life is 
not imitation but generation. The true peasant arts, indeed, are 
as old as the fairy-tale itself, and run current with it through the 
lives of the people. Yet, because they are transmitted as 
imaginative enterprise and not learned at school, their traditional 
origin gives every opportunity to the craftsman’s freedom. This 
Marburg potter’s drawing is faulty enough; but the vigour is 
such that no academical skill could do other than check it. The 
lanky-legged stag, leaping or mincing through a wood represented 
by two impossible tiny trees, gives us news of how things go in 
fairyland—where they must be less precise in fact than expressive 
ot the vigour and mystery of life. The world of mechanical 
precision, of exact proportion, of text-book realism, is, of course, 
trying to teach this potter its ideas of art. But he knows which 
is art—the ancient traditional ways or the ephemeral latter-day 
styles. ‘* Any stupid,’’ he said to my friend, with a shrug of 
contempt towards an elaborately ornate vase of his own make, 
truculent with the inanity of l'art nouveau; ‘‘ any stupid can do 
‘“‘that! The trick can be learned at every art-school! But this ”’ 
—taking up a coarse penny dish adorned with a lively yellow bird 
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—“‘this comes only of a line of potters!’’ His customers also 
know which is art—even though enamelled iron is driving away 
from even their homes jugs and bowls that, if the world continues 
its brain-addling gallop to hell, will before long be found only in 
museums as specimens of a noble and forgotten age. The 
customers, I say, still know whether the new art or the old is better, 
for they are peasants and craftsmen themselves. They wait in 
crowds about the kiln for its latest baking; and we may find them 
discussing the merits of this or that cup or dish or bowl, to the 
full satisfaction of the potter. They await, like children, the new 
telling of the old tale which delighted their grandmothers when 
themselves were hungry-eyed children. Yet the costly vases, 
fashioned for such as despise leaping stags and wild men of the 
woods, interest the potter who makes them but little, and the 
people, who need things for daily use, not at all. 

The analogy between the fairy tale and the people’s art—of 
which we have so little left in our own country—is very close. For 
one thing, neither folk-tales nor the sister songs and dances can 
boast any parentage... Anyone can learn to build art-houses, to 
create a new art-dance, or to learn the rules of painting original 
art-impertinences; but only an inheritance can produce real 
spontaneous outbursts of genius upon a dish that has no higher 
use than keeping hot the little ones’ porridge. Indeed, this sister- 
hood of the ancient arts must hold true; for all art is fundamentally 
the same thing. In a word, it is the representation in outward and 
visible sign—by symbol, in fact—of that which, without any such 
sign, were incapable of presentation. Metaphor, idiom, parable, 
poetic phrase, the very words themselves, are all based upon like 
symbolism, and are none the less art that they are the common 
property of the people. Similarly, song, painting and plastic art 
all discover and express that sublimity in man, without which, 
besides bread, he cannot live. Nevertheless, in these age-tried, 
simple dishes there is no self-consciousness of any symbolic intent. 
The Marburg potter will not tell us of any meaning in his stag, 
nor the child of any moral in his song or fairy tale. The rose 
has its meaning; but no consciousness in the relation of its beauty 
to the everlasting torch-bearing of its species has any part in its 
workmanship. The rose is modelled and painted because it could 
not do otherwise. The potter fashions his ideas in daring symbols 
because he also has inherited his race’s unconscious sense that 
worship and service wedded breed beauty. 

Concerning the fairy tale in particular, there is much confusion 
about meaning and moral. This is perhaps largely due to the 
curiously prevalent fallacy that true art should be devoid of 
purpose. Thus we find a certain school of painters so nearly 
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successful in obeying this maxim that they are driven to print a 
catalogue of verbosity in order to tell their despised patrons what 
is actually meant by their banal impressionism. No one can work 
without some sense of purpose; and even a post-impressionist 
painting gives us news of the creature who thus finds his means 
of self-expression. What we do actually and rightly dislike is the 
moral label. When we paint a horse it should not be necessary 
to append a statement that the picture is an emblem of fleetness, 
fine temper and docility. We instinctively understand such. 
qualities better by looking at the picture than by the best-chosen 
words—unless indeed themselves be imaginative, poetic, symbolic. 

On the other hand, many sincere people object to the fairy tale 
just because they cannot append the copy-book moral. But even, 
for instance, Jack the Giant Killer, that tale of the boastful boy 
who triumphs over brute stupidity, is full of a significance not the 
less important that the average child does not stop to work out 
metaphysical conclusions; but just accepts it as a fine entertain- 
ment. The art of it, so racy and enlivening, would be ruined by 
any attempt to adapt it to evangelical conventions; although, being 
art, it must have its motive meaning. Perhaps the delight of Jack 
the Giant Killer lies in the truth that size counts for so little, wits. 
for so much—size signifying that aggressively unplastic world of 
prohibition, wits that something infinitely fairy-like, imponderable, 
spiritual indeed, that subdues and makes foolish the things most 
important to nursemaids and schoolmasters. The fairies are play- 
fellows—sometimes bad perhaps, yet still vastly superior to giants, 
however kind and stupid. The spiritual sense of what is deeply 
true is integral in the child’s imagination, and must be held sacred. 
We forget perhaps how large loom the desk and the blackboard 
to the tiny child; how they may, just because of their material 
weight and gloom, subdue the eager spirit, if he do not learn how 
the brave little Jack outwitted the monsters. I cannot but believe 
in the imaginative education of the child being, during the earlier 
years of life, quite overwhelming in its importance, if we would 
keep burning the light which alone can serve in the dark contest 
to come. If the fairy tale be forsaken, the oil will be far to seek. 

Nevertheless, in the old folk and fairy tales we often find the 
correct moral. They are at least symbolic though hardly ever 
allegoric. Doubtless they often appeal to what is not best, though 
always to something that is better than something still worse. 
Take at random the story of Clever Grethel, the greedy vain cook, 
who hoodwinked both master and guest and ate up the two roast 
fowls herself.. The correct moralist will be shocked at the triumph 
of craft and greed over hospitality and truthfulness. But he need 
have no fear. The boy will revel in the story because of its rough- 
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and-tumble fun; but he will get no harm, because the triumph of 
wrong over right is not the point of the fun; indeed, his real 
sympathies surely will be with the two hungry men, and not with 
the naughty glutton. The correct moralist often blunts, I think, 
the innate religious sense. He prefers untruthful moral tales, 
where good conduct brings its material reward, even though he 
knows the child has fully realised by the time he is six years old 
that such stories are mostly fudge, and that craft very often does 
succeed. I myself shall never forget the awful blow to my moral 
nature when, having told my first lie, the policeman did not come 
and clap me in prison, but when, on the contrary, I actually did 
save an older friend of eight from a whipping. The discovery 
swept from under my feet what I supposed were the very founda- 
tions of morality, and I started upon a downward career of reckless 
unbelief! The conventional morals are all wrong, and belong only 
to the schoolroom and a utilitarian theology. All folk-tales are 
strong in character, self-reliance, courage, and faith; they 
inculcate a higher plane of religion than can be comprised in copy- 
book ethics. Honesty is very questionably the best policy; yet, 
if a child love the right fairy tales, honesty will win, though the 
heavens fall. 

But I am quite sure the fairy stories best beloved are those 
steeped in meaning—the unfathomable meaning of life. With 
what tenderness the sensitive child dwells upon the story of Little 
Snow-white! How willingly we boys would have taken place 
with the seven dwarfs by the side of that child in the crystal coffin, 
in the dim hope that she must yet live again to keep that little 
house in the woods for those sturdy little miners. How willingly 
would any seven-year-old girl, princess or beggar, have undertaken 
housekeeping in that hospitable little hut, just because it was so 
tiny and needy! And how well she knows the temptation of fairy- 
like ribbons, of combs, laces, or a rosy apple; and how easy it is 
to forget wise counsels! How lovely too to find that, though dis- 
obedience often brings penalties altogether too terrible to be just, 
the power of good and kindness in the world is stronger than even 
due punishments and witch-stepmothers. We who are older may 
well think that such stories as this and Cinderella teach—even 
though no lesson was ever intended—the wisdom of the Book of 
Job: wisdom that by this time surely should have made religious 
teaching saner, and therefore more acceptable. 

Or take Jack and the Beanstalk. Where can we find the school- 
room moral here? There is none whatever: yet many of us know 
why the story held us in thrall. Are not gay beans, pink, purple 
and green, marbled with wizard-black hieroglyphics far merrier 
in hand and pocket than silver coins? Do they not justify Jack’s 
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foolish exchange, and make his beating but an incident in the 
unfolding magic. Was there ever such a glorious up-climbing to 
the kingdom of boy-romance and the bashing of giants as that 
which came from those common beans? It is the story of mystic 
growth told in symbolic truth: something breathing and laughing 
within the heart of the child knows it—just as something some- 
where within him knows that right and wrong, love and hate can 
never be confounded. Neither his crude understanding of life, 
nor his worship of his mother, nor his passion for enterprise and 
power, is intellectual. Nor dare we try to make them intellectual : 
rather shall we leave them to their own germination, like eternal 
seeds. 

No; the fairy tale need not be moral—need hardly have any 
obvious meaning at all! Rumpelstiltskin rejoiced my heart— 
somehow still rejoices it, with its rough-and-tumble kindliness, its 
magic spinning of straw into gold, the king’s greed of wealth, the 
pathetic desire of the ridiculous dwarf for a little child, and the 
triumph of the mother-love. It means nothing whatever that is 
exactly moral. But its power to touch the springs of pity and hope 
and inconsequential nonsense is very real; while, in its denial that 
rewards and punishments do always spoil the jolly ways of this 
wonderful, sad, and merry world, it comes nearer being truthful, 
perhaps, than the Sunday-school finds palatable. If children are 
in danger of getting harm from Rumpelstiltskin, or their parents 
of worshipping a Black Forest Calvary, by all means banish fairy 
tales and religious art for ever. The danger in both cases is about 
equal. Graven or written images are but the symbols of ever- 
lasting meanings, and help us to believe in miracle rather than 
science, sacrifice rather than self-interest, birth and mystery than 
the resolution of life into chemical equivalents. 

Even the fairy story of undeniably religious significance is not 
moral as these materialistic religionists would choose all tales to be. 
Indeed, for the fairy tale to succeed, its influence must be neither 
intellectual nor ethical, but merely atmospheric, passing in wonder 
the nature of unliving things. What story was ever so sweet as 
The Princess and the Goblin, with its delicious adventures, its 
repulsive goblins, its true boy-hero; yet, above all, and running 
through it all, with the invisibly sure clue leading up the mystic 
stairway to the ever-young Godmother’s spinning-wheel? I can 
hardly believe that any child rightly enthralled by this supremely 
beautiful tale of my father’s, could fail to carry through life, though 
perhaps unconsciously, some sense of a living good behind all 
denials; a good more real and mighty than the most cherished 
boon that eye can see or hand can feel. 

If we would bring our children up to be sweet, fearless and 
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loving, no less than strong of limb and lung, we let them run wild 
among the ancient country things, the hills, the winds, the beasts 
and birds—all of them influences that need no professional sanction. 
So no less, if we are wise, we shall let their hearts find room to 
grow in the country and air of fairyland, and ask no approval from 
the moralist. The child’s head and heart are as knowing as his 
stomach and lungs; give him right opportunity, and they will 
choose his food aright. Even though sweets are often eaten till 
the stomach is ruined, and fearful tales, sickly sugared with carnage 
and morals, are devoured till the heart’s blood is curdled, this 
belief in healthy appetite should not the less be our trusty guide. 

Ignorance of fairyland is the punishment of intellectual vanity— 
the vanity of the average pedagogue, who has forgotten that 
education means leading forth and not stuffing in. It is the vanity 
of the physiologist who, forgetting that the germ-plasm is a faculty 
of inheritance and enterprise, not an arrangement of molecules, 
thinks to create it in a test-tube. It is the vanity of the eugenist 
who believes he will improve upon those ancient ways of life which, 
for a few ages before Mendel and Weissmann, managed, all 
untutored, to evolve a reverent man something more marvellous 
than these modern academic things who seem so ignorant of their 
native virtues. To the fairy tale we must often look, if we are to 
mend our ways with the child and lead him forth to find that mighty 
world, that true self, which is the idea of him laid up in the heart 
of God. 


GREVILLE MACDONALD. - 


MAETERLINCK—THE REVOLUTIONARY. 


AURICE MAETERLINCK takes high rank as an explorer 
of the soul. He has sought its deepest recesses. He has 
reached that dubious point of spiritual rapture where human speech 
fails and an overpowering silence is the only resource of human 
frailty. Heseeks for rare moments, spiritual sensations, prophetic 
ecstasies. | He possesses a magic talisman which wrests their 
mysteries from the beasts that perish. He goes for startling 
suggestions to the most tragic moments of life. He dwells with 
men and women whose spirits have been tortured by deep and 
irremediable sorrow. ‘‘I lived for twenty years by my sister’s 
‘* side,’’ said a friend to me one day, ‘‘ and I saw her for the first 
‘“time at the moment of our mother’s death.’? During such 
unforgettable experiences buried instincts receive a gladsome 
resurrection. Then the soul really sees. Instead of disporting 
with his reason on the upper wavelets of life, the storm-tossed spirit 
goes deep down, like a diver, to those silent ocean caves where 
dwell the twin sisters, the dark ladies of Sorrow and Death. 

A writer with a temperament so exquisite and individual could 
hardly be expected to concern himself much with practical politics. 
To him the world is only a passing pageant. It is the imperceptible 
interval of time—itself only a delusion of imperfect knowledge— 
which momentarily intervenes between two eternities. It is a thin 
spatial bubble which at any time may be pricked and burst. One 
of his earliest dramas is called The Sightless, and the leading 
personages are six blind men, six blind women, and an old dead 
priest. So little did this spiritual explorer value the things of 
sense or think them helpful when excavating the buried temples of 
his spirit! Sic transit gloria mundi! 

They make a great mistake, however, who imagine that 
Maeterlinck can be passed by as simply a harmless spectator of his 
own thoughts. Often the most ascetic of writers becomes the most 
dangerous of enemies to an epoch’s peace. The idealist who 
disputes the substantiality of the world ends by claiming the right 
to throw his shadows exactly where he pleases. The early 
Christian writers believed that the earthly frame of this tabernacle 
would be dissolved. Yet they were not above hoping for a ‘‘ new 
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““ earth ’’ to supersede the old one ‘‘in the twinkling of an eye.”’ 
The Magnificat appears but the lyric triumph of a mother’s love. 
In reality it has become, what a Christian Socialist of to-day has 
aptly christened it, ‘‘ The Hymn of the Social Revolution.’’ No 
true great writer can wholly withdraw himself from the world 
without. You may treat him as scientists do their medium at an 
experimental séance. You may blind his eyes with bandages. 
You may close his ears with wool. But he is still in telepathic 
communication with his friends without. .You may even gauge 
the measure of his greatness by the extent to which he hears the 
still small voices of those who are 


“* D’une vie incertaine 
Ayant eu de l’effroi.”’ 


Maeterlinck the Mystic had it always in his soul to become 
Maeterlinck the Revolutionary. Like all the choice spirits of the 
age that has left us—Carlyle, Ruskin, Zola, Ibsen, Tolstoy, and 
Whitman—he is compelled, before he lays down his pen, to listen 
to the anguished cry of the oppressed. 

His Life of the Bee made it sufficiently evident that he could be a 
critic of social arrangements. There are two ways of attacking 
the organisation of society: directly, by a frontal attack; or 
indirectly, by dwelling with unction and emphasis on modes of 
working that are entirely different. Mr. H. G. Wells invites us 
to make a voyage to the moon, but whilst he complacently describes 
to us the Selenite methods, we can see quite well that he has not 
forgotten the weaknesses of his own maternal earth. Maeterlinck 
aims only to be observing his self-sacrificing bees. In reality he 
is qualifying himself as a censor of the world from which he has 
vainly endeavoured to withdraw. Remind him, for example, that 
the bees are without prescience! The newly emerged swarm will 
starve in the very vicinity of their well-stocked hive. Maeterlinck 
does not deny it. But he weakens the effect of your blow at his 
bees by turning round and glancing at your own life and habits! 
Suppose a visitor from Mars or Venus were to come to our shores. 
What would he see? Could he possibly conclude that our boasted 
social groupments are distinguished by more certain signs of 
prescience? Rather would they not seem to him in the highest 
degree arbitrary and inexplicable? On many an interesting page of 
The Life of the Bee this very significant note is struck! Maeterlinck 
the Mystic is passing quickly along the path that leads straight to 
Maeterlinck the Revolutionary! Is it possible to write a spiritual 
history of the phases in a great writer’s mind and to show how— 
whether logically. or not—he attempted to justify such a progression 
before the tribunal of his own inner consciousness ? 
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Maeterlinck began his literary career with a feeling of restless- 
ness. He was profoundly dissatisfied. Like Anatole France’s dog 
Riquet, he surveyed the Universe from a detached point of view. 
But, unlike Anatole France, he could not reconcile himself to the 
want of a religion! Again and again he laments the faithlessness 
of the times. Such as he must have an object of worship to call 
forth his heart’s capacity of boundless self-sacrifice. The old 
religion, so he affirms, is no longer available to the aspiring heart. 
It has seen its day. Its sanctions—visible and flaming in the days 
of the Inferno—are now only nightmares of the past. What was 
he to do? From what hidden source of power can he obtain his 
moral dynamic? He had given up the old religion. He could 
admit no advantage from its dogmas and its myths. Yet the want 
of the old way made more clamorous and pressing the need for 
a new! 

Maeterlinck, at any rate, felt he had a great trust to keep. The 
cry of the people had reached him in his enchanted halls. There 
was laid on him the responsibility of a momentous decision. ‘‘ Let 
‘‘us start fairly,’’ so he begins an essay on our social duty, “‘ with 
‘‘the great truth; for those who possess there is only one certain 
‘“ duty, which is to strip themselves of what they have, so as to 
‘bring themselves into the condition of the mass that possesses 
‘‘nothing.’’ Here is the last word of the new religious ideal which 
is to replace the old. Here is a task which can call forth an infinite 
capacity of heroic self-sacrifice! It is the same conclusion—not 
reached entirely in the same way—to which Tolstoy was brought, 
and the pathetic story of Tolstoy’s last hours shows how difficult it 
is to carry such a conclusion into the workaday politics of the 
world. 

But Maeterlinck’s mind is not constructed for workaday politics. 
He despises compromise. He avoids all mediating measures. If 
politics be living at all, it must be, like religion, a choice between 
two alternatives. Every politician who is really in earnest must 
decide ‘‘ between the best organised government that it is possible 
‘* to imagine, directing and protecting the smallest acts of our life or 
‘the absence of all government.’’* In religion this is the choice 
between God and the Devil. In morals between Egoism and 
Altruism. In politics between Collectivism and Anarchy. In 
philosophy between Rationalism and Pragmatism. But in every 
case it involves a definite and irrevocable decision. You cannot 


*In this dichotomy we see the peculiar cast of Maeterlinck’s mind. He will 
always choose between extremes. The politician would say he may have to choose 
between two alternative policies, but not between extreme collectivism and hopeless 
anarchy. He has to connect his ideals with systems of administration and law, and 
so his collectivism may be simply bureaucracy, and his anarchy a system of 
administration that leaves more room for individual liberty. 
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falter or hesitate. Maeterlinck feels that he must definitely make 
up his mind one way or another. The old religion has failed him, 
and he makes a religious duty of the choice between Collectivism 
and Anarchy! He spends some time in meditation before he takes 
the final plunge! There is no little fascination in the Collectivist 
ideal. It means an autocracy of experts. It may mean power in 
the hands of those best qualified to use it. Possibly one day it 
may suit the masses best thus to delegate their responsibilities. But 
at present—so Maeterlinck thinks—more loss than gain will ensue 
by establishing a bureaucracy of experts. If the masses are to be 
redeemed, the masses must be suffered to work out their own 
salvation. They must receive the right of universal suffrage! 
Only universal suffrage does not mean an immediate entrance into 
a land flowing with milk and honey! Many sad mistakes may be 
made. Electoral contests may not be conducted by an application 
of pure reason. But why cry over spilt milk? It is no use great 
writers like Carlyle, Taine, Ruskin and Zola setting themselves. 
up as political Cassandras. You may tell the masses, if you please,. 
that they are ten million heads, mostly foolish. But gibes are no 
soothing syrup for society’s ailments! History suggests that 
where the people have been trusted, the people have gradually 
showed themselves more and more worthy of that trust. In 
America and France, Maeterlinck asserts, universal suffrage has. 
produced ‘‘a sense of real equality which is there breathed as a 
‘“more human and purer atmosphere, and which appears new and 
‘‘almost prodigious to those who come from elsewhere.’’ There 
is, of course, nothing revolutionary in this demand for universal 
suffrage. The suffrage is only ameanstoanend. The State is a 
combination based on locality, and the main assumption of politics, 
the science of the State, is simply this, that all the adult population 
within that locality have some electoral influence on the govern-. 
ment. The electors may theoretically precipitate a sudden 
revolution, but the probabilities are that progress, as it generally 
does, will proceed very cautiously and slowly. 

Just at this interesting point, however, Maeterlinck makes a 
startling movement in advance. He bethinks himself of the heroic 
postulate with which he started, and adds to his demand for political’ 
equality a peremptory and uncompromising demand for immediate 
social equality. Let me repeat his words a second time: ‘* For those: 
‘* who possess there is only one certain duty, which is to strip them- 
“*selves of what they have, so as to bring themselves into the 
‘condition of the mass that possess nothing.’? This is no merely 
bit-by-bit reform! It implies nothing less than an immediate 
cataclysm in society. Scarcely has Maeterlinck formulated the 
demand for this act of heroic self-sacrifice than he realises it must: 
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be modified. After all, the Belgian essayist, mystic though he 
may be, has a more adequate sense than Tolstoy of the difficulty of 
carrying out heroic resolve ina workaday world. Such a height of 
moral enthusiasm—as things are at present—would be attainable 
by the few. And even the few who do aspire speedily forget their 
repentance in 


‘The long uproar of feet, 
The huge, dim fury of the street.’’ 


So that Maeterlinck silently and in the course of the same essay 
changes his first heroic postulate to another less heroic but more 
practical. ‘‘ What are we to do,’’ he asks, ‘‘ in the actual state of 
‘our society? Must we side, 4 priori, systematically, with those 
‘‘who are disorganising it, or join the camp of those who are 
“* struggling to maintain its economy ? ”’ 

This second and modified demand is put in the form of a choice 
between two alternatives; but the appearance of choice is delusive. 
Maeterlinck from the first has made up his mind what is to be 
his particular alternative. In the most whole-hearted fashion he 
throws in his lot with the men and women who are struggling to 
disorganise society. Like Anatole France he praises the sword. 
Like the Marquis of Queensberry, he commends the use of the fist. 
‘We should expect to see him in Paris consulting with the leaders of 
the Syndicalists. He does not, it is true, ask us now, independently 
* and without reference to what may be done by others, to strip 
ourselves of all that we possess. We are only to throw ourselves 
into the company of men and women who are struggling to overturn 
the fabric of society; but modified though it be, this maxim of 
political salvation implies that we should immediately be willing 
to join the French Confederation of Labour. Surely this is an 
unexpected result of mystic contemplation. At any rate, it makes 
us curious to know the considerations by means of which it is 
‘sustained and defended. 

Maeterlinck does not hesitate to come out and defend his 
revolutionary conclusions. It is true that like most of his surveys, 
it is divided into two parts, one of which deals with rational and 
the other with super-rational considerations. The suggestion of a 
super-rational defence is very disconcerting. But on closer 
inspection it is found not to amount to so very much. There have 
‘been media who have undertaken to give us transcendental criticisms 
from the regions beyond. Yet their criticisms never convey 
anything that an unaided intelligence might not on its own account 
have surmised. So it is with Maeterlinck. It is not necessary— 
at first at any rate—to look upon his supra-rational considerations 
as of another order from those which are merely rational. Often 
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they are simply a repetition of the rational in other language. The 
defence of revolution, then, does not involve more than the 
considerations of one or two simple lines of attack. 

At the outset there is the obvious objection that to disorganise 
society means throwing everything out of gear. To this the supra- 
rational mind adds that we ought always to be moderate, to choose 
the ‘‘ golden mean’’—though why this Aristotelian principle 
should be placed to the credit of supra-rationality it is very difficult 
to determine. Certainly the Belgian essayist finds no difficulty in 
considering this demand for moderation with the aid of his own 
unadulterated reason. Moderation has won no great triumphs for 
progress in the history of the human spirit. It is not the moderate 
man who holds the keys to the future. He may be at the level of 
average thought to-day; he will be hopelessly beneath it to- 
morrow. If a moderate man had lived in the days of the Spanish 
Inquisition he would have applied counsels of moderation to the 
burning of heretics: ‘‘ Don’t light up so quickly,’’ ‘* Be satisfied 
““ with a few selected specimens,”’ ‘‘ It is vulgar to burn infidels in 
*“such great crowds.’ ‘‘ Put out every fire,’? would be the gruff 
and uncompromising retort of the extremist. And history shows 
that the extremist, and not his moderate brethren, is ultimately 
in the right. 

This is telling enough in its way, though it may easily be replied 
that the extremist never does any real constructive work so long as 
he is an extremist. He ultimately triumphs because as the ages go 
on he ceases to be an extremist. The extreme opinions of to-day 
are the moderate opinions of to-morrow. At any rate, even if we 
grant to the anarchist a certain appearance of plausibility, we leave 
still untouched the general objection that a policy of disorganisa- 
tion implies unwarranted and dangerous haste. To reinforce this 
general objection, Maeterlinck adds a further consideration, that 
haste is specially dangerous just now, because the present is a 
decisive epoch in the world’s history. We are at the apogee of a 
big period of development. Only ‘‘a pull all together ’’ is needed 
to lift humanity into a higher plane. The more haste, the less 
speed. A hasty revolution in human history might imperil all the 
progress that has yet been made. It might force us to revert to 
aboriginal savagery. It might compel a disillusioned humanity to 
take up once again the age-long task of Sisyphus. 

To meet these complicated objections, Maeterlinck falls back 
on one of his leading conceptions of life. He is a worshipper of 
the goddess Fortuna. He looks on history as a great game of 
chance, in which one side of the dice might as easily appear as the 
other. He has no conception of the order of sociological 
organisation to limit his views as to the possibilities and prospects 
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of revolution. No doubt a hasty revolution would be very 
embarrassing. It might cause much useless suffering. The 
innocent would be punished as well as the guilty. There would be 
hard fighting behind the barricade, or ghastly sabotage on the 
railway line. But look, says Maeterlinck, at the present sufferings 
of the people! Consider the untold millions of the oppressed! 
Could the evils of a rapid and bloody revolution possibly outweigh 
the iniquities of present injustice? A revolution would mostly 
mean loss (Is Maeterlinck really so sure of this?) to a privileged 
aristocracy! But just consider the resulting compensations! 
Intellectual power, instead of being the faculty of the few, would 
be the possession of the many. New light would stream into dark 
corners. Rome would be rebuilt in a day. History would mean 
the intelligent activity and co-operation of all in the shaping of the 
world’s destinies. And even if you reject such a beatific vision 
as too vague and shadowy, Maeterlinck has a last argumentum ad 
hominem. Even if some people must be Tories and Moderates, 
this réle, dear reader, is neither for you nor for me! We represent 
the explosive elements in human society. Weare the oxygen when 
others are the inert azote. A vessel must have ballast as well as 
sails, but the fact of ballast being necessary is no reason for 
stowing the fair white sails in the depths of the hold. 

To this latter pretension—of special and pre-ordained election— 
there is, of course, no possible reply. If a man asserts that he 
belongs to a class specially marked out for the work of revolution, 
he invites an incredulous smile rather than a rational response. He 
must simply apply to his enthusiastic belief the resources of 
Pragmatism. He must act as he believes, and judge of its truth 
by its consequences. And even when we pass from this region of 
direct pre-ordination to the general considerations by which 
Maeterlinck justifies the haste of revolution, we note the same 
absence of rational appeals to experience or history. For 
Maeterlinck there appears to be no detailed philosophy of progress. 
The slave becomes the serf, and the serf becomes the workman; but 
beyond this general and certainly vague formula, there is little or 
nothing to guide him in the rise and fall of the empires of the past. 
In this respect he may be compared with the high priest of 
Syndicalism, M. Georges Sorel. The latter has certainly some 
references to history in his work, Réflexions sur la violence— 
especially to the history of the advent of Christianity and the 
French Revolution. But whenever it is convenient he can fall back 
on the Intuitional philosophy of Bergson, and conceive the 
transition from Capitalism to Socialism ‘‘ as a catastrophe of which 
*‘ the details baffle description.” 

Maeterlinck, certainly, never goes so far as this. He suffers, no 
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doubt, from his want of sociological detail, but he does try to face 
the consequences of the great catastrophe. Only he never seems 
to rest his feet on the firmer ground of history. It is all very well 
to say that if all co-operated in the world’s intellectual progress, 
we might expect advantages which would atone for a thousand 
deeds of violence. But we have a right to more explicit guidance 
than this. You cannot reduce society to chaos on the strength of a 
mere ‘‘perhaps.’’ The world is not a huge lottery, in which 
nothing matters and anything may happen. There are “‘ rhythms ”’ 
in history. We have made some progress in estimating the 
sociological combinations on human society. And no candid friend 
would be justified in advising you to commit suicide to-day, 
because, forsooth! your physician might probably inform you 
to-morrow that you would painfully pass out of life through the 
agency of some wasting disease. 

It is not, however, pleasant work accumulating scientific 
objections against the work of a great and suggestive writer— 
especially when it is plain that he lays claim to no special 
acquaintance with the work done in sociology. Much more 
considerate is it, and certainly more convincing, to ask how he 
comes in this marked fashion to undervalue the experiences of 
history. Where is that fundamental limitation of his outlook on 
life which enables him calmly to face the prospect of the great 
catastrophe ? 

Maeterlinck, it is no use concealing it from ourselves, is an 
individualist. That is to say, he gives special and almost exclusive 
attention to the joys and sorrows of the individual soul. The 
spiritual experience of one enables him to interpret the spiritual 
experiences of another; but when the most has been said and 
suggested, it is still the spiritual experiences of another that you 
are endeavouring to explain! Zola once claimed for himself that 
he had an instinct for the movement of men'in masses. No such 
faculty can be assumed in Maeterlinck. It is only what he himself 
can feel and influence that comes within the field of his speculative 
knowledge. ‘‘I can conceive,’’ and here we approach his funda- 
mental flaw, ‘‘ that we are not qualified to know beforehand the 
‘* disturbances of the elements, the destiny of the planets, of the 
‘‘earth, of empires, peoples, and races. All that does not touch 
‘* us directly, and we know it in the past thanks only to the artifices 
‘of history. But that which regards us, that which is within our 
‘‘ reach, that which is to unfold itself within the little sphere of 
‘* years, a secretion of our spiritual organism that envelops us in 
‘* time, even as the shell or the cocoon envelops the mollusc or the 
‘“ insect in space; that, together with all the external events relating 
‘to it, is probably recorded in this sphere.’? To such a view 
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history. igs an artificial result of analyses which can give 
no certain guidance. It is like a black and treacherous desert in 
which the ignis fatwus may easily lure you to disillusion and 
destruction. When you reach out beyond your own limited 
experience, you are but an infant crying in the night. Maeterlinck, 
in fact, again pays his vows to the great goddess of Chance. In 
historical forecasts he is ever on the look-out for the unexpected. 
Like the augurs of old, he has an eye for strange sights 
and exceptional prodigies! Discoveries are the result of a sudden 
inspiration. Human progress is simply a triumph of good luck. 
‘* Probably a mere nothing,”’ he says in one place, ‘‘ the displace- 
‘“ment of a cerebral lobe, the resetting of Broca’s convolution in a 
‘* different manner, the addition of a slender network of nerves to 
‘these which form one consciousness; any one of these would be 
** enough to make the future unfold itself before us with the same 
‘* clearness, the same majestic amplitude, as that wherewith the past 
‘is displayed on the horizon not only of our individual life, but 
‘‘also that of the species to which we belong.’? Who would 
laboriously work for his livelihood if one fine moment he might 
pick up an apple in the gardens of Hesperides ? 

It is too late in the day, however, to throw the fruits of knowledge 
to the winds. Revolution is useless if it only ends in chaos. 
Maeterlinck, as has already been pointed out, does not pretend to 
be a sociologist. But he ought not to have neglected the socio- 
logical conclusion that we can forecast the future of societies more 
readily than we can foretell the fortunes of individuals. We are 
easily misled when we deal with the events of which we ourselves 
have personal experience. The contemporary historian is invariably 
wrong in his perspective. The personal equation leads us to under- 
estimate sociological values. Personal weaknesses jaundice our 
historical view. But individual eccentricities are neutralised in the 
great average of societies. We can see in the State—which, as 
Plato says, is the. individual writ large—the same great and 
magnificent rhythms, only magnified and made incalculably more 
impressive, which we can only dimly descry in the narrow theatre 
of our own individual life. Babylon has risen and fallen; Rome 
has only the memory of her former greatness; Egypt and Greece— 
what now are they? But in studying the organisation and history 
of this imperial progress and decay, in mapping out these forms 
of social combination and estimating their relative importance and 
complexity, we have gained an insight into the possibilities and 
consequences of revolution which Maeterlinck can ill afford to 
neglect. Throw society into confusion, dissolve the system of our 
institutions, and the first to go and the most difficult to replace will 
be those habits of toleration and discussion, those methods of 
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rational and ordered progress which make human life, as we under- 
stand it, possible at all. Put the State into the melting-pot and you 
will still have the raw fabric of a society. Even the cannibals have 
their murder clubs. But society will lack an organisation for the 
formation and development of a new motive. The want of political 
machinery will be a retrogression instead of a progression! And 
what a fall will be there? The blatant beast will rise from his 
lair. Brute instincts will spring again to the surface of life. It 
is all very well to say that the suffering caused by this dislocation 
of civilisation cannot be greater than the suffering of the masses 
to-day. Undoubtedly there is untold suffering in the society of 
to-day. But then we are moving—though all too slowly—to a 
golden goal. In the other case we shall go forward to the reign 
of chaos with palsied hands. How impossible to live through a 
long night without a hope of the rising sun! 

Maeterlinck is a great writer. His style has a soft, wooing note. 
He turns away from artificial triolets to the song that reaches the 
heart. He loves what is primitive, deep-rooted, and universal. He 
is likely to influence so many men and women in the days to come 
that it is no work of supererogation to try to separate his grain from 
his chaff. 


J. H. Hartey. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE PERSIAN QUESTION 


F there is one impression that stands out in my mind since my 
return from Persia, it is that no one can reasonably seek to 
account for the present situation there by attributing to the 
Persians, as a race, lack of intelligence or culture. Though affected 
by the march of time, though possessing to the full many of the 
failings of the Oriental, still, a people which has produced the 
military power of Cyrus, the poetic genius of Hafiz and a civilisa- 
tion which has seen many thousand years, even now retains much 
of its ancient qualities, which, if assisted and sympathetically 
encouraged, would reassert themselves once again. 

The geographical and physical conditions of Persia are 
written deeply into her political history. Persia is a great 
table-land, rising from the Caspian Sea on the north, at 
85 feet below the level of the sea, and from the Persian Gulf 
at sea level on the south. Eastwards its plateau merges 
into that of Afghanistan, and westwards into the plateaux 
of Eastern Asia Minor. Persia is, as it were, a bowl standing 
upon a table. The “lips of the bowl’’ are the mountain 
systems which surround the edge of the plateau on nearly every 
side. The “ interior of the bowl ’’ comprises the great evaporating 
basins of salt waste, which stretch from Persian Baluchistan in 
the south-east to the salt wastes of Kum in the north. Scattered 
about round the edges of the desert, where the rivers, flowing from 
the surrounding mountains, disappear in the wastes, are the oases 
of the settled population, typical Persians and descendants of the 
subjects of Cyrus. The inhabitants of the oases are the people to 
whom a political constitution on modern European lines has a 
meaning. Persian Nationalists may not always have been wise, 
but they had the framework upon which success was to be built, 
namely, patriotic enthusiasm. The inhabitants of the oases are 
not, however, the only constituent which makes up the Persian 
State. On the “‘ lips of the bowl,’’ that is the mountains of the 
Caspian provinces of Azerbaijan, of the Gulf seaboard, and of 
Khurdistan, are found physical conditions which breed a very 
different type of human being. Barren, stony uplands, without 
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rain and with few springs, have produced mankind as a typical 
Asiatic nomad, living with flocks and herds, in transportable tents, 
the same to-day as 2,000 years ago. Hence, while their more 
cultured brethren of the oases are thinking of their political ideals 
of a new constitution, the nomad tribesmen of Khurdistan can only 
understand in such constitutions a means for advancing the 
prestige of their particular tribe against their rival neighbours. But 
with all this the material for social progress in Persia is at hand, 
for while the Persian of the oasis provides the political intelligence, 
the nomad of the high plateau might with a little discipline provide 
the material for national defence. 

My object in visiting the country last autumn was to find out for 
myself whether there was any hope of rescuing and reforming an 
independent Persia. Serious as the condition appeared to me to be, 
I am strongly of opinion that if Russia can be made to take her 
hands off her ill-gotten spoils, regeneration is possible, and, 
furthermore, I maintain that Russia can be effectively pressed to do 
so if the proper methods are adopted. A journey from the Turko- 
Persian frontier through Northern Khurdistan last autumn 
compelled me reluctantly to realise that Russia is determined not 
to allow any reform in the internal government of the northern 
sphere. Traversing Turkish territory in the Valley of the Upper 
Euphrates, and passing into the Valley of the Aras from the 
plateau of Turkish Armenia, I skirted the southern slopes of Mount 
Ararat, crossing the plateau of northern Khurdistan, which is here 
a crumpled complex of ranges, to Khoi, a Persian town to the north 
of Lake Urmia. From Khoi I followed a route eastwards till I struck 
the Russian road from Julfa to Tabriz, reaching the latter place 
in October. From here I madea long journey on horseback across 
the plains of Azerbaijan till I reached Teheran early in November. 
During my journey I came across many divers types of Persians 
of all grades of social and political influence. My first experience 
of Persia was in the tent of a Khurd, who turned out to be a 
professional robber! Such is the comedy of Oriental travel that I 
found that my host, on the first night I spent in Persia, had been 
engaged for many weeks past in lifting sheep on the Turkish side 
of the frontier from Armenian and Turkish villages. I assumed 
that this was the usual occupation for an enterprising nomad of 
Khurdistan, but my suspicions became aroused when the next day 
I discovered that my host’s chief had not long been the recipient 
of an honorary rank in a Russian regiment in the Caucasus. A 
caravan of ammunition, seen on the following day on its way from 
the Caucasus towards his tent, lent additional colour to my 
suspicions, and this was the first impression I got on my arrival in 
Persian territory. Other Khurdish tribesmen that I met seemed 
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less harmful members of society, although I cannot say that my first 
host treated me with anything but the most perfect hospitality. 
The Khurds of Makuare pleasant and genial companions, child- 
like in their nature, sporting in their tastes. After a midday rest 
in a Khurdish tent I could frequently have been seen on those 
October afternoons racing up and down the desert on a Khurdish 
pony, with one or two young tribesmen who had challenged me to 
a race. Every Khurd that I met in each encampment was fully 
armed with rifles, revolvers, and ammunition. Some of them had 
obviously been influenced by Russian agents, but others were less 
susceptible to the leaven from the North, and more than one 
breathed to me through an interpreter their desire to see “‘ Urus 
‘*(Russia) out of Iran.’? Some of them seemed to have carried 
their desire further, for I subsequently discovered that it was 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of one of these encampments that 
the Russian Consul at Khoi had been fired at, with his escort, only 
a few days previously, and had had a very narrow escape. There 
was reason to suspect that his assailants were my hosts. I had an 
instructive five days in the country seat of a big Persian magnate, 
the Khan of Maku. He resided in a fertile valley, some two days’ 
journey south of Mount Ararat, and possessed a palatial mansion, 
surrounded with fountains and water-ponds. Here I enjoyed the 
hospitality of a truly Oriental despot. I and my servant had a 
suite of apartments to ourselves. We had our meals of Persian 
dishes with His Excellency, squatting on the floor of a great hall, 
while every evening a minstrel played and sang to us from the 
corner of the hall old songs and ballads of Persian romance which 
may have delighted the ears of the Tartar conquerors of former 
years. To hear the ballads of the Orta-sega and snatches from 
the Rubaiyat of Hafiz, sung with that languid fatalistic strain, 
so characteristic of the Persian and the Tartar, in this wild spot 
on the plateaus of Khurdistan, was something to be remembered. 
During the morning His Excellency transacted business with the 
many Khurdish chiefs who came to see him, for he had been 
appointed, on the advice of the Russian authorities, Lieutenant- 
Governor of North-west Azerbaijan. Each morning I saw the 
Khurdish chiefs come from far and near to visit him, and I observed 
that a Russian agent was present at every interview. Some of 
these chiefs had been causing much annoyance to the Turkish 
officials across the frontier, and from the latter I remembered having 
heard loud complaints of cattle and sheep lifting, and even of 
murders in the districts under their control. But my host, the 
Khan, had a most unperturbed mind, and whenever the Russian 
agent was present, with truly Oriental cynicism he praised his loyal 
Khurdish chieftains, and heaped abuse upon his co-religionists, the 
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Turks, across the, frontier to the west. I often wondered if he 
meant it, and in any case I doubt if he had much choice. But on 
one occasion, when I was alone with His Excellency, he informed 
me quietly in Russian that he wished to be friends with the Turks 
across the frontier, and with their aid to suppress robbery, but he 
was afraid of another Power. He left me to guess who that Power 
was, and that was not a difficult task. 

At Khoi I had a curious indication of the helplessness of the local 
Persian governors. One day my morning stroll in the bazaar in 
company with two Persian gendarmes, lent me by the Persian 
governor, was brought abruptly toa close by my arrest at the hands 
of a patrol of Russian Cossacks on the ostensible reason that I had 
taken some photographs in a Persian town which was under 
Russian martial law. In the most approved Oriental style my two 
Persian gendarmes bolted, and I was marched off ignominiously 
under military arrest to a great Russian camp of at least 2,000 
troops some two miles to the south of this Persian town. After a 
long delay a short verbal duel in Russian between myself and a 
Russian political agent, during which I advised him not to treat a 
British subject as he treated a Persian, ended in my release. My 
departure from Khoi rather resembled a flight, for news reached 
me through my servant, who had it from a dragoman in the Russian 
consulate, that I had better leave the town, or ‘‘ something might 
‘“happen to me.’’ Travelling chiefly by night, I reached Murand, 
near which place I passed a large force of Russian troops marching 
to the Turco-Persian frontier. These were the troops which were 
said by Sir Edward Grey to have been withdrawn to the Caucasus 
last autumn, but in reality they were only transferred and 
concentrated at Khoi. The more exciting of my adventures in 
Persian Khurdistan were finally terminated by my arrival at 
Tabriz. 

It was clear that in Northern Persia, under Russian influence, 
there was a condition of very considerable unrest in those districts 
inhabited by the nomads. Nor did there appear to be any attempt 
on the part of the Russian diplomatic and military agents to pacify 
or to disarm the tribes, in spite of a large Russian military force 
which was stationed in various parts of that country. Instances 
came under my notice of Khurdish tribesmen who had been 
disturbing the peace, both in Persian and Turkish territory; not 
only were they not brought to justice by the Russian forces 
stationed in the same district, but they were assisted by supplies of 
ammunition, which came in from the Caucasus; they were 
encouraged by frequent visits from Russian political agents, and 
in One instance a robber chief became the recipient of an honorary 
rank in a Russian regiment. I will go further, and add that much 
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of the disorder in Turkish Armenia at the present time is traceable 
to those Khurdish nomads who have retreats on the Persian side 
of the frontier, and whom the Turkish authorities, never very 
strong, cannot bring to justice because of the protection afforded 
to them by sinister agencies in the Russian sphere of Persia. There 
is nothing unusual in this, for it has always been Russian policy to 
create disorder in the independent territories adjoining her Eastern 
frontiers and necessitate interference, so as to restore the order 
which she has been instrumental in disturbing. This is a useful, if 
not very moral policy, which has the effect of carrying out Russia’s 
aims of Eastward expansion. 

The second observation that I made was in connection with 
Russian intrigues of a purely political nature which were being 
carried on systematically with the reactionary elements in the 
country, represented by tribal chiefs and local landowners. 
The best instance of this is the case of Zipadar, who was 
appointed last summer from Teheran as Governor-General of 
Azerbaijan. On his arrival at Tabriz he discovered that the 
Government House was occupied by a contingent of Cossacks, 
who refused either to turn out or to give up the keys. When 
I went to call on his Excellency, I found him attempting 
to govern the largest province in Persia from a little house 
in a back street. Meanwhile, the Russian Consul at Tabriz 
systematically ignored him, and for all matters of business had 
relations with a man called Suja~ed-dowle—a notorious reactionary, 
who had in former days besieged the town in the interests of the 
ex-Shah. I do not wish to whitewash the character of Zipadar, 
but I submit that when the Persian Government has appointed him 
to a high political post, no foreign power has the right to refuse 
him recognition, if that very power pledged itself to respect the 
integrity of Persia. 

My third observation relates to Russian influence upon the 
financial position in Persia, which finds its expression in intrigues 
against those Persian, Belgian, and Swedish officials, engaged in 
placing the financial position of the country on a sound footing, 
and of restoring order on the roads. It should be understood that 
the political disorders of Persia are somewhat in the nature of a 
vicious circle. Persia cannot have social order without gendarmerie; 
she cannot have a gendarmerie without money, and she cannot 
have money from taxation without social order. Under the 
circumstances, a loan to defray the expenses of collecting the 
malliat, or land tax, and of creating a Treasury gendarmerie under 
foreign officers, is a paramount necessity. Russia is reluctant to 
sanction any loans to assist the Persian authorities in the sphere 
under her influence. If ever she lends any money to Persia, it is in 
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order to repay herself for damage inflicted upon her subjects by 
marauding tribesmen, often, as I show, directly encouraged in their 
actions by her agents. Any attempt to deal with these disorderly 
elements by financial assistance to the Persian authorities meets 
with her opposition. In one place, in Azerbaijan, I found that the 
Belgian official could take no steps to collect the malliat, the corn 
tax levied in kind, which was lying out in surrounding villages, 
because the Russian troops had commandeered all the Persian 
Government transport waggons for themselves. Not content with 
this, the Russian Consul refused the Belgian customs official any 
assistance to enable him to obtain a short three months’ loan for the 
purpose of hiring private transport. As a result of this, the corn 
was never collected at all last autumn in that district, the local 
treasury remained empty, and the reactionary Persian landowners 
of the surrounding villages appropriated the Government corn, 
combined into a ring and sold the proceeds at famine prices in the 
towns during the winter. 

The fourth and last fact that particularly impressed itself upon 
my mind was the presence of a permanent Russian army of 13,000 
men in Northern Persia, which made no attempt to cope with the 
disorders or assist the Persian Government. There were last 
autumn about 7,000 Russian troops along the Turco-Persian 
frontier between Mount Ararat and Urmia. The Turkish troops 
had long since withdrawn from the disputed territory, and the only 
reason for keeping them there must have been for the establishment 
of a military base in this part of Persia to strike at Turkey’s Eastern 
possessions in Armenia. If the important strategical positions of 
Khoi and Sujbulak are held by Russia, the Turkish military 
positions at Van and Erzerum become surrounded both from the 
North, where the Russian force at Kars is stationed, and also 
from the West in Persian Khurdistan. Russia has therefore 
acquired an important strategical position, which she may use to 
weaken Turkey, and from which she may prepare for a further 
march southward to the plains of Mesopotamia and the Persian 
Gulf. 

In face of all this, it may well be asked what remedy there is. If 
Great Britain is to preserve the independence of an old 
Mohammedan State, in whose existence her prestige in the East is 
largely bound up, and if she is to avert the spectacle of a Russian 
military force in the oases of Central Persia, or on the Gulf, 
she cannot allow the present situation to continue. She might 
revise the Anglo-Russian Convention and hand over Northern 
Persia to Russia, and, retaining the Southern and Middle 
spheres, endeavour to reconstitute an independent Persia as an 
eblong strip of territory, running parallel to the Gulf, with its 
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capital at Isfahan. The objections to this course are many. First, 
we should break our moral pledge to the Persian people, if we 
acquiesced thus in Russian aggression in the north in defiance of 
the Anglo-Russian agreement. Secondly, and this is the most 
important from our own selfish point of view, it would bring 
Russian military power right down into Central Persia, where she 
would be within striking distance of the Gulf and the North-west 
frontier of India. Thirdly, it would be disastrous to take this 
course, because the hope of regenerating Persia as she is to-day is 
not hopeless, given certain conditions. 

In order to do this I submit that the following programme must 
be carried out with all speed. 

1. The immediate withdrawal of all Russian troops in Northern 
Persia, with the exception of a limited number of consular guards. 

2. A substantial financial advance, either with or without the 
assistance of Russia, to the Persian Government, for the purpose of 
forming a gendarmerie under foreign officers to patrol all the trade 
routes and assist in collecting the malliat. A security for this 
advance could be the corn, as it lies out on the land (not, of course, 
the land itself). 

3- Initiate a policy of future railway construction in Persia, the 
lines of which should run north and south, along the principal 
trade routes from the Persian Gulf, through the oases of Central 
Persia to the Caucasus. 

I have heard it sometimes urged that in the Middle East it is 
impossible for Great Britain to exercise any pressure upon her 
northern neighbour, and that, therefore, we must acquiesce in her 
line of action and throw over this program, without which the 
future of Persia remains hopeless. It may be that if the present 
position in Europe continues, causing Great Britain to give blank 
cheques to certain groups of Powers to act in certain parts of the 
world as they choose, our impotence to insure a policy in Persia 
will continue. It is not the scope of this article to prove the futility 
of this course of action as far as European politics are concerned, 
but it can, at all events, show that with regard to British 
interests in Asia it is a policy which can only lead to the gravest 
disaster, both material and moral. To understand Russia’s 
relation to Europe on the one hand, and to Asia on the other, one 
must realise, first, that this great semi-developed Slavonic Empire 
is completely dependent on the economic centres of Western 
Europe. The alienation of public sympathy in these centres would 
at once tend to dry up the well-springs of the financial streams, 
which flow eastwards from London, Paris, and Berlin to the 
Bourses of St. Petersburg and Moscow. To anyone who knows 
Russia, and understands her dependence on foreign capital for 
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developing her resources and balancing her State budgets, it is 
patent that a good understanding with the Powers of Western 
Europe is more valuable to her than her friendship is to her Western 
neighbours. 

This will at once suggest the possibility, and even the advisability, 
of co-operation between the Powers of Western Europe to control 
by financial pressure the political activities of Russia in the East. 

It is always difficult even under the stress of diplomatic 
exigencies to reconcile the foreign policies of two countries like 
Russia and Great Britain. The former is a gigantic bureaucracy, 
relying upon foreign aggression as an instrument for suppressing 
her internal disorders. By eastward expansi0u at the expense of the 
Mohammedan States she is drawing ever nearer to an ice-free ocean. 
Her economic policy, moreover, is exclusive, and dependent for its 
existence only upon the artificial support of State bounties, tariffs, 
and military prestige. It is difficult to reconcile such ideals as these 
with those of Great Britain, a maritime Empire, based on free 
commercial exchange, desirous of preserving the neutral markets in 
the East, and of protecting the weaker Mohammedan communities 
in their struggle for regeneration. If, therefore, in the near future 
it is found impossible to cover even by skilful diplomatic veneering 
the gaping cracks in the framework of the Anglo-Russian entente, 
it would not be surprising if Great Britain were to seek from 
another Western Power co-operation in carrying out the policies 
common to both. 

Germany’s interests in the Near and Middle East are well known. 
She has an increasing export trade in cloths and cotton goods, 
which find their way through Turkey into Western and North- 
western Persia. She has railway concessions in Mesopotamia, with 
a possibility some day of extending these into Central Persia, and 
she has therefore every interest from the economic point of view in 
keeping Persia as a strong and independent State. The Russian 
annexation or occupation of the northern sphere is damaging to 
her interests, and I heard the fears expressed from the 
representatives of more than one German firm, trading in the 
north, of what might happen under a Russian occupation. It 
would not be difficult to prove to Germany that the preservation of 
the neutral markets of the Middle East and of the independence of 
the Mohammedan States is a cardinal principle which is, or ought 
to be, common to the foreign policies of both herself and of Great 
Britain. Nor should co-operation prove difficult. The financial 
dependence of St. Petersburg on London and Berlin is great, and 
the pressure of both these centres would have an effect which no 
Russian Government couldignore. With Russian agriculture and 
municipal enterprise clamouring for foreign capital, with State 
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Budgets showing heavy deficits in bad harvest years, it is not 
improbable that joint representations by Great Britain and 
Germany to secure the withdrawal of Russian troops in the north 
of Persia, and the initiation of the financial programme would be 
“‘favourably considered’’ in the Russian capital. As a 
preliminary to this step an arrangement might be made to secure 
co-operation of British and German policies of railway construction 
in Mesopotamia and Central and Southern Persia. The extension 
of the Baghdad Railway to the Gulf, the projection of a line from 
Mohammorah to Khoramabad, and the extension of the railway 
from Khanikin to Hamadan might be the subject of arrangement 
between the two countries. Provided that German railway policy 
is actuated by a desire to build railways which shall be open to 
the commerce of all nations, there is nothing which could stand in 
the way of such an agreement. In conclusion, I would add that 
the participation of Germany in any new arrangement affecting the 
political and economic situation in the Middle East, besides its 
effect on Anglo-German relationships in Europe, would be a 
valuable asset in preserving the status quo in Persia. It would set 
up one more barrier against aggression from the north, and one 
more interest in favour of Persian regeneration. 


M. Puirips PRICE. 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIA. 


HE Resolution passed by the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, No. 3o1 C.D., of 21st February, 1913, 
sets forth the educational policy of that Government. It is of great 
interest, as being the first full exposition of policy made by the 
newly organised Department. It is of considerable importance as, 
laying down great general principles in regard to matters which have 
recently engaged public attention and called forth discussion to an 
unprecedented degree in India. Most of the friends of education 
in that country recognised the necessity for the creation of the new 
Department in the tremendous and ever-increasing importance of 
educational questions; but there were not a few, especially among 
the purely provincial authorities, who dreaded too much centralisa- 
tion. The Resolution is wisely characterised by a tone which 
ought to go far to soothe provincial susceptibility and remove 
suspicion, Its opening sentences are tactful and wise. 

The Resolution begins by quoting the declaration of the King- 
Emperor, on January 6th, 1912, in reply to the address of the 
Calcutta University. His Majesty declared his sympathy with 
education, and his desire to see ‘‘ spread over the land a network 
‘“of schools and colleges,’’ from which loyal, and manly, and 
useful citizens might go forth, able to hold their own in industries, 
agriculture, and all vocations in life; and to have Indian homes. 
brightened by knowledge. The Government of India then state 
their decision, arrived at with the approval of the Secretary of 
State, to extend, ‘‘by means of large grants from Imperial 
‘“‘ revenues as funds become available,’’ comprehensive systems of 
education in the several provinces. They proceed, however, 
distinctly to declare that this generous financial policy will not be 
marred by any unwise attempt to centralise provincial systems, or 
to introduce a superficial uniformity. They recognise the necessity 
for bearing in mind the diverse social conditions and traditions of 
the several provinces, and the impossibility of having one set of 
regulations and one rate of progress for the whole of India. Nor 
do they arouse irritation by discussing the well-known defects of 
educational systems in India; but they pass on promptly to lay 
down general principles which ‘‘are the basis of accepted policy = 
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““how far they can at any time find local application must be 
““ determined with reference to local conditions.”’ 

The first matter which the Resolution discusses is one which the 
Government of India desire to place in the forefront of their policy, 
viz., the formation of the character of the scholars and under- 
graduates under tuition. They recognise that in the formation of 
character the influence of home and the personality of the teacher 
play the larger part; and, in view of already acquired experience, 
they hope that ‘‘ better educational conditions will accelerate social 
‘* reform, spread female education, and secure better teachers.”’ 
They admit that, while more attention than formerly is now being 
given to direct religious and moral instruction and to indirect 
agencies for the formation of character, ‘‘the most thoughtful 
** minds in India lament the tendency of existing systems of educa- 
““tion to develop the intellectual at the expense of the moral and 
“* religious faculties.’”’ They maintain the religious neutrality of 
the Government, but are persuaded of the necessity of devoting 
attention to what is unquestionably the most important educational 
problem of the time. They do not profess to have found yet the 
practical solution of that problem. But they lay down certain lines 
on which effort may be made to solve it, and express the determina- 
tion to watch experiments and keep the matter prominently in view. 
Meanwhile, under their orders, local committees are at work in 
ithe several provinces, considering the whole question. 

In this connection the Resolution very wisely draws special 
attention to the provision of hostels until there is adequate 
residential accommodation attached to every college and secondary 
school in India. In its remarks on this subject, this Resolution 
undoubtedly repeats the views set forth in successive resolutions in 
the more recent past ; but experience leads to the pronouncement of 
these views being increasingly vigorous. And itis especially gratify- 
ing to find in this Resolution a clear statement of the fact, which 
experience is teaching in India, that the hostel itself is not enough 
without effective means of guiding students and assisting them in 
their work and in their recreation. Equally important are the 
views set forth regarding due attention to hygiene, and to the 
provision of suitable buildings for schools and colleges. To 
combine in the Indian educational institutions a certain domestic 
discipline, with some pride in the institution itself and honourable 
school traditions, will give to the youth of India the advantages 
highly valued in the West. The Government of India wisely 
suggest that the steady raising of the standard of existing institu- 
tions should not be postponed to increasing their number, when 
the new institutions cannot be efficient without a better-trained and 
better-paid teaching staff, and without better equipment. 
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In proceeding to the discussion of primary education, the 
Resolution emphasises a principle which has been laid down since 
the great educational despatch of 1854. The supreme importance of 
the education of the mass of the people, of establishing ‘‘ schools, 
““ whose object should be not to train highly a few youths, but to 
““ provide more opportunities than now exist for the acquisition of 
““ such an improved education as will make those who possess it more 
“‘ useful members of society in every condition of life,’’ was strongly 
urged in that despatch. The Education Commission appointed in 
1882 recommended that ‘‘ while every branch of education can 
““ justly claim the fostering care of the State, it is desirable, in the 
““ present circumstances of the country, to declare the elementary 
““education of the masses, its provision and extension and 
““improvement, to be that part of the educational system to which 
“the strenuous efforts of the State should be now directed in a 
““ still larger measure than heretofore.’’ This recommendation 
was fully accepted by the Government of India in its Resolution of 
October 23rd, 1884, reviewing the Commissioners’ Report. Lord 
Curzon’s Resolution of November 4th, 1899, emphatically 
declared that ‘it is primary education which has the chief claim 
““on the State.’’ And in his later Resolution of 11th March, 1904, 
it was stated that ‘‘ the Government of India fully accept the 
“* proposition that the active extension of primary education is one 
““ of the most important duties of the State.’? The present Resolu- 
tion declares that this policy is no longer open to discussion. The 
Government of India very properly, “‘ for financial and administra- 
“tive reasons of decisive weight,’’ refuse to recognise the principle 
of compulsory education; but they aim at the widest possible 
extension of primary education on a voluntary basis. 

The detailed expression of their views on this part of the subject 
will, no doubt, command general approval. There is one point on 
which there may be some question. They say, ‘“‘ Expansion should 
“be secured by means of Board Schools, except when this is 
“‘financially impossible, when aided schools under recognised 
““management should be encouraged.’? The Education Com- 
mission of 1882 reported that the scheme of grants-in-aid, ‘‘ under 
**a somewhat modified form, has been found fitted to promote both 
<* the extension and the improvement of primary education,’’ as well 
as secondary and collegiate. They favoured the grant-in-aid system 
here also because of the necessity for multiplying the agencies 
at work and of the financial difficulties. Their recommendations 
therefore were distinctly in favour of encouraging indigenous 
or private schools, ‘‘ if they serve any purpose of secular education 
“* whatsoever.’? These recommendations were accepted by the 
Government of India in the Resolution of 1884 (pars. 7 and 13). 
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The words quoted above from the present Resolution might there- 
fore seem at first sight to involve some modification of policy. 
At the same time, it must be borne in mind that it has, ever since 
1854, been admitted that primary education stands on quite a 
different footing from secondary education. It is the duty of the 
State to provide the former, but only to aid the latter. And it must 
be observed that in the present Resolution the Government of 
India add, after the sentence above quoted, ‘‘In certain tracts 
‘‘liberal subsidies may advantageously be given to maktabs, 
‘* batshalas, and the like, which are ready to undertake simple 
‘‘vernacular teaching of general knowledge.’’ This apparently 
provides for assisting any religious schools which really advance 
secular education. It would be madness to deny help, and liberal 
help, to such institutions while the financial difficulty of providing 
education is so great. And it would be contrary to sound policy to 
undermine schools of a religious character which give sound 
general education. There is no great objection to the statements of 
the Government of India on this point ; but the practical application 
‘of these views will require watchful attention. 

In regard to secondary education, the Resolution plainly states 
that ‘‘the policy of Government is to rely as far as possible on 
‘private enterprise in secondary education.’’ The Despatch of 
1854, the Report of the Education Commission of 1882, and the 
Resolution of 1904, are all quoted as setting forth this policy. 
And it is added, ‘‘ To this policy the Government of India adhere,’’ 
while they propose to make the rules more elastic and the grants 
more liberal. This policy is ‘‘ the encouragement of privately 
“* managed schools under suitable bodies, maintained in efficiency 
““by Government inspection, recognition and control, and by the 
“‘aid of Government funds.’’ This policy must be maintained, 
because otherwise funds would not be available for secondary 
education without involving failure adequately to discharge the 
duties of the State in respect of primary education, and 
because of the great advantage of developing in the people 
the practice of self-reliance and self-help. The policy has 
been most successful, and is well established. This Resolution 
shows that of 3,852 high and middle English schools, only 286 are 
Government institutions. Many of the aided schools have to be 
greatly improved; but some of them are amongst the most efficient 
institutions in India. It will be a relief to many to find this clear 
statement of the adherence of Government to the old policy; for 
there have been indications of a tendency in certain quarters to. 
subvert that policy, and to establish Government institutions where, 
in accordance with it, they would not be required. 

There is no discussion in the Resolution of the application of 
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this policy to colleges. In discussing university education, the 
Resolution concerns itself rather with a statement of the new 
decentralising policy of the Government. The status quo seems 
to be taken for granted in regard to colleges. All the 185 arts 
and professional colleges in British India are recognised in the 
Resolution. It might have been well to have been more precise 
and definite as to the aid to be given to non-departmental 
colleges; but it would be absurd to suppose that the 
principles of self-help applying to secondary education would 
not be applicable to university education. The number of 
universities is to be increased; teaching and residential universities 
are to be gradually encouraged or established, and the possibility 
is mentioned of converting into local teaching universities, with 
power to confer degrees on their own students, such colleges as 
have shown the capacity to attract students from a distance and 
have attained the requisite standard of efficiency. The treatment of 
the subject of university education is thoughtful and cautious. 

The Resolution treats of technical, industrial, scientific, artistic, 
agricultural, medical and legal studies; but it is unnecessary to 
follow its details on these subjects. It touches on the education of 
chiefs, of the domiciled community, and of Mohammedans, and 
on Oriental studies and the preservation of the ancient learning. 
Principles long accepted are applied to altered circumstances 
in the light of carefully observed experience. There are 
also three paragraphs devoted to the education of girls, 
announcing that the Government of India hesitate to lay down 
general lines of policy, but rather call for schemes from the several 
provinces. At the same time they commend certain practical 
principles for general consideration. All this indicates the wide 
scope of the Resolution and the diversity of educational problems 
in India. These problems are many of them apparently com- 
plicated; but, as Lord Curzon hinted in the Resolution of 
November, 1899, this may be due to the fact that the information 
supplied to the Supreme Government regarding some of them has 
hitherto been very meagre and indefinite. 

There is one very important statement put away in a little 
paragraph by itself. ‘‘ The grave disadvantages of sending their 
‘* children to England to be educated, away from home influences, 
‘‘at the most impressionable time of life, are being realised by 
‘* Indian parents.’? This is widely felt. It is, no doubt, unavoid- 
able that young men should be sent abroad for certain special 
branches of study in which they are to become experts or teachers ; 
they go abroad in this way from England to foreign institutions. 
But it is not fair to India to compel her people to send their sons 
to England for education to fit them for the ordinary lines of 
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activity. The sympathy which the Government of India express 
for the feelings of Indian parents will, it may be hoped, lead to 
such a necessity being obviated. There are many who would pay 
well for the support of institutions which would enable them to keep 
their children in India; and advantage should be taken of this 
sentiment. 

The Resolution concludes with an appeal to the liberality of the 
wealthy citizens of India to give of their abundance to the cause 
of education. The Governor-General in Council says that he 
makes this appeal ‘‘ with confidence ’’; and well he may. India 
has been renowned from ancient times for charity and benevolence. 
The Despatch of 1854 was clear in stating that Indians might be 
expected to help munificently in advancing education in the future, 
as their wealthy and liberal men had done in the past. But this hint 
has been too much neglected. Indians have been taught too much to 
regard this work of education as the work of Government alone. 
As often, however, as the wealthy and benevolent have been called 
on for aid, they have liberally responded. So there is every reason 
to look for their help. In this respect also a well-known note has 
been struck to good effect in this Resolution. 

As a whole, the Resolution seems to be very satisfactory. It 
stands by sound policy. It displays thoughtful and sympathetic 
treatment of educational problems. It recognises the necessity for 
securing the co-operation of the people. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that no declaration of policy, however sound, will 
secure the efficiency of the work contemplated, unless care be taken 
by the departmental officers, and by the Governments they serve, 


to prevent the work being marred by departmental jealousy and 
narrowness of vision. 


A. H. L. FRASER. 


THE MAKING "OF “AUSTRALASIA: 


4 pr youngest, save one, of the nations of the Empire, the 
Australasians hold the youngest of the world’s continents. 
When the tide of European exploration set westwards, just over 
four hundred years ago, the epoech-making voyages of Columbus 
led to the discovery of America. Fondly believing that they had 
reached the storied East by a western route, the successors of 
Columbus pressed on and on, till on the astonished vision, not (as 
Keats, with true poetic licence, declared) of ‘‘ stout Cortes,’’ but of 
Vasco Nufiez de Balbao, there burst the shining Pacific, as vast 
and awe-inspiring as the just-conquered Atlantic. From its 
mysterious depths began to arise vague legends of a Great South 
Land—true offspring of a daring imagination. Spaniard, Dutch- 
man, and Briton, in order named, essayed the task of discovery. 
Perhaps no Spaniard ever set foot on Australasian soil in those two 
centuries of quest; but the name of Torres remains, as a memorial 
of his search, in the narrow sea which severs New Guinea from 
northern Australia. That the Dutch were far more successful goes 
without saying; for do not the names of New Zealand and 
Tasmania, and the once well-known title of ‘‘ New Holland,”’ tell 
their own tale? William Dampier, last of the buccaneers and first 
of the modern scientific explorers, was the great English discoverer 
of the seventeenth century. But his weather-lore was imperfect, 
his luck bad; and his reports did little to stimulate interest in 
Australasia. A century later, James Cook was more fortunate ; 
and, in the year 1770, he thought it worth while to claim, on behalf 
of the British Crown, a vaguely defined territory on the eastern 
coast of Australia, giving it the name of ‘‘ New South Wales.” 
If the theories of Toscanelli and the experiments of Columbus 
were the causes of the discovery of Australasia, the American 
Declaration of Independence was the cause of its colonisation. 
Coming just six years after Cook’s formal but internationally 
worthless claim, the Declaration put an end to that profitable trade 
in convicts which, under the name of ‘“‘transportation,’’ had, 
during the previous century, grown up between Great Britain and 
the planters of the Southern States. ‘* Hulks,’’ or convict ships, 
permanently moored in the Thames, proved a poor substitute; 
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and when the little band of theorists, who had been vainly urging 
on a depressed Colonial Office the claims of assisted emigration to 
Australia, murmured the word “‘transportation,’’ the official 
attitude changed as if by magic. Free emigration to the other side 
of the world seemed madness to British statesmen of North’s day— 
were there not the Canadas, recently secured by treaty, to be filled 
up? But the very object of transportation was to get rid of the 
transported ; and, in less than a dozen years after the Declaration 
of Independence, Governor Phillip founded, at Sydney Cove, an 
inlet of Port Jackson, the first British settlement on Australasian 
soil. This settlement the British public persisted for long years in 
calling ‘‘ Botany Bay,’ the picturesque name given by Cook to 
another harbour ten miles south of Sydney, which Phillip, after 
brief trial, abandoned for deficiency of water-supply. Six days 
after the landing at Sydney Cove, appeared on the scene a small 
French squadron under Admiral de la Pérouse. What its 
intentions were, no one, apparently, now knows. But its 
commander accepted the facts; and, though there were, many years 
later, some half-hearted French claims to a small part of New 
Zealand, it is one of the startling facts in the history of 
Australasia that, so far as European rivals were concerned, the 
Empire annexed two continents, one of vast size, without firing in 
hostility a single gun. 

Nor, so far as Australia was concerned, did the native inhabitants 
give any greater trouble. The ‘‘blacks’’ of the mainland were 
to the early settlers an almost negligible factor, dangerous only in 
rare cases. To the later scientific inquirer they have been of 
interest, as the most complete survival of a prehistoric epoch which 
has, for the most part, vanished from the earth. To a humane 
government they have been, and are, a source of benevolent 
anxiety ; they are the carefully protected wards of the State, which 
will count it a triumph if it prevents their extinction. From 
Tasmania they have long disappeared—the Tasmanian ‘‘ devil ”’ is 
nota human. On the mainland, they roam chiefly over the barren 
interior, where no white man desires to settle. Knowing nothing 
of agriculture or herding, nothing of metal or other industry, they 
make no claim, save to be left to wander in arid wastes, earning a 
scanty living by capturing the few native animals which Australia 
can boast, and practising those ancestral rites which seem to be 
their chief preoccupation. 

Far otherwise with the Maoris, the splendid barbarians of New 
Zealand. Warriors first and foremost, but practised in agriculture, 
the Maoris, despite occasional outbursts of national hostility, on 
the whole welcomed the few white settlers who began to straggle 
into New Zealand during the early years of the nineteenth century. 
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A few of these made an effort to keep up European traditions; 
but the bulk became ‘‘ Pakeha Maoris,’’ i.e., white men who 
adopted Maori ways and took to them Maori wives. Though no 
formal proclamation of British sovereignty was made in New 
Zealand till 1840, the islands were earlier reckoned a sort of 
dependency of New South Wales; and a Resident Magistrate was 
appointed in 1833, to decide disputes in which white men were 
concerned. In 1840 came the Treaty of Waitangi, by which the 
Maoris submitted to British sovereignty, but with guarantee of 
their land rights. Settlements rapidly followed—under govern- 
ment auspices at Auckland and the Bay of Islands, the Wakefield 
companies on either side of Cook’s Strait, the Church of England 
colony of Canterbury in the middle of the South (more strictly the 
Middle) Island, and the Scottish settlement of Otago at the extreme 
south of the same island. These, with the new provinces of 
Hawke’s Bay (1858), and Marlborough (1859), created by separa- 
tion from the older provinces of Wellington and Nelson, with 
temporary sub-colonies of Southland and Westland, maintained a 
sort of federal existence under various forms until 1875, when the 
““ provinces ’’ were consolidated under the Parliament of Welling- 
ton. All were ‘‘free’’ settlements. The early years were filled 
with Maori wars; for the Maoris clung to the promises of Waitangi, 
and fiercely resented any encroachment on their tribal lands. The 
white settlers, unable, or unwilling, to realise anything but 
individual ownership, made, as they fondly believed, splendid 
bargains with Maori “‘ chiefs,’’ only to find that even a real chief 
(and many were merely imaginary) had no power to alienate the 
lands of his tribe. But, after much bloodshed, direct dealing in 
land between settler and Maori was forbidden; and at last there was 
peace. 

Meanwhile, in Australia, the laying of the foundations had gone 
on. Early in the nineteenth century, Tasmania, believed (until 
Surgeon Bass discovered in 1798 the strait which bears his name) 
to be part of the mainland, was colonised, as a recidiviste station, 
from Sydney. In 1829, amid struggle and disappointment, the 
Swan River Settlement (now Western Australia) was planted from 
England. In the early ‘thirties, free settlers, mostly from 
Tasmania (by that time a real colony), seized upon the rich pastures 
of Port Phillip, then nominally part of New South Wales, but, after 
much hesitation, recognised as the separate colony of Victoria in 
1851. In 1836, a voluntary association in England, officially 
recognised by the Colonial Office, began the present State of South 
‘Australia. In 1826, the founding of Brisbane, on the northern 
coast of New South Wales, repeated the experiment of Hobart in 
Tasmania, and led the way to the separation of Queensland in 
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1859. All these were at first, so far as effective organisation was 
concerned, confined to the coastal belt, the temperate and well- 
watered area of Australia. Only the intrepid ‘‘ squatters,’’ cattle 
and sheep breeders on a great scale, pushed inwards towards the 
interior. 

It soon became evident that the transportation system was 
doomed, even in Australia. Governor Macquarie, indeed (1809 to 
1821), maintained tenaciously that the chief object of New South 
Wales was the reclamation of the criminal. But he risked even his 
great popularity by that view; and no subsequent Governor dared 
to assert it. As a regrettable necessity, the older colonies of 
Australia, in dire need of labour, continued to tolerate the arrival 
of convicts; but the inrush of free immigrants after 1850 speedily 
swept the system out of existence. It was finally discontinued in 
1865, and has left little or no trace on Australia, while in New 
Zealand, as has been said, it never established itself. Under 
modern conditions, bond and free cannot live together. 

The year 1850 is, of course, the turning point in the history of 
Australia. Until that date, progress had been steady, but not 
striking. |The successful experiment in scientific stock-raising 
undertaken by Macarthur on the famous ‘‘ Cowpastures ’’ in 1805, 
had pointed the way to colonists ambitious of rapid success. 
During the next fifty years, “‘stations’’ sprang up beyond the 
boundaries of ordinary settlement, and enormous flocks and herds 
began to cover the ‘‘ back blocks.’’ Officialism was alarmed and 
annoyed ; for these swarmings into the wilderness greatly increased 
the difficulties of government. Technically, the whole movement 
was a trespass on Crown lands; but there was no holding back 
the eager adventurers, who asked for nothing but to be left alone, 
and the Government prudently fell back on a “‘ licensing system,”’ 
by which a bare acknowledgment of the Crown title was secured. 
The licence fees were supposed to maintain the Border Police, a 
body of mounted men whose successors are to-day the pride and 
safeguard of Australia. In fact, the licensing fees, as well as a 
“* stock tax,’’ intended to be devoted to general purposes, were very 
irregularly collected; and, with even more serious results, when the 
Imperial Land Act of 1842 definitely put an end to free grants, and 
laid down the principle of auction sales for all Crown lands, the 
squatters, alarmed for their valuable interests, succeeded in 
procuring the passing of a Crown Lands Leases Act of 1847, which 
not only gave them security of tenure, but actually entitled them 
to pre-emptive rights in their enormous “‘ runs,’’ at the upset price 
of 41 an acre. Down to that date, squatting had been more or 
less a gamble—not merely on account of insecurity of holding, but 
because of the physical conditions. The superb fertility of the 
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squatting areas (the near hinterland) requires but little rain = 
make the country yield rich pasture for countless cattle and sheep. 
But some rain it must have; and, unfortunately, occasional and 
even serial droughts occur, and spell speedy ruin. A squatter 
might be a millionaire one year, and, through no fault, a bankrupt 
the next. But the Crown Lands Leases Act gave the squatter a 
permanent hold on the community ; and, when the gold rush came, 
he tightened his grip. 

Meanwhile, the humbler ‘‘ selector’? was content with a small 
patch of land, which he worked, in the traditional way, as a mixed 
farm, selling his produce in the little towns which gradually grew 
up, or later, when the repeal of the Corn Laws opened to him the: 
ports of Great Britain, sending his corn to Europe. A certain 
amount of vine-growing was done; and Australian wine, somewhat 
surreptitiously, began to appear in European markets. The 
gradual opening up of the country gave employment to a growing 
number of artisans and labourers; and these, again, made demands. 
upon the selector’s produce. But the latter’s profits must have 
been small; for farming on a large scale or a high standard was. 
well-nigh impossible, owing to the scarcity of labour, and the still 
primitive character of agricultural machinery. Of course, railways. 
were unknown (the first Australian line was opened in 1855); and 
this fact, coupled with the scarcity of roads, added to the selector’s 
difficulties. It was the idyllic age of Australasian history. 
Probably there was much quiet happiness; but, except among the 
squatters, and, possibly, the contractors for public works, no 
prospect of a fortune. 

Then came, like a tornado across a peaceful field, the gold-rush 
of the early ’fifties. Suspected for many years, the actual discovery 
of gold in ‘‘ payable ’’ quantities was made by Mr. Hargraves in 
the summer (English winter) of 1850-1. Coming as it did a few 
years after similar discoveries in California, it stirred the 
adventurous spirits of the world. Men whose limited imagination, 
or lack of patience, disgusted them with the slow processes of 
industry, rushed to snatch what they fondly believed to be reaf 
wealth direct from the bosom of earth. Even the vast distance 
from Europe did not deter them; for, as if providentially, the recent 
introduction of steamships had reduced the voyage to a fraction of 
its former length. When the nature of the attraction is considered,. 
it must be a matter for surprise that the quality of the immigrants 
was so high. The explanation, apart from the test of a voyage of 
twelve thousand miles, is probably to be found in the fact that the 
better men, destined to be the leaders of the next decade, had no. 
intention of taking part in the scramble for gold, but realised that 
a new society was springing up, which would give young and able 
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menachance. Others, less ambitious in their aims, came to live on 
the reckless ‘‘ diggers,’’ and were not disappointed. Many a solid 
Australian fortune dates from those days; but it was not built up on 
gold. The squatter’s land, to say nothing of his cattle and sheep, 
increased enormously in value; and then the ‘‘ pre-emptive ”’ 
clauses of the Leases Act showed their meaning, and a new phase of 
the eternal land question presented itself. Hotel proprietors 
established themselves at the ‘‘ diggings,’’ or at some convenient 
halting-place on the rough track which led thither, and did a 
roaring trade. Shopkeepers with a modest stock of the necessaries 
of life charged any prices they liked; and were often generously 
overpaid in gold dust. As these successful tradesmen began to 
spend their newly acquired wealth, the turn came of the dealers in 
juxuries, who sold their imported goods at cent. per cent. profit, 
without taking the lids off the packing cases in which they had 
arrived from Europe. Nowhere are the ways of the retail dealer 
more independent, or his prices more fantastic, than in Australia; 
and the tradition dates from the gold-rush. Equally victorious was 
the steady labourer, too sensible to engage in the precarious and 
comfortless search for gold, so long as, without undergoing any 
hardship or risk, he could command almost any wages he chose to 
ask. So far as the mass of the Australians are concerned, the 
subsequent policy of High Protection is a desperate effort (by which 
the manufacturers have cleverly profited) to maintain the prices and 
wages of those halcyon days; just as the Protectionist policy of 
1815-1840 in England was a desperate effort to maintain the artificial 
conditions produced by the Napoleonic wars. 

Here, then, was society in the making. The old paternal 
government from Downing Street, with its local beneficent 
Providence in the shape of a retired naval or military officer, acting 
much as the great landowner of the time acted in the English 
country-side, became in a moment impossible. The population of 
Australia trebled itself in ten years, not by the slow and calculable 
process of natural increase, but by the torrential rush of eager 
spirits, many of them of the Ishmael type, from the seething 
populations of Europe. The proportion of men to women in 
Australia had always been extraordinarily high; it was now 
intensified by the fact that the bulk of the immigrants were men in 
the prime of physical life and of exceptional energy. Though 
their wealth was, as has been hinted, rapidly increased by the 
change, the growing power of the squatters, which bade fair to 
produce in Australia something of the conditions of England in 
the eighteenth century, received arude shock. Living, as they did, 
in the wilderness, and meeting only on their rare visits to Sydney 
or Melbourne, the squatters were, though class-conscious, of a 
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strongly individualist type. They were men who, by their strong 
right hands, had built up fortunes (as they claimed) out of nothing. 
They were now faced by groups of ‘‘ diggers ’’ who, in their long 
evening yarns round the camp fires, or in the ‘‘ saloons”’ of 
mushroom hotels, had convinced themselves that they were the 
backbone of the country, that the squatters were simply parasites, 
who had “‘ picked out the eyes ”’ of the land and were manipulating 
the Legislative Councils, in which the diggers and miners were 
unrepresented, for their own selfish purposes. With less 
individual power and reserve than the squatters, they had the 
strength which comes of constant discussion of common aims. 
Many of them were extraordinarily intelligent men. On the whole, 
the humbler classes of the old régime were on their side. The 
““ selector ’’ and the shopkeeper made large profits out of the open- 
handed digger; while the squatter raised his own household 
produce, and was apt to send to England for his clothes and 
furniture. The pre-1850 artisans and labourers were nearer in 
thought and sympathy to the digger, even to the later rock-miner, 
than to the lord of many cattle and sheep. It is hardly surprising 
that, in the breathless interval which followed the discoveries of 
1850, there should have been some social disturbance. The real 
marvel is, that the incident of the Eureka stockade should have been 
a brief and rare phenomenon. Sir-Charles Fitzroy at Sydney, Sir 
Charles Hotham at Melbourne, Sir William Denison at Hobart, 
and Sir Henry Fox Young at Adelaide, who guided the eastern 
colonies through the crisis, displayed the best qualities of the 
English character—self-reliance, reasonableness, willingness to 
acknowledge the logic of facts. There was a bare handful of troops 
in a country untraversed by roads or railways, and as large as 
Western Europe. Government by force became impossible; 
government by persuasion took its place. 

In the year 1855, this fact was formally recognised by the 
Imperial authorities. While New Zealand may be said to have 
been free-born, Australia, from the circumstances of its history, has 
passed through every stage from despotism to freedom. In the 
early days, Sydney, Hobart, and Brisbane lived under martial law; 
while Adelaide and Perth, though founded as free cities, were 
administered by paternal despots during their infant years. 
Freedom of the Press was grudgingly allowed in New South Wales 
in 1824—the immediate result of a written constitution which, for 
the first time, recognised the independence of the Courts and a 
limited right of discussion of public affairs by private citizens. 
Gradually, the non-official elements in the Legislative Councils 
increased in numbers and power; in 1850, the Australian Govern- 
ment Act raised the four eastern colonies of Australia to the highest 
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level to which ‘‘ Crown colonies ’’ are permitted to attain. Subject, 
of course, to the Imperial veto, the eastern colonies were given full 
control of their own internal legislation ; and their consent became 
necessary for the expenditure of their ordinary revenues. Only 
over the Crown Land Fund and the actual administration did the 
Colonial Office retain positive control. 

But the immediate effect of the gold discoveries was to render 
the retention of even these remaining badges of infancy impossible. 
The Colonial Office, warned by the experiences of 1851-3, actually 
took the initiative, and invited colonial proposals for schemes of 
self-government. The epoch-making changes introduced into 
Canada by Lord Elgin were unknown to the Australians of the 
early fifties, who seem to have been at first overcome by the 
greatness of the opportunity offered them. But, after a little 
hesitation, they decided with practical unanimity to imitate the 
Westminster model of a bi-cameral Parliament, with Ministers 
‘‘ responsible ’’ thereto—if only they could find out how to describe 
it. This was no easy task, for, in 1854, Bagehot’s luminous 
explanation of the mysteries of the Cabinet system was yet un- 
written ; and even very great personages, who had themselves been 
members of Cabinets, were hazy about the rules of the game. 
Ultimately, however, though not without amusing episodes, this 
difficulty was overcome; and the four colonies of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania started on their careers 
of self-government in the year 1855. New Zealand actually found 
it possible to effect the change without resorting to Imperial legisla- 
tion; and Queensland, on its separation from New South Wales 
in 1859, adopted the new system as a matter of course. For the 
last half-century, therefore, all the Australasian colonies, except 
Western Australia (which only attained self-government in 1890), 
have, to all intents and purposes, worked out their own salvation. 

But, to anyone acquainted with the history and circumstances 
of Australia, there was one grave defect in the changes of 1855. 
Such slight connection as the relation of New South Wales with its 
daughter colonies had, till then, maintained, was entirely broken ; 
and it remained for six independent States to build up anew the 
foundations of union. There was a task awaiting the highest 
statesmanship. Practical difficulties there undoubtedly were; 
notably in the different fiscal] policies rapidly developed by the 
self-governing Parliaments, and even in the differences in detail 
in their respective constitutions. Far more serious were the 
difficulties caused by local jealousies and differences of ideals. To 
the self-confident settlers of the gold-rush, federation was a device 
for bringing back, by a side wind, the control of the Colonial 
Office; and this feeling lasted until it merged into the even more 
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formidable sentiment of ‘‘ Australia for the Australians,’? which 
grew up with the increase of native-born colonials having no 
sentimental ties with the Old Country. On the other hand, the 
older supporters of the Imperial connection dreaded colonial 
federation as the last step before separation. | With two such 
powerful sentiments against it, there is little wonder that 
Australian federation was long in arriving. 

Nevertheless, as all the world knows, it has arrived, with a 
completeness and in a form which are striking tributes to 
Australian political genius. A well-meant but cautious scheme, 
known as the Federal Council of Australasia, established in 1885, 
failed because the mother-colony held aloof. But two years later 
saw the turn of the tide. The Australian Premiers met in 
London on the occasion of the first Jubilee of the Great Queen; 
and the immediate result was the establishment of a scheme of 
Imperial Naval Defence, in which the Australasian Governments 
freely joined. It was rapidly followed by the visit of General 
Edwards in 1889, to report upon the Australian land forces; and 
that, again, by the first Federal Conference, held at Melbourne 
in February, 1890. The writer was privileged to be present at 
those debates, and to meet in private intercourse most of the 
delegates who gathered on that historic occasion. Perhaps no 
more fateful meeting has ever been held. To those who can 
look forward to the time when the continent of Australia will carry 
a population corresponding to its area and fertility, it may well 
seem that the New World has substituted for the ancient appeal 
of battle the modern appeal to argument and persuasion. The fate 
of modern Europe, we are taught, grew out of the clash of arms 
at Soissons and Tours; but the fate of future Australia seems to 
have been settled by friendly discussion in the Parliament House 
at Melbourne. 

Of course, the victory was not won off-hand. Four more con- 
ferences or ‘‘ conventions,’’ references to electors and Parliaments, 
hesitations and differences, urgings and delayings, interposed 
between February, 1890, and the Proclamation of the Common- 
wealth by King George in 1901. Also there have been compromises 
and disappointments. The Commonwealth is Australian, not 
Australasian ; for New Zealand, in the friendliest way, has pointed 
to the thousand miles of sea which separate her from Australia, and 
make her an Island Power. But the Commonwealth Government 
is an accomplished and extremely solvent fact. It distributes many 
millions sterling yearly to its constituent States. It is rapidly 
organising a navy and an army. It is inviting the skill of the 
world to assist it in producing a federal capital which shall be the 
last word in art and science. Better still, it is opening wide its 
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arms to British immigrants; bidding them come and till the fertile 
soil of its millions of idle acres, and bring up their children in the 
dazzling gold of Australian sunlight. Best of all, it is attacking, 
in friendly rivalry with its States’ Governments and the Govern- 
ment of the neighbouring Dominion, those long arrears of social 
reform which the haste-to-get-rich of the nineteenth century has 
heaped up, and which bind so many burdens on bowed shoulders 
and so many chains on weary feet. Of these gallant attacks, the 
writer would fain tell; but limits of space and a stern editor forbid. 
So Factory Laws and Eight Hour Days, Woman Suffrage and 
Old Age Pensions, Wages Boards and Arbitration Courts, Land 
Systems and Advances to Settlers, State Insurance and Public 
Trusts, must go unrecorded here, as well as the adventurous story 
of Australian exploration, and such modern political experiments 
as Compulsory Voting, the Alternative Vote, and Referenda, by 
which the New Democracy is feeling its way to more perfect 
realisation. 

Only, in conclusion, it may be triumphantly claimed, and 
the matter is of special interest to English readers, that the 
fears alike of those who saw in colonial federation a threat 
to colonial freedom and to the Imperial connection seem clearly 
destined to disappointment. For while, on the one hand, it 
is beyond doubt that the ‘‘ Imperialism ’”’ of the future will be 
an entirely different thing from the Imperialism of the past— 
that its basis will be co-operation, not domination—yet it seems 
equally true, that the result of federation will be a closer and not a 
looser tie between the Mother Country and her offspring beyond the 
seas. Why, indeed, should it be otherwise? For whereas, in the 
old days, the number of isolated and independent colonies rendered 
the progress of Imperial Federation almost impossible, now the 
grouping of the great States of Canada, Australia, and South Africa, 
under Federal Parliaments and Ministries, makes the admission of 
Colonial statesmen to the innermost councils of the Empire a 
feasible and, indeed, accomplished task. In truth, the federal 
cities of the colonies will, it is not hard to see, be, in the near future, 
the nerve-centres through which the policy of the Foreign Office 
and the Imperial Council of Defence will flash to the remotest 
borders of a self-governing Empire, and through which, in turn, 
the aspirations and sympathies of the Empire will surge inwards to 
the Imperial throne. 


EDWARD JENKS. 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN’ FAITH. 


I N a general sense, modern psychology may be said to have begun, 

where the other sciences began, with the overthrow of medizval 
pragmatism by the revival of learning. Its first efforts were to 
shake itself loose from the control of theology and ecclesiastical 
dogma; it next attempted, with varying degrees of success, to free 
itself from metaphysics; and, finally, while using the methods of 
the physical sciences, it has asserted its independence and even 
assumed a privileged position in regard to them. The situation 
at present is an extremely interesting one. Will modern 
psychology be able to hold the position which many have claimed 
for it, or are we about to witness a return to less abstract ways of 
regarding mind? And what, meanwhile, should be the attitude 
of the Christian thinker to the various and often conflicting 
tendencies of present-day psychology ? 


i 


Very few Protestants, I suppose, regret that psychology made its 
escape from the hands of an organised hierarchical Church, and 
came out into the atmosphere of free inquiry. We all wish to start,. 
so far as that is possible to human nature, where Bacon and 
Descartes wished us to start, without presuppositions and 
prejudices, and with all the idols under our feet. But may we 
not also recognise that this detachment of one after another of the 
sciences, and especially psychology, from theology, necessary as it 
has been owing to the limitations of men’s minds and for the better 
advancement of knowledge, is still a detachment—an abstraction— 
and so attended with all the dangers as well as advantages of that 
process? Theology remains to the Christian the only concrete 
science, because it is the interpretation of the Universe through 
the highest and most inclusive of all concepts, that of Divine 
personality. Itisin the presence of God that we are in the presence 
of the all-inclusive life, the life which is life indeed. For the 
Christian God in Christ is the centre of everything, where alone 
there is fulness of joy, because there is fulness of life; where alone 
there is absolute truth, because there is fulness of being. ‘‘ Im 
‘‘ Jesus Christ all things consist,’’ a position as far removed from 
absolute idealism as it is from materialistic realism. The biologist 
is quite justified in studying the manifestations of life without: 
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theological presuppositions. The idea of personality is one which 
he finds unmanageable, because he is working on the lower, more 
abstract, level of life. The chemist makes further abstraction from 
the fulness of reality and interprets the Universe which remains, 
when life and consciousness and personality are ruled out. The 
physicist may make further abstraction from the fulness of reality 
and give us a purely mechanical scheme of the world. Finally, 
mathematics carries the abstraction farthest of all, and works with 
a minimum of qualities, if not with pure quantities. As contrasted 
with theology, mathematics is definite and exact, but only because 
it is abstract and furthest removed of all the sciences from the 
fulness of reality. Theology, therefore, has least affinity with 
mathematics, and the two may part company with the smallest 
amount of anguish. The wrench may be a little harder in the 
‘case of physics and chemistry, and when we come to biology the 
interlacings of the two bodies may be found to be so delicate and 
manifold as to require the services of a skilful surgeon to separate 
them. But it is in the case of psychology, where the idea of 
individuality is so much more pertinent and the concreteness so 
much greater, that the connection becomes most intimate, and the 
‘severance can only be effected with serious loss to both. 

The theologian maintains that the mental processes must be seen 
in their highest exercise, if they are to be adequately expounded. 
The psychology which starts with the mentality of the protozoa 
may be right as far as it goes. But it is a mistake in method and 
a misuse of evolution to explain the higher by means of the lower. 
‘The phenomena of the human mind can never be adequately 
explained unless we take into account the fully developed organism, 
an organism, that is to say, most perfectly adjusted to its environ- 
ment, and conceive of that environment according to the fullest 
measure of reality. From the point of view of the Christian 
‘theologian the mind never comes to its own, never touches the 
farthest bounds which are possible to the finite, until it finds itself 
in Christ, and becomes conscious of the renewing and enlargement 
‘of the Holy Ghost. There will always be room for the Christian 
‘~psychoiogist, when that psychology which starts with the amoeba 
‘and reduces everything to its lowest terms has said its last word. 

In this reduction of everything to its lowest terms we have one of 
the characteristics of modern as opposed to medizval thought. 
When the process has worked itself out, we may have to return to 
the older and complementary method of viewing the facts, but at 
‘present we are more interested in the standpoint of evolution. Let 
‘us take, as an illustration of the contrast, a classification of the 
phenomena of mind adopted in slightly different forms by two of 
the greatest saints of the Middle Ages, Anselm of Canterbury and 
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Bernard of Clairvaux. ‘‘I give thanks to Thee, O Lord,’’ said 
Anselm, ‘‘ because Thou hast created in me Thine own image, that 
““ I may remember Thee, think upon Thee, love Thee.’? Memory, 
thought or understanding, and love were, according to Anselm, 
the constituents of mind. ‘‘I find in my soul,’’ said Bernard, 
“three things. By memory I am reminded of God, by discern- 
““ment I see Him, by will I love and clasp Him.’’ Or, as he puts 
it in another place, “‘ That I may be silent as to the body, I discern 
“in the soul three things—reason, will, memory; and these three 
““are the soul itself.” 

Now, the first thing that strikes us with regard to this 
classification is that it is made from an entirely different standpoint 
from that of the modern psychologist. When these men wished to 
understand what was in man they conceived the soul as turned 
towards God, and not towards the material Universe. They looked 
at it from above, and saw, so to speak, its upper side. But the 
modern psychologist sees it from beneath, and finds it impossible 
to arrive at any knowledge of its manifestations, except in so far as 
he considers their association with a bodily organism. Theological 
psychology has given place to physiological psychology. Conse- 
quently, sensation occupies a place of honour in modern psychology 
which would have seemed abhorrent to these medizeval saints. 
Bernard, in speaking of the soul, wishes to be silent regarding the 
body, and Anselm finds a metaphorical use for the five senses in 
God. 

And not only did these medizval thinkers regard the soul in its 
supernatural environment as living and moving and having its 
being in God, but they also looked upon it as the implanted image 
of the Creator. For them it was not an evolution from below, but 
a gift from above. The Trinity in man, memory, understanding 
and love or will, corresponded to the Trinity in God. The way in 
which they made memory or the principle of self-consciousness 
correspond to the Father, understanding to the Son, and love to 
the Holy Ghost, may seem fanciful to us, but at least it shows that 
they searched for what was most worthy in man to illustrate the 
mystery of the Godhead; or, to put it the other way, the 
contemplation of the mysteries of the Godhead led them to the 
discovery of what was noblest in man. Actuated by a religious 
motive, they may not have arrived at a logical division of the 
mental phenomena: but at least they did not do so much violence 
to the mentality of the full-grown man as some psychologists 
to-day. 

The method of men like Anselm and Bernard was in a sense 
pragmatic. Anselm was the more intellectualist, but both start 
from the religious point of view. It was for the satisfaction of their 
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own religious needs that they wished to understand and use 
psychology. When faith went in search of understanding, it was 
not primarily the faith of a Church, but the faith of Anselm the 
Saint. When Bernard declared that faith was ‘‘ a sure prelibation 
‘* of truth as yet not made clear, a foretaste growing out of the bent 
** of the will,’’ it was not the will of the Pope, but Bernard’s own 
will—the will of the most powerful man in Europe, the instructor of 
popes and most illustrious of saints. 

But times changed. Anselm and Bernard were followed by great 
thinkers, both mystic and scholastic, till the keen intellect of 
Aquinas arose to grapple with the problem of synthesising the 
diverse elements of the world’s thought, neoplatonic and 
Aristotelian in particular, in the interests of the Christian faith. 
We need hardly stay to inquire whether the psychology of Aquinas 
was constructed with a view to the satisfaction of his own religious 
needs, or in the interests of a religious organisation. Possibly he 
did not distinguish the two. His psychology has, however, 
remained to this day very largely the psychology of the Roman 
Church. It is a far cry from Thomas Aquinas to William James. 
But extremes meet. The two rival pragmatisms are in the field 
together. 

With the great upheavals of the sixteenth and following 
centuries, religious ideas and phraseology did not disappear from 
philosophy. Questions having a close connection with psychology 
continued to receive a theological or quasi-theological solution. 
Even Spinoza, in renouncing Judaism, did not cease to be a 
theological philosopher. Malebranche and Berkeley were more 
conspicuously influenced by the concepts of Christian Theism. The 
Protestant clergyman, according to Nietzsche, was the grandfather 
of German philosophy. But now the appeal to God and the super- 
natural for explanation of mental phenomena is forbidden. 
Psychology may prove to be the handmaid of theology, but she 
must first establish her own complete independence. 


II. 


The second phase of the modern movement in psychology has 
been the attempt to shake itself free from metaphysics. Here the 
success has not been so complete, and much of the most interesting 
psychological writing of recent times is the result. We may leave 
out of account the materialists. They are, as Fouillée called them, 
almost ‘‘ an extinct species.’’ The idealists, however, are happily 
with us still. Some of them are willing to hand over psychology to 
the scientists. Others are unable to keep their metaphysics and 
psychology entirely separate: and even among the experimentalists 
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the difficulty of doing this has become so acute, that Wundt of 
Leipzig felt constrained to reproach the brilliant workers of the 
Psychological Institute of Wiirzburg for lapsing into metaphysics. 
These we must pass over here. However valuable their work may 
have been, they are just now eclipsed in popularity by writers of a 
very different stamp, especially amongst those whose interest in 
psychology is general rather than professional. I refer to the 
mystics, naturalistic or spiritualistic. 

When modern psychology with Herbart and Fechner began to 
be scientific, it did not wholly succeed. Neither of them steered 
clear of metaphysics. Fechner, for example, worked on the basis 
of universal animism, and, moreover, popularised the metaphysical 
notion of a threshold of consciousness. Schopenhauer, ‘‘ Saint 
** Arthur,’’ as Nietzsche called him, was a still greater sinner in 
this respect, and when we remember that his books have circulated 
in hundreds of thousands of copies, we may see one of the ways 
in which the modern mystical movement originated. Directly and 
indirectly, it has influenced an enormous number of psychologists, 
journalists, and literary men. Popular psychology, at any rate, 
has not yet emancipated itself from one of its most dangerous 
enemies, metaphysical mysticism. Two illustrations may suffice. 

One of the most popular of contemporary psychologists is 
M. Ribot, who has written so interestingly upon many themes, but 
especially upon the psychology of the emotions. Like so many 
other distinguished psychologists he is a physiologist, and he only 
escapes a possible imputation of materialism by a bold plunge into 
the whirlpool of mysticism. What are all-important to him aie the 
blind unconscious or subconscious impulses which reside in the 
organism—the will of Schopenhauer with a little more French 
vivacity and passion. The intellect floats helplessly on the bosom 
of a dark subterranean sea, absolutely powerless to control or resist 
its tides. Even memory may sometimes do its work, what little is 
left for it to do, without the help of the intellect. It is never well to 
stop and think very long. The normal life is the life of incessant 
change. Voluntary attention, which arrests the ceaseless flow of 
the subconscious life, isan abnormal phenomenon. Mono-ideism is 
the great enemy to be feared, and ‘‘ bovarysme,’’ or constant 
change into somebody else, is the law of life. 

Then there is M. Bergson, the most delightful of all the mystics, 
who, though he has objected to being called a mystic in one sense 
of the term, very obviously is in close affinity with this general 
movement. The metaphysician and psychologist jostle one another 
in his sparkling pages, and the biologist is never far away. Like 
other mystics he feels that there is something behind all phenomena 
too big, too wonderful, too volatile to express itself in the forms of 
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the understanding or of common speech. If you seize it, it melts 
in your hand like the foam of the sea. Yet it is not your servant, 
but you are its. It is creative, not you: and the soul is but the 
endless agitation of life. From the psychologist’s point of view, 
one of the most momentous things in Bergsonism is the relatively 
small place assigned to consciousness in the life of the soul. It is 
but a hyphen between the past and the future, a narrow ridge 
between two eternities. This must seem to some to be almost the 
annihilation of scientific psychology ; for what can we know of the 
unconscious? The perception of the moment, we are told, if it 
were absolutely pure, would itself be part of matter. From this 
petrification it is saved by the up-rush of memories from the 
subconscious realm. But who sends them, or why they should 
come, or how they get connected. with one sensori-motor process 
rather than another has puzzled some of us greatly. We are all 
trying tounderstand. And yet, if M. Bergson’s philosophy is true, 
we shall never succeed. The understanding can never comprehend 
life, how much less the subtle spirit of this brilliant Frenchman. 

With regard to the bearing of this semi-mystical, semi- 
metaphysical movement on the Christian faith, much might be said. 
It is not the first time that the Christian Church has been confronted 
by a similar movement. With much poorer equipment than she 
has at present, she came face to face with the strong currents of 
neo-platonism and the cruder mysticisms of the East, conquered 
them and appropriated what seemed to her good. And the same 
religious instinct which delighted to see in Jesus Christ not only 
the power, but also the wisdom of God, that instinct which laid 
hold of the Logos doctrine as the great bulwark against the inroads 
of undisciplined feeling, will not fail the people of God to-day, for 
it will be fortified with a sense of the historic reality of the Gospel, 
which was sadly lacking just at the moment when the conflict with 
paganism became keenest. 

Roman Catholics, wisely or unwisely, are giving much attention 
to this movement. There is evidently much that is attractive in 
it. It has made us read our psychology with a new interest. It 
has made philosophers of persons to whom both a cold idealism 
and a crude materialism were alike repellent. Its insistence on the 
spontaneity of life, if not of the human spirit, pleases us. But let 
us not be carried off our feet. There is need of warning, and those 
Churches that believe they have in their Gospel a reasonable faith, 
would do pelisto listen to the very weighty opinion of Professor 
Bosaaguet. We are watching,” he says, “‘the rise of a new 
. agnosticism, which necessarily develops into a new pessimism. It 
vis always pessimism that tells you that ideas, language, social 

relations, take you away from the depth of reality and from the 
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“springs of life and feeling.’’ It is hard for us, as we read the 
vivacious pages of M. Bergson and M. Ribot, to believe that they 
are leading us down the road which can only end in a dreary 
pessimism. But there is much to support the fear. No sunny 
optimist could ever have written M. Bergson’s book on Laughter ; 
nor is it a very exhilarating message, that all the knowledge we can 
have of ourselves must be illusory. 


Ill. 


The scientific psychologists, however, probably constitute the 
majority. There are many individual differences, but the following 
seem to be general characteristics. (1) The determination to 
ignore all ultimate questions as to the nature and reality of the 
soul, and examine only its phenomena. The actuality of the mental 
phenomena is the starting-point, Wundt’s actuelle seele. (2) The 
recognition of the fact that mental and physical phenomena are 
absolutely different. Tyndall long ago said that ‘‘ the passage 
““from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of 
*“ consciousness is unthinkable.’’ This conviction has deepened; 
and it is contended that one of the great gains of the experimental 
method has been the widening of the chasm between the two sets 
of phenomena. (3) Notwithstanding the absolute difference 
between the two sets of phenomena, it is desirable always to study 
them in closest connection and to assume that they run on parallel 
lines. 

Now, I think one might say, first of all, that the scientists in 
the work they have undertaken have the best wishes of all who love 
clear thinking, and so, it is to be hoped, of all theologians. If they 
succeed in turning psychology into an independent science it may 
mean more work for our theological leaders. But they do not mind 
that. They have a strong vested interest in the philosophical 
vocabulary of the past, and it might be hard to surrender some of 
the words and ideas which have been introduced from philosophical 
psychology into theology ; but if it were shown to be necessary, they 
would no doubt prove equal to the sacrifice. But then, if 
philosophical terminology is to be excluded from scientific 
psychology, the terminology of the natural sciences must also go. 
Bearing in mind the admission that mental facts are absolutely 
different from physical facts, we have no right to describe them by 
the same terms. If ‘‘ substance’ goes because of its metaphysical 
implications, ‘‘ energy ’’? must go because of its physical associa- 
tions. That would seem to be the only logical method. Andasa 
matter of fact it is going. It will make a more stubborn resistance 
than ‘‘ substance,’’ just because at the present time natural science 
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has a firmer hold upon the minds of men than metaphysics. But 
it is going. The law of the conservation of energy shuts it out 
altogether from the realm of mind. If it is appropriated already 
by physical science, it can only be employed as a metaphor in 
psychology. Professor Ostwald’s doctrine of energetics may seem 
to offer a compromise, the fundamental force of the Universe 
splitting up, so to speak, into different varieties as manifested in the 
two spheres of mind and matter. But that, I think, is not the 
psychologist’s point of view. The two sets of phenomena are 
absolutely unlike. There is no resemblance between a sensation 
and a nerve current, between an act of volition and a movement 
through space. Dr. Stout and others are brought to task by the 
scientific psychologist for using the words ‘“‘ outcome” and 
‘** tendency ’’ in connection with: consciousness. ‘‘ Tendency,”’ 
then, will have to go. ‘‘Energy’’ will have to go. ‘‘ Cause”’ 
will have to go, and who knows what else, if scientific psychology 
is to escape the colouring of the physical sciences and the reproach 
of metaphors. 

And further, if there is this absolute difference between the two 
sets of phenomena, the mental and the physical, one wonders why 
it is necessary always to assume their concurrence and to act as 
though the physical were the cause of the mental. Professor Read 
tells us, “it is a convenient device, and fully justifiable for the 
““purpose.’’ But he adds that “it is utterly untrue and strictly 
‘‘inconceivable.’’ Is it desirable, then, to regard it in the light of 
an indispensable hypothesis? By general consent the physiology 
of the nervous system is as yet very little understood. Mr. 
McDougall has told us that we know much more about the mental 
than the physical facts. Is not physiology often as likely to deceive 
as to help us? Why need we be for ever looking at our bodies to 
see what our minds are doing? Even if we grant that mind is 
somehow dependent upon body, why, to make use of M. Bergson’s 
simile of the coat and peg on which it hangs, why be for ever 
examining the qualities of the peg, if we want to know the texture 
or colour or size of the coat? There would appear to be the closest 
connection between the mental and the physical in the case of 
sensation, and here the idea of a mathematical ratio has found much 
favour. But all have not been convinced; and upon the higher 
levels of life the physiological clue entirely fails us. ‘‘In the case 
“‘ of the more complex emotions, intellectual, moral, religious, and 
“even esthetic, there are no clearly marked physiological 
‘“‘phenomena,”’ says Professor Villa; and Professor Myers has 
said, “‘ by far the most important discoveries made by experimental 
‘“ psychology in regard to memory, comparison, and mental work 
“are at present quite devoid of physiological basis.’’ 
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Experimental psychology, then, is not entirely dependent upon 
our physiological knowledge. There are experiments which have 
a physiological basis, and some which have not; and both may be 
justified by the results. 

And now with regard to the general position of experimental 
psychology at the present time. So far as I have gathered, the 
most enthusiastic reports come from America. Professor Angell 
tells us that in a single generation the experimental method ‘‘ has 
“wholly altered the face of psychology and given it a place once 
“for all among the firmly established sciences.’’ Professor 
Titchener also speaks with enthusiasm of the results achieved, but 
he frankly acknowledges that the science is yet in the making, and 
that there is no unanimity among the psychologists as to which are 
the elements of the mental life. It would seem then that if the 
experimental method has altered the face of psychology, it has not 
yet finished laying the foundation-stones of a new building. But 
other voices are being raised, not of course against the legitimacy 
of the method, but only regarding the way in which it has been used 
and the value of the results. M. Bourdeau regrets that the 
application of the method in psycho-physiology has not brought 
the hoped-for solutions, and speaks of its ingenious instruments 
rusting in psychological laboratories. M. Binet complains that 
experimentalists in different countries are working without any 
plan, and that a synthesis of results will be very difficult. M. 
Kostyleff recently published a book entitled The Crisis in 
Experimental Psychology, and arrives at some rather disquieting 
conclusions. He thinks that in France psychology is being reduced 
to the level of an applied science, and that in Germany, after thirty 
years’ experimental work, there is a furious return to metaphysics. 
The methods of the psycho-physiologists have thrown no light on 
mental phenomena. Even the researches of Ebbinghaus and others 
on memory are disparaged, and not without reason. The future of 
the ‘‘new’’ science is not yet assured. His own sympathy is 
mainly with the work of the Russian psychologists, Pawlow and 
Bechterew, who have undertaken the study of cerebral reflexes, 
which may prove to be the key wanted to give stability to the arch, 
if the stones ever get put together. It is then to the Psycho- 
peedological Institute of St. Petersburg, where children are being 
experimented upon from babyhood, that the eyes of the world 
should be turned. 

It is difficult in view of the many conflicting currents of modern 
psychology to believe that the ‘‘ scientific’ way of regarding mind 
does justice to all the facts, or is likely to prove sufficient. The soul 
refuses to be treated simply as a phenomenon; and as we see from 
the career of the great American psychologist, William James, the 
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descent is easily made into the metaphysics of the subconscious and 
the denial of the soul. No great man can ever be permanently 
satisfied to remain a merely ‘“‘ scientific’? psychologist. If he does 
not advance to a more concrete—that is, rational and personal way 
of regarding the facts, he is only too likely to fall back into the 
‘* pseudo-psychology ”’ of the Varieties of Religious Belief, or the 
ghost-worship of his remote and savage ancestry. But Christianity 
offers a way of escape to those who are able to receive it. Its appeal 
is to reason and common-sense, not to the blind intuitions of the 
subconscious, or to the wizards that chirp and that mutter. For us 
the value of the subconscious depends upon what we in our wakeful 
hours have sent down into it, and every impulse that rushes up 
from those dark subterranean depths will have to bear the keenest 
scrutiny of our most intensely conscious hours. It is not those 
impulses which make a man religious, but the way in which he 
deals with them when they rise above the surface. 

So far from being content with the merely phenomenal, the 
Church has asserted her conviction that behind the world of 
appearances there is reality somewhere. God and the soul are not 
simply symbols, as one influential school of sociologists tell us, by 
which the experience of the race and of the individual are 
symbolised; they are the prime realities through whose inter- 
communion experience itself becomes possible. Religion is not 
simply a phenomenon, or event, or fact, or experience. It is a 
relation ; God’s apprehension of the soul and the soul’s response to 
the Divine touch. We have worshipped too long at the shrine of 
experience. It is time we got once more within it, and so, 
paradoxical as it may sound, beyond it to the Holy of Holies, where 
the rational and human are seen to be consistent with the Divine, 
and the personality of man is safeguarded in the personality of God. 
‘““To believe in God,’’ says Professor Boutroux, ‘‘ is to believe 
“that He exists independently of our belief in Him.’’ The 
psychologism into which so many of our writers have been forced 
by the strong currents of subjectivism and mysticism that play 
around us to-day, is not the last word either of psychology or of 
religion. Reason and conscience will reassert their rights. The 
preternatural will again give place to the supernatural, the sub- 
conscious to the conscious, the phenomenon to the reality, and 
experience to religion. Meanwhile, the Church has still her holy 
function of witnessing to the world that in her Gospel she brings a 
message, not simply to all mankind, but to the whole of man, 
intellect, feeling, and will; and that the will of man is only exalted 
when it becomes the humble minister of the truth and grace of 
Jesus Christ. 

H. H. Scuvarp. 


ee OE bois Olea LD FIN. 


HE average man—that elusive creature whom we are always 
quoting and never meeting in the flesh—stands notoriously 
helpless before anything new, in literature or elsewhere, until a 
convenient label has been found for it. This craving to connect 
all novelty with the already familiar is not in itself an evil. 
On the contrary, it expresses a wholesome demand for system 
and classification, without which orderly thinking would be 
unimaginable. What of evil there may be in it springs from a lazy 
inclination to believe that such a label, whether rightly applied or 
not, has the power to dispose of the matter once for all, and to the 
exclusion of everything not directly indicated in the label itself. 
Because the element of originality was so strong in his work, Ibsen 
has been the victim of the process just described to an extraordinary 
degree. And among the typical labels employed for his quick and 
easy disposal, that of ‘‘ pessimist’’ has always been put on with 
an extra coating of glue. 
Now I do not overlook Ibsen’s all too frequent display of “‘a 
““ gloomy, woe-begotten view’’; nor that ominous inward rage 
which at times made his bitterness almost unendurable. I do not 
pretend that his spirit was gay or his tone sprightly—although the 
saving salt of humour was his, and sometimes made him write with 
a merry, mischievous twinkle in his eye. No, I wish simply to 
point out a few things, rarely remembered, which to me are 
suggestive of a light quite different from that in which he is 
commonly seen and read. For not only do I believe that he always 
faced his own life, as well as that of the race, with unflinching 
honesty and courage, but I believe also that he gradually fought 
his way, through years of doubt bordering on despair, to a faith 
that cannot but awaken high hopes in those who feel the prophetic 
note in all his visioning. 


I. 


Ibsen was thirty-five when he wrote The Pretenders. At that 
‘midway station of his life,”’ like Dante, he found himself in a 
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dark wood—nay, in a veritable jungle of adversity, discouragement, 
misunderstanding, and distress. His worldly affairs were at their 
worst—so hopeless that solicitous friends planned a living for him 
in the Custom House service: the same service that, a decade or so 
earlier, had procured for Hawthorne a breathing spell from 
the intense pressure of the struggle for existence. Ibsen had 
already produced eight plays—a feat sufficient in itself to give 
him a unique position in the literary history of Norway up to that 
time. Yet it is questionable whether, at any other time in his 
career, with its constant ebb and flow of popular esteem, he had 
to encounter such embittered hostility on the part of public opinion. 
The fury aroused by The League of Youth, or Ghosts, may have 
been more tempestuous, but that which Love’s Comedy called down 
upon his head had more of venom in it because still mixed with 
contempt. 

Almost antipodal to his own fortune was that of his younger 
friend, fellow-fighter, and rival, the sanguine, enthusiastic, self- 
assured Bjérnson. At that moment, when it seemed as if his own 
part in the creation of a modern national literature might become 
wholly subordinate, he turned into himself with a question more 
serious than any other one propounded in his plays. For what he 
asked on this occasion—and only this one time—concerned not 
himself as the part of a greater whole, but himself alone, as a unit: 
it concerned him not as a theoretical or typical individual, but as 
that most concretely embodied personality, Henrik Ibsen. 

It must always remain one of the bright spots in his life-history— 
as well as in the history of mankind’s upward struggle from 
primitive self-assertion to civilised self-surrender—that, in this 
moment of supreme misgiving, Ibsen was able to speak with 
courage as to his own fortune, and without jealousy or malice 
toward the friend whom he deemed happier and more successful 
than himself—the friend in whose likeness he created the never- 
doubting, sunlit figure of King Haakon. The lesson of the play 
as it now lies before us might be summed up thus: the only proof 
of a mission from above lies in its fulfilment; the mere doubt is 
fatal; and if there be any proof possible prior to the victorious 
deed, it must be sought in the faith which makes this deed an 
accomplished fact. Out of the writing of that play Ibsen came with 
a new and stronger spirit, akin to that which Tennyson once 
described :— 


‘“ He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them: thus he came at length 
To feel a stronger faith his own.”’ 
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In Peer Gynt, the figure which bears more significance to me 
than anything else in the play is that of the Button Moulder waiting 
for Peer’s soul at the cross-roads. In this slyly humorous 
presentation of death I find as much true hopefulness as in Peer’s 
ultimate home-coming to the faithful Solveyg. Death, as a rule, 
does not wear a very tragical aspect in Ibsen’s works. The ease 
with which he summons it to end the drama of life seems to indicate 
that he may respect, but does not fear it. Here we have to count 
with an inheritance from the old sagas and the traditional Norse 
spirit of high-headed surrender to the inevitable—an inheritance 
which sets Ibsen strikingly apart from other makers of nineteenth- 
century literature. Tolstoy and Turgeniev, Zola and Maupassant, 
to mention only a few notable examples, could not take their eyes 
off that end to which all flesh must come. They were constantly 
betraying the fear that was ever quivering in their hearts. Tolstoy, 
the biggest of them all, wrote in his fiftieth year: ‘‘ I saw only one 
“‘ thing—death ; everything else was a lie.’ 

Of this trembling attitude no trace is to be found in Ibsen. He 
recognises that the appearance of death brings with it a certain 
finality that gives to such a moment a weight not inherent in the 
other moments leading up to it. What man does at the risk of death 
is proof conclusive of his soul’s orientation : thus we may formulate 
the innermost thought that dictates Ibsen’s general attitude toward 
a principle which, in Little Eyolf, he has almost lovingly named 
“‘the grey comrade.’’ To Earl Skule, to Brand, to Hedda, to 
Solness, to Borkman, to Rubek—to all his foiled seekers after an 
‘ideal, death comes as an escape from what would be immeasurably 
more tragical. Among them, Borkman is the only one who seems 
to meet unsympathetic punishment at the hands of the author— 
and this punishment consists, not in the death which overtakes him 
so gently at last, but in the long postponement of its coming when 
life had already been tapped of its sustaining interest. 

The death of Hedwig in The Wild Duck is an unmitigated 
kindness—no less great than that which sends the avalanche to 
save Brand and Rubek from a shadow-existence stripped of all 
ideals. To see this, we have only to consider the life Hedwig 
otherwise would have been doomed to live, even when we leave 
aside her blindness and the torturing doubt cast upon her birth. 
She would, were she to live on, spend her whole existence in the 
service of an arch-egoist who would always make believe that he 
was serving her. By such unworthy object her rich fount of sweet 
love would be wholly usurped. Of course, she might find a certain 
happiness in such a surrender, made more complete by her 
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infirmity, but how can we—viewing her case with the insight 
granted to gods and theatrical audiences—with that kind of life 
indefinitely prolonged. 

In so far as Ibsen’s dramas are tragedies, their tragical quality 
does not depend on the invocation of death. And it is not death as 
such that Peer fears. What he seeks between one cross-roads and 
the next is not so much an elixir of life as a reason for having lived. 
In his encounter with the Button Moulder there is less of horror 
than of pure intellectual resentment—a resentment at being merged 
beyond distinction in the vast mass of unshaped life. I do not deny 
that this feeling closely connects with all individual craving for 
immortality. But I insist on a difference which will bring us back 
at last to what I consider the most optimistic aspect of the play. 
Both Peer and the Button Moulder seem to assume a common 
understanding as to the various possibilities lying beyond the cross- 
roads. This understanding I might analyse as follows: Death 
cannot be evaded, but it may mean widely different things. 
Sometimes—and most commonly—it stands for a sinking back into 
the mass of being and a surrender of individual identity. But at 
other times it may mean the ascent to, or confirmation of, a personal 
identity so strong that it can never-be‘lost again. In other words, 
Ibsen suggests plainly a thought which Goethe is known to have 
harboured in somewhat vaguer form: the thought that immortality 
must be earned, and that the only thing to be feared in death is our 
own failure to have lived so that the visible end comes t6 mean a 
continuation instead of a new beginning. The escape of Peer 
himself from the Button Moulder has very little to do with the 
promise held out by the play in its entirety, for this promise is 
contained in the mere suggestion that such an escape lies within 
the reach of him who strives for it in the right way. Concerning 
the nature of that way, Ibsen tells us only that it should lead 
through “‘ being oneself ’’ in fullest measure, but that it may also 
run through the winning of a love as strong as that of Solveyg. 


Ill. 


Many there are who can see of Rosmersholm nothing but the 
ending, which to them implies supreme fatality—who forget 
everything else but the fact that Rosmer and Rebecca have to die 
in order that she may prove her new faith and he may believe in it. 
To such as these the play must seem inexpressibly sad, and they 
count it one of the main props on which to rest a charge of morbid 
pessimism against the author. My own view of the play is that it 
stands for Ibsen’s final graduation from a negative to a constructive 
life-view. Until he wrote Rosmersholm—in construction and 
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spirit perhaps the most perfect drama he ever produced—he had 
been what he once ‘proudly named himself: a questioner. For I 
cannot reckon with the sentimental eleventh-hour conversion of 
Consul Bernick in Pillars of Society. But in Rosmersholm he 
suggests for the first time an answer—very vaguely and timidly, 
I grant you, but for all that an answer which cannot be missed, and. 
which, once grasped, cannot fail to make life seem more worth 
living. And this appears to be the answer: that when evil and 
good meet, love has it in its power to make good the conqueror. 
I might even say that the theme on which the whole play rests is 
none but the contagious character of goodness and truth. 

Of course, there is much sadness in it; for the man with ideals. 
is too often an indulgent wastrel like Ulrik Brendel, or a weak- 
willed dreamer like Rosmer himself. And on the surface it might 
seem as if the last word always lay with men without ideals, like 
Peter Mortensgard, the printer, or with men like Dr. Kroll, whose 
ideals have frozen to stone within them. There is bitterness in it,. 
too, and to spare, for it contrasts the strength of unscrupulous. 
desire with the timidity of reasoned conscience, and it shows the 
cost of conscience as well as the price at which virtue has to be: 
acquired. And rarely was the grimness of Fate’s irony more 
fittingly illustrated than by this picture of a woman who sacrifices 
everything, within and without herself, in order to attain the goal 
of her desire, only to find, when she is within reach of it, that the: 
love which prompted her sinful struggle has rendered her incapable 
of enjoying her desire at such cost. In these and related aspects: 
lie the tragical elements of the play—but not in that last triumphant 
walk of Rosmer and Rebecca to the mill-run. If ever death was 
made to appear satisfactory, glorious, tempting, it is here. So 
stirring in its implications this ending seems to me, that at times F 
have felt inclined to name it happy—for am I not thus assured that 
to the love and the mutual understanding of those two there shalk 
be no other end than the one freely chosen by themselves? That 
this is true optimism, glimmering starlike through the mists of 
death, I think we might see if we only dared to raise our eyes beyond’ 
the primitive fears that still haunt and hamper our every step. 

And this optimism reveals itself not only in that conquest of evil 
by good which finds utterance through Rebecca’s willingness to 
stake all, including life, in proof of her soul’s re-birth, but it is 
present in the very tone of the play. Here we encounter two 
thoughts that are new to Ibsen, but which later recur in one after- 
another of those supreme masterpieces that mark the climax of 
his dramatic production. These thoughts are: first, that man 
has a right to happiness; and second, that it lies within his 
power to acquire happiness, if he will only surrender his own self 
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to that vaster self which is life in its entirety. And out of this 
latter thought springs a third one, no less beautiful, which also 
remains with Ibsen to the end: that essentially the whole human 
race is one through all time and space. 


IV. 


As early as 1880 Ibsen prepared a sketch of The Lady from the 
Sea which contained all the main external features of the play. But 
the play as we now have it was not finished until 1888. Closely as 
one is foreshadowed by the other, both in plot and spirit, there is 
nevertheless a vital difference to be noted. And this difference 
throws much light on the road which Ibsen was travelling in his 
mind, as years and experience gathered upon his head. The sea’s 
power over those who belong to it is everything in the sketch. In 
other words, its symbolism and its mysticism are rather concerned 
with the influence of things on human instincts than with the 
mutual interaction of those instincts themselves. But in the 
completed play, the call of the sea is reduced from an all-compelling 
power toa mere psychological symbol, an instrument used to guide 
Ellida into full realisation of her own nature. And the spinal 
thought of the play is that no life is true life unless it be founded 
on free choice. Nor is this element of unforeseeable choice—which 
James and Bergson have equally declared the essence of all actual 
volition—excluded by Ibsen’s acceptance of ‘‘freedom under 
“necessity ’’ as the best attainable formulation of man’s relation to 
his own destiny. Not the sea, nor any other power outside himself, 
can be held the ruler of man’s fate until he makes it so. The right 
and the power to decide lies within man himself, but to enjoy the 
right, and to exercise the power, he must meet his still pliable fate 
face to face and bring the secret forces within himself to bear on it. 
He must choose not to suit others, but to suit his own innermost 
soul. In such a choice alone may be found the basis for a happy 
fate. Or, to press yet one step closer to the inner thought, man’s 
fate is happy in So far as it is the outcome of a choice exercised in 
obedience to the instincts that are the voices of his soul. 

Of Hedda Gabler I have elsewhere spoken as “‘ the tragedy of 
““ennut.’’ Its lesson is immensely valuable and its outlook 
wonderfully far-sighted, but its form of revelation is negative 
throughout. We see in it the hell that has been made for us in the 
past, but not the heaven wé may make for ourselves in the future. 
Little Eyolf is at once a sequel and a complement to the earlier 
play. Here we have the same question discussed from the man’s 
as from the woman’s viewpoint, but with the difference that 
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a hint of solution, or at least of consolation, is substituted for the 
unrelieved catastrophe of Hedda Gabler. Like Hedda, Allmers is 
deprived of satisfactory functional exercise and suffers on this 
account. He has made a rich marriage. The necessity for work, 
with all its distractions, does not exist. He tries to find play for 
his faculties in the writing of a book. But after a while he drops 
the idea of intellectual creation for the purpose of giving his whole 
attention and energy to his son’s development—and to this step 
he is moved partly by a desire to make amends, and partly by 
recognition of what he regards as a law of life. Then the boy’s 
death strips him of this purpose. His loss serves also to reveal 
the futility of his former plans. Thus he is left in mid-air—with 
“* nothing to do,’’ in plain language, and with a lifetime of inutility, 
of ennw, staring him in the face. The situation is further 
complicated by the presence of his wife and her demands on him. 
He has made a contract with her—to give her his love. That 
for his own share he chose her money and not her love, she is not 
aware of. Rita wants ‘‘ something to do’’ just as badly as her 
husband, but she trusts entirely to love to fill out her life. In her 
the ‘‘ will to love’’ is so one-sidedly developed that it almost 
excludes the instinct for self-perfection, with its imperative demand 
for self-expression through work or play. This attitude on her part 
is an added thorn in the flesh of Allmers. And here is where the 
tragical element creeps in—the trap set by the poet for his hero and 
victim. Love is not only less powerful as a motive in Allmers 
than in his wife, but it is also directed toward another woman. And 
with a suggestion of antique fatalism in the arrangement, Ibsen 
has made this second woman a half-sister of Allmers, both in the 
eyes of the world and himself, thus interposing an insurmountable 
wall between them—a wall that is torn down, revealing the absence 
of any inherent obstacle to their love, only when it is too late. 

If the “‘ love interest,’’ to use the prevailing jargon, were the 
principal one in the play, Little Eyolf would be a tragedy pure and 
simple. And it would be a tragedy laid on decidedly old-fashioned 
lines, although novel enough in some features of its construction. 
But by transferring the emphasis to the instinct for self-expression 
within Allmers, Ibsen has changed the character of the play into 
something quite novel. And as it stands, the ending seems to me 
unmistakably hopeful, without being made so by any artificial trick. 
This is the meaning I read out of the dénowement: life has one 
great object—happiness. But there are many ways along which 
this object can be reached. Thanks to the law of compensation, 
which we also speak of as man’s capacity for adaptation, the loss 
of love does not necessarily preclude happiness. If some other 
commanding instinct—and by preference that passion for playing 
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at something with a creative purpose which I have called the “‘ will 
‘“to do’’—be satisfied in a supreme degree, a well-rounded and 
soul-satisfying existence may be built up even on love’s bankruptcy. 
For love, as Ibsen sees it, is one of several factors—not the sole one 
—by which man’s happiness or unhappiness is determined. 


VI. 


No matter how far Classicism, Romanticism, and Naturalism 
may have differed in other respects, these main literary currents of 
the past found common ground in a fatalism that made of man a 
plaything in the hands of forces placed utterly beyond his influence. 
Whether his actions were determined by capricious and arbitrary 
supernatural powers, or by a blind destiny co-operating with dark 
and mysterious forces within himself, or by equally blind natural 
laws and material conditions, the net result in each case was the 
same: he was not at any time or under any condition the master of 
his own fate, and yet he was constantly made to suffer on account 
of events for which the real responsibility did not rest with him. 

The art of our day, no less than its philosophy and science, has, 
of course, to reckon with the influence exerted on man by forces 
over which he has small, if any, control—forces that often 
must appear irresistible, even though they be not actually so. 
Nevertheless, there is a growing tendency to grant man a certain 
freedom of choice, a certain play of will, a certain power of 
concentrating his attention on one out of numerous offered 
possibilities, whereby he may bring about the materialisation of 
one such possibility to the exclusion of the rest. The logical 
consequence of this view seems to be that the relationship between 
man and whatever forces, or laws, or tendencies that are pressing 
on him from without can be no more one-sided than anything else 
in nature. Everywhere we find a certain reciprocal principle 
manifested—action always complemented by reaction, and both 
serving as evidence of mutual interaction. As man indubitably is 
influenced by all sorts of natural forces, and as these forces are 
known to influence and modify each other endlessly, so we may 
safely assume that, in their turn, these forces cannot escape being 
influenced and modified by man. If we regard this proposition as 
likely, if not actually proved, the strongest doubt is cast on the 
whole bundle of doctrines—whether we call them fatalism, 
predestination, or determinism—that lured the poets into the 
presentation of man as a victim merely; as a creature with a will 
foredoomed to defeat in all its conflicts with the vaster surrounding 
forces. It is seen, then, that such views of life, like most human 
theories and speculations, represent a partial truth only, and that 
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they come no more near being expressive of the full truth than does 
the doctrine of absolute and unconditional free-will, 

In the light of this new attitude toward life, man may not appear 
as sole master of his own fate, but it certainly admits him to a 
copartnership with the force that runs through all life. His 
position grows at once more dignified and interesting—and, I feel 
tempted to add, exciting. The possibilities of his life, of the 
life of the race, and of the poetry that deals with both, become 
immeasurably increased and varied. And a blow to fatalism is 
also a blow at pessimism. The art of hopeless rebellion, or of dull 
resignation, is thereby doomed to oblivion. In its place must come 
a new art: one that is not blindly optimistic but wisely hopeful; an 
art inspired by a faith that man’s opportunities in this world are 
at least equal to his responsibilities—that the chances favouring his 
irrepressible demand for happiness are at least evenly balanced 
against those threatening him with an existence of predetermined 
and irremediable misery. 

I believe that this new faith was Ibsen’s after he had reached his 
full measure of maturity and power. The unmistakably pessimistic 
tone of his earlier works does not shake my belief. It is the young 
man, not the old one, who feels the weight of the world’s misery on 
his shoulders, and who sees the path of mankind overshadowed by 
inevitable doom. In youth, the pain of living impressed Ibsen 
most; the slow waiting for things to come; the impatience for 
changes not to be enjoyed by those already living. But in his 
later years the centre of his attention gradually shifted from the 
discouraging certainties of the present to the encouraging promises 
of the future. Then his attitude became practically the same as 
that since then assumed by men like William James, Lester F. 
Ward, Henri Bergson, Wilhelm Ostwald—men aware that 
improvement can only be achieved through painful and painstaking 
building for a future which must seem intolerably far off to the 
current moment; men who recognise that all improvement means: 
the breaking up of established habits and conceptions, wherefore 
it must be paid for in suffering; men, finally, who admit that the 
present generation has had its chance and is now living to create a 
new and better chance for generations still to come. 

Ibsen of the final period was an optimist in so far as he held 
firmly that man is moving from worse to better, and not the other 
way. Even then he saw that the world was almost as evil as he 
had dreamt it in his youth, but he could no longer grant that it 
must remain so for ever. He saw good conquering in, and by, its 
contact with evil, and out of this conquest he saw a promise of 
happiness growing, if not for this or that individual, at least for 
the race. And he pointed insistently to education, the spread of 
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knowledge, as the surest means of hastening the arrival of that 
happiness. With this purpose in view, Dr. Stockmann and Petra 
were to start their school. For the same purpose Allmers and Rita 
were to give the rest of their lives to children not theirown. And 
for no other purpose Rosmer, the ‘‘ maker of noblemen,’’ dreamt 
and dared and died. 

There was another genius of the past century that also visioned 
arace of noblemen. But though the German philosopher had some 
characteristic ideas in common with the Norwegian playwright, 
their differences are far more significant than their resemblances. 
And the fundamental distinction between them is that, while 
Nietzsche’s Supermen were by him regarded as ends in themselves, 
to be reared at the expense of all the rest, Ibsen saw his noblemen 
as means to a much more far-reaching end than the perfection of 
their own existences. And if one of them should forget his nobility 
to the extent of thinking himself a master instead of a servant, then 
he was doomed to merciless disillusionment—and his fate we find 
pictured in The Master Builder. 

That those remaining faithful to their consecration as the new 
aristocracy of the spirit must derive more sorrow than happiness 
from their advanced position, was clear to Ibsen’s prophetic eye. 
For to him they appeared as vicarious sufferers engaged in the 
redemption of the world from its own ignorance and selfishness— 
rare, chosen souls by whose self-effacing labours a whole race of 
men more than human would be reared. Only through the 
accomplishment of their Promethean task could the promised Third 
Kingdom be ushered in—that kingdom of the ennobled human 
‘spirit where the majority will actually be in the right, and where 
the minority will have freedom to be in the wrong. 


EDWIN BJORKMAN. 


POLAR EXPLORATION : A RETROSPECT. 


E are still pondering on the fate which overtook the gallant 
Scott and his companions. Nothing, since the fate of 
Franklin or Gordon was announced, has so stirred the nation. 
We recall Dr. Rae’s description of the account he received from 
the Esquimaux of the final end of Franklin: ‘‘ As they walked they 
“fell, where they fell they lay, and where they lay they died.”’ 
What a toll those ice-bound regions have exacted from the 
company of brave men in the centuries past! Until last century 
the Antarctic was practically a sealed book. Captain Cook sailed 
its seas; but the most celebrated attempts at exploration there were 
made by the Rosses, uncle and nephew. Not so the Arctic. The 
faint light of the Renaissance, which had astonished the world in 
the fifteenth century, broke out into glorious sunrise in the 
marvellous sixteenth century. The discoveries of the nineteenth 
century were great, but when in future times the analytical 
Macaulay, or Hume, sums up in chronological order the great 
periods of the world’s history, will not the sixteenth century blaze 
out with a fiercer light than the nineteenth? It was in the rising 
sunlight of that age, in 1550, that John Davis was born at 
Sandridge, on the Dart. His young mind early caught the 
prevailing enthusiasm, for living so close to Dartmouth he must 
constantly have heard marvellous tales of the deep from those who 
go down to the sea in ships. Quietly he worked on, serving his 
time at sea, mastering the theory and practice of navigation, 
developing a knowledge of nautical astronomy far in advance of his 
age, fitting himself for the occupation to which the whole bent of his 
life inclined him, and cultivating that disposition which rendered a 
life of sedentary inactivity impossible tohim. The 24th of January, 
1584, was an eventful day for John Davis, when, as Sir Clements 
Markham tells us, he, together with his friends Adrian Gilbert 
and Sir Francis Walsingham, was closeted with the learned Dr. 
Dee in the latter’s house at Mortlake. ‘‘ The experienced sailor 
“* and his friend, with the help of the profound mathematician and 
**cosmographer, placed before the statesman the then existing 
“* knowledge of the northern regions, derived from former voyages, 
*‘ thus enabling him to grasp the subject and come to a conclusion 
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‘‘ respecting the wisdom of such an enterprise.’? The enterprise 
under discussion was the attempt to find a passage north of 
America to India. 

For long the eyes of commercial Britain had been turned to the 
North-West. Frobisher had brought with him from Meta 
Incognita bright shining mica, which following so soon on the 
discovery of gold and silver treasures by the Spaniards in the then 
almost unknown regions of North and South America, had aroused 
the commercial enterprise of the country. Men hoped that the 
long-searched-for philosopher’s stone was now unnecessary. They 
believed that the unknown and unexplored countries bounding the 
Arctic circle contained the coveted precious metals. Consequently 
many whose minds were imbued with the almost fairy tales 
of the riches of Spanish America, had the enterprise to bring 
forward their hardly-earned savings to promote expeditions which 
they fondly hoped would yield the same results as did those of 
Columbus, Cortes, or Pizarro. This was the loadstone which drew 
men north to risk life and money. The pursuit of pure science 
was not then the object in view of Arctic exploration. But, still, 
there existed also the question of a passage north of America to the 
East Indies, invariably known as ‘‘ The North-West Passage.”’ 

The Portuguese, incited by the discoveries of Columbus, had 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope and established colonies in India. 
Spain, pursuing her discoveries to the westward, had enlisted the 
services of Magellan, who, passing through the Straits bearing his 
name, discovered the Philippine Islands. Magellan was killed on 
a small island called Matan. The circumnavigation of the globe 
was carried out by Sebastian del Cano, who sailed as pilot of the 
‘* Victoria,’’ a small craft of 90 tons. Thus Sebastian del Cano has 
the honour of first proving, by practical demonstration, the 
correctness of the Copernican system, as regards the sphericity of 
the globe. 

Sebastian del Cano arrived in Spain twenty-eight years before 
the birth of John Davis. It is curious to note the effect of Spanish 
and Portuguese travel on British Arctic work. The connection is 
not apparent. Both Spain and Portugal had discovered routes to 
the East Indies, where both had established colonies. Many 
disputes arose, and at last the good Catholic Queen Isabella 
of Spain referred the matter to Pope Alexander VI. He issued a 
“Bull? on May 3rd, 1493, by which he divided the world between 
Spain and Portugal, at any rate as regarded discoveries, by an 
imaginary line drawn from pole to pole, passing through a point 
one hundred leagues to the westward of the Azores, and Cape 
Verde Islands. Spain had the lands to the westward, while 
Portugal was to own lands to the eastward. This is well known, 
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but it has a strong bearing on Arctic work. Spain and Portugal 
claimed monopolies of the two trade routes round the Horn or the 
Cape of Good Hope. It thus became the interest of Britain to find 
a route north of America, or in other words, a ‘‘ North-West 
““Passage’’ to India. Thus she would avoid offending her two 
powerful rivals by infringing on their supposed exclusive rights to 
the southward. 

Frobisher had made three fruitless voyages in 1576, 1577, and 
1578 to the North-West. He brought back mica with him. The 
world was interested. In 1578 Sir Humphrey Gilbert obtained a 
patent by which he was authorised to annex lands in North America 
which were not claimed by any Christian prince. Accordingly, 
in 1583, he annexed Newfoundland, where, however, the 
French and Portuguese had already opened cod fisheries. 
Sir Humphrey then, in his ‘‘ frigate ’’—a wretched little tub of 
ten tons, called the Squirrel—proceeded south. On the return 
voyage, the little Squirrel was nearly swamped, and it is related of 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert that, seeing his men wavering, he called 
out ‘* Courage, my lads, we are as near heaven by sea as by land ”’ 
(Markham). In Sir Humphrey’s discourse on the North-West 
Passage we find him saying: ‘‘ He is not worthy to live at all, who, 
“‘for fear of death, shunneth his country’s service or his own 
‘*honour, since death is inevitable and the fame of virtue 
‘immortal ’’ (Markham). In view of the disaster we are all 
lamenting, how clearly these brave words ring out across the 
centuries ! 

It was men such as this whom John Davis was called upon to 
succeed. Their mantle fell on worthy shoulders. The merchants 
of London and Exeter, urged by William Sanderson, a true friend 
of John Davis, fitted out an expedition of two small craft, 
the Sunshine and the Moonshine, of fifty and thirty-five tons 
respectively! John Davis was in command. Accordingly, on June 
7th, 1585, these brave fellows, in craft barely the size of a pleasure 
yacht, set out to discover the North-West Passage, doubtless also 
hoping to find some rich mineral treasure which might recoup to 
their enterprising merchant patrons the cost of their venture. 
Davis’s first voyage included a visit to Disko, on the west coast of 
Greenland, where he first came in contact with the Esquimaux. 
He then crossed the Straits which now bear his illustrious name, 
examining the mouth of Cumberland Gulf, which he erroneously 
imagined to be a strait, leading perhaps to the desired goal of the 
Pacific Ocean. On his return this simple-hearted mariner told 
Sir Francis Walsingham that ‘‘the North-West Passage is a 
‘‘ matter nothing doubtful, but at any tyme almost to be passed, 
‘the sea navigable, voyd of yse, the ayre tolerable, and the water 
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‘“‘ very depe.’’? He is not the only man who has fallen into error 
by generalising on an exceptional. season. Davis made two 
subsequent voyages, but for the history of these I recommeind those 
interested to refer to Sir Clements Markham’s masterly biography 
of this famous navigator. Undoubtedly, the Norseman, Erik Rada, 
had discovered a land to the westward which he called Greenland, 
in the tenth century. The history of this discovery was only 
preserved in the Icelandic Sagas, those monuments of tradition 
containing alike history and mythology. To Davis belongs the 
credit of re-discovery after it had been buried in oblivion for more 
than two centuries, just as Columbus re-discovered America, which 
without doubt was first seen by this same Erik Rada about the 
end of the tenth century. 

A short sketch of Baffin’s explorations may be necessary to 
explain the title which he holds to give his name to that huge 
expanse of ice and water, north of Davis Strait, which is 
called Baffin’s Bay. Little or nothing appears to be known of the 
early life of William Baffin. He seems invariably to have filled the 
subordinate post of mate or pilot. But the fact is that Baffin was a 
very highly efficient nautical astronomer. In 1615, during a 
voyage of the Discovery, a craft of 55 tons, Baffin took a complete 
lunar observation for the determination of longitude, an exact and 
not easy performance even to-day with our high-class instruments. 
But this being the first ‘‘lunar’’ observed at sea entitles Baffin 
to a high place as pioneer in those accurate observations which 
are now the pride and delight of every educated seaman. Baffin 
made many observations for determining the dip of the magnetic 
needle, and also for compass variations, while his work for 
the determination of refraction is too technical to be discussed in 
this article. Small wonder then that Baffin, the mate, and not 
Bylot the master, gave his name to those seas. 

After these explorations, full of disappointment as they 
were, came a great gap. Ross, uncle and nephew, did some good 
work in the Antarctic. This was resumed in the Arctic, where 
James Ross discovered the north magnetic pole in 1831. The 
published books of Ross’s voyage are of absorbing interest. Parry 
tried to reach the North Pole by way of Spitzbergen, but he found 
that when taking the ice he drifted further south than he pro- 
gressed by marches over the ice. It is doubtful if the North Pole 
can ever be reached by this route. The present writer, when off 
the west coast of Spitzbergen, took accurate observations, in a 
period of dead calm, and found that the southerly drift, 
independent of westerly drift, was a mile per hour. 

With few exceptions the British exploration of the Arctic has 
in modern times been the work of our Navy. Pure science has 
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been the inducement to send expeditions, and even in the case of 
expeditions financed by public subscription naval men have been 
appointed to the command. Now that we are grieving over Scott’s 
loss, let us remember that he comes into the glorious list, in race 
entail, with Parry, Scoresby, Ross, Franklin, McClure, and 
McClintock, who took up the legacy of John Davis and the other 
heroes of the Elizabethan age. Many men living now, who have 
done great work in the Arctic and Antarctic, of British and other 
races, will be canonised later. They will have their turn. The 
praise of brave men should come after they have passed to 
Valhalla. 
W. LivinGsTONE-LEARMONTH. 


A MANCHU HEROINE. 


S the day of the Manchus closes, one who owes much to Manchu 

employers, neighbours, and friends, would like to record her 

gratitude by telling the story of one Manchu lady, whose sad, deep 
eyes look out on Peking, as Miss Jane Addams’ do on Chicago. 

The Virtuous, as drawn in the Confucian classics, does not seek 
honour of men, nor repine should he live unrecognised; but, in 
order that some truer estimate of her native land might reach the 
foreigner, the subject of this sketch has kindly given her consent 
to its publication. She is a Manchu of the Manchus, a member of 
one of the noblest families, a descendant of the elder brother of the 
first Ta Ch’ing Emperor K’ang Hsi. In her girlhood, the offices held 
by her father brought him into close relations with the leading men 
of the time. One—whose family narrowly escaped Imperial honours 
after the death of the Emperor Kuang Hsii, and who was a distant 
cousin of her father’s—had for the old official all the affection of a 
son, and used to keep his official clothes in the old man’s house, 
and on their return from the Yamén would change and eat before 
going back to his own home. 

She had only one sister, and grew up in the despondent atmo- 
sphere of the house which has no son to serve the father, or to fulfil 
the ancestral rites. Her father’s two brothers had sons, but none 
of them were worth anything. When his brothers died, the uncle 
adopted his nephews, supporting and tenderly caring for a blind 
one till death. The other two made no effort to profit by the good 
education he gave them, and repaid his care with gross ingratitude. 
He procured them good appointments which they were not able 
to keep. 

Disappointed in his nephews, the old man added two secondary 
wives to his establishment, but no more children were born to him, 
and the death of the elder daughter of the first wife (the Che’ng 
T’ai T’ai, the only legal ‘‘ wife,’’ the actual mistress of the house) 
left one little girl of eleven, the only bright spot in the old man’s 
life. 

Chinese children hear everything discussed, and are apt to 
discuss everything in a way that surprises a Westerner. The little 
girl fully understood the reason of her father’s melancholy, and 
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decided on her course of action. She went to him and told him 
how deeply she, too, grieved that he had no son worthy to carry 
on his name and fulfil the rites. She offered—if only her father 
would accept the sacrifice—to give her own woman’s life in com- 
pensation. She knew that it meant a life-long devotion, the 
embracing of a life-long renunciation—but she was ready. 
With great joy her father accepted the sacrifice. The little girl 
put on boy’s clothes—no very great change in Manchu circles— 
studied all that the son of a noble house must study, and learnt to 
ride and use the bow—as, indeed, many an old-time Manchu lady 
had before her. At fifteen she was such an accomplished penman, 
and so intelligent and well-informed, that whilst her father was Fu 
T’ai in the garrison town of Shan Hai Kuan, he had no other secre- 
tary but herself. Ata station ina more distant province she used 
to accompany him on his official tours of inspection. Whilst he 
held posts in Peking, she went on horseback through the streets 
and waited at the Yamén with the other attendants, and none 
who were not in the secret knew that the slim young secretary 
was the daughter, and not the son, of her father. 

In the terrible ‘‘ Boxer’’ year of 1900—terrible for the wild 
spirits then let loose among the people, a thousandfold more 
terrible to the Chinese from the horrors and indignities of the 
foreign occupation that followed—the old man’s health gave way. 
All through the foreign occupation of Peking he remained in his 
house. He refused to allow the cringing characters, ‘‘ Loyal 
** Subject,’’ to be posted on his gates, and he bade his servants 
fling the doors wide open whilst he sat quietly in the outer court. 
““ Tf they will, the foreign soldiers can kill me here,’’ he said. But 
they left him to retire to a country estate and die there, whilst the 
fine old mansion in Peking disappeared with many others that 
stood too near the ‘‘ Quartier Diplomatique ’’ ; and who knows now 
whether the bricks figure in the walls of the old hotel, or were used 
in poor folks’ shanties, or were simply carted away to clear the 
ground for the ‘‘ Arcade ”’ or the telegraph office. 

At thirty-nine our heroine was free to lay down the man’s burden 
and resume her woman’s clothes—the high-heeled shoe and the 
majestic two-ended head-dress of the Manchu—which raises its 
three great bows on her lofty brow like the crest of some proud 
bird. She had first to fulfil the funeral rites, burn the requisite 
paper and incense, watch by the tablet of the deceased, recite the 
prayers. Three years she mourned and did all the most filial 
son could do—and more. She had never been a_ robust 
woman, and the daily toil and strain had told on_ her, 
but the pursuit of ease had never appealed to her. With 
some difficulty she succeeded in rescuing her fortune from 
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the clutches of her unworthy relatives, and used the bulk of it to 
found a school for boys, which, owing to the lack of really good 
supervision, soon fell into a hopeless condition. With the re- 
mainder she retired to a delightful old house in the north of 
Peking—a house which straggled over a tangled garden where 
vegetables and vines and gnarled fruit trees went their own sweet 
way, round picturesque walls and tumbledown pavilions. Here 
she gathered a few girls whose families shared a little of her own 
enthusiasm for the Classics, and here she attempted to found the 
one Classical Girls’ School in Peking—a school where no man 
should set his foot, and where she and a set of teachers trained by 
her should expound the doctrines of Confucius, and restore them 
as a power in Chinese life and thought. 

She had come into close contact and had formed a deep friend- 
ship with an American missionary, a woman of wonderful 
sympathy and spiritual power, whose mark will never leave those 
she touched, and the influence of whose unobtrusive, self- 
sacrificing life, in a most true sense, stirred the whole of Peking. 
The Confucianist was deeply struck by the work carried on by her 
Christian friend in a little street chapel not far from the new school. 
She read the Gospels and acknowledged that they were good, 
though their doctrine appeared to her too simple, and she resented 
the call of the multitude, the unlearned, the sinner. If this teaching 
of Jesus could stir the world about her—as she saw it was stirring 
it—how much more would the teaching of Confucius, if only she 
could adopt some of the methods of her foreign friends. 

The experiment was not encouraging. With the unconquerable 
Chinese belief in the power of words, she proclaimed on the board 
outside the school that it was a ‘‘ public’’ and not a “‘ private” 
foundation, hoping apparently that the characters might induce the 
wealthy tosupport the venture. She herself and her devoted assistant 
mistress remained the sole ‘‘ public,’’ so far as funds were con- 
cerned. Nor were pupils forthcoming from a class that could afford 
to pay sufficient fees to cover expenses. The wealthy protested that 
it was not fitting to allow big girls to be seen going to and fro in 
the streets. Those who did attend were children of neighbouring 
poor official families—an interesting and attractive class, of 
charming manners and great love of learning, but little able to 
keep a school going. For the Principal’s passionate attempt to 
apply the Confucian Ethics to the woman’s sphere, and so to save 
her sisters from the superstitions of Taoism, Buddhism (and, it 
may be added, Christianity) not a soul cared. 

There was one last chance. She saw how the Christians drew 
in women to their addresses and Fair preachings, and she proposed 
to start a series of Confucian lectures. Her Christian friends 
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watched her proceedings with deep interest and grave forebodings. 
It seemed to them they were on the verge of a revival of 
Confucianism led by one of the best classical scholars in North 
China, a woman whose devoted life and fine character must com- 
mand respect, and would appeal to her fellow countrywomen and 
inspire them to rally to the old national faith, and in the name of 
the national sage drive out the Western Christ. The result 
surprised everyone. No one could be induced to take any 
interest in Confucius. No one ever attended the lectures, and 
next year, when a foreigner inquired if the Principal would be 
willing to give classes in the Classics to Westerners, she answered, 
passionately, ‘‘ To foreigners—yes! to my own people—never ! for 
“they will not hear!’’ 

With the progress of the national revolt against the Manchu 
Dynasty and the periodic panics in the capital, a new opportunity 
of usefulness suggested itself. Under the auspices of the Red 
Cross, a Society was formed in Peking to provide and protect 
certain Refuges to which women and children could retire in case 
of serious trouble in the city. The school became such a Refuge. 
High brick defences and stout doors took the place of the old outer 
walls, stores of rice and vegetables were laid in, and a soldier still 
paces up and down in front of the great gate, for no one knows yet 
(February 2nd, 1912) what the final act in the drama will be. 

The Principal’s own life-drama seems to be taking a tragic turn. 
With the monthly outgoings exceeding the school expenditure by 
some 60 dollars, the end is a mere matter of months. Lands and 
houses, jewels, pictures, and even clothes, have been sold to 
provide the necessary school funds. Bravely and undismayed she 
has gone on with her self-imposed task, calmly facing the inevitable 
catastrophe. Day by day she seems more frail and more sad. 
Staunch believer in the virtues of the ancient Classics of her 
country, she has so thoroughly imbibed their spirit that she is not 
bound by their letter. She looks at the world with the sad and 
weary eyes of the women who have been forced to see it as it is, 
and for whom life has had no consolations beyond the consciousness 
of doing their duty. Manchu and of Imperial kin, she cannot but 
feel that a monarchic constitution is more in accordance with the 
ancient history of her country, but she has the vision to realise 
that nothing but a Republic can satisfy the nation now. She 
holds passionately to the conviction that the soul of China 
can find all the inspiration and nourishment it needs in the 
doctrines of Confucius, but she sees clearly the greater dynamic 
value of Christianity. ‘‘ The teaching of Confucius,’’ she said one 
day, ‘‘ starts from the service of parents, and through the worship 
“of ancestors mounts to Heaven. The teaching of Jesus starts 
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‘* from God and reaches out to the service of man. In Confucianism 
‘* all lies in the perfectioning of self; in Christianity all lies in the 
‘redemption of men. The goal is the same; the way only differs.”’ 
She is at great pains, too, to protest that the ‘‘ Heaven’ of the 
Classics is the personal God of the Bible. 

She stands, a lonely, noble, but pathetic figure of an old order 
which is passing away. It is difficult to convey to English readers 
an idea of the bareness and isolation of such a life as hers. We 
need not pause to note the cheap “‘ patriotic cloth’ that has re- 
placed the brocades and silks of the ladies of her own rank. She 
quietly assures her visitors that she eats by choice the coarse yellow 
meal cakes and old rice which form the staple of the coolies’ diet. 
Has not the Master said, ‘‘ The student who aims at wisdom and 
‘“‘ who yet is ashamed of shabby-clothes and poor food, is not yet 
*“ worthy to be discoursed with’’? It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that hers is a life shorn of all that we Westerners find in 
social intercourse, in friendship, in books, in art or music, and in 
religion. It is not surprising that her foreign friends honour her 
with an honour not unmixed with awe at a self-devotion so complete 
and so entirely devoid of exterior and interior consolations. 

The Master said of Tzu Chien, ‘‘ An honourable man, indeed, is 
**such an one as he! Were Lu without men of honour, how could 
he have acquired this excellence ? ”’ 

Where there is such a woman as the Principal, the race she 
springs from cannot have sunk so low as some would have us 
think. For those who have had the privilege of knowing her, the 
Manchu name will always have a noble ring. 


A. GEORGETTE BOWDEN-SMITH. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE, WORLD, IS;.TIRED OF JHE, WAR. 


of ROLONG a good action,’’ says a Turkish proverb, ‘‘ and it 
““ changes to evil; prolong a bad one and it becomes good.”’ 
Of this saying the Balkan War is an apt illustration. Begun asa 
holy crusade for the liberation of downtrodden Christians in 
Macedonia, it was continued as a war of conquest, and is about to: 
be persisted in as a means of raising money. Even the warmest. 
friends of the Christian belligerents are painfully struck with this 
discrepancy between start and finish, with the abyss that sunders. 
promise from achievement. The self-sacrificing spirit of the 
dauntless crusaders, who announced that they did not covet andi 
would not annex a furlong of Turkish territory, fired the imagina-. 
tion and stirred the sympathies of noble-minded people throughout 
the world. But for the grasping avarice of the thrifty State that: 
now goes ruthlessly on shedding rivers of human blood in the 
hope of squeezing a milliard francs out of an insolvent adversary 
one has only angry disgust. And that is the feeling which Europe 
entertains to-day towards those who are primarily responsible for 
one of the meanest and most cruel struggles on record. 
The war, in its present degenerate aspect, reminds me of a story 
I once heard about a hungry tramp in the country who, though eager 
for food, was ashamedto beg. He betook himself to a cottage and 
told the farmer’s wife there that he possessed the secret how to cook 
palatable soup from a stone. The woman’s curiosity was whetted. 
‘* Let me see you do it,’”’ she said. And he began. Dropping a 
clean stone into a saucepan of water, he set the vessel over the fire 
and waited. As soon as the water was boiling he stirred it with a 
spoon, muttering some mysterious words the while, and then he 
tasted it. ‘‘ It is almost ready now,”’ he remarked to his wondering” 
hostess; ‘‘a pinch of salt would improve it, perhaps.’? She 
brought him the salt.“ That is much better,’’ he exclaimed’ 
approvingly. ‘‘ Are you fond of onions? They flavour soup: 
‘* deliciously.’? She answered that she was; and onions also went: 
into the saucepan. Later on he induced the simple-minded woman 
to let him add potatoes, then barley and parsley, and finally bones 
and meat, with the result that the soup was at last quite good, but 
nothing less than miraculous. In like manner the outcome of this: 
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war of liberation bids fair to be more lucrative than most campaigns, 
but the glamour of altruism which at first embellished and ennobled 
it has faded away. It is becoming a vulgar conflict without an 
avowable purpose, a mass massacre of brethren as well as of 
unwilling adversaries, a calamity to several cultural peoples and a 
disgrace to Europe and humanity. 


PETTY TYRANNY OF THE BALKAN STATES. 


The history of the war reveals with peculiar vividness the 
commanding réle which the little Balkan States have been playing 
during the past six months, and the helplessness of Europe to 
re-establish peace and restore normal life. At first the ill-starred 
people of Macedonia were to have their lot made bearable and, that 
accomplished, peace would be concluded. That was the status quo 
‘phase. Then territorial acquisitions were declared permissible, 
but only up toacertain point. Albania and the coast of the Sea of 
Marmora were to be inviolable. And now Bulgaria’s territorial 
pretensions extend to the Straits, while her money claims are 
«calculated to reduce Turkey to the position of a tributary State, so 
helpless that she will excite the greed or invite the protection of 
rival Powers. The Ottoman Empire is not being defeated only 

--on the battlefield; it is being pulverised in the Council Chambers. 
If Bulgaria were to have her way, Turkey would disappear from 
Asia, as from Europe. And things have already gone so far in 
this direction that that consummation may occur at any moment, 
despite the firm will of most of the Great Powers to enable the 
“Turks to eke out a tolerable existence. For Europe is cowed and 
led: by the Coalition of exhausted little States, which is now a 
-synonym for Bulgaria. In London it behoved the delegates to come 
‘to terms with Turkey. Every consideration of dignity, national 
interest, and respect for the interests of the Powers prompted them 
‘to take this course. They were informed by the Ambassadors there 
‘that a resumption of hostilities would bring them no further 
advantages. But they smiled incredulously, and told pressmen 
that they would contrive to harvest in a good deal more at the 
close of the second campaign. And they spoke with the absolute 
confidence of men who do not prophesy but say what they know. 
Europe, in the persons of its diplomatic representatives, adjured 
‘them to tarry in London and come to terms with their adversaries. 
‘They scouted the notion. Yet during the second campaign they 
‘have made no headway to speak of. Adrianople, Dr. Daneff had 
prophesied, would fall within a week of his departure from London. 
But the vaticinations of the gifted Bulgarian politician, like those 
vof Jonas, were belied by events. The Servians contributed their 
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quota of auxiliaries to the besiegers, some sixty or seventy thousand 
men. That was their duty as allies. But they refused to allow 
them to be sacrificed in an effort to carry the stronghold by storm. 
“We have not men enough to waste in offering up hecatombs,”’ 
they explained. So time had to be entrusted with the task. At 
Tchataldja, too, the Bulgars have effected nothing. The march on 
Constantinople isa dream. The Turk has come out of the second 
campaign immeasurably better than out of the first. At sea, as on 
land, his exploits command admiration. The renewal of the war 
was a grievous mistake on the part of the Bulgarians. 


IMPOSSIBLE DEMANDS OF THE ALLIES. 


Yet now that peace terms are once more under consideration, that 
gallant little nation, which gave a splendid example of patriotism 
to Europe, and an execrable example of diplomatic tactics, has 
again come forward with claims which the Turks cannot possibly 
allow. Judging by the articles of the inspired press organs of 
Sofia and Belgrade, the basis on which the Allies are now willing 
to discuss peace consists of the following conditions, which will 
astonish the outsider by their utter ruthlessness: (1) The war is to 
go on without cessation during the negotiations, and until such 
time as the treaty is drafted. (2) Turkey is to acquiesce in the 
boundary line Midia-Rodosto, but may retain the peninsula of 
Gallipoli; all the territory westwards is to be ceded to the Allies, 
excepting Albania, the boundaries and organisation of which will 
be settled at the London Ambassadors’ meeting. (3) Scutari is 
to be delivered up to Montenegro, and Adrianople to Bulgaria, 
before the conclusion of peace. (4) The Aigean Islands are to be 
handed over to Greece. . (5) Turkey covenants to pay a war 
indemnity, the amount of which must be determined before the 
treaty is signed. (6) Guarantees must be given that the rights 
of those Christians and subjects of the Balkan States who may 
reside in Turkey will be respected. This clause amounts to a 
demand for the privileges enjoyed by subjects of the Great Powers 
under the capitulations. In the examination and discussion of 
financial problems arising out of the war, each of the Allies is to 
be represented by a delegate. And problems enough will be 
supplied by the clause stipulating that Turkey shall be liable to pay 
damages for losses she inflicted on the Allies before the war. New 
and repellent is the demand that two fortresses which are still 
heroically holding out, shall be surrendered to an adversary who 
refuses to respond to this concession by agreeing to an armistice. 
Then the islands are to be surrendered to the Allies, despite the 
circumstance that Europe notified its will long ago that they shall 
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be ceded directly to the Great Powers. The Midia-Rodosto 
boundary line involves a territorial acquisition which would make 
Bulgaria joint guardian of the Straits with Turkey, and as this 
would modify the existing arrangement, which is guaranteed by 
treaty, it is also a matter for the Great Powers to adjudicate on. 
The war indemnity claim is likewise one of the reserved questions. 

It is fairly clear, then, that these preliminary conditions will not 
serve as a base of negotiations, and that the war must drag on 
indefinitely, until some deus ex machina appears on the scene to 
stop it, or else Turkey is literally ruined. The circumstance that 
all Europe is sick of the revolting scenes of blood, and impatient 
of the pettiness of the leading belligerent State, is of no importance 
in the eyes of the Balkan diplomatists. For Europe is a negligible 
quantity. The explanation of this singular attitude would seem to 
be that the Balkan States rely upon one or more of the Great 
Powers to espouse their quarrel, if needs be. This confidence may, 
of course, be misplaced, and all the six Powers, without exception, 
may be resolved to act loyally together. But the Allies have the 
impression that they can reckon upon a powerful backer among 
them, and this firm belief emboldens them to snap their fingers at 
*“ united Europe.”’ 

Other motives are also at work. The Allies, for instance, 
are anxious to gain time, so that Scutari may fall, and Montenegro 
realise her cherished hopes. This result, which they have for some 
time been straining every nerve to bring about, would add 
enormously to the difficulty of the task with which European 
diplomacy is grappling. And there is some support in recent 
symptoms for the widespread belief that Scutari is on the point 
of surrendering. The last onslaught was, military authorities tell 
me, almost successful. Had the besiegers, who displayed 
marvellous courage and dash, persisted in their attack for another 
hour or so, the fortress would certainly have fallen, the 
Montenegrins would have occupied the town, and the problem how 
to dislodge them would have become painfully actual. They would 
not evacuate Scutari at the bidding of Europe. And as Austria will 
not, cannot, allow the town to be severed from Albania, force would 
be indispensable to drive away the Montenegrins. Who would 
undertake the task? Could it be pene without setting the 
Great Powers by the ears ? 


THE DELIMITATION OF ALBANIA. 


Scutari has been for a couple of weeks the pivot of the Albanian 
dispute and the bone of contention between Austria and Russia. 
After much archeological talk the Tsar’s Government let it be 
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divined that unless some new factor is imported into the tangle 
Scutari might be assigned to Albania, provided, of course, that 
due compensation is made to the two Slav States. And this 
bargain was almost struck up when tidings arrived that Scutari 
might shortly be captured by the besiegers, in which case Monte- 
negro would be desperate if she found that Russia had already, so 
to say, delivered it over to the enemy. Thereupon negotiations 
dragged on, and the question has been left open ever since. 
Russia’s implied assent, therefore, has no binding force if Scutari 
falls, because it was conditional on the entire Albanian problem 
being settled among the Powers. And this condition has not yet 
been fulfilled. 

Austria-Hungary and Russia, whose points of view are far apart, 
have not yet agreed on the delimitation of Albania* as a whole. 
The Vienna Foreign Office has been severely blamed by critics at 
home and abroad for attempting to create this new Balkan State. 
It can hardly live, they argue, under actual conditions, and in no 
case will it thrive sufficiently to enable it to discharge the functions 
which alone would justify the pains taken by Austria to call it into 
being. And to the dispassionate observer it certainly looks as 
though the new organism might be strangled in its infancy. To 
my own thinking, most of the political conditions dependent upon 
Albania’s existence will prove unstable. Whatever terms Turkey 
may finally be forced or persuaded to acquiesce in, they will not 
impart finality to the ‘‘ equilibrium of forces’’ in the Peninsula. 
The Balkan Alliance will fall to pieces and other combinations take 
its place. One Balkan Power will expand at the cost of another. 
At least two groups will be formed which may hold each other in 
check—for atime. In fine, growth and decay will become so rapid 
as hardly to be distinguishable from revolutionary processes. 

In view of this perspective, the Austro-Hungarian Government is 
naturally bent on adopting all possible precautions to render its 
political creation viable. Albania must have territory enough to 
support a fairly large population. She cannot dispense with the 
towns and commercial centres which, besides being few, are the 
principal civilising agencies in the country, and still less can she 
go without them when they are hers by recognised rights. And 
that is the case with Scutari, Djakova, Dibra, and several other 
hotly contested towns and districts. But for peace’ sake, Austria 
has given way to Russia’s demand that several such places be 
abandoned to one or other of the Slav Allies. Dibra, Ipek, 
Prizrend, Okhrida, have one by one been allotted to the Servian 
peoples. Manifold national and international influences have 


*J am writing on March rsth, before the sitting of the Ambassadors in London 
has taken place, at which Russia’s decisive answer is expected. 
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gradually succeeded in bringing the two rival Empires thus near 
to decisive harmony with the movement of pacific opinion and 
feeling in Europe. To me, therefore, the optimistic view of the 
situation taken by British Ministers in their public utterances seems 
fully warranted. 


SIR EDWARD GREY’S PROPOSAL. 


But close together though they stand, Count Berchtold and 
M. Sazonoff are still divided by aremote little town of some seventeen 
thousand inhabitants, all but a hundred of whom are Albanians. 
Djakova is the name of this collection of squalid dwellings for 
which the politicians of Belgrade clamour on the ground that it 
belonged to Servia from the fourteenth to the close of the seven- 
teenth century, and that it contains a little convent still regarded 
as a holy place to which members of the Orthodox Church 
pilgrimage at times. Austria urges, on the other side, that if any 
town be Albanian, it is Djakova, in which there are not more than 
twenty-five Servian as against 4,100 Albanian houses. It is a 
cultural centre for Albanian highlanders of the surrounding district, 
and its loss to Albania would involve permanent damage to the 
new State. Then again, although Djakova itself is a Moslem 
town, all the country around is inhabited by Catholics, over whom 
Austria-Hungary exercises a protectorate. Moreover, the Vienna 
Cabinet feels that it has already given up much, and is unwilling 
to make further concessions. These are some of the motives which 
weigh with the statesmen of the Habsburg Monarchy in coming to 
a decision. 

To me it seems that Austria, having won a series of important 
diplomatic battles for her protegée, Albania, might well make a 
supreme effort and abandon Djakova to the Serbs, despite its purely 
Albanian character. For, after all, the political reconstruction of 
the Balkans will represent only a transitional state. Before ten 
years have elapsed the political map of that part of Europe will have 
undergone a considerable change. The struggle for national life 
will begin soon after peace has been re-established, and in the course 
of it only the fittest will survive. That is why the interests of the 
present moment seem to me in this case more pressing than those of 
the future, which will be safeguarded automatically, as it were, by 
events which are inevitable and can be foreseen distinctly. 
Possibly it was some such train of thought as this which inspired 
the British Foreign Secretary, to whose resourcefulness and tact in 
grappling with delicate political problems Europe is deeply 
beholden, to come forward with a suggestion which seems 
calculated to feed the wolves while saving the lambs. As the terms 
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of this scheme have never been officially made known, it may suffice 
to say that it provides for the incorporation of Scutari in Albania, 
the abandonment of Dibra and its Orthodox Sanctuary to Servia, 
and the leaving of the question of Djakova to the decision of an 
International Commission which would visit the district and 
investigate the claims of the two competing States later on. This 
proposal contains nothing calculated to wound the dignity or harm 
the interests of either side and as it offers considerable hope to the 
Slavs that Djakova may fall to them after all, it is expected that 
M. Sazonoff will notify his assent. His answer is already overdue by 
several days, if one may take as one’s standard the day on which 
it was first expected to reach London. Asa matter of fact, there is 
no valid reason why it should come on one day rather than another. 
But European diplomacy is nervous, therefore impatient. For 
until Russia’s acceptance of this compromise has been given the 
Great Powers cannot be said to have made any binding arrange- 
ment about Albania’s frontiers. And if the fortress of Scutari 
should fall in the meantime, the Montenegrin troops would occupy, 
fortify, and hold it even though all the Great Powers should exhaust 
their arsenal of arguments and suasion to dislodge them. And the 
latter state of things Oriental would be much worse than the first. 


BULGARIA AND THE RACE FOR SCUTARI. 


Keenly aware of the valuable prize thus staked on the fate of 
Scutari, the Slav besiegers are redoubling their efforts to capture 
it. Montenegro has drawn upon the sister kingdom for reinforce- 
ments, and Servia is responding with alacrity. To say with joy, 
or even readiness, would be to overstrain a point. From what has 
come to my knowledge I feel more inclined to say with unwilling- 
ness. For the Premier, M. Pasitch, a man endowed with a clear 
political vision, grasps the situation thoroughly. He knows that 
come what may, Austria-Hungary will not allow the town of Scutari 
to go to Montenegro. Consequently, all the military operations 
undertaken with a view to seizing it for King Nicholas, whatever 
the outcome may be, represent so many men and so much war 
material wasted. Even the storming of the stronghold would not 
alter that. In his heart of hearts then, M. Pasitch would, I 
surmise, say no to his Montenegrin ally if he dared. But he has 
nochoice. In virtue of the military convention subsisting between 
the two Servian realms he is bound to furnish the succour 
demanded. That is why an expedition has been rigged out, and 
heavy guns, ammunition, camp-beds, and all the requisites of war 
despatched over land vid Elbassan and by water ‘vid Salonica and 
Durazzo. 
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It is the Greeks who are conveying their Servian allies to the 
Albanian coast, and it was while thus engaged that their transport 
ships were attacked by the Turkish cruiser Hamidieh, five of them 
damaged, the sixth burned, and all hope of further help from that 
side shut out for some time. This attack by the Turkish warship 
is one of the most brilliant feats of the campaign. It gives one an 
inkling of what the Turks are capable of accomplishing, on water 
as on land, if well trained and properly led. In the annals of 
Turkey’s last fight for her European territories, the name of Rauf 
Pasha will live. 

However this may be, I feel that it would be unjust to blame 
Servia, as so many Austrians have done, for supplying their allies 
with arms and men. Not if all Europe besought them to deny the 
request would they be justified in breaking their plighted word. 
To my mind, it is not a diplomatic theme at all; it is a purely 
military matter of which the civil government in Belgrade need 
take no official cognisance. So long as the war lasts the officers in 
command are alone responsible for conducting it to a successful 
issue, and no civilian possesses a right to meddle in it. If the 
Servian Government, like the Italian Cabinet before the war with 
Turkey, had agreed to abstain from military operations in this or 
that district or province, such a stipulation would, of course, have 
to be respected by the commanding generals. But in the case of 
Scutari no such limitations can be invoked. 

Before leaving this topic about the rights and obligations of the 
Allies, it may not be amiss to point out a circumstance which has 
been much and warmly commented on by the separate members of 
the Balkan Coalition. They complain that Bulgaria is now, and has 
been ever since the meeting of the Peace Delegates in London, the 
advocate of a forward policy which renders the conclusion of peace 
difficult and inflicts huge economic as well as other losses on her 
partners. It was she who wanted to break off the negotiations 
weeks before they were actually discontinued. It was she who 
refused to wait for Turkey’s answer and sounded the war trumpet a 
second time. This she did in spite of the fact that her armies were 
jaded and unable to undertake any great task single-handed. But 
her far-seeing statesmen had provided for this contingency. The 
Conventions concluded with the other members of the Coalition 
oblige these to do Bulgaria’s bidding, to furnish her with 
auxiliaries, to help her fight her battles. And the Serbs who had 
already won everything available that they coveted, were the first 
to receive the summons. In the matter of keeping their promises 
the Serbs are, perhaps, the most scrupulously punctilious of all 
Balkan peoples. Even in trade they enjoy an enviable reputation, 
and I witnessed several instances in which Servian merchants who 
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owed money to Austrian exporters wrote angry letters to them on 
politics, but insisted on paying up long before the bills had fallen 
due, and in spite of their fixed conviction that war between Servia 
and Austria was about to be declared. 

Well, Servia sent between sixty and seventy thousand troops to 
Adrianople, whereupon Bulgaria, I am assured, planned the 
storming of the place at a heavy sacrifice of human life. It is 
possible that if that scheme had come off, Dr. Daneff’s prophecy 
that the fortress would fall within a week of his departure from 
London would have been wrong only by two or three weeks. But 
the Servians demurred to this use of their men, the siege was 
continued, and the former capital of Turkey is still flying the 
Ottoman flag. So cleverly worded, however, are the military 
conventions in vigour between Bulgaria and her allies, that not 
only are they bound thus to come to her aid against Turkey, but 
according to my information they would be also obliged to stand 
by her were she to quarrel with Roumania. 

It is Bulgaria, these people plaintively assert, whose demands . 
now constitute the unique bar to peace. And of these demands 
some are set forth, not so much against Turkey as against the 
Powers. The methods, too, but unhappily not also the manners, of 
the Stamboul bazaar, with its bargaining and beating down of 
prices, are thus being introduced into diplomacy. The frontier 
line, from Midia to Rodosto on the Marmora Sea, which Bulgaria 
persists in demanding, supplies an apt illustration of this kind of 
haggling. It cannot, of course, be accorded ; and Bulgaria is aware 
of this. If it were agreed to, there would be a tributary State 
called Turkey, but no longer a really independent realm. 
Constantinople would be cut off from the Dardanelles fortresses, 
once any foreign military Power effected foothold in Rodosto. 
And what claim has Bulgaria to this? asks Turkey. Russia’s 
victorious armies penetrated to San Stefano thirty-five years ago, 
and looked longingly from its heights at the minarets and cupolas 
of Stamboul. But, for all that, Russia did not suggest that her 
protégée’s frontiers should be extended to the Sea of Marmora. 
In the year 1912-1913 Bulgarian troops, reinforced though they 
are by well-trained Servian armies, have not pushed near as far as 
San Stefano, have not even contrived to break through the 
Tchataldja line. Yet their pretensions exceed those of the 
triumphant Russians. As I pointed out a couple of months ago, the 
proposal to leave Gallipoli to Turkey isa mere mockery. Gallipoli, 
with the Bulgars established in Rodosto, would be an embarrass- 
ment, notahelp. Asa Vienna publicist remarked, it is as though 
a finger were cut off but left hanging by a bit of the skin. 

Bulgaria, those candid Slav critics complain—and the assertion 
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is endorsed by many dispassionate outsiders—is responsible for the 
blood shed during this second useless campaign, which she is still 
perpetuating by asking for terms which Turkey cannot accord nor 
Europe ratify. The original blunder is already manifest to all. 
Why is it being aggravated? The political crisis may turn into 
an economic crisis, from which all Europe, and in particular the 
peoples of Austria-Hungary and the Balkans will suffer terribly. 
It is of high import that Europe should intervene, and this time 
efficaciously. Mediation on the lines drawn by Bulgaria is not 
possible, and people are already asking whether the only workable 
alternative is not an arbitrament pronounced by the Powers and 
invested with their sanction, irrespective of the whims but mindful 
of the vital interests of the belligerents. 


SIR EDWARD GREY AS PEACEMAKER. 


Very curious are the comments on the situation which an ex- 
Servian Minister publicly makes. I am unable to share the view 
he takes of the past and the present, but I call attention to it 
because, if a well-informed Servian official with the knowledge, 
experience, and patriotism of M. Chedo Miyatovitch holds that 
Russia is the creator of the Balkan Coalition, then it is not to be 
wondered at if Austrians believe the story. ‘‘ The war was 
‘‘ practically Russia’s work,’’ he writes. ‘“‘ Russia is the real 
““moving and inspiring force behind the Slavonic thrones in the 
‘““ Balkans. From that it is easy to deduce that if Russia wished 
‘““to stop the war, the war would be stopped to-morrow. Nor is it 
‘astonishing that suspicions should be very rife that the renewal 
‘‘ of the war was undertaken at a hint from Russia, which found 
““therein the best chances of frustrating the diplomatic success of 
“* Austria in Albania.”’ I disagree entirely, with all due deference, 
with these allegations, and I have reason to know something of 
what went on before the war and during the negotiations for peace. 
Russia’s attitude throughout was straight, consistent, proper. 
There was no double-dealing, as there must have been if she had 
been the initiator of the war and the inspirer of the second 
campaign. What I do believe—nay, know—is that most of the 
leaders of the Slav States rely upon unofficial Russia for help, in 
case of necessity—help which could only be secured by persuading 
the Tsar’s Government to abandon its standpoint and descend 
into the arena. But nothing to my knowledge has been said or 
done by any responsible servant of the Crown to confirm this 
expectation. The delay which has taken place in M. Sazonoff’s 
answer to Sir Edward Grey’s proposal was, I believe, referred to 
by several Vienna press organs as a proof that Russia is taking 
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a hand in the Balkan game against Austria-Hungary, and is 
playing into the hands of the besiegers of Scutari. But, as the 
Russian proverb has it, ‘‘ paper endureth all things.’’ 

Russia has demonstrated in numerous ways the sincerity of her 
desire to see tranquillity maintained in Europe, and M. Sazonoff’s 
conduct throughout this trying crisis has been that of a chivalrous 
gentleman, whose word is an adequate exponent of his thought. 
He has made several important concessions, which materially 
furthered the cause of European peace, and the delay in coming to 
a decision on Sir Edward Grey’s suggestion is certainly explicable 
without having recourse to the theory of cunning calculations or 
diplomatic wiles. He is not the Tsar of all the Russias, but only 
the Tsar’s Foreign Secretary, and it is not on him alone that it 
depends to accept or reject the compromise in question. 

Meanwhile, I understand that Sir Edward Grey hit upon the 
most efficacious provisional expedient that could be devised under 
these difficult circumstances. The problem was how to hinder the 
Serbs and Montenegrins from persisting in the needless slaughter 
of human beings before Scutari, until such time as Europe can 
exert the full measure of its moral pressure by decreeing officially 
that that town shall be Albanian. And the utmost that could be 
hoped for was effected; the Ambassadors in London unanimously 
agreed that the delimitation of Albania is a task which the Great 
Powers alone are qualified to tackle, and that Servia and 
Montenegro, therefore, are not competent to deal with it. At once 
ingenious and simple, this finding connotes the nearest approach 
yet made to a settlement of the most vexatious of all the problems 
still pressing for a solution. It brings the two rival Empires into 
friendly proximity, removes the most formidable obstacle to a 
definitive understanding between them, and allows the tidal peace 
wave, which has been flowing over Europe ‘since 1906, to reach 
and lave Austria-Hungary and the Tsardom. 


AUSTRO-RUSSIAN PARTIAL DEMOBILISATION. 


The credit for dovetailing the interests of Austria-Hungary with 
the peace of Europe belongs wholly to the venerable Emperor 
Franz Josef, who during the present as well as the last crisis has 
been the common rallying point of two seemingly divergent 
tendencies, the furtherance of national aims and the maintenance 
of the general peace. And now, as then, success has crowned his 
efforts. His autograph letter to the Tsar turned the trembling 
balance on the side of peace. Its direct consequence was the 
resolve of both Governments to disband the extra troops which had 
been for some time stationed on either side of the frontier of 
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Galicia. Partial demobilisation is the strongest term one can 
apply to the measure adopted. Austria-Hungary dismissed to 
their homes some thirty-three thousand men, while Russia 
dispensed with the services of 350,000 reservists who had been kept 
provisionally with the colours. But the measure is only an instal- 
ment. The troops which Austria-Hungary has stationed on the 
southern frontier will not be removed from there until the Albanian 
problem has been solved, and the solution ratified by the Powers. 
But it was not so much the act itself as the spirit which it connoted 
that was hailed with joyful welcome everywhere. It revived 
people’s drooping faith in the powers of diplomacy ; lessened their 
growing sense of insecurity, and warranted the hope that the 
Powers would draw more closely together for the weal of Europe. 

The negotiations that preceded the demobilisation were tedious 
and not precisely smooth or cordial. Concerning the wording of 
the official announcement in particular divergences of opinion were 
wide. The Russian negotiators strove to have a paragraph 
inserted to the effect that as the result of the exchange of views that 
had passed between the St. Petersburg and the Vienna Cabinets 
Austria-Hungary harbours no aggressive designs against her 
southern neighbours. The theses which this declaration pre- 
supposes or involves are obvious, and from the Austrian point of 
view untenable. Discussion, therefore, led to nothing. The 
proposal was emphatically negatived by Count Berchtold on 
various grounds which are not devoid of cogency. The policy 
which Austria-Hungary is pursuing towards the Balkan States, he 
explained, differs nowise from the policy she followed a month, a 
year, or ten yearsago. Inspired by friendship for those kingdoms, 
it is bounded by the vital interests and national dignity of the 
Habsburg Monarchy. — Besides, whatever its aims and objects, 
they do not require the approval, nor are they liable to the 
examination, of any other State. If a declaration of policy were 
needed, it was given spontaneously by the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister at the Delegations in Budapest last November. 
Finally, he may have objected to the announcement on the ground 
that it implied Russia’s right to protect Servia, and in the exercise 
of that function to call Austria-Hungary to account. 


COMMUNIQUE AND SUPPLEMENT. 
AN AUSTRO-RUSSIAN MISUNDERSTANDING. 


After much threshing of logical straw the two Governments 
agreed upon a form of communiqué which was to appear 
simultaneously in St. Petersburg and Vienna. The obnoxious 
passage about Austria harbouring no aggressive designs against 
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her neighbours in the South was, of course, eliminated by common 
accord. But by ‘way of doing everything really feasible to 
facilitate the difficult task before the Russian Government, which 
has many and formidable difficulties to grapple with, Austro- 
Hungarian diplomacy readily undertook to publish a semi-official 
commentary on the demobilisation in terms which denoted mutual 
trust, and when the moment came it duly redeemed its pledge. 
Surprise and disgust, however, were paramount in Vienna when 
the telegraph announced that the obnoxious Russian supplement 
which had been laboriously kept out of the communiqué had also 
appeared. It was inserted as a supplement and was open to all 
the objections enumerated above. A semi-official criticism was 
at once printed in the Vienna press, and independent Austro- 
Hungarian organs roundly accused Russia of a breach of faith. 
“* Russia,’’ wrote the Neue Freie Presse, ‘‘ whether she is willing 
““ or reluctant, will be obliged by solicitude for her own dignity and 
““for the good name of her diplomacy to justify herself before the 
*“public opinion of Europe for having perpetrated an act which 
““cannot readily be brought into harmony with the honest 
“execution of a stipulated compact.”’ 

And yet all the hubbub arose from what, after all, may have been 
a mere misunderstanding. For on the day when the influential 
Vienna organ made that stringent comment on the supposed 
breach of faith, I learned from St. Petersburg that the Imperial 
Russian Government had inserted the supplement objected to only 
after the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in that capital had seen 
and approved it. To the central authorities, however, it had come 
as a surprise. ‘The incident, one hopes, will have no abiding evil 
effects. But it has not served to lubricate the international 
machinery. 


ALLEGED PLAN TO EXTIRPATE THE ALBANIANS. 


Alleged persecution in Albania, religious and political, will cut 
much deeper into the relations of the two Empires than any such 
incidents as that of the supplement, because the peoples accused of 
it are Russia’s friends, the Serbs and Montenegrins, against whom 
the authorities of the Habsburg Monarchy may feel called upon 
to intervene. The crimes laid to the charge of the two nations are 
said to have been described with all the requisite particulars by 
consuls and consular agents, and to have been confirmed by local 
residents worthy of credence. How far this is so, and what worth 
this evidence may possess when sifted and examined, I am unable 
to determine. Therefore, I accept no responsibility for the state- 
ments, but I vouch for the pain and indignation which belief in 
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their truth has produced in Vienna and other parts of the Dual 
Monarchy, and likewise for the influence which that feeling may 
have upon international politics. 

The Vienna Cabinet, then, thinks it possesses adequate grounds 
for believing that the Orthodox States, Servia and Montenegro, 
in their efforts to assimilate the inhabitants of the occupied 
territory are employing violence against the religions and 
nationalities in Albania, and that this work of denationalisation 
and conversion is being carried on with such accompaniments of 
ferocity that no cultural power in Europe would brook such crimes 
in its vicinity. It is not only the Albanians who are forced to 
abjure their religion or to die for their nationality. Slavs who 
are members of the non-orthodox churches are dealt with in similar 
fashion. Some of them have been summarily seized, ordered to 
embrace orthodoxy, and beaten to death, shot, or stabbed for 
persistent refusal. Apostates are spared, and their ranks are 
swelling. Moslems have also had to choose between the 
alternatives of life as renegades, or death as faithful sons of 
Mohammed. Even among the clergy there have been victims to 
this radical method of assimilation. It is employed, however, 
exclusively in the rural districts. The presence of consuls and 
other foreigners in towns acts as a deterrent, but in remote country 
parts the criminals are immune for lack of witnesses to give 
evidence against them. Everyone is afraid to come forward to 
tell what he knows. From time to time, however, the general 
public has had rapid glimpses of sickening deeds of butchery and 
cruelty which make one wish they were perpetrated by a race 
different from man; here hundreds of unarmed people huddled 
together were shot down and put to painful deaths, there women 
were dishonoured and slain; scores of villages have been razed to 
the ground. One is told in reply to inquiries that excesses of this 
kind are inseparable from all wars, and that the crimes in question, 
so far as they are true, should be laid to the charge of the irregular 
bands, Komitadjis, and not of the regular troops. Yesterday,* 
the most moderate and the best-informed democratic press organ in 
Germanyt received from its correspondent in Uskub the appalling 
tidings that three hundred Albanians of Lyuma had just been 
shot by the Serbs without trial. ‘In the present case,’’ we read 
in that paper, “‘ regular Servian troops appear to have organised 
“the blood-bath.’’ And then follows a sensational additional 
statement which is bound to produce something more than an 
impression in Europe. I translate it literally :— 

‘We ourselves, at the outset of the war, received from a 
‘responsible Servian source this frank announcement: ‘ We will 


* 14th March. | Die Frankfurter Zeitung. 
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““extirpate the Albanians.’ Now that this system of annihilation 
““is being persisted in without modification, despite all European 
“* protests, we deem it our duty to reveal the designs of the gentle- 
““men of Belgrade without more ado. . . . In this matter 
““facts speak more loudly than any confessions could. Since 
“‘Servian troops crossed the borders last autumn and occupied 
‘districts there inhabited by Albanians, one blood-bath has 
“‘ followed another in sequence. In isolated cases the conqueror 
““may have been forced in self-defence to proceed with all martial 
“vigour against an Albanian village from which his troops were 
““ perhaps fired on from behind. But to raze hundreds of villages 
““to the ground, to butcher tens of thousands of non-combatants, 
‘“men, women, and children, these are deeds which no martial law, 
““no precept of self-preservation enjoins. . . .’’ The writer 
goes on to say that the Turks having never been able to tame and 
govern the Albanians, Servia has good reason to believe that she 
would be still less likely to accomplish this task: ‘‘ moreover, what 
*“Servia wanted was not new subjects, but new land, and what 
** could be more welcome to her than ownerless land? Thus, from 
“the very start, it was resolved to render Albanian territory so 
‘““far as it could be conquered ownerless, and from these two 
““motives emanated the order, issued in all secrecy: ‘The 
‘“*“ Albanians are to be extirpated.’ ”’ 

The circumstance that the nations accused of these revolting 
misdeeds are the Liberators whose altruism, valour, and prowess 
so lately won for them the warm sympathies of the world, adds 
poignancy to the grief of the friends of the Balkan peoples. For 
expedients of that primitive kind—assuming that they are 
really resorted to—argue a radically defective conception of the 
governance of human beings, and warrant Austria in asking 
whether hundreds of thousands of Albanians should be delivered 
up to the tender mercies of the people who employ them. The 
Consular narratives were sent to the British and other Cabinets, 
some of which had, it appears, received corroborative testimony 
from their own representatives. Hope was entertained that they 
would admonish the responsible Governments, and thus put a stop 
to the persecution. The British Government in particular would, 
it was anticipated, bestir itself in the matter, as representing a 
sensitive nation, which was stirred to its depths when Bulgarians 
and Armenians were the sufferers and Turks the criminals. 
Austria-Hungary felt reluctant to take the matter into her own 
hands, or to assume the initiative in diplomacy, and for reasons 
which lie fairly near the surface. Action of this kind would be 
open to misconception. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY MAY INTERVENE IN ALBANIA. 


But the end aimed at has not been attained. Sir Edward Grey, 
in the House of Commons, emphasised the difficulty in the way of 
verifying these stories, and dwelt on the danger of accepting them 
as they came from Consular offices. For the Consul himself has 
rarely witnessed what he describes. He is at best handing on a 
narrative of some man or woman in whose veracity he has 
confidence; and on such hearsay evidence it would be unwise to 
take action calculated to unleash popular passion. That was the 
ground occupied by the British Government, which is in no hurry, 
seeing that the matter is not pressing. But Austria-Hungary 
cannot afford to treat the phenomenon thus academically. The 
problem must be dealt with. Accordingly, a protest has now been 
formally lodged; and if this procedure also prove unavailing, and 
fail to do away with the scandal, the Vienna Cabinet will, I under- 
stand, test the efficacy of other and less gentle methods. Public 
feeling in both halves of the Monarchy is aroused against the 
authors of these atrocities, and public opinion is clamouring that 
a speedy end should be put to them. 

And the deepest spirit of the Monarchy prompts the Cabinet to 
show itself responsive to the blaze of anger which thus fires the 
spokesmen of the nation. Nobody cares whether there is any or 
no connection between the political issues before the Powers and 
these manifestations of the human beast. Whether the victims 
of this infamous method are Albanians or Slavs, Christians or 
Moslems, is also immaterial. The approach to cordiality in the 
intercourse between the Russian and Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ments does not lessen the guilt of the persecutors, nor soften the 
wrath of their neighbours. The grievance stands alone, and wil! be 
dealt with on its merits by the Powers, if they are prompt enough; 
otherwise, by Austria-Hungary herself. And if the Government 
should resort to intervention, it will not even invoke the right 
claimed and exercised for generations by the Austrian Emperors to 
protect the Catholics of Albania. Yet the correlate of this right is 
an obligation which no conceivable contingency could well render 
more peremptory or more pressing than the persecution now 
complained of. 

The motive force of the intervention which will infallibly take 
place, unless these sanguinary practices are speedily abandoned, is 
intelligible without any reference to political problems. The 
Emperor Franz Josef will vindicate rudimentary humanity in 
South-Eastern Europe, and emancipate the people of the provinces 
in question from a yoke which, if these tales are true, is worse than 
that from which the Allies have now rescued their countrymen. 
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That intervention will be resorted to, if the appeal to the Powers 
prove unavailing, is a foregone conclusion. It is for the purpose 
of making this alternative clear enough to be grasped by all whom 
it may concern that I have touched upon the repellent topic. As 
for the allegations themselves, I repeat that I am unable to confirm 
or question them. 


ONE ALL-IMPORTANT OUTCOME OF THE 
BALKAN WAR. 


Amid the saturnalia of suddenly liberated energies, political, 
racial, and social, which the downfall of Turkey has inaugurated, 
it is not easy to see through and beyond the ephemeral activity of 
each of the heterogeneous factors, nor to discern or foretell the 
issue of the process. The quick transitions and bewildering phases 
of action and reaction, the flux and reflux of conflicting aims and 
contending principles, render it difficult to keep one’s gaze fixed on 
the flow of the main current of history. And yet most of the 
phenomena which thus perplex us have a common root: the 
attitude of the Balkan States, and the determined efforts of Russia 
to play the part of guardian to them; the creation of an independent 
Albania; the dragging on of a purposeless war; the vast increase 
of the German Army, already the most formidable on the globe; 
and the corresponding strengthening of all the armies and 
navies, with the revival of the military spirit in France, are all 
consequences of the same phenomenon. Below the surface 
of the apparent anarchy of international politics are the usual 
forces, the interplay of which keeps humanity progressing, and 
by dint of pulling down and building up evolves new types of 
civilisation. The new order clashes with the old, pioneers become 
obstructors, temporary losses end in permanent gains, and the 
human race moves fitfully forward. 

A racial struggle, it seems to me, lies at the root not only of 
the crisis produced by the defeat of Turkey, but of all the com- 
plexities of the European situation. The fibres of race, so to say, 
are entwined with the heartstrings of politicians. The Balkan 
campaign has raised domestic problems there into another sphere, 
and transformed the strife of petty political interests into a titanic 
struggle of races, of which we now witness but the first faint 
stirrings. On the issue of the coming Slavo-Teutonic might- 
contest hangs the future of Europe. 

And yet no pressing danger threatens the peoples of the 
Continent. Between Russia and Germany, official relations are 
friendly. In their respective aims and policies there is nothing in- 
compatible; there are no differences that cannot be readily smoothed 
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down with average good-will. But the so-called equilibrium 
of military forces has been visibly upset to the detriment of the 
Triple Alliance, and the sight of the unexpected change may, it is 
thought, operate as a stimulus to the energy, a reviver of the 
traditional aims, and a decisive factor in swaying the Near-Eastern 
policy of Russia. Slavdom has scored a grandiose and abiding 
success. It is moving to the Adriatic, and will sweep away the 
Turk. And the Triple Alliance has undergone a corresponding 
reverse. As yet both loss and gain are potential, as when the 
holder of securities learns that his shares have fallen twenty points. 
If he can afford to keep them until prices recover, all is well. But 
if it is certain that prices cannot ever improve, but may fall still 
further, his loss is as inevitable as though he had realised it. Well 
that, it is held in Germany, is the position of the Triple Alliance 
to-day, and still more is it the position of the German peoples, 
between whom and the Slavs a struggle for life must one day be 
fought out. 

Accordingly, in Austria’s calculations for the future of the 
Peninsula, the Balkan States are divided into two groups, say, 
Bulgaria, Roumania, and Albania on the one side, and Servia, 
Greece, and Montenegro on the other. As the moral fibre of the 
Bulgarians is vigorous, and their political and military equipment 
considerable, Austria-Hungary’s position in the new order of 
things would be no whit less satisfactory than it was in the old. In 
many ways, indeed, it would be more advantageous. But a 
searching analysis of the conditions that prevail in the Balkans will 
show how problematic this reckoning is. Roumania’s policy, 
which has heretofore been easily directed by the King, will undergo 
no modification, so long as the present monarch continues to reign. 
But afterwards? Again, it is a mark of an over-sanguine mind to 
assume that, as Bulgaria’s attitude was for many years antagonistic 
to Russia and distinctly friendly to Austria-Hungary, therefore 
it must be Slavophobe in the future. Bulgaria has never been 
Austrophile or Russophile. In everything she did and eschewed 
in the past she consulted her own interests and none other. And 
her policy of the future will be inspired by the same considerations. 
Consequently the only certain result of the Balkan War is an 
enormous uplifting of the Slav race, and a corresponding growth 
of its military resources in the South and in the North. 

Heretofore the Triple Alliance could lean on Turkey in the South- 
East, inasmuch as the Ottoman Army, with its splendid material 
and glorious traditions could hold the Slav States of the Balkans 
in check, and to some extent Russia as well. A large contingent 
of the land defences of the Slav nations would thus be immobilised 
in the vicinity of the Turkish frontiers. And that immobilisation 
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would allow Austria-Hungary to move her armies whithersoever 
she listed. Such was the state of affairs before the war broke out. 

To-day all that is changed. The Turks have virtually departed 
from Europe, and whether they will long remain ag rulers in Asia 
is very dubious. But, in any case, the land forces of Austria- 
Hungary will to a large extent be absorbed in case of war by 
Servia and by Servia’s allies, and will not be available for use at 
any other front, say, in supporting Germany. Consequently, to 
that extent at least, the Triple Alliance has been weakened, and 
the increase of Germany’s army is explained. Politicians may 
welcome or deplore the unexpected collapse of the once mighty 
Empire, which bade fair a few centuries ago to spread to Central 
and Western Europe; but it behoves the statesman to provide for 
what is coming, and to have everything in readiness to readjust 
his methods to the new set of conditions the moment they have 
come into being. And that is precisely what the German Govern- 
ment is doing. 


GERMANY’S CALL TO ARMS AND ALMS. 


So long as we keep clearly in view the vast changes which, 
potential ever since the Treaty of Berlin, have become real and 
palpable only after the victories scored by the Balkan Coalition, we 
shall recognise, I do not say the justification, but the explanation 
of the mighty efforts, military, financial, and moral, which the 
German nation is now putting forth. For South-Eastern Europe 
is becoming the arena of Slav and Teutonic forces, which must 
one day clash and determine their respective places in Europe by 
an appeal to arms. Of this necessity the Russians, or say rather 
a certain section of that people, would seem to have an instinctive, 
a semi-conscious inkling. This new factor, long in evidence as a 
likely contingency, has to-day been introduced into the sphere of 
European politics, where in coming years it will play a pre- 
dominant part. The Slav, as well as the Teuton, is predestined to 
contribute elements peculiarly his own to the work of cultural 
progress. But the race differences between the two, which display 
themselves in the objects directly pursued and in the means 
employed to attain them, are so incompatible that before the races 
can combine they will produce a ferment. 

Meanwhile, Germany is offering an example of rare foresight or 
folly in her military preparations, and of civic virtue in pecuniary 
sacrifices by which they are to be made feasible. The contingent 
of recruits is to be increased by 84,000 men yearly, an addition 
which will raise the peace strength of the army by about 170,000 
so that it will number 828,000 in future, instead of 660,000 as 
hitherto. The cost of this measure, together with its corollaries, 
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will lay upon the taxpayers of the Fatherland an annual impost of 
ten million pounds, and a bulk sum of a thousand million marks 
(fifty million pounds). When we remember that in the year 1912 
the outlay on Germany’s national defences on land and water 
amounted to the goodly total of 1,410,000,000 marks ( % 70,500,000) 
we begin to realise the grim earnest of the people, of whom 
we have been taught to believe that they are rich in children 
but poor in money. Asa matter of fact, the average individual 
Briton may be better off than the average German or Frenchman, 
but there is reason to believe that between the Frenchman and the 
German there is no noteworthy difference in this regard. 

France, who is resolved not to lag behind in this race for military 
superiority, intends to reintroduce the three years’ military service 
—a terrible tax on the wealth-creating elements of the country— 
which will give her an increase of 160,000 men in peace. At present 
the peace strength of the French Army is—if we exclude colonial 
troops—534,000, and after the new law has received force it will 
number 750,000. Russia, whose wealth in men is inexhaustible, 
is minded to raise her peace effective to 1,800,000 men, of whom 
Europe will possess 1,350,000. It is France who has to make the 
most strenuous exertions to keep abreast of her rival, owing to 
her relative dearth of males. With a population of less than 
fifty millions, she will dispose of 750,000 troops in time of peace, 
whereas Austria-Hungary, with fifty-two millions, will be 
contented with 450,000. In Germany there is said to be a strong 
feeling against the drastic methods by which the thousand million 
marks are to be raised. It is at bottom a war-tax in peace time. 
It will fall heavily on retired merchants, widows, and invalids, who 
possess a moderate fortune, on the interest of which they eke out 
a modest existence. The idea is said to have originated in the fertile 
brain of the Kaiser himself. It may well be. Brilliant and 
practical it undoubtedly is; but Bismarck, were he living, would 
probably have criticised it on the ground of its running counter to 
the law of the economy of forces. Keep your sledge-hammer for 
great masses of metal; do not use it to kill flies. In war time the 
milliard tax would have been a genial scheme; to employ it in peace 
is to be guilty of wanton waste. 

Among the voices, few and weak, which have been lifted up 
against the tax and the military measure that provoked it, one may 
be quoted for its directness : ‘‘ Militarism,’’ writes a German paper, 
“is eating us up. With dread the patriot asks: Whither will all 
“‘that lead us? At present five years’ peace costs us as much as, or 
““even more than, a lost campaign would have cost us yesterday.’’* 


E. J. DILton. 


* Der Bayrische Kurier. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF RESURRECTION 
IN LITERATURE. 


MMORTAL longings, to use the phrase that Shakespeare puts 
into the mouth—of all people—of Cleopatra, are a part, the main 
part we may think, of the outfit of poets. Critics write much of 
rhythm and rhyme, and the rest of the mechanism of poetry, 
classifying it with the instant urgency of the botanist, dissecting 
it with the keen knife of the vivisectionist, but with little apprehen- 
sion of the life that it enshrines and the vital qualities that it 
emanates. Poetry, be it lyric, epic, or dramatic, must contain 
“immortal longings.’’ In so far as verse has no such soul it 
is at the best but an empty shrine, or a quasi-porphyric presenta- 
tion of the life of poetry; it is not poetry. When Dr. Johnson 
defined poetry as ‘‘ the best words in the best order,’’ he missed, as 
all but the mystic poets of his age missed, the essential virtue of 
poetry. Within the order and the beauty there must be something 
that touches the deeps of man’s personality, and the wonder of the 
romantic revivals of England and Germany was the fashion in 
which the singers suddenly touched the long-sealed fountains of 
immortal longing. 

This longing is the link of the poetry of all ages, and a yearning 
that transcends all forms, and thus Plato’s epigram of the 
Morning and Evening Star is one in spirit with, and ‘* made alive 
‘‘again ’’ by Shelley’s lyric transcript of it. Poetry is the means 
whereby the great drama can be visualised—the drama of Love 
and Life, Death, and Love once more. Mr. Mackail, in the Intro- 
duction to his Select Epigrams from the Greek Mythology, in the 
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beginning of the brilliant passage in which he refers to Plato and 
Shelley, says :— 


‘“ The doctrine of immortality did not dawn upon the world at 
any single time, or from any single quarter. We are accustomed, 
perhaps, to think of it as though it came like a sunrise out of the 
dark, Lux sedentibus in tenebris, giving a new sense to mankind 
and throwing over the whole breadth of life a vivid severance of 
light from shadow, putting colour and sharp form into what had 
till then all lain dim in the dusk, like Virgil’s woodland path under 
the glimpses of a fitful moon. Rather it may be compared to those 
scattered lights that watchers from Mount Ida were said to discern 
moving hither and thither in the darkness, and at last slowly 
gathering and kindling into the clear pallor of dawn. So it is that 
those half-beliefs, those hints and longings, still touch us with the 
freshness of our own experience.”’ 


The decay of the glories of Athens showed the insufficiency of this 
life :— 

‘‘To regard it as the vestibule only of another country where 
life should have its intricacies simplified, its injustices remedied, 
its evanescent beauty fixed, and its brief joy made full, became an 
imperious instinct that claimed satisfaction, through definite 
religious teaching or the dreams of philosophy or the visions of 
poetry. And so the last words of Greek sepulchral poetry express, 
through questions and doubts, in metaphor and allegory, the final 
belief in some blessedness beyond death. 


The longings of poetry are to the poet’s mind, and to the lovers 
of poetry, what mysticism is to the religious mind. The immortal 
longings give the clue that leads through the maze of this life 
to the open meadows of endless love. Mysticism, in the same way, 
gives faith the eye to see, in rapturous fashion, the endlessness of 
true love. To the poet of all ages, as to the mystic of all ages, 
death is but an incident or accidental, that makes the tragedy and 
involves the solution. And sometimes, perhaps always, the poet 
and the mystic are one; certainly always in the greatest poets. 
Vaughan’s wonderful poem, Friends in Paradise, gives us the 
point where the poet and the mystic meet :—, 


‘* Dear, beauteous Death! the jewel of the Just, 
Shining no where, but in the dark ; 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust ; 
Could man outlook that mark ! 


‘“ He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest, may know, 
At first sight, if the bird be flown ; 
But what fair well or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


‘‘ And yet as Angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep : 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
And into glory peep.’’ 
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Browning is ever at odds with the mystery, bringing us to the 
very brink of eternity, bidding us satisfy immortal longings :— 


** Then life is—to wake, not sleep, 
Rise and not rest, but press 
From earth’s level, where blindly creep 
Things perfected, more or less, 
To the heaven’s height, far and steep, 


Where, amid what strifes and storms, 
May wait the adventurous guest.”’ 


That was almost his last saying. Almost his first saying—in 
Paracelsus—was not less profound :— 


“Tf I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time ; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast ; its splendour, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom : I shall emerge one day.”’ 


Shakespeare, too, is never far, even in the comedies, from the brink 
of unutterable things that hint 


‘* Those mysteries that heaven 
Will not have earth to know.”’ 
[Coriolanus, iv., 2.] 


Sometimes, indeed, individual lines give us an uncanny feeling of 
spirits gliding around us :— 


‘* A shadow like an angel, with bright hair.”’ 


‘* Saw you not, even now, a blessed troop 
Invite me to a banquet ; whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun? 
They promised me eternal BappInSSS 
And brought me garlands.”’ 


But what has given an eternal vogue to Shakespeare’s works is 
that in all the great plays, from the entire play as well as from 
individual lines, or passages, or songs, we gather this sense of 
immortal longing, of unsatisfied desire, of everlasting Becoming, 
which is the note of the human heart. Are we sure that Juliet will 
not, after all, wear out ‘‘ the everlasting flint,’? that Hamlet and 
Ophelia, Othello and Desdemona, that Lear and Cordelia, that 
even the Thane of Cawdor and his sinning wife, have not found 
fruition or forgiveness in the last great act beyond the stage? 
The hunger for happy endings is not restricted to the groundlings. 
The yearning arms of Dido towards the sea were no fantastic 
fancy of the poet. It is the business of pure creative literature to 
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relate the finite to the infinite, and to translate into prose or poetry 
the infinite yearnings that make man immortal. There is a 
passage in The Frankeleines Tale that gives us this very note :— 


‘* Now stood hire castel faste by the see, 
And often with hire frendes walked she, 
Hire to disporten on the bank an hie, 
Wher as she many a ship and barge sie, 
Sailing hir cours, wher as hem list to go. 
But than was that a parcel of hire wo, 
For to hireself ful oft, alas! said she, 
Is ther no ship, of so many as I see, 
Wol bringen home my lord? Then were my herte 
Al warished of his bitter peines smerte.”’ 


It is this same sense of yearning, the relation of the finite to 
the infinite, that gives Wordsworth a place second to none among, 
at any rate, the poets subsequent in time to Milton. The simplest 
poems are transfused with this sense. The Blind Highland Boy, the 
boy, yearning for nature and the sea, and the vision thereof, whoina 
great turtle-shell floated out into Loch Leven, is a salient instance 
of this: the hunger of the blind for light, for freedom, for emancipa- 
tion of body and soul, tells us of immortal longings as vividly as 
the love of Cleopatra or the death of Lear. Again and again we 
get the same note in Wordsworth, haunting the mind and heart 
of the reader. He links the heart of man to the heart of things. 

In Milton’s tremendous way the same yearnings, described with 
the very life-blood of the poet’s heart, flame through Samson 
Agonistes. The yearning for light is terrible :— 


“‘ Tf it be true 
That light is in the soul, 
She all in every part . 


Then had I not been thus exiled from light, 
As in a land of darkness, yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 

And buried.’’ 


Samson found light in action; Milton in inward liberty and 
immortal verse. The Easter festival is the answer that religion 
makes to these immortal longings of the heart, and great poetry has 
its Easter, too, for it is never ultimately sad; it always points, 
directly or indirectly, to some true solution of our human ills, and 
bids the doubter have patience— 


Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 
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REVIEWS. 
SOME NEW LETTERS OF LORD: ACTON.* 


Readers of that fascinating volume, Lord Acton’s Letters to 
Mary Gladstone, which appeared in 1904, will turn eagerly to the 
new edition containing thirty pages of fresh correspondence. While 
the previous selection ended with Gladstone’s adoption of Home 
Rule, the present work carries on the story till the eve of the 
historian’s death. 

Acton was one of the earliest and most convinced Home Rulers, 
and we learn that he strongly supported both the exclusion of the 
Irish members and the scheme of land purchase which Mr. 
Chamberlain rejected. The dangerous element in the situation 


was Gladstone’s age. ‘‘ The concentration of everything in your 
“* father’s hands is appalling. His old weakness—the want of an 
‘“heir—is very serious now.’’ An interesting letter, written in 


1887, submits to searching analysis the personality and ideas of 
Lord Morley, then Mr. John Morley, whom he was now beginning 
to know more intimately. After remarking that he saw nothing in 
politics but higher expediency, he describes him as ‘‘a mind of 
‘singular elasticity, veracity and power, capable of all but the 
‘highest things.’’ ‘‘I very much hope,”’ he adds, ‘‘ you will 
‘“make much of him at Hawarden.’’ A week later he returned to 
the attack on opportunism. ‘‘ The great bulk of cultured men in 
‘* our day do not believe that politics are a branch of moral science. 
‘* They think that politics teach what is likely to do good or harm, 
“* not what is right or wrong. ‘ We must consider consequences,’ 
‘they say, ‘ balance probabilities, choose the lesser evil.’ Thus 
** Maine, Stephen, Dilke, all men who live in diplomacy, all men 
** concerned with India, all men belonging to the Services. Above 
‘*all, this is part of the teaching of Burke, and from him Morley 
‘*has adopted it.’ He adds that this negation of a science of 
political ethics, and this repudiation of political principle, does not 
depend on any particular attitude to religion, for both Jefferson and 
Sieyés, the authors of the great declarations of the Rights of Man, 
were unbelievers. 

The same train of thought runs through the severe criticism of 
Lord Rosebery’s Pitt, written in 1891 while Lord Salisbury was 
in power. ‘‘ The book is, from end to end, a panegyric. Pitt 
‘* appears to have been right all along his main lines of thought, if 
‘not of action. To admit this is to admit the essentials of the 
‘* Conservative case, to yield almost all that we live and fight for, 
‘© all that for the sake of which your father gave up power and 


* Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone. Second Edition. Macmillan. 1913. 
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‘* spent the six most precious years of his life in Opposition, after 
‘breaking up his party. When this is written by Rosebery and 
‘* edited by Morley, one asks oneself for what sufficient reason they 
‘‘are not Secretaries of State?’’ After this depreciation it is 
pleasant to find a description of a speech delivered by the new 
Prime Minister in the House of Lords in 1894, ‘‘ so serious, so 
‘* strong, so convinced, so victorious and confident as to alter his 
‘* position and raise him to a higher level in the country.” 

In the new letters as in the old, Gladstone is the hero and the 
model. On his death in 1898 Acton discussed the question of 
biographers. After discussing several names, he declares that 
three men remain, any one of whom would do the work admirably. 
** Morley is the one who knew him best, and had most of his 
‘confidence, both as to men and things. Trevelyan knew him 
‘* much less intimately ; but he lives for Parliamentary history, and 
‘“has written one of the best biographies in the language. Bryce 
‘has, I think, greater knowledge of politics than anybody.”” As 
all the world knows, the family invited the closest political friend 
of the dead statesman to undertake the task. The last words in 
the volume, written in 1901, just before his stroke, show the active 
interest Acton took in the work. ‘‘ From time to time Morley 
‘*makes an appointment to lunch or dine, and we go into points. 
‘“ He grows more and more eager, and is working rapidly.’ But 
before the biography was ready the great scholar was dead. 

G.APIeG: 


Ld * * 


PROFESSOR BERGSON’S DOCTRINE OF 
THE ABSOLUTE. 


Professor Bergson’s famous essay on the nature of Metaphysics, 
first published in 1903, now appears in a wonderfully lucid English 
translation by Mr. T. E. Hulme. It is desirable to consider the 
revolutionary nature of Professor Bergson’s doctrine of the 
Absolute. His argument is one of the freshest and most con- 
vincing pieces of pure thought that has appeared in our time. The 
directness of the onslaught on the Kantian school of thought is 
as notable as the indebtedness to Hegel of the method of the attack. 
But if Hegelianism may be regarded as the philosophy of 
evolution, Bergsonism shows us a riper phase of thought: with the 
new school evolution does not lead us to, but is, so to speak, the 
vibration of an ever present, indestructible Absolute. We are 

* An Introduction to Metaphysics, by Henri Bergson, Member of the Institute, 


Professor of the College de France. Authorised translation by T. E. Hulme. Messrs. 
Macmillan (price 2s. net). 
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shown that there are two entirely different ways of seeking to 
acquire knowledge of a thing. One is from without the thing, and 
this knowledge can at the most give us a more or less accurate 
image, derived from symbols and points of view, of the thing. 
The image is necessarily imperfect; even if the effort to make it 
pertect is infinite, it is still imperfect. Only the thing itself is 
absolutely itself. Therefore, the external method of comprehension 
leaves the Absolute untouched. Analysis by means of symbols, the 
reduction of the unknown to elements already known, which it is 
proposed to reconstruct, so as to give us the unknown built up into 
the known, cannot give us the thing itself. If we are to reach 
reality we must turn to the other method of knowing, we must enter 
the thing itself, and identify ourselves with it, and this can only 
be done by intuition. ‘‘ By intuition is meant the kind of 
“intellectual sympathy by which one places oneself within an 
“* object in order to coincide with what is unique in it, and conse- 
“* quently inexpressible’’ by symbols. ‘‘ Metaphysics, then, is the 
“* science which claims to dispense with symbols.”’ 

Now can we conceive of such an entrance into reality? ‘* There 
*“is one reality, at least, which we all seize from within, by 
“intuition and not by simple analysis. It is our own personality 
‘‘in its flowing through time—our self which endures.’’ Professor 
Bergson’s analysis of self-intuition is brilliant in the extreme. We 
pierce through the outer shell of world-perceptions (interpreted 
to us by memories), through the inner-shell of ‘‘ tendencies and 
‘* motor-habits,’’ to the internal continuous flux of personality 
which is in fact pure duration or, we may say, Consciousness 
continually Becoming, a Multiplicity that is a Unity by 
virtue of what one may venture to call Character. No image 
or analysis can represent the reality, but images (self-study) 
may bring the personality to the self-intuition that can grasp 
its own reality. Here Professor Bergson begins his attack 
on current schools of philosophy. Every school endeavours 
to arrive at this reality from without by taking what they 
think to be ‘‘ parts’’ of the reality and stating these ‘‘ parts”’ 
as symbolical expressions, and necessarily fails. These thinkers 
‘‘ divide philosophy into distinct schools, each of which takes its 
** seat, chooses its counters, and carries on with the others a game 
“that will never end.’’ The elements of self, sensations, ideas, 
and so forth, are no more parts of self than the letters that make 
up a poem are parts of the poem, for the simple reason that you 
cannot reconstruct the self or the poem from the elements or the 
letters. Both empiricists and rationalists are victims of the fallacy 
that personality can be reconstructed from psychic states. The 
only true empiricism is to enter reality and to become identical, so 
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far as may be, with it. In no other way can the Unity of 
personality be grasped. From within we can grasp both the 
Multiplicity and the Unity that make up personality. When once 
intuition has given us reality, we can then make use of symbols 
to express its elements: ‘‘ From intuition one can pass to analysis, 
‘‘but not from analysis to intuition.’’ Professor Bergson 
illustrates this from the reality of movement in space. It is useless 
to attempt to reconstruct, even from an infinite series of stopping- 
places, ‘‘the real and undivided motion of the moving body.” 
Nor is the reconstruction complete if we say that “‘ it comprises, 
‘‘in addition, the obscure and mysterious passage from one 
‘‘position to the next.’? The whole difficulty is due to the 
supposition that immobility is ‘‘ clearer than mobility and rest 
‘“anterior to movement!’’ Reyerse the notion: take mobility as 
the fundamental or intuitive conception, and then we reach 
immobility as its extreme limit. From this point we can use 
analysis. The same solution is true of more complex problems. 
We should always pass from or through qualitative changes of 
reality to concepts of different qualities. Speaking generally we 
pass from reality to concepts, not from concepts to reality. It is 
the exclusive use of the latter process that has given rise to the 
conflicting schools of philosophy. Thus, in regard to Duration 
or Time we have one school that regards it as a Multiplicity: 
** Duration disintegrates into a powder of moments, none of which 
*“endures, each being an instantaneity ’’; and another school that 
regards Duration as a Unity: ‘‘as some immobile substratum of 
““ that which is moving, as some intemporal essence of time.’’ The 
first gives us ‘‘a world resting on nothing, which must end and 
‘“ begin again of its own accord at each instant,’’ the second ‘‘ an 
“infinity of abstract eternity ’’; neither allows degrees or grades, 
and both are absolutely immobile. But an intuition of Time 
““ brings us into contact with a whole continuity of durations which 
““we must try to follow, whether downwards or upwards’’; 
whether towards material things (which involves the ultimate 
extinction of duration or time) or towards intensified duration 
(which involves ultimately an eternity of life). The true intuition 
of Time gives us the choice of eternal death or eternal life. Here, 
then, we have a metaphysic irradiated with hope. 

Professor Bergson declares that ‘‘ there is a reality which is 
““external, and yet given immediately to the mind’’; that ‘‘ this 
“reality is mobility . . . things in the making ’’; that from 
them we may extract fixed concepts; that ‘‘ to philosophise, there- 
‘“fore, is to invert the habitual direction of the work of thought ’’; 
that ‘‘ the object of metaphysics is to perform qualitative differentia- 
‘tions and integrations”’; that ‘“‘a truly intuitive philosophy 

; 
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“would realise the much-desired union of science and meta- 
“ physics.’”’ The'intuitions of a Newton or a Cayley would become 
aspects of science, not the rare events of genius, and, in fact, the 
intuitions of modern philosophy are more valuable than its concepts. 
At this point the attack on The Critique of Pure Reason culminates: 
it “‘rests on this postulate that our intellect is incapable of 
“anything but Platonising; that is, of pouring all possible 
““ experience into pre-existing moulds.’? But, in fact, modern 
science rests rather on the intuitions of great minds than on the 
conceptual unfolding of a pre-existing order of things. Yet the 
Kantian criticism, with its antinomies, does not apply to intuitions. 

Professor Bergson finally shows that intuition, so far from being 
uncommon, is an ordinary process, arising whenever we really 
go to the heart of anything or, we might add, anybody. This 
doctrine of the Absolute, indeed, explains all that is fundamental 
in spiritual life. It explains human love, and the love of man for 
God; it makes plain why great poetry always touches the deeps; 
it throws new light on the wholly wonderful records of mysticism 
and self-sacrifice ; it gives us, as philosophy never before has given 
us, Eternal Hope, coupled with Eternal Freedom: for it is for us 
to determine what the Reality that lies within our hearts shall 
Become. 

* * * 


PHREeGCATHOLIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA? 


This vast work is now complete in fifteen great volumes, and it 
is necessary to make some final comment on its structure, method, 
and execution, though it is clearly impossible here to criticise in any 
adequate fashion a compilation that recalls those encyclopedic 
efforts of the eighteenth century that are finding in every direction 
imitation to-day. The editors of this encyclopedia, of course, 
mean by the Catholic Church that branch of the Catholic Church 
which Protestants call the Roman Catholic Church; that is to say, 
the section of professing Christians who give allegiance to His 
Holiness the Pope and belong to the vast episcopal organisation 
that looks to the Vatican for authoritative direction in matters not 
only of organisation but of faith. The Catholic Encyclopedia 
‘* proposes to give its readers full and authoritative information on 
‘* the entire cycle of Catholic interests, action, and doctrine.’’ The 


* The Catholic Encyclopedia: An International Work of Reference on the Constitu- 
tion, Doctrine, Discipline, and History of the Catholic Church, edited by Charles 
G. Herbermann, Ph.D., LL.D., Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., D.D., Condé B. Pallen, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Thomas I. Shahan, D.D., John W. Wynne, S.J., assisted by 
mumerous collaborators. In fifteen volumes. The Caxton Publishing Company, 
London ; Robert Appleton & Company, New York (price 27s. 6d. net each volume). 
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authoritative character is shown by the fact that each volume bears 
the imprimatur of Dr. John M. Farley, the Archbishop of New 
York. The first two volumes do not contain the Nihil obstat of 
the Censor, Father Remy Lafort, of the Society of Jesus, but we 
do not imagine that they are, for that reason only, likely to pass 
on to the Index. The work is not, however, limited to church 
history and church thought and life. It attempts to record all 
the activities in all branches of thought and action of Catholic 
workers. It may, therefore, be that heresy exists in these 
multifarious pages, and that eventually this work may join the 
noble library of which the Index is the catalogue; for it is difficult 
always to reconcile art, science, economics, and sociology with the 
doctrines, so curiously evolved, of the Catholic Church. For our 
own part, we do not propose to look for heresies, though we envy 
the minds of Father Lafort and Dr. Farley in being able to 
comprehend and pass these multitudinous and various pages. 

It is interesting to look at the names of some of the numerous 
contributors. We meet the names of Dr. Barry, Dom Butler, Abbot 
Gasquet, Dom Bede Camm, Mr. John T. Creagh, Mr. H. K. Mann, 
Professor Charles Moeller of Louvain, Professor Adolf Mueller of 
Rome, Professor A. M. Boudinhon of Paris, Judge J. J. Curran of 
Quebec, Mr. E. G. Gardner, the late Father Gerard, Mr. Henry 
Jenner of the British Museum, Professor Myers of St. Edmund’s 
College, Ware, Professor J. P. Sagmuller of the University 
of Tiibingen, Professor A. Van Hove of Louvain University, 
Miss K. M. Warren of Westfield College, Professor U. 
Benigni of Rome, Father John Chapman, Professor W. H. W. 
Fanning, Dr. P. J. Toner of Maynooth, Dr. C. A. Dubray 
of Washington, Mgr. J. P. Kirsch of the University of 
Fribourg, Father A. Lehmkuhl of Valkenburg, Holland, Mr. W.S. 
Lilly, Father Matthew Russell, Mgr. Bernard Ward, Mr. Edward 
Myers, Mgr. Patrick Hayes of New York, Professor A. F. J. 
Remy of Columbia University, Professor Bréhier of the University 
of Clermont-Ferrand, Count Stanislaus Tarnowske of Cracow 
University, M. Victor Brants of Louvain, Mr. W. G. Smith of 
Philadelphia, Dr. Leopold Semfelder, M.D., of the University of 
Vienna, M. Georges Goyau, Associate Editor of the Revue des 
deux Mondes, Professor Simon Vailhé of Constantinople, 
Professor Phillimore of Glasgow University, Mr. J. A. Herbert of 
the British Museum, Dr. Hermann Sacher, Mr. James Mooney of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, Professor Bolland of Stoney- 
hurst, Dr. H. T. Henry of Philadelphia, Dr. Klemens Léffler, 
Librarian of the University of Miinster, and Dr. Bertram Windle, 
M.D. These names, chosen almost at random, show that a very 
distinguished list of contributors was compiled for the work; and 
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though it is impossible not to feel that the exclusion of Protestant 
historians and scientists has deprived the editors of the leaders in 
most branches of thought, and also not to realise that in securing 
what we must call a Roman point of view for all the articles, there 
must be some considerable loss of balance, yet it is certain that in 
spite of these limitations every effort has been made to place a work 
of culture before the Roman Catholic world. Indeed, such an 
encyclopeedia is a sign that the Counter-Reformation, despite the 
check that it has received not only through the last two centuries, 
but especially during the last few years, is still alive; and it is not 
possible to resist the hope that the progress of Modernism in the 
best sense in the Catholic Church will be helped and the evolution 
of a great and extraordinary ancient institution made more easy 
in an age of crisis. 

The articles, so far as we have tested them, are concise and well 
written. Of course, in the present time of rapid changes in 
historical conclusions some articles are likely very soon to fall out 
of date. We see that Mr. J. J. a Becket tells us that the 
authenticity of Asser’s Life of Alfred is called in question. Mr. 
W. H. Stevenson has dispersed this finally. In the article on 
Apostolic Succession, Dr. J. Wilhelm asserts “‘ (1) that Apostolic 
‘* Succession is found in the Roman Catholic Church; (2) that none 
“of the separate Churches have any valid claim to it; (3) that the 
** Anglican Church, in particular, has broken away from Apostolic 
‘‘unity.”? His argument is interesting but unconvincing. The 
Apostolic Succession, in anything but a spiritual sense, cannot 
be connected with St. Peter. The contention that the British 
Church was’ Roman in origin is untenable. The reference 
here given to Lucius King of Britain has been absolutely 
disposed of by Harnack. The word is not Britain at all. Dr. 
Wilhelm’s argument as to the discontinuity of episcopal and 
priestly orders at the Reformation is, of course, inevitable in this 
encyclopedia, but without choosing to be controversial it really 
makes no appeal to the historical mind. A Protestant episcopal 
church with full orders survived the Reformation. We do not 
think that Lord Acton questioned this. 

The note on the Athanasian Creed is interesting, though we can 
hardly give it so early an origin as the fourth century with Professor 
J. J. Sullivan, who thinks that it grew out of ‘ several provincial 
‘‘ synods, chiefly that of Alexandria, held about the year 361, and 
‘* presided over by St. Athanasius.”’ The article on Astronomy is 
by the late Miss Agnes M. Clerke, a sufficient guarantee of its depth 
and learning. Professor Fanning’s article on Baptism is almost 
a treatise, and is of great interest. Father Camillo Beccari’s paper 
on Beatification is of importance, coming as it does from the 
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Postulator-General of the Society of Jesus. It is rather a shock to 
realise that the process is not likely to cost a postulator less than 
48,000. Perhaps this is the reason that neither Bada, nor Joan 
of Arc, nor Thomas 4 Kempis have attained to the circle of the 
saints. M. Brunetiére gives us a brilliant essay on Bossuet: “It - 
‘“‘ may be said of him that, seeing all these things in their relation 
‘“to Providence, he expresses nothing except under the aspect of 
‘‘eternity,’” a fine saying indeed, and probably true of all very 
great minds. The long and important essay on the title 
‘* Cardinal,’’ is by Professor Sagmiiller, and is followed by a great 
list of authorities. An original paper on the Carmelite Order is 
contributed by Father Benedict Zimmerman, and is an interesting 
contribution to this important historical subject. The very 
valuable illustrated essay on the Catacombs is by Mgr. Anton de 
Waal, Rector of the Campo Santo Tedesco, Rome. The fresco in 
the Catacomb of St. Priscilla, representing ‘‘ clothing a virgin 
‘* dedicated to God,”’ is an extraordinarily interesting artistic link 
between late Greek painting and the school that was to develop into 
the earliest Byzantine art. In the essay on Copernicus, we are told 
by Mr. J. G. Hagen that the Catholic opposition to his work 
** was occasioned by Galileo,’? but Father Gerard admits that the 
Pope and the Inquisition, in issuing the decree of March 5th, 1616, 
*“committed a grave and deplorable error, and sanctioned an 
‘altogether false principle as to the proper use of Scripture.” 
Criticism of this type seems to us honest and fair, but when Father 
Gerard goes on to say that neither Paul V. nor Urban VIII. 
condemned the doctrine of Copernicus and Galileo ex cathedra, it 
seems to us to be a mere quibble, for Paul V. presided at the session 
of the Inquisition that condemned the doctrine. If a decision 
ex cathedra is merely a matter of the place of enunciation, there can 
be no reality in the doctrine of infallibility. However, we have no 
desire to dwell on this curious papal error of judgment, especially 
as Father Gerard claims that the Church really favours scientific 
thought. We hope it is so: the next few years will prove whether 
it is so, and the growing convergency of religion, philosophy, and 
pure thought should make it possible for Rome to show an honester 
attitude towards historical science than has long been her practice. 
Father J. H. Pollen writes the long article on the Counter- 
Reformation. We agree with him that in England ‘“‘ the Marian 
“reaction movement should not be reckoned with as the Counter- 
“Reformation proper, for it was in effect almost entirely a 
*‘restoration of old methods and old ideas, and derived its force 
“from the old religious feelings of the land’’; but such an 
admission carries one rather far. An article of very curious interest 
is that by Professor F. P. Siegfried on ‘‘ Creation,’’ in which he 
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gives a philosophic explanation of the idea of Creation. The 
intellectual difficulty of the idea is hardly overcome, for 
philosophically a Subject cannot create an Object. Each pre- 
supposes the existence of the other. It has been suggested by an 
English philosopher that the conception of the Trinity overcomes 
the initial difficulty, and the suggestion is very fruitful. But 
frankly, it is practically impossible for the human mind to think 
out the notion. To do so, indeed, would in itself have a creative 
value. The Rev. George J. Reid writes a fair and noncommittal 
article on that very difficult question, ‘‘ Criticism,’’ and especially 
Higher Criticism. The writer of the article on the Cross, Professor 
Marucci of the Lateran, assumes that fragments of it have been 
preserved, and says that microscopic examination proves it to have 
been made from a pine tree. 

Mr. W. G. Smith writes of ‘‘ Divorce,’’ and does not in some 
ways present the case fairly. He quotes Tertullian as an opponent 
of divorce, and refrains to quote his later letter to his wife in which 
he admits the right to marriage after divorce. The authorities 
prove that the Early Church was absolutely divided on the subject, 
and that far into the twelfth century the Roman Church allowed 
in certain areas of Europe re-marriage after divorce. Mr. Smith 
does not tell us that the effect of the nullity suits that grew so 
common after the completion of the Canon Law was exactly the 
effect of divorce: A married B and had children; the marriage was 
declared null; then A married C and had children. The children 
of both marriages were legitimate, and the eldest child of the first 
marriage succeeded to the land. The doctrine of absolute 
indissolubility tempered by nullity suits led to the grossest and 
gravest evils. This was well recognised at the Counter-Reformation. 
However, the article is worth reading, and shows wide knowledge. 

The article on ‘‘ English Confessors and Martyrs”’ is of 
historical interest, giving as it does a long list of those who 
“suffered for the faith’’ under the Tudors and Stuarts. The 
article on ‘* Education ’’ by Father Pace is hardly full enough, but 
covers a good deal of ground, and refers to some of the best 
authorities. Professor Toner, of Maynooth, writes the article 
entitled ‘‘ God.’’ It is likely to be of value to philosophical as well 
as theological thinkers. The article on ‘‘ Images,’”’ by the Rev. 
Adrian Fortescue, will be read with interest. He holds that the 
Early Church was not in the least opposed to pictures and statues. 
In Dr. Joseph Bl6tzer’s article on ‘‘ The Inquisition,’’ we are told 
that ‘‘ the excesses of the Spanish Inquisition were largely due to 
**the fact that in its administration civil purposes overshadowed 
** the ecclesiastical ’’: but ecclesiastics and the Church cannot on 
this ground shift responsibility for massacres worse than the early 
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martyrdoms. We fully agree that a similar abominable intolerance 
lies on the memory of the great Reformers, though it was death 
they inflicted, not torment. The article is full of interest. We 
are glad to read Dr. Kirsch’s frank condemnation of Pope 
John XXIII., more especially as there have been modern attempts 
to whitewash him. NHowever, the worst crimes with which he is 
charged are here declared to be grave exaggerations. 

M. Goyau writes on Louis IX., Louis XI., Louis XIV., and his 
essays will be read with interest. He thinks that Louis XIV. gave 
strict justice and no favour to the Protestants after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes: well, we do not agree, and we know no 
historian who does agree with such an astounding proposition. 
The article on ‘‘ Luther,’? by Dr. Ganss, is lengthy, almost 
brilliant, and highly controversial. We do not at all reject the 
article, though it puts a point of view that we do not accept: Luther 
was a greater man than Dr. Ganss thinks. He judges him, as too 
many have judged Dr. Johnson, by his temper and his rages. He 
is really to be judged by the Counter-Reformation and the wars of 
religion for which he had the same measure of responsibility as he 
had for his part in the Reformation. 

The article on ‘‘ Miracle’ by Father Driscoll is full of interest 
and thought. That on ‘‘ Catholic Missions ”’ is of true importance. 
Dr. Gasquet writes on ‘‘ The Suppression of the Monasteries.”’ 
The article on ‘* Napoleon,’’ by M. Goyau, will be read with 
interest by students of the Napoleon legend. M. Goyau also 
writes the paper on ‘‘ Napoleon III.’? He considers him ‘‘ a tender- 
““hearted dreamer.’’ The article on ‘‘ Parish’ should have given 
us the history of the ‘‘ parish.’’ One of the longest articles in the 
work is that of Father Mandonnet on the ‘‘ Order of Preachers,”’ 
and we think the attention given to this subject is a significant sign 
of the present time. The educational work of the Dominicans may 
do more for Catholicism than any other modern effort. There is a 
note on the religion of Shakespeare by Father Herbert Thurston 
that is really judicial. It is quite impossible to decide as to the 
faith of the greatest of English writers, except that we may perhaps 
say that he was rather an old Catholic than a new Puritan. He 
loved colour, and he had a deep faith in the ultimate goodness of 
things. 

We have noted these various articles in order to test the quality 
of this work. Although naturally we are not in accord with many 
of its more dogmatic views, and can hardly trust ourselves to its 
history, yet we do feel that the work is an honest contribution to 
pure thought and human progress in accordance with a definite 
notion of the Providence of God. 
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ENGLISH LIFE AND MANNERS IN THE 
LATER MIDDLE AGES 


The science and art of history has had certain definite stages of 
growth. First there was the mere chronicle, which varied in 
quality from pure romance to a reliable sequence of events. Even 
in the same narrative we had both romance and truth; but truth 
was almost limited to the period that the chronicler knew. The 
chronicle is not restricted to early and medizval times. Most of 
the histories before the seventeenth century are purely chronicles. 
Next we get something that is not only a record, but also an outline 
intended to present the causes and operative forces that have cast 
a particular age in a particular mould, and have produced 
successive modifications of that mould. History in such a sense 
began to take shape when the ideas as to growth and evolution that 
were eventually to alter our whole outlook on nature and society 
came slowly to life in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
A third stage arose when various historical schools began to deal 
with evidence in scientific fashion, and so make it possible to 
determine the ceaseless and restless modifications of the structure 
of society, period by period. Growth and evolution were seen to 
apply to human society as fully as to organic things. The next, 
and present stage, is the minute determination in each period of 
economic and political conditions, so as to fix the data on which 
the next period is based. 

Dr. Abram’s book on English Life and Manners in the Later 
Middle Ages isa contribution of high value for this purpose. She 
has gathered, with infinite pains and untiring research into both 
printed and unprinted sources, material to show us what manner 
of men and women English people were in the century immediately 
preceding the Reformation. In the seventeen chapters in which 
she records her results she does not, save incidentally, deal with 
large political or religious, economic or legal movements. In 
an earlier work she has dealt with the effect of economic 
conditions in the fifteenth century. Here she gives us the 
‘life and manners’’ of the people, and supplies from con- 
temporary manuscripts or photographs of extant buildings some 
illustrations of her documentary evidence. We believe that 
a book of this type is of very real importance. We have, of course, 
ample knowledge of the process of politics, of religion, even of 
economic change, with respect both to land-holding and commerce, 


* English Life and Manners in the Later Middle Ages, by A. Abram, D.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.R.Hist.S. With 77 Illustrations. George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 
(price 6s.). 
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in this period ; but even the best histories give us hardly any insight 
into the life of the people. It is only to be pictured by gathering 
together and collating scraps of contemporary evidence. It is 
remarkable how large a volume of such evidence Dr. Abram has 
brought together in this book. We see a land through which 
travelling is both difficult and dangerous (we wish she had shown 
us the licensed beggar-student on the road). The roads were 
scarcely maintained at all, and the bridges were neglected, while 
highwaymen haunted all thoroughfares. The break-up of the 
national system of defence was largely responsible for this. But 
even in the large towns the road conditions were deplorable, and 
so, we may add, they remained in many cases till late in the 
eighteenth century. Off the main roads the conditions were 
probably better, as the Courts Leet, which superintended by-roads, 
were still effective. Dr. Abram’s material as to rural cottages is 
important. The very poorest class was wretchedly housed, but on 
the other hand there appear to have been quite small cottages 
substantially built. Even among well-to-do people in the towns, 
there was what we should regard as totally inadequate bedroom 
accommodation. There was no regular system of sanitation, and 
the body was rarely washed, disease of the eyes was usual, while 
contagious diseases were endemic, and were supplemented by 
horrible visitations of various ‘‘ plagues,’’ of which the Black 
Death is the most notable. Very many modern scourges were 
present, including tubercular disease. Leprosy, however, had 
grown rare; almost as rare as it is to-day. The conditions of life 
were, indeed, very bad for almost all classes, and this perhaps 
accounts for one national characteristic not mentioned by Dr. 
Abram in her interesting account of the religious outlook of the 
people. She tells us that, despite the decadent condition of the clergy 
and the many attacks upon them, the people were regular church- 
goers, and had a vivid belief in hell after death. But there was 
something else. There was a vein of fatalism in the people, which 
in the more spiritual became mysticism. Materialistic though the 
people were, rude, cruel, ruthless, often dishonest in trade, and 
insular in all their dealings, yet this people had a belief in a life 
to come that was not a mere matter of fear, but was rather fatalistic, 
and in the ever growing Lollard class, mystic. The fifteenth century 
versions in English of various mystic works, such as The 
Followynge of Christ (the de Imitatione) are evidence of this, as 
are the many tracts, and also Moralities such as Everyman. 
There is another aspect of the English that is hardly brought 
out here fully (though Dr. Abram rightly dwells on the extra- 
ordinarily litigious character of the people), namely, the law-abiding 
element in the mind of all classes. It is curious that this should 
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have existed side by side with such violent qualities. The jury 
system, the responsibility of a man for his neighbour’s conduct, the 
fact that the poorer classes had courts to right their grievances, 
the circuit system, the central legal control—all this made law a 
permanent element in the mind of a people who in practice 
were lawless enough. Combined with this there existed, as 
Dr. Abram points out, ‘‘a most exuberant sense of humour,”’ 
that survives to-day in gargoyles, and carved oak, and manu- 
scripts. Religious fatalism, keen humour, the sense of law, 
coupled with that capacity for combination so well brought 
out by Dr. Abram in her accounts not only of the guilds and town 
life but of the convents, were the very qualities calculated to carry 
a people through times of political, economic, and religious flux, 
and exhibit at the end of the storm and stress, if strong leadership 
were available, a determined and resourceful nation. That is the 
conclusion we are inclined to draw from this book of sources. 
Other facts and qualities brought out by Dr. Abram seem to 
confirm this view. The desire for education was in the mind of 
the people—the child began school at four years, and so it was. 
in ages earlier than those dealt with here—and that meant a desire 
for progress; the apparent harshness of parents was, too, we 
believe, the desire for hardihood, rather than callousness. The 
people were brave, were untouched by the vices and crimes, such as 
poisoning, of Renaissance Italy, were extraordinarily acquisitive. 
Moreover, they loved architecture and music, had a passion for 
customary drama, cherished an ancient tradition of scholarship 
enshrined in two Universities of fame, and possessed a language 
that had been proved capable of the highest literary use. When 
we reflect on all those points, the Elizabethan age in all its aspects 
becomes easier to understand, and that after all is, we take it, the 
chief use of this very able book. 
J. E.G. bE M. 


* % * 


MEDICAL BENEFIT ABROAD.* 


Dr. Gibbon’s impartial and critical account of sickness insurance 
in Germany and Denmark is of especial interest to us at the present 
time. He writes with no direct reference to our Act, but his 
criticisms of foreign systems help us better to understand our 
own. The German law especially touches us closely. The 
Danish is fundamentally so different that its lessons cannot 
easily be applied to us. In Denmark sickness insurance is 
voluntary; employers do not contribute; by far the larger part of 
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the financial responsibility is borne by the State. Societies are 
formed and administered by the workmen themselves, and, owing 
to various local causes, the differences between society and doctor 
are in many cases—though not always—automatically settled. The 
German and English systems have more in common, but they vary 
in some important particulars. It is noteworthy that the new 
German Insurance Act of 1912 has done away with some of these 
differences. Under the old law, insurance was compulsory, 
roughly speaking, for manual workers, and all other employed 
persons with incomes under £100 a year, except agricultural 
labourers and domestic servants. These two classes have now 
been included, and the income-limit has been raised to £125. 
Insured persons cannot choose their own society; it is 
determined for them by their employment or the district in 
which they live or work. Contributions are in proportion 
to wages: two-thirds are paid by the workman, one-third by the 
employer. Ostensibly there is no contribution from the public 
authority, but it undertakes gratis a large amount of supervision 
and administration, and also treats insured persons in the public 
hospitals at considerably below cost. Benefits are much the same as 
under the English Act, except that invalidity (corresponding to our 
“** disablement benefit ’’) is not included in sickness insurance, but 
is classed with old age insurance, and administered by the same 
authority. In considering the relations between doctors and 
societies in Germany, it is well to remember this. As Dr. Gibbon 
points out, it is only fair to the societies that strict control should 
be exercised over doctors giving certificates of disablement. This 
leads us to the chief problems of sickness insurance—the choice, 
remuneration, and control of doctors. 

In this country organised free choice of doctor has been conceded 
by the Insurance Regulations, and this is considered by Dr. 
Gibbon to be the best method. He points out, however, that both 
employers and societies have good reasons for objecting to it, 
chiefly because patients are inclined to go to the most complaisant 
doctors. But if the doctors are adequately supervised, this danger 
is much diminished. In Germany the question of choice is not 
altogether settled. As each society makes its own terms with the 
doctors, conditions vary in different places. The Leipsic District 
Society, after a long struggle with the doctors, has yielded free 
choice. At Cologne an equally bitter conflict had the opposite 
result. 

With regard to the control of the doctors, Dr. Gibbon speaks 
decisively. It must be adequate; yet the doctors must be 
considered. The system at Leipsic is entirely successful. There 
the doctors are represented by a committee, before whom 
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complaints are laid; the society also has two confidential medical 
advisers to represent it. When these two parties fail to agree, 
recourse may be had to courts of conciliation and arbitration. The 
success of this plan makes it advisable that our own doctors should 
make full use of the privileges accorded to local medical 
committees under the Act. 

The same machinery, Dr. Gibbon holds, should be used for 
payment. The societies should pay capitation fees to the medical 
committees, which, in their turn, should remunerate individual 
doctors for their work. This is done in Leipsic. The good points 
of this plan are obvious; on the other hand, the payment of the 
capitation fee direct to the doctor (as allowed under our Act) has the 
merit that it is to the doctor’s advantage to keep his patients well. 
The whole question of medical benefit is woven and interwoven with 
problems, not peculiar to it, but inherent in all existing social 
conditions. For such there can be no speedy solution. 

Ds 


— SOO SSS 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


We welcome in the warmest fashion the first number of ‘‘ The Con- 
*“ structive Quarterly ’’ (Oxford University Press, price 3s. net, annual 
subscription 1os., post paid to any part of the world), the birth of which 
was foreshadowed by Dr. Sanday in our pages some time since. The 
object of ‘‘ The New Quarterly ’’ is, as Dr. Sanday says in his article 
on ‘‘ The Pacific and the Warlike Ideals,’’ ‘‘ religion, and its appeal is 
“* to the whole world of religion.’?” Mr. McBee, the editor, tells us that 
‘* it is called ‘ The Constructive Quarterly,’ because it attempts to build 
‘on what the Christian Churches are actually believing, doing, and 
‘‘thinking. . . . The plan is to bring together members of all 
‘‘Communions who will write constructively of the Christianity they 
“, profess and practise, in order that others may know their Com- 
‘munion as they themselves would desire to have it known. 
‘« The policy of the ‘ Quarterly,’ that the statement and defence of one’s 
“* Christianity must be made constructively is a severe test. It is a 
‘delicate, difficult, and dangerous undertaking. . . . The imme- 
‘* diate purpose of the ‘ Quarterly’ is to induce a better understanding 
‘and a truer sense of fellowship. Its final hope is the unity of the 
is 1s Boeaily of God in the Body of Christ, when the liberty of the children 
“‘of God will be attained.’’ It is a fine ideal, and we trust that the 
‘‘ Quarterly ’’ will find support, not only among all denominations in 
England, but throughout the world, and not only the English-speaking 
world. Professor Du Bose writes on ‘‘ A Constructive Treatment of 
‘*‘ Christianity ’’; Mr. Wilfrid Ward on ‘‘ Union among Christians ”’ 
(he says, ‘‘ Even the exclusive Church of Rome may recognise that there 
‘*is an element of truth in the positive side of most heretical move- 
‘“ments. . . . The ideal aim is that every group of Christians 
‘‘ should preserve its esprit de corps, but at the same time should 
‘‘ refrain from mutual hostility ’’); Archbishop Platon sends a message 
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from the Russian Church, and promises some of its most distinguished 
scholars.as contributors. Professor Loofs, of the University of Hallé, 
writes on justification by faith ; M. Georges Goyau, of the ‘* Revue des 
‘* Deux Mondes,’’ discusses the French Church of to-day; Professor 
W. P. Paterson writes on Presbyterian reunion in Scotland ; Dr. Shailer 
Mathews deals with the awakening of American Protestantism ; Bishop 
McConnell, of Denver, discusses ‘‘ the significance of conversion in the 
‘* thinking of to-day ’’ (‘‘ the believer in Divine immanence, however, 
‘*is not always sure of just where to stop.’’) Dr. Sanday’s important 
article on ‘‘ Pacific and Warlike Ideals ’’ tells us that ‘‘ war is a test, 
‘not of right, but of might, and might and right have no permanent 
‘* relation to each other ; it is impossible to establish a sound equation 
‘between them.’’ Professor B. W. Bacon, of Yale, writes on ‘‘ St. 
‘*Paul’s Message to Religion’’; Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., on 
‘* Religion and Labour ’’: these forces together may “ assist in bringing 
‘in an era when the Beatitudes may become the common rule.’’ Finally, 
Dr. Robert E. Speer writes of ‘‘ An American Saint,’’ Henry Clay 
Trumbull, who died in 1903. Altogether, this first number is a remark- 
able one, and its ideals must carry the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ very far. 
* * * 

‘* Unionist Policy, and Other Essays ’’ (Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
price 5s. net), by Mr. F. E. Smith, is a volume containing fifteen essays 
dealing with the Tory attitude towards political and social problems. Mr. 
Smith tells us: ‘‘ We are committed as a party to the policy of Tariff 
“* Reform, and to the principal object of Tariff Reform, the development 
“in the best interests of all of the component parts of the Empire.’’ He 
considers that Lord Hugh Cecil and Lord Robert Cecil are the only 
Conservatives ‘‘ who entertain any serious doubt as to the policy of the 
“‘party.’? But Mr. Smith admits that Tariff Reform, though it would 
considerably alleviate the terrible social evils of to-day, would not end 
them. He asks: ‘* What politician is so bold as to dare talk of the 
‘* Empire to men who cannot nourish their families, at the price, gladly 

‘rendered, of a life of grinding toil, and who know that its certain 
““ conclusion, when they have become the wastage of the industrial scrap- 
““heap, is a lonely and dishonourable death in a workhouse?’’ He 
refuses to believe that modern conditions are unavoidable, or that legisla- 
tion can do nothing. He asks pessimists ‘‘ to consider whether they 

“_ Seriously believe that the last word has been said on the contributions 

‘ of the rich to the necessities of the poor. To take a specific illustration, 
‘“do they think that our existing slums will be tolerated for long, or 
“that they will be removed without public contribution? The question, 
“‘then, to which constructive Conservative statesmanship should be 
‘* directed is not whether further reforms will be necessary, but how can 
‘these reforms be effected with the least mischief to our public and 
‘ private finance.’’ It is difficult to see why Mr. Smith belongs to the 
Tory Party. It is inconceivable that a man of such great ability should 
not see the fallacies of Tariff Reform, and the chaos that must follow 
its introduction; and equally difficult to believe that Toryism in its 
present form can survive. Possibly Mr. Smith may convert it to Con- 


servative Liberalism, but we doubt it. 
* * * 


Lord Henry Bentinck, in his preface to Mr. Hugh Aronson’s volume on 
“Our Village Homes: Present conditions and suggested remedies ”’ 
(Thomas Murby & Co., Bouverie Street, E.C.), tells us that to-day ‘“‘ the 

‘urgent need ’’ of the agricultural labourer ‘‘ is a secure home, where 
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‘“ he can live and rear his children in decency. This is just what, under 
““ present conditions, he cannot have.’’ This is a shameful confession 
to have to make, and it is largely due to the selfishness or thoughtless- 
ness of county landowners, many of whom will not allow an additional 
cottage to be erected, though the shortage of accommodation is driving 
the more independent spirits into the towns, and is compelling those 
who are left behind to live unhealthy lives, and too often immoral lives. 
Marriages are often impossible, through lack of accommodation. We do 
not refer to this in any desire to make political capital. But the county 
people must rouse themselves to a sense of duty in this matter. Land- 
owners have no right to impose a low, servile standard on those who live 
by and on the land. Lord Henry says that the present Housing Acts 
would not be inadequate, if there were Housing Commissioners ‘‘ fur- 
‘“nished with a grant from the Treasury to assist and encourage local 
‘‘ authorities. A vigorous policy of closing insanitary cottages and 
‘replacing them by others is necessary, and it is at present impossible 
“* without aid from the State.’’ Mr. Aronson points out some terrible 
facts about village housing, based on actual cases: insufficient bed- 
rooms, horrible sanitary conditions, wretched, low-pitched, under- 
windowed bedrooms and sitting-rooms. Bad housing is causing rural 
depopulation by ruining health, by keeping down the national birth-rate, 
by making children (as education increases) anxious to leave the village. 
““The morals of the villages are being ruined.’’ Mr. Aronson gives 
us the history of the Housing Acts, and then a policy of future hope. 
Administrative action, coupled with a high sense of duty (which is 
coming, we believe) in the landlords, will solve this problem. All who 
are interested in it should get Mr. Aronson’s book. 


ee Se 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


In ‘‘ Scotland and the French Revolution ’? (Maclehose, 1912), Dr. 
Meikle has produced a monograph of exceptional value on a subject that 
has never hitherto received the detailed treatment that it deserves. 
Readers of Lord Cockburn’s delightful Memoirs do not need to be 
reminded of the efforts, first of the Radicals, then of the Whigs, to shake 
off the reactionary Toryism which covered the country like a pall till 
1832. But here, for the first time, is related the full story of the awaken- 
ing which began with the American War, the movement for burgh reform, 
the formation of political societies in the early years of the Revolution, 
the disgraceful State Trials, and the panic legislation which followed. 
The Tories, ‘‘ strong in the belief that reform and revolution were 
‘*jdentical,’’ inaugurated a miniature Reign of Terror in the name of 
law and order ; and it is one of the merits of the work to show that 
their fears, if not groundless, were at any rate grossly exaggerated. 
Dr. Meikle has used a mass of unprinted material, as well as the news- 
papers of the time, and his book is not only a contribution to the history 
of Scotland, but a valuable addition to the works which describe the 
influence of the French Revolution on foreign countries. 

* * * 

Mr. Julius Moritzen has written an interesting book on ‘‘ The Peace 
‘“ Movement of America ’’ (Messrs. Putnam, price 12s. 6d. net), and we 
think that the activities of that movement, and the work of men like Mr. 
Carnegie, Mr. Norman Angell, Baron d’Estournelles, the international 
relations set up by the Arbitration Treaty between England, France, and 
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the United States on August 3rd, rg11 (subsequently, unhappily, mangled 
by that unpleasing body the American Senate), the work done by the 
Hague Conferences (the third of which takes place in 1915), all show 
that war is coming to be regarded as a disease in the social order of 
humanity. The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace is doing 
good work in connection with international law under Dr. J. B. Scott, 
economics and history under Professor J. B. Clark, intercourse and edu- 
cation under Dr. Murray Butler. Whether any international newspaper 
especially devoted to ‘‘ Peace’? will do much is difficult to say. Mean- 
time, it is to be hoped that America will do all in her power to promote 
peace; to refer the Panama question to the Hague and to modify 
economic conditions that are often worse than war, in the suffering that 
they bring upon women and children. Peace is a very large term. There 


may be war in peace-time. 
x * * 


‘©The House of Commons from Within ’’ (Messrs. Williams & Nor- 
gate, price 7s. 6d. net), by the Right Hon. Robert Farquharson, M.D., 
is a book full of charm and vividness and real impressions. Dr. Farqu- 
harson in his opening chapter rightly lays stress on the fact that good 
biographies give the true historic value to personalities who somehow 
or other failed to impress the outer world of their own time. He gives 
as instances Lord Granville, Sidney Herbert, Earl Russell, and Sir 
William Butler. A book like this lets the world behind the scenes and 
shows us something of the real personalities of those who are only 
known officially to the public. It is good to know that still ‘‘ the most 
‘* fatal thing for success in the House of Commons is to bea prig. . . . 
‘* My observation is that people about half way across the journey of 
‘* life, men of affairs, who have been working at something definite, and 
‘* have been trained in what John Burns suggestively calls the University 
‘‘ of the World, are most successful.’’ It is curiously true, also, that 
quite foolish people get into the House while thoroughly competent men 
fail to win a seat. ‘‘ There is just a something, a personality, a touch 
‘“ of sympathy, a measure of personal charm, which outweighs the more 
‘“ solid qualities of the other.’’. Dr. Farquharson tells us the story of 
his six successful fights, and gives us interesting stories of and hints 
to the private member. Altogether, the book will be read with interest 
both by the Commons and the commonalty. 

* * *% 


‘“‘ The Beauty of Life: Being Selections from the Writings of Arthur 
Christopher Benson ’’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 6s. net), 
compiled by Caroline Abbott Derby, will prove most attractive to all 
the numberless lovers of Mr. Benson’s charming and spiritual muse. 
Here we have one full page of meditation on the inner beauties of life 
for every day in the year. Even February 2oth has its page—an 
exquisite page on ‘‘ The Awakening World.’’? Mr. Benson is in no 
sense responsible for the book, but he has contributed a preface to it, 
in which he dwells on the need for each in his own way to recognise, 
pursue, and obey the law of beauty, while sympathising with the same 
pursuit by others. In this sense of the inner beauty of things he seems 
to find the hope of immortality. A firm belief in truth and beauty 
enables the soul to complete the broken circle and to see beyond the 

rave. 

6 * * * 

“Common British Birds, and How to Identify Them ’’ (Charles H. 
Kelly, price 1s. net), is a very useful little guide, by Mr. R. H. Wilfred 
Hodges, ‘‘ to the identification of some of the more common inland 
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‘‘ British birds ’’—ninety in number. ‘‘ The aim has been to place as 
‘clearly as possible before the reader just those features of size, 
‘““ plumage, note, etc., which will enable him to distinguish the different 
““ species of our common birds when seen in their wild state in the fields 
‘“and woods.’’ Mr. Hodge has an ingenious classification by size. He 
groups all these birds ‘‘ under different sizes compared with four well- 
‘‘ known birds, viz., the sparrow, blackbird, pigeon, and rook.’? But 
birds vary much in size, and so we have each of these four classes sub- 
divided into small, normal, andlarge. Thus, there are thirteen birds of the 
size of a small sparrow, thirty-six the size of a normal sparrow, and four 
the size of a large sparrow. The book is one that would make an excellent 
present for a child fond of birds and nature. The accounts are excellent ; 
but in the case of the skylark, the plumb-like fall might have been noted ; 
the nightingale-like song of the blackcap referred to; and the plover 
included in the index ; lapwing is confusing to the amateur. 
* * * 

‘“‘ Triolets and Other Songs’”’ (Messrs. Truslove & Hanson, London), 
by Miss Maud Beddington, shows an excellent gift of tender 
verse—the sequence of triolets on the Seasons is as delicate a piece of 
work as one might wish—with a real promise of poetic strength. The 
final sonnet shows grasp and power. The little coloured frontispiece 
from Miss Beddington’s brush, and the tailpiece are poems in them- 
selves. The tiny booklet makes a delightful Easter gift. This 
triolet is perhaps the best :— 


‘‘ When you came it was spring, 
And now Autumn is here. 
How the thrushes did sing 
When you came. It was Spring 
In my heart, for the ring 
Of your laughter was near. 
When you came it was Spring, 
And now Autumn is here.’”’ 


But we look for more powerful work than this, without loss of tenderness 
or the tragic sense of love within the cage. 
% % # 

‘« The History of the Jew in America, from the Period of the Discovery 
‘* of the New World to the Present Time ’’ (The Jewish Press Publishing 
Company, price $1.50), by Mr. Peter Wienik, deals with a subject of 
curious interest, and will no doubt be read widely in circles where 
the dispersion of the Jews is studied as a social phenomenon. Mr. 
Wienik tells us that ‘‘ there were less than ten thousand Jews in the 
‘New World three centuries after its discovery, and about two-thirds 
‘of them lived in the West Indies and in Surinam or Dutch Guiana 
‘‘in South America. . . . The two or three thousand Jews who 
‘‘lived in North America or in the United States one hundred years 
‘‘ago have, on the other hand, increased to nearly as many millions, 
‘‘the bulk of them having come in the last three or four decades.’’ 
The book deals first with the Jews who aided in the discovery of the 
New World; with the earliest persecutions of the Jews under the 
Inquisition in Mexico and Peru. We pass to the Dutch and English 
Colonial period, to the days of the Revolution. After Waterloo we got 
a new tide of immigration, and the first legislation on the subject 
(1819). The Jews played a notable part in the North and South War. 
Mr. Benjamin, who became a very famous English lawyer, was Secretary 
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of War to the South. He was a really great man. From the date 
of the peace Jews poured into the continent from Russia and other Slav 
countries, and they have given many noble sons to America. This 
important record concludes with an account of the present-day con- 
dition of the Jews throughout North and South America. 


* * * 


In this charming book on ‘‘ Japanese Gardens ’’ (Messrs. Methuen, 
price 21s, net), by Mrs. Basil Taylor (Harriett Osgood), and illustrated 
in wonderful fashion by Mr. Walter Tyndall, R.I., Mrs. Taylor, after 
dwelling on the inherited love of the Japanese for ‘the spiritual side of 
common things, adds, ‘‘ It is the survival of the Japanese garden, and 

‘all that the love of it implies, which has saved Japan from being 
““ brutalised by improvement, from being crushed beneath the respon- 

‘“ sibility of transformation into a Great Power, that has redeemed her 
“from the curse that money-making brings. In the overturning of old 

“ideals, while love of beauty and living things remain, Japan, thank 
‘God, can never grow into one of the sordid countries that the West 
“knows so well.” She gives us a glimpse of the idealism by which 
“a plot of ground, scarcely bigger than a tablecloth, has still the space 
““to present one of the intimate, serene, and sweet little glimpses of 
‘* water and stones and flowering tree that bring gladness into many of 
‘‘ what would otherwise be such drab, colourless back-yards, such grey 
‘and dingy lives?’’ Mrs. Taylor, perhaps, does not know how the 
same influences work in the drabbest slums of London. The present writer 
knows of a district that has been almost transformed by the wonderful 
little back and front gardens that the tenants have quite delightedly set 
their hearts and hands to during the last few years. Mrs. Taylor gives 
us the history of Japanese gardening, and passes on into chapter after 
chapter of elaborate detail, that may possibly induce Europeans to make 
gardens that are truly Japanese ; though we doubt it, for the spirit of it 
all is Japanese, and the poetry Japanese. But from this book the 
gardener, and the poet, and the statesman may learn much. 


2+ @<—__ -— - 


THE NIGHT WATCH—EASTER EVE. 


Dawn is far yet: The sea moans for day’s flash 
On wastes of waters that tumultuous lash 
The speeding ship whose prow is for the West. 
We and the stars are watching through the night; 
Our lamps and theirs are all there is of light. 
We watch and they; nor we nor stars can rest. 


But by and by behind us comes the sun 

With day’s immortal gift: till then we run 
Watchful beneath the radiant stars, who say: 

‘“ They conquer night and death who conquer sin; 

‘* Watch all the while as one who means to win; 
‘Watch as we watch till hid in endless day.” 


ALBANIA. AND »THE -ALLIES. 


F anything could be more startling than the rapidity with which 
the Balkan League destroyed the Turkish Empire in Europe, 

it would be the ease with which the Western peoples have adjusted 
themselves to the miracle. There has been no larger territorial 
change, no bigger historical event in Europe since the resurrection 
of Italy, and even that change was in some respects less 
momentous. Italy did not step from barbarism to civilisation, nor 
cross the invisible frontier from Asia into Europe. She gained a 
new national Government, and added a Power to the Concert; but 
nothing was altered in her culture, her language, or the common 
happenings of her daily village life. The power of governments 
for good and evil is much the same in every European country. 
There would be no revolution in the daily round, no birth of a new 
habit of mind and sentiment, if a village should pass from Italy 
to Austria or France. A man would still know, in Dr. Johnson’s 
phrase, that when he sowed his crop he would also reap it. We 
were all aware, after Kumanovo and Liile Burgas, that our maps 
must be re-coloured, and our calculations of the Balance of Power 
readjusted. The war was not yet ended before German statesmen 
found in the new fact of the military efficiency of Southern Slavs 
an argument which presently set both Germany and France 
remodelling their armies. In these abstract terms we have faced 
the change. We know that when a year or two is out, Bulgaria, 
and even Servia and Greece, will figure with new and swollen totals 
in the statistics of our almanacs and year-books. But the really 
significant transformation is that the whole population of this broad 
region has acquired between last autumn and this springa new mind 
and anew morality. For the first time in six centuries the forbidden 
chimes will ring in the belfries of the church. For the first time 
since the Ottoman conquest, a man will reckon quite certainly on 
reaping what he sows. The wayfaring peasant will question no 
longer whether the man who approaches down the highway carries 
a revolver and a knife. Christian women will walk unescorted in 
the border towns, and peasants dare to build their cottages up the 
hillside and out on the plain, far beyond the crowded safety of the 
huddled village. It is already a memory that old men would die 
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of fear and children lose their reason among the horrors of 
rebellion and repression. The terror and injustice, the fierce revolt 
and the abject cringing will pass from a people’s life, and another 
generation will see the sons of the Macedonian serfs a race as 
gallant, as free, and as self-respecting as these Bulgarian soldiers 
who flung themselves on the forts of Adrianople with the courage 
of free men. Where yesterday even the young men could imagine 
no political issue, save the perennial question whether it is better 
to meet Turkish oppression by open revolt on the hillside, or by 
affected loyalty and hidden plotting in the village, the whole 
younger generation will turn to-morrow to the common problems 
of every European community—the organisation of the school, the 
reform of land tenure, and even the uplifting of the status of the 
women. The moral morass will take as much draining as the 
neglected countryside. There are villages which remember their 
last priest only because he was murdered, and their teacher because 
he was killed at the head of an insurgent band. In them the 
position of the peasants struggling under the Turkish harrow 
through long centuries without law or learning, and with but little 
aid from any educated caste of their own race, is one of abject moral 
degradation and abysmal poverty. But the change will come, as 
changes are apt to come in the Balkans with the swiftness of a 
people consciously marching to the future. The exiles who have 
acquired some degree of culture in Sofia or the United States will 
return to Macedonia. The Moslem landlord, usually a squatter 
whose title deeds were the rifles of his retainers, will either follow 
the crescent into Asia or become the harmless cultivator of his 
own demesne. The building of railways and roads will employ 
more hands than there are labourers. Everywhere the call will be 
for foreign capital to drain swamps, to install electric light around 
the cypresses and minarets, to develop the trade in maize and 
poppies and tobacco, to open the mines, and even to build 
factories where to-day the white waterfalls laugh unharnessed at 
the snows of Olympus. It will mean the end of much beauty with 
much cruelty. The sleepy grace of these half-Asiatic towns has 
been wakened already into flight by the Allies’ cannon. The 
muezzin will remind the faithful no more that prayer is better than 
sleep. The new towns will live without either. Before long the 
proletariat of Salonica will be asking whether Christian sweating 
is better than Turkish anarchy. Here, too, the curse of competing 
armies and navies will hamper the plough and burden the fisher- 
man’s boat. But for good and evil this population will have its 
destinies in its own hands, and in its schools and at the ballot-box 
will make its future in step with other European peoples. 

The solution of these Macedonian problems and the fateful 
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tangle of the future relation of the Allies to each other will furnish 
a spectacle of absorbing human interest, but for us in the West it 
will be a spectacle only. Unless the statesmen of the League were 
to falsify all their past record of wisdom and self-restraint by 
making war with each other for the division of their conquests, 
there will be no further occasion for the intervention of the Concert 
in the affairs of Macedonia and Thrace. Europe can give to Greece 
an island more or less, and adjust the financial settlement harshly 
or with liberality ; but these are but the fringes of a question which 
the people of the Balkans will settle for themselves. For us the 
practical issue is centred in Albania. Here only does it depend on 
the will of Europe, and not least of all upon the direction of British 
diplomacy, whether a new State shall come into being with the 
means and promise of an independent and progressive future. It 
is inevitable that the attitude of opinion in Western countries 
should be sceptical and even a little unfriendly. The general reader 
has rarely heard of the Albanians save in two contexts. He has 
read of them as a turbulent race which rose periodically against the 
Turks. That would not have damaged their good fame in his 
eyes if they had made common cause with the other races who have 
enjoyed the sympathy of Western Liberalism. But this para- 
doxical people, for all its contempt of the Turks and its impatience 
under Turkish rule, seemed always at a crisis to range itself with 
them against Slavs or Greeks when they in turn were in revolt. 
The same thing might indeed have been said, until this last amazing 
war, about Slavs and Greeks. In them, too, a racial particularism 
was always stronger than the hatred of the common foe, until the 
Young Turks achieved the miracle of provoking them into union. 
More unfortunate for the Albanians has been the fact that their 
northern clans are the last survival left in Europe of a barbarism 
which has changed nothing but its weapons since the dark ages. 
The same customs, the same blood-feuds, the same superstitions, 
the same folk-lore, the same high code of honour, and the same 
devastating predatory habits rule in these northern mountains 
to-day as a pilgrim might have witnessed on his way through them 
to the Crusades. They were all Catholic then; they are half 
Moslem now. But nothing is altered in their morals, their habits, 
and their mental outlook. To some travellers this was only 
a picturesque and romantic spectacle. Others dwelt rather on the 
suffering which the armed Albanians were allowed to inflict on the 
crushed and dwindling minority of Slavs. From whichever stand- 
point one regarded these primitive Albanians of the mountains, 
it was not easy for the reader who knew nothing of any other 
section of the race, to think of its future as a self-governing people 
with hope or even with interest. In two respects this attitude does 
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the Albanians a grave injustice. In the first place it involves a 
forgetting of the desperate plight from which the other Balkan 
peoples rose to liberty and civilisation. Liberty and the school- 
master can bridge even ten centuries in a single generation. The 
Servians must have been quite as barbarous when they achieved 
independence under their inspired swine-herd. The Greek brigand- 
patriots of the Byronic period were not merely as barbaric as the 
present-day Albanian hillmen. They actually were in many cases 
Albanians who made the Hellenic cause their own. The 
Montenegrins who have captured Scutari live, on the whole, 
on a rather lower level of civilisation than the Albanians within 
it, for whom they are preparing a future of subjection. But 
the chief error which this view of the Albanians involves is that 
it confounds the whole race with the tribes which inhabit the 
poorest and remotest valleys of- its northern mountains. An 
Englishman who had confounded the Scottish nation with the 
clans which followed Prince Charlie would have made no grosser 
error. The greater part of Albania is not more turbulent than 
Macedonia at its best, and much more settled than Macedonia at 
its worst. Despite the fact that there is not a mile of railway and 
hardly a decent road in all their country, the southern Albanians 
(Tosks) live probably on a rather higher level of culture and well- 
being than any save the most prosperous of the Slavs who were 
lately Turkish subjects. Nor would it be true to regard even the 
northern tribes as lawless. They have their own antique code, 
and, such as it is, they observe it. They owe their feudal chiefs 
a veneration and obedience which the Scottish Highlanders could 
not have bettered. Such a clan as the Catholic Mirdites, poor and 
primitive though it is, lives in its inaccessible fastnesses an orderly 
and peaceable life, in which honour, chastity, and honesty are 
more highly regarded than on the richer plains half-penetrated by 
European civilisation. These tribes, intractable to the Turks, will 
not be difficult to manage when their own chiefs are taking their 
share in a national government. The turbulence and the 
brigandage are a serious scourge only in the borderlands where 
Slavs are mixed with Albanians, and these have all been handed 
over to Servian rule. They will be a thorn in the side of Belgrade, 
but they will make no problem for the future Albanian State. 

A writer who desires to suggest that Albania, if fairly treated, 
may have a hopeful future before her, must first of all attempt to 
explain why a race, which he considers promising, has been so 
much slower in its development than the other Balkan peoples. 
What was their remoter past must be left to learned conjecture. 
Their language proves that they belong to the Indo-European 
family, and that they were probably rather nearer to the Italian 
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stock than to the Greek. They may have been the people whom the 
Greeks called Pelasgians. They may have formed one race with 
Alexander’s Macedonians. The Romans seem to have called them 
vaguely Illyrians, and in ancient as in modern times it was their 
fate, if they absorbed culture, to be identified with the race which 
taught them. They gave patriots to Greece and statesmen to the 
Porte, and won for their race an anonymous glory. It was in 
modern times, for the lack mainly of a national Church, that they 
failed to attain cohesion and a sense of racial unity. It is easy to 
explain why so much larger a proportion among them went over to 
Islam than among the Greeks and the Slavs. The landowning 
magnates among all the Balkan races became Moslem, for on no 
other terms could they retain their lands. But the structure of 
Greek and Slavonic society was not aristocratic or feudal. The 
magnate became a pervert, but the village community remained 
Christian. The Albanian beys or begs, on the other hand, had, 
and still have, a feudal prestige which often carried their retainers 
and clansmen with them in their apostacy. Another reason was 
that neither the Orthodox nor the Catholic Church had attempted 
before the Turkish conquest to bring Christianity to the Albanians 
in a homely dress. Both were alien Churches, using a foreign 
tongue and teaching a foreign patriotism. Through the worst 
night of Turkish despotism the Orthodox Church was, with all its 
worldliness and venality, the one national institution which the 
Christians possessed. It was their club, their school, their law 
court, their protection, the hearth of their spiritual and intellectual 
life. It kept alive the flame of Greek patriotism, and it sought to 
bring Slavs, Vlachs, and Albanians within the Greek fold. But 
it repressed any memory of Albanian nationality as sternly as it 
would have repressed an Arian heresy. It might indeed have 
succeeded in making Greeks of these less cultured races had it not 
committed the monkish fault of ignoring their women. It left them 
illiterate and unschooled, and the result was that even among the 
well-to-do and educated class, alike of Albanians and Slavs, the 
mother-tongue remained the language of the home. In Greek the 
men did business; in Greek they prayed; and in Greek they read 
their rare books. But in Albanian they loved and quarrelled and 
sang; in Albanian they courted their wives, taught their chidren, 
-and took counsel with their elders. The tenacity, and one must add 
the ignorance, of the women saved Albanian nationhood as it saved 
the Slavs. 

The Albanians were backward and hesitating in their affirmation 
of nationality, because they lacked the focus of organisation which 
Churches provided for all the other races. The Orthodox Church 
has been everywhere the active exponent of an Hellenic propaganda 
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since the Greek kingdom was created. The Bulgarians achieved 
nationality and competed successfully with Greeks and Servians 
only after Russia had favoured the creation of their schismatic 
Exarchist Church. All these extrinsic aids the Albanians lacked. 
Until recent years, with the exception of a few lonely pioneers, the 
Albanians who acquired a tincture of letters in a Greek school 
became ardent Phil-Hellenes. This was peculiarly unfortunate for 
the Albanian idea, because it is the Orthodox southern portion of 
Albania which is its least turbulent, its more civilised half, and 
the natural focus for any preaching of nationality. The new idea, 
when it came, found an original channel. Every other nationalist 
propaganda in the Balkans had based itself on religion. The 
Albanians, divided between Moslems, Orthodox, and Catholics, 
found in the cult of their neglected and persecuted language a bond 
of union and hope. Educated men, whose culture-language was 
French or Greek, worked at it, determined that this unknown and 
unlettered tongue should become through their scholarly labours 
a vehicle of civilised thought. Rude men, whose life had been 
before a simple round of sensual pleasures and barbarous excite- 
ments, turned to it as the symbol of their choice between brutality 
and refinement. A jolly Moslem landowner, living for display 
and rude indulgence, heightened by an occasional violence, would 
meet one of the missionaries of the new idea, acquire from him 
a few spelling-books and elementary histories, and experienced, as 
the new thought reached hiin, a species of emotional conversion. 
He began to conceive that Albania might have a place among the 
nations, and insensibly his whole attitude changed both towards 
his Turkish rulers and towards his Albanian neighbours of other 
creeds. The new idea was an inspiration, and it was also a leveller. 
Moslems of old aristocratic families would meet Christians of no 
station or birth on terms of equal comradeship. Before long the 
fellowship of prison united them, and, as always among a virile 
people, persecution only fostered the idea. Space fails me to tell 
of the romance of adventure in the lives of the early pioneers. The 
movement came fully into the open with the Young Turk revo- 
lution. For a few months there was liberty, and the patriots used 
it to gather money, to found clubs, to open schools, to start a print- 
ing press, to reduce the several competing alphabets to uniformity, 
and to project a normal college for the training of teachers who 
would, for the first time, give the Albanian youth the opportunity 
of an education through the medium of their mother-tongue. With 
what violence and trickery the Young Turks repressed this move- 
ment is familiar and recent history. It is worth recalling only as 
a reminder that even before the Concert resolved, for reasons of 
high policy, to create an Albania, there was an ardent, struggling 
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nationalist movement, which differed from similar Balkan efforts 
chiefly by its tolerance in matters of religion and its innocence in 
avoiding bloodshed. 

The obstacles which will face the new State are too serious to be 
minimised. ‘Too many of its men of position and influence have 
had their training in the corrupt school of Turkish politics. Abdul 
Hamid, in particular, treated the wilder chieftains as tame and 
favourite tigers, whom he left to prey on his troublesome herds 
of Slavs. The few men of education and culture who have studied 
abroad, or lived as exiles or emigrants in America or the Balkan 
States, have had no schooling in practical statesmanship. Much 
will depend on the wise choice of a governor. He should be, it 
seems to me, neither Moslem, Orthodox, nor Catholic, lest a 
court party should grow up around him with a religious basis, and 
a Swedish Prince would probably be the best possible candidate. 
Finance will be the first grave difficulty, and a generous loan or 
subsidy from Europe will be an indispensable condition of success. 
The country, if its frontiers are drawn on ample lines, is not 
without potential riches. It cannot support its own population 
to-day without the help of emigration and migratory labour. But 
with better cultivation and good roads there would probably be 
room for more than the whole of the Albanian race. There is coal, 
moreover, near Coritsa, and sulphur, copper and petroleum else- 
where. Buta decade will pass before a country so undeveloped and 
unschooled can hope to be self-supporting, to balance its budget, 
and to show in its wilder districts the beginnings of a civilised 
existence. In a country which has for good and evil a rooted 
aristocratic tradition, much will turn on personal factors which 
are to-day quite incalculable. If, for example, its young men of 
birth and wealth turn for leadership to such a man as the scholarly 
Faik Bey Konitza—a man whose fine culture and high ideals would 
adorn the public life of any country—the progress will be rapid 
and sure. A working and patriotic Court may do as much good 
as a frivolous and denationalised Court would do harm. The 
omens are hard to read with assurance. But one fear we may at 
once dismiss. It is only ignorance of the Albanians which has 
suggested that their religious divisions, and the numerical prepon- 
derance of Moslems among them is likely to retard their advance. 
Religion, one must admit, sits lightly on the Albanians. In the 
north Moslems and Catholics live on a footing of equality within 
the mixed clans. In the south there were until quite recently 
villages which made the best of both worlds. The same boy 
received two names, one Moslem and one Christian, and the women 
would visit the shrines of the saints in secret. To this day even in 
the north Moslems will enter a Christian church and light a candle 
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at the altar. It is probable indeed—and in this Albanians of all 
creeds concur—that large numbers of Albanian Moslems will return 
to Christianity with the final departure of the Turks. It will be 
interesting to see what are the fortunes of the new National Church 
which an ex-Orthodox priest, a man of attractive personality, trans- 
parent honesty, and rare intelligence, the Rev. Fan S. Noli, 
founded, first of all, among the emigrants in the United States. 
But to the present writer the really exciting religious question will 
be the future of the Bektashi sect. It is nominally Moslem, though 
strict Mohammedans have always accounted it heretical and almost 
seditious. It builds no mosques, and rejects ritual, but teaches 
in the brotherhoods attached to its monasteries a singularly 
tolerant and humane view of life. Mystical in its theology, and 
teaching to its adepts a secret esoteric doctrine, it is even whispered 
that it denies Mohammed. However this may be, no one who has 
met and talked with Bektashis (and the writer has known them both 
in Albania and in Crete) can have failed to note their gentleness, 
their toleration, and their simple idealism of thought. This sect 
is dominant among the Moslems of the south, and it is found also 
in some of the northern towns. If it has vitality and adaptability, 
it may throw off its thin Mohammedan veneer and develop under a 
neutral State some native habit of thought. In any event, even if 
it retains its slight Mohammedanism, none of its votaries will be 
vexed by the prejudices and prohibitions which make Islam, when 
it is orthodox and conventional, a barrier to freedom of thought. 
Nor have the women of Albania much to fear from the teachings of 
this Asiatic creed. The Albanians have never practised polygamy, 
nor mated with domestic slaves, and the seclusion of the harem is 
unknown outside the towns and the houses of the great magnates. 
A certain chivalry to women, an instinct of which the other Balkan 
races show no trace, is rooted in the traditions of this attractive and 
essentially European race. 

The future of Albania will rest with the Albanians themselves— 
provided the Powers first allot to them a territory compatible with 
economic independence. Some English Liberals are disposed to 
look askance at the Albanians because they have become in recent 
years the clients of Austrian diplomacy. It is an odd prejudice. 
No Gladstonian thought less of the Bulgarians because their State 
was a Russian creation. These same critics of the Albanians are 
the eager partisans of Montenegro, in spite of the fact that her 
dynasty has been by long tradition the feudatory and pensioner of 
the Russian Tsars. But no friend of liberty or the Albanians can 
wish that they should sink into the position of pensioners on 
Austrian bounty and tools of Austrian policy. That will in all 
probability be Albania’s fate if her frontiers are so drawn that her 
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richer plains, her more populous towns, her more civilised population 
is divided among the Allies, while there is left to her only a little 
territory of mountains inhabited by wild and impoverished clans- 
men. A State in that plight will accept subsidies and inevitably 
sell itself. It should be remembered in this connection that the 
naturally pro-Austrian element in Albania is the Catholic 
population of the north. It was a vital question for Austria to 
rescue Scutari for the new Albania, because Scutari is the Catholic 
metropolis and the seat of missionary schools which have done a 
work as beneficial for civilisation as it is serviceable to Austrian 
aims. Austria will make no such energetic effort to secure for 
Albania a generous frontier in the south, for the excellent reason 
that the southern Christians are Orthodox, and the dominant 
foreign influence Italian. Every gain to Albanian territory in the 
south is, in some sense, a counterpoise to a too-exclusive Austrian 
influence. 

There are two primary considerations to be weighed in 
considering whether one district or another ought to be included 
within the limits of Albania. Will its fate be happy if it is placed 
under the sway of one of the Allies? Is it necessary to the future 
well-being of the Albanian State? The answer to both questions 
will not always be the same. It was easy to make the decision in 
the case of Scutari. It is, as even the Russian official statement 
acknowledged, a purely Albanian town. The Montenegrins, 
moreover, who sought to annex it, are far from possessing a culture 
superior to that of the Albanians, and they proposed to exercise 
the rights of conquest in a spirit of predatory and reckless racial 
egoism. The concession has been dearly bought, for, by way of 
compensation, the Servians have been allowed to acquire the whole 
of the region which bears the question-begging name of Old Servia. 
It is historically a Servian land, and pathetic legends have made 
it emotionally the most precious part of the national heritage. But 
the plain modern fact is that throughout this region the majority of 
the population (with a past of rapine and conquest behind it) is 
to-day Albanian in the proportion, roughly, of two to one. Ipek, 
Djakova, Prisrend, Pristina, Mitrovitza, and Dibra—all of these 
are predominantly Albanian towns, and all of them have been 
assigned to Servia. It would be hard to say whether the Moslems 
(who were yesterday the ‘‘ upper dogs’’) or the Catholics (who 
think themselves members of a greater Church) are the more to be 
pitied for their subjection to their new Orthodox Slav rulers. The 
Servians, among their many attractive qualities, their artistic gifts, 
and their passionate patriotism, do not include the gifts of tolerance 
and sympathy which would make them wise rulers of an alien 
population. The case in the south is quite otherwise. The Greeks 
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have always possessed the magic and prestige of a superior culture. 
They know how to assimilate an alien and less advanced race. 
Their method is policy, and not the violent use of brutal force. 
They are, moreover, of the same Church as the Christian Albanians 
of the south. No one who knows both races would suggest that 
the annexation of Southern Albania to Greece would be for its 
population a hard or tragical fate. The well-to-do among the 
southern Christians are already in great measure Hellenised, and 
even the Moslems in many districts are often bi-lingual. But the 
fact remains that even among the Southern Albanian Christians 
the national idea has made great progress in recent years. The 
Moslems would to a man prefer to live under the Albanian flag, and 
they are the majority of the population. It is probable that a 
plébiscite, if it could be taken under honest conditions, would show 
over the whole region claimed by Greece a majority against her. 
The Moslems, the women and the peasantry, are nowhere 
Hellenised. Greek culture has naturally a great force of attraction, 
but a race which is forced to absorb its education through a foreign 
medium labours under a serious handicap, and Greek, with its 
pedantic divorce between the written and the spoken tongue, is of 
all languages the worst adapted for the schooling of an alien race. 
Greece will undoubtedly acquire Epirus and the city of Janina. 
A considerable population will thereby be lost to Albania which 
ought, on the whole, to belong to it on ethnological grounds. But 
if the future well-being of the Albanian State is at all to be weighed, 
it is essential that the country north of the River Calamas 
and as far east as Coritsa and Biglista should be included 
within its borders. The population here is Albanian 
almost without admixture. Here, too, the propaganda 
of the national idea has been active and _ self-sacrificing. 
But the main argument which the writer would urge is that this 
country, relatively fertile and wealthy, with its thriving and 
progressive towns and its beginnings of enterprise and culture. 
is essential to the future of the Albanian State. Greece will see 
herself enormously aggrandised. She will gain the genuinely 
Hellenic islands of Crete and the A2gean groups, lower Macedonia, 
and Albanian Epirus. She has no need of further acquisitions 
inhabited by a non-Hellenic race. What is vital to Albania would 
be a luxury to Greece. With Coritsa, Berat, and Argyrocastro, 
Albania can live and may even thrive. With them she will gain 
the enterprise that will fertilise her trade, the wealth that will 
balance her budget, the education that may direct her counsels. 
Without them she is doomed to poverty, ignorance, and 
dependence. There is at stake no large issue in world politics. 
But the world is not so rich that it can afford to see extinguished 
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the personality of any race. It may be said of the Albanians 
without fear of contradiction, that the reputation of no race in the 
Balkans stands with Europeans who have known them intimately 
at all so high. The Greeks have subtle intelligence. The 
Bulgarians have the power of steady work and disciplined courage. 
The fidelity of the Albanians, their chivalrous sense of honour, the 
fine instincts of a race which has never known the degradation of 
servitude—these are qualities no less valuable and much more rare. 
It is worth an experiment to ascertain whether these gifts, so con- 
spicuous in the individual, can avail to build up a nation with a 
character of its own. If fortune favours it and the Powers are 
kind, this gifted race may yet have something to add of value to 
the common stock of European culture. 


H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


PostscripT.—The fall of Scutari once more obliges the Concert 
to defend the whole of its work. Without Scutari it is not possible 
that Albania should exist as a civilised State at all. She has already 
lost all the other large towns to which she had a good claim— 
Jannina in the south, Djakova and Prisrend in the north. Scutari, 
with its relatively prosperous and educated population, its colleges, 
schools, and market, was the only big centre save Coritsa which 
remained. If, moreover, the Concert were to allow its unanimous 
decision that Scutari is Albanian to be set aside, it would be idle 
for it to attempt to legislate for any of the still unsettled problems 
of the war. One need not expect Servia and Greece to obey, where 
Montenegro had been allowed to defy. That would mean in detail 
that the Servians would remain at Elbasan, and the Greeks at 
Coritsa. Albania would have disappeared like a Balkan Poland. 
It can be only from ignorance of the local conditions that any 
Liberal can hesitate. Montenegro has to Scutari no claim save that 
of conquest. The place does not count one Servian inhabitant in 
thirty-five. The fact that for a short time in the Middle Ages 
the city did belong to the Servian principality of Zeta means about 
as much as the equally indisputable fact that Rouen once belonged 
to the Kings of England. It was Venitian for a much longer 
period. Nationality and the ideal of a Concert were once accepted 
as Liberal principles. Europe will have ceased to exist as a moral 
force if it fails to make good its will—H. N. B. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP IN LAND AND HOUSING. 


NE of the most striking features of our life at the present day, 
and one of ill-omen for England, is the constant emigration 
from the countryside, sometimes to the towns, sometimes to the 
colonies. The life-blood of the country is being steadily and 
surely impoverished, and unless some effort is made to enrich it 
again, the rural districts will be largely depopulated. The young 
and energetic men and women, who look forward to a new life, 
and seek an untried outlet for their energy, should be able to find 
what they require nearer home. Why does our most vigorous 
youth leave us? Are our legislators to confess themselves beaten 
by this problem? Are they to sit down and declare that no power 
can stem such a stream? ‘The matter is too serious and too urgent 
for party treatment : we must search out the disorder and apply the 
remedy. 

Undoubtedly, one of the chief causes of this restlessness, this 
craving for a new life in a new land, arises from lack of 
independence in the village. This in turn is the main cause of the 
rural labourer’s poverty. He and his fellows live in cottages, the 
control of these is in the hands of the employers. If this were not the 
case, the men would long ago have followed the example of their 
fellow-workmen in the towns, and secured by combination the right 
to a living wage. Again, it cannot be denied that the 
labourer in days gone by, ere England’s griefs began, had definite 
rights in the land, and these rights stood as a bulwark between 
him and unemployment; nowadays, he is entirely dependent 
on a weekly wage, and has lost what Adam Smith described as the 
comfortable hope of bettering his condition. If we wish to 
establish a happy and contented community, we are faced by a 
two-fold problem; we must first infuse into those who live on the 
land some hope of freedom from the shackles which prevent them 
bettering their condition, and secondly, we must attract to 
the land, from outside, communities of independent and self- 
reliant workmen. 

With these ends in view, Rural Co-partnership Housing was 
tried as a remedy. The principle of Co-partnership, as applied to 
housing, originated in England, but the first societies dealt only 
with the towns. Their success suggested that something might 
be done for Rural Housing by the same methods. Accordingly, 
the Rural Co-partnership Housing Association (now the Rural 
Co-partnership Housing and Land Council) was formed in April 
1911, to undertake the task of applying the principle of Co- 
partnership to rural conditions. 
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The Association labours as a missionary, and its business is to 
instruct the local societies, to help them through the difficulties of 
formation, and to steer them safely past the initial troubles of 
registration and the like. For such societies as the Association 
approves, an investment trust is formed, and financial help and 
advice is freely and judiciously given. 

Many problems present themselves for solution. There is 
considerable financial difficulty, because the cottages are all of 
such low rental that there is little money for investment, whereas 
in urban societies, with houses at rents varying from 5s. a week to 
4150 a year, there is at once available for investment a 
comparatively large sum from the tenant members. Again, in the 
country districts, it has been found desirable to let land with the 
cottages. Almost all the rural societies arrange that their members 
may hold anything from a rood or so, up to what is practically a 
small holding. 

These, then, are the matters which the Society has to face, 
and they show how the urban and the rural problems differ. The 
special divergences are met by special methods. Where there is 
a demand for cottages (and land), and where private enterprise is 
not meeting the demand, a Rural Co-partnership Housing Society 
is established in the district, and obtains an option on some suitable 
land. Up to the present the lead in the formation of such a society 
has been taken by persons other than the prospective tenants, but 
as time goes on, doubtless the tenant members themselves will 
take the initiative. The Society secures the names of those willing 
to rent the cottages when they are built, and forms then a tenants’ 
committee. As the profit is limited to five per cent., the Society 
is registered as a Public Utility Society, and thus is able to borrow 
two-thirds of the total value of the land and houses from the Public 
Works Loan Board at a rate of 3¢ per cent. The remaining third 
is obtained by the issue of shares to the co-partners. These are 
composed of two classes, tenant members and ‘“‘ non-resident ’”’ 
members, the latter term being used to designate members of the 
public who invest in these schemes. Each tenant member usually 
takes up three £1 shares in respect of his occupancy of a house, 
and one £1 share for each acre, or part of an acre, of land. To 
meet rural requirements the tenant is allowed to pay for these by 
instalments. Asa rule, he makes a preliminary payment of 5s., 
and pays the remainder at the rate of a penny a week per share 
with the rent. In certain cases, where very low wages prevail, 
an arrangement may be made whereby the tenant pays for his 
shares consecutively. He can increase his investment at any time, 
so that he can, if he likes, realise annually a sum equivalent to his 
rent. Though he cannot buy his house, he can “* buy his rent.” 
The affairs of a society are controlled by a Board of Management, 
elected annually by the members, and all members have a vote for 
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each fully paid-up share, and are eligible for election to this Board. 
There is also a Tenants’ Committee (three members, elected 
annually) which has a right to confer with the Board of 
Management on all matters concerning the interests of the tenants ; 
for instance, the Committee can refuse an applicant who might not 
prove a good neighbour. The working of such a Society is well 
illustrated by the case of Datchet. Here, a number of allotment 
holders were in danger of losing their allotments, owing to the 
land being put into the market. The Parish Council, under 
existing legislation, could propose nothing acceptable to them. A 
Rural Co-partnership Society was formed, and bought thirty acres 
of the land. On this the Society planned to erect twenty-eight 
cottages, most of which are now completed and occupied, at rents 
of 4s. 3d., 5s. 3d., and 6s. 3d. a week. More cottages were 
subscribed for than could be allotted; the tenants include rivermen 
and railway workers, as well as agriculturists. The land let with 
the cottages varies from a few rods to over an acre, and in addition 
to the occupants of the cottages there are some seventy allotment 
holders. 

In these schemes the capitalist and the labourer are of the greatest 
mutual service. The non-resident capitalist receives a fair interest 
for his money, with the added satisfaction that his investment is 
productive of the health which comes from good housing. The 
resident workman gets security of tenure which he can pass on to 
his family, and the right of building up property in the shares of 
his society. He has also this advantage, that if he wishes to leave 
the neighbourhood, owing to change of employment or for any 
other reason, he can do so without loss, for he is able to withdraw or 
transfer the amount he has paid in, with any interest that may be 
due. This is a great improvement on the ordinary building 
societies’ methods, which often result in saddling the workman 
with a house which he cannot sell, and consequently labour 
is rendered immobile. He has yet another advantage over 
the investor in the ordinary building society, inasmuch as the 
Rural Co-partnership Societies provide land as well as houses. At 
Datchet, as we have said, the Society has not only erected twenty- 
eight houses, but provided thirty acres of land; at Otford, in Kent, 
there are twenty houses and 160 acres of land; at Petersfield there 
are eighteen houses and thirty-three acres of land; at Somersham, 
in Huntingdonshire, there are twenty houses and seventeen acres 
of land; and at Hadleigh there are twelve houses and seven and 
a-half acres of land. 

The most difficult problem to overcome is, of course, the 
provision for due return on capital, without which there can be no 
hope of extending the societies. It is necessary, therefore, to pay 
4; per cent. net profit after paying for repairs, sinking fund, 
insurance, &c., and the lowest rent it has hitherto been found 
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possible to charge is 4s. a week, inclusive of rates. To let even 
at such a rent, the most rigid economy is required. In Somersham, 
where one of the societies has erected what are probably the 
cheapest pair of brick cottages that have as yet been built in 
England, it has not been found possible to charge less than four 
shillings. The total cost of the pair works out at £232, inclusive 
of all extras, pumps, paths, fencing, gates, and fees for plans and 
supervision. The accommodation is ample; it consists of a living- 
room, 12 ft. by 12 ft.; scullery, 8 ft. by 7 ft.; pantry, 6 ft. by 3 ft.; 
and three bedrooms, the largest of which is 12 ft. by 12 ft., and the 
smallest 103 ft. by 8} ft. One of the bedrooms is on the ground 
floor, and can be used as a parlour. 

The method adopted for keeping the cost low is of considerable 
interest. After standardised plans for cottages had been sent out 
from headquarters to the local builders, and had failed to bring in 
a low enough estimate, another course was tried. Instead of 
imposing the standardised cottage, it was determined to follow the 
custom of the country as far as possible; with this end in view, the 
cottages in the district were inspected, and the most suitable pair 
taken as a model. Enquiry as to cost and building was made, and 
several changes in the plans were adopted, effecting improvements, 
without too great disturbance of the local builders’ methods. For 
example, the roofs were tiled instead of slated, thereby giving a 
warmer appearance ; casements were substituted for sash windows; 
improvements were made in ventilation, and standard requirements 
of strength and cubic space were obtained. No architect was 
employed, but a local man acted as supervisor. As an inducement 
to keep the price of cottages low, it was agreed that the supervisor 
should receive a fixed fee instead of the usual percentage, and 
provision was made that he should get increased fees, in proportion 
if he was able to lessen the cost. 

The Council has also experimented with concrete as a material. 
There were exceptional expenses owing to the fact that this was a 
new venture, but it was found that a 4$inch wall of reinforced 
concrete is strong enough for a two-storeyed building, and this 
knowledge will be useful in the future. 

Obsolete bye-laws have always been a hindrance to the cottage- 
builder, and though the model rural bye-laws issued by the Local 
Government Board are a great help to housing societies, there is 
some likelihood that Rural District Councils will in many places 
use their power of part adoption of urban bye-laws. In such cases 
it may well happen that there will be the old demand for a certain 
height of room, instead of insistence on the equally effective but 
much cheaper floor area and cubic space. Or a society might be 
required to make the regulation width of roads to their cottages, 
and thus entail great expense for making and upkeep, when a much 
narrower track would be all that was necessary. But the greatest 
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difficulty in the path of Rural Co-partnership Housing is financial. 
The Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909 only allows two- 
thirds of the value of houses and land to be advanced to Societies of 
Public Utility, and to expect working men to supply the remaining 
one-third of the cost in cash is to expect the impossible. The Act, 
therefore, is inoperative in those districts where there are no well- 
to-do residents able and willing to invest the balance of capital 
required. The Council has for this reason proposed that the Act 
shall be amended, so that under certain conditions Public Utility 
Societies should be able to borrow four-fifths of the value of the 
property from the Public Works Loan Commissioners. And they 
proposed that the loans should be for sixty years, instead of forty, at 
the same rate of interest. The security is ample, as cottage 
property does not fluctuate in value to the same extent that urban 
property does. But when amendments to this effect were moved 
in Grand Committee to the Boscawen Bill of last year, the Local 
Government Board took up an attitude of resolute opposition. It 
would also immensely facilitate Co-partnership Housing if District 
Councils had the power of investing in co-partnership societies ; 
such a power as they have had for many years in Germany. At 
present there is in this country only a very limited public for such 
investment, and cottage schemes in some districts are held up 
owing to the impossibility of getting the outstanding third. The 
scheme at Datchet received £6,000 from the State, but was held 
up for a long time before the other £3,000 could be raised. 
Schemes of housing are thus delayed for reasons which have 
nothing to do with the housing problem. The proposal previously 
outlined is a sound proposal, since District Councils, on the 
security of the rates, could borrow at a low rate of interest, and as 
they would receive four per cent. from the Society, there would be 
a small profit on the transaction. There is, even in England, 
precedent for such a course; by the Light Railways Act, local 
authorities are allowed to grant loans to private societies engaged 
in work that is of public service, and the Local Government Board 
has promised to consider the proposal as applied to housing. 
Incidentally, the system would obviate a complicated and 
expensive system of accounts. 

While Mr. Burns holds up his hands in horror at the idea of the 
State advancing four-fifths of the purchase money to Public Utility 
Societies, in Belgium the State advances nine-tenths of the 
purchase money to individuals or co-operative societies which wish 
to purchase houses. Since 1889 it has pursued with the greatest 
success this policy of providing cheap money, which puts every 
working man in the position of owning, not only a house, but a 
piece of land as well. The treatment of societies like the Rural 
Co-partnership Housing and Land Council, which are working 
together honestly and whole-heartedly to check this rural 
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depopulation, fills one with despair, and is proof of the narrow 
groove in which parties move whenever problems of land and 
housing are discussed. But Rural Co-partnership Housing 
provides a middle way between party lines. It steers clear of 
individual purchase of freehold on the one hand, and leasehold or 
the ordinary unsecured tenancy on the other. In any case, the 
former is out of the reach of the wage-earner, and the latter provides 
no incentive for the tenant to take an interest in his home. The 
method I have described not only gives security of tenure, and 
thus stimulates interest in what is virtually a possession, but by 
means of the Tenants’ Committee it combines neighbours into a 
social entity, with common interests in the prosperity of their 
common possession. 

Co-partnership Housing is a system which has been tried and 
has proved successful in a sufficient number of cases all over the 
country and in varying conditions. It has far exceeded the hopes 
of its promoters, and it ig now certain that the plan could be 
successfully applied in every corner of England. Sufficient 
experience has been gained to allow the central organisation 
definitely to assert that in a couple of years they could cover the 
land with these local societies, and this without any difficulty. 
As it is, great interest has already been created in the work, and 
universal demands are being made upon the central office for help 
in the exploitation of new districts. This is being done as fast as 
the means permit, but necessarily the finances at the disposal 
of the central organisation do not allow it to cope with the 
work on a national scale. Apparently, Mr. Burns, while 
condemning State grants for housing purposes, is equally 
unwilling to encourage these public utility societies by 
concessions of larger loans for longer periods than are at present 
legal. The Levites of the Local Government Board have not only 
passed by upon the other side, but they have hampered those who 
were prepared to give assistance. It is difficult to understand this 
attitude, for there is here no question of charity rents, or of out- 
relief in bricks and mortar. Moreover, these concessions and 
encouragements have for many years been given to similar 
societies upon the Continent, and the results have been particularly 
beneficial, especially in Belgium, which, alone of all European 
countries, has a settled and happy population upon the land. The 
needs of our people as to proper housing are so urgent that the 
situation demands a comprehensive and statesmanlike policy, 
touched with sympathy and understanding; and the least we can 
do is to foster and encourage those societies which are earnestly 
and conscientiously attempting to solve the problem. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING IN INDIA. 


2 E who would bring back the wealth of the Indies,”’ said the 

old Spanish proverb, ‘‘ must take the wealth of the Indies 
‘‘with him.’? I went to India with so little of the necessary 
equipment, that I cannot hope to present any very valuable gains. 
I do not know Sanscrit, and without that it is not possible to get 
into the depths of the Indian mind. The Vedas and the Upanishads, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, have directed, shaped, and 
coloured the whole thought, theory of life, religious practice of the 
peninsula. That ancient Aryan lore is still the most living fact in 
India. The learned consciously, and the unlearned unconsciously, 
feel a pride in the intellectual origin of their race. There at the 
beginning was the Truth; if they do not grasp it and live by it, they 
can at any time return to it; and meanwhile it is an inheritance 
which sets them at the head of the human race. With a pride 
which, though clothed in humility, is colossal, and a confidence 
which is based, not on a knowledge of the literature, but only on 
the knowledge that it is there, India regards with a sincere surprise 
and compassion the bustling approaches of Western life. It is his 
ignorance of Sanscrit—the language which underlies the languages, 
the thought which underlies the thought, of India to-day, that 
makes the ordinary Englishman so misleading a judge of Indian 
ideas. I am at least aware of my ignorance. Then, I do not even 
speak the vernaculars. 

But there are certain things which at the present moment and in 
the present situation become clear to a visitor. Some of these 
things it may be worth while to record. 

1. The efficiency, the value, the beneficence of the British Raj.— 
This was undoubtedly the point on which my view underwent the 
most complete revolution. I had read so much against our 
government of India, the selfishness, the scorn, the blindness, of 
the rulers, the oppression and extortion of the rule, that I was 
totally unprepared for the facts which continued to confront me 
from the first to my last day in India. 

The hand of the Government in India is singularly light, but 
absolutely ubiquitous. It has drawn the scattered Provinces and 
States into a unity which is more real and harmonious than the 
unity of the British Isles. There is no Ulster in India. There is 
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not even an Ireland in India. Everywhere the railways and the 
post, the judicial and military machinery, and the English 
language are constantly operating to make the Indian Empire one. 
A letter goes for a halfpenny from Peshawur to Colombo, or from 
Karachi to Rangoon. The railways are so cheap and so efficient 
that the people are always travelling. The third-class carriages 
crammed with their picturesque occupants, or the travellers 
camping out on the platforms and in the purlieus of the stations, 
with bedding, cooking utensils, and hookahs, represent the 
circulation of the blood in this great political organism. The races, 
castes, religions, are blending. When you can travel a hundred 
miles for 1s. 4d., even the vast distances and comparative slowness 
of the trains cannot prevent the mingling and the fusion which 
make an effective nation. All over this great area there is an efficient 
administration. In each district the Commissioner, the collector, 
the civil surgeon look after the order, the health, the well-being of 
the community. In the six hundred native States, Residents 
representing the Government exercise a wise and unostentatious 
supervision over the Nizam, Gaekwar, Maharajah, or Nawab of the 
State. Justice is so even and so available that the people are 
encouraged to indulge in lawsuits as a pastime. And the army of 
Vakils (pleaders) in every city is a witness to the passion of the 
people for the law. There is an extraordinary confidence in the 
impartiality of the judge. Happily, judges even of the High Courts 
are often Indians. But it will not be disputed that the standards 
of probity and incorruptibility have been set by the British 
Commissioners and Judges. And if the British Raj were removed, 
few can be sanguine enough to believe that this greatest national 
boon, the equal administration of law, could be maintained. If 
the police is not as effective as the judiciary, it is only because there 
is not yet in the Indian population a large enough number of 
incorruptible men to man the force. That weakness dogs, 
as we shall see, Indian administration and Indian life everywhere. 
But the British Government sets an example, unique in the East, 
of the honest attempt to deal fairly with all classes and all interests. 

But the Government is not content with such services as 
governments in the West usually render. It assumes a more 
paternal character. It seems to realise the peculiar helplessness of 
the vast masses of people, illiterate, steeped in prejudice and 
superstition, and unable to secure their own interests by the 
primitive machinery of the village community. The Government 
of India sets about the task of maintaining the health and saving 
the lives of people who are indifferent to life and absolutely ignorant 
of the conditions of health. In the West the Government contents 
itself with providing facilities for its citizens, so far as they demand 
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them, but the British administration in India is far more positive 
and aggressive. The Indian Medical Service is a highly developed 
department of the State, with a singularly capable and broad- 
minded doctor, Sir Pardy Lukis, at the head of it. The whole 
country is mapped out into districts.. The civil surgeon is placed 
in the district by the Government; and though it is not possible to 
reach all the millions of the villages, medical help is put within 
call, and, what is better, the I.M.S. is constantly in consultation 
to fight the plagues of India—small-pox, cholera, malarial fever, 
tuberculosis, and the bubonic plague, which is still endemic in 
many parts of the peninsula. With extraordinary patience and 
beneficence these medical officers seek to overcome prejudice, and 
to induce the people to be saved from disease. Suspicions, especially 
the wild rumour that the Government promotes the diseases which 
it is combating, in order to reduce population, have to be allayed. 
It is a slow process to win the confidence of the people. And, 
unfortunately, the difficulty is increased by the corruption of the 
subordinates who must be in the service. These underlings cannot 
resist exacting blackmail from patients in Government hospitals 
and dispensaries; and this brings the well-meant efforts of the 
doctors themselves into discredit. That is the gangrene of Indian 
life, of which I shall speak presently ; the hungry hope of baksheesh 
is the disease of the people. The foundations of probity and 
incorruptibility in the public service are being slowly laid; but the 
task is unexpectedly difficult, as we shall see. 

In more than one place, as, for instance, at Patna, the 
Government is trying to help the cultivators, who form the vast 
majority of the Indian population, by exhibiting and teaching 
improved methods of agriculture. The conservative instincts that 
have to be overcome are enormous. The uncertainty of the rains 
makes famine always within the bounds of possibility. But with 
amazing patience, by irrigation, by education, and by all other 
means at its disposal, the Government is trying to raise the mass of 
the people above the line of starvation. The only taxes paid by the 
ryots are the rent of the land and the salt tax. The narrowness of 
the margin in the household budget betrays the people into debt. 
And the Government’s new scheme of agricultural banks is 
designed to rescue the debtors from the pitiless hands of usurers. 

The education of so vast a population might seem to be beyond 
the powers of any Government. But schools and colleges, for both 
sexes, are being rapidly multiplied. Mr. Gokhale, the most 
enlightened member of the Legislative Council that India has yet 
developed, advocates universal compulsory education. But that 
great goal cannot be reached at a bound. Meanwhile, in Baroda, 
the Gaekwar, a most enlightened and progressive ruler, has set the 
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Government an example by establishing compulsory education in 
his own State, containing a population of two millions. But it is 
easier to do this on paper than in fact. Teachers are wanting, and 
the popular demand for education is so faint that the vis inertie 
may paralyse the wisest efforts of governors. 

Speaking of Baroda, the native State which exhibits the most 
amazing signs of activity and progress, one might imagine that 
the people would prefer their native governments to the direct 
administration of the Indian Government. But so far as information 
can be obtained, this does not seem to be the case. In well-governed 
States, like Baroda or Mysore, the people are contented, but it is 
said that the corruption of officials ig so much worse than 
under the di.ect British rule, that the people would gladly sacrifice 
their patriotism to their security from exaction and peculation. But 
that is not quite the right way of putting it; rather, an Indian 
patriotism is growing up; the people begin to take a pride in the 
country as a whole, just as at home national prevails over country 
patriotism. They dimly perceive the advantages of the British Raj, 
which theoretically they might oppose; the justice, the security of 
life and property, the health, the education, which come to them 
from their rulers, conciliate their minds if not their affections. It is 
probable that the native States, apart from their governors, are more 
disposed to be merged in the general administration of India, than 
India is disposed to shake off the British rule. There are 
malcontents, no doubt, but India as a whole is not malcontent. 
I addressed a coppersmith caste in Almora, which had a 
sort of night school for mutual improvement; and the first 
object of the school was to realise the great benefits which come to 
India through the British rule. The popularity of the King and 
Queen since their visit is amazing. Their portraits are everywhere, 
even in the idol shops, and their names are always received with 
genuine enthusiasm. . 

I am convinced that the I.C.S. has established a tradition of 
sound, disinterested, and beneficent administration. Of it, as of 
Henry Lawrence, if its epitaph came to be written, it might be said: 
‘* Tt tried to do its duty.’’ There are inevitably in so large a body 
of men some who are inferior, with bad tempers, low motives, and 
defective sympathies; but even these are dominated by the spirit 
of the whole administration. Just as in bad governments the good 
individual is frustrated by the bad spirit, so in the Indian 
Government the bad individual is dominated by the good spirit. 

It is a spectacle which may well occasion amazement, and fill 
Englishmen with a certain pride in their country and their race, 
this large body of men, in the civil and the military service of India, 
doggedly governing India for her good, reticent, proudly reticent 
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in face of criticism and calumny, content to do the day’s work 
without immediate recognition, not defending or excusing 
themselves, but simply plodding on, until they retire and leave 
their work to similar successors. The great names, Lawrence, 
Dalhousie, Ripon, Curzon, attract the attention of the public at 
home. But the great work is done by a crowd of men whose names 
are never heard; they leave England and live in the cruel climate 
of India all through the active years of their lives; they part from 
children and wives, and undergo many of the hardships of 
missionaries—and indeed they are missionaries; they are conveying 
to India the fruits of Western enterprise and progress, sharing with 
that dim Eastern population the light, the law, the opportunities, 
the privileges of the West. 

Our mission in India is largely accomplished by the Government 
of India; efficient, merciful, and ‘essentially Christian. Nor do I 
think that India would resent it if the Governors, local and 
Imperial, were more frank in declaring their own Christianity. In 
their fear of seeming partial to Christians, they err on the other 
side, and give to the native Christian Church a feeling that it is 
outside the consideration of Government. The administration is so 
essentially Christian, so much the product of Christian ideas and 
methods, that I think the administrators might without offence be 
Christians too, and fearlessly show it. 

2. The extent, diversity, and effect of Missionary enterprise in 
India.—It is most impressive to travel from end to end, and from 
side to side of the country, and to find everywhere the stations and 
outposts of the missionary army. There are 5,200 Protestant 
missionaries in the country; the Roman Catholic force is larger 
still. Christianity is in India calmly, persistently expecting the 
conversion of the whole population to the Faith, which, coming 
from the East, has been the making of the West. 

Before my visit I had no idea of the way in which the missionary 
force occupies India. An unusual opportunity occurred to me 
for reviewing it, for estimating its character, its projects, its 
achievements, as well as its hopes. Dr. Mott was travelling from 
South to North, from East to West, in pursuance of the policy of 
the Continuation Committee of the 1910 Edinburgh Missionary 
Conference. In six provincial centres he was able to convene the 
representatives of all the Missionary Societies at work on the field, 
and in a three days’ Conference to review what was being done, 
and what ought to be done. At the end of December the elected 
delegates of the six Conferences met at Calcutta, and these fifty-five 
representatives of the missionary forces in India reached certain 
conclusions and formulated plans for the unification and efficiency 
of the work in the future. I was able to be present at four of these 
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memorable Conferences. I think, therefore, that I have, as it 
were, seen the missionary army in India more thoroughly than the 
ordinary traveller in a cold season can hope to do. I have also 
visited sixteen or seventeen centres, and seen the work, at close 
quarters, of most of the Societies. This has enabled me to test 
practically what was said in the Conferences. My impression is 
that the whole force of 5,000 missionaries is seeking more and more 
to act as one, to adopt a policy of mutual support, to avoid friction, 
and to manifest the unity which our Lord desired as the mark of 
His disciples. 

In all the Churches and Societies the methods, the difficulties, 
the encouragements, the hopes, are practically the same. 
Everywhere evangelisation in the villages and in the bazaars of 
the cities is carried on. But everywhere the main strength is 
thrown into more concentrative work, educational and medical. 
Elementary schools for girls and boys, high schools for girls, 
schools and colleges for boys and young men, are the order of the 
day. In cases where there are only Government schools and 
colleges, the Christian work is done in hostels, where the students 
live. In this way a great amount of Christian instruction is blended 
with the Western education which India is receiving. The definite 
results in the way of actual conversions are surprisingly small, and 
we at home are apt to be discouraged. But the missionary workers 
are not discouraged; they are aware that the results, which 
cannot be tabulated, are far-reaching; they are conscious of a 
transformation which is taking place in Indian life, and they know 
that their long, patient educational work is the main cause. The 
students from missionary schools and colleges, even though they 
are not converted, are revolutionising Indian ideas and practices; 
as a result, Hinduism and Mohammedanism are undergoing a 
subtle, but very obvious, conversion. 

The same result follows from the medical work. The Christian 
care bestowed on lepers, the blind, the deaf and dumb, is an 
amazing object-lesson. Hinduism regards these sufferers as 
banned by the gods; it is forced now to see a God who gathers them 
in, loves and saves, if He does not heal, them. I have seen the 
patients assembled in the waiting-room of the hospitals, a forlorn 
and suffering company, drinking in the story of the Divine Love, 
which, seeking their souls, desires also to benefit their bodies. It 
is true that many patients who hear the Gospel in the hospitals 
become Christians—it is a direct converting agency; but the 
hospitals are converting the very thought of India. Hindus, 
Mohammedans, Parsees, are now eager to found hospitals. The 
Healer has won these other sheep to adopt for the first time His 
methods. 
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But the educational and medical work is not all. In every part 
of India there are mass movements among the sixty millions of - 
out-castes. The pariahs and puliyar of Travancore, the Telegus, 
the tribes of Assam and of the North-West, grasping the 
thought that Christianity cares for them, while Hinduism has 
despised them, are eager to embrace Christianity with an almost 
embarrassing eagerness. 

There are some who think that the missionary forces should be 
mobilised to deal with these mass movements, and to gather in 
effectively those who are for the moment eager to enter the fold. 
It might be worth while for a few years to leave the barren fields, 
in order to reap the fields that are white to harvest, and afterwards 
to return to the barren fields, with the sheaves, and perhaps fresh 
reapers, won in the in-gathering. But whether this policy be 
adopted or not, let the Church at home realise what her missionaries 
are actually accomplishing in India. Conversions are few. 
Hinduism and Mohammedanism stand with their walls unbreached 
and impregnable. They are strong to prevent conversions; though 
under the British rule they cannot make away with the missionaries, 
they can, and do, make away with the converts. If 
it were better understood at home that a Hindu or 
a Mohammedan literally takes his life in his hands if he 
confesses Christ, we should cease to criticise the paucity of 
conversions. But while those ramparts remain impregnable, a 
solvent spirit has penetrated them, and is rapidly changing their 
once stout-hearted defenders. The efforts of Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism to adopt Christian methods, and to show that 
Christian truths are to be found in their respective systems, are a 
significant confession. A young Cambridge man, in the 
government service of a native State, told me that while it would 
be better for India to become Christian, what he and his like were 
trying to do was to introduce Christian ideas into their old religions. 
Modern Hinduism has discovered the Bagavad-Gita, and has made 
it into a New Testament. The idea is to show that Krishna, 
revealing himself to Arjuna on the legendary battlefield of 
Kurukshetra as the invisible and infinite Brahma, renders 
unnecessary for Hindus the belief in Christ as the Incarnate Son of 
God. Indians do not distinguish between ideas and facts, between 
speculation and history. Hinduism is searching its sacred writings 
to find ideas and sayings sufficiently like the truths of Christianity 
to inoculate itself against the religion which it fears may be taking 
possession of the country. The missionary body is present in 
India, working for the good of the people, presenting the Christian 
ideals of character and conduct, introducing the first elements of 
social service, municipal efficiency, philanthropic activity. This 
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scattered body of Western Christians is widely recognised by 
Indians as a beneficent and progressive element in Hindu life. No 
Indian patriot would wish it removed. It is a Light that shines, a 
city set on the hill, a salt which preserves. And notwithstanding 
the manifold discouragements, it must always hear its Lord’s word: 
“Fear not, little flock, it is your Father’s pleasure to give you 
““the Kingdom.’? There is a widespread conviction among 
missionaries that the present work of undermining, or leavening, 
is preparatory. Before long there will be a landslide. Not by 
individual conversions, but by a great national movement, India 
will recognise in Christ her one hope of unity and salvation, and a 
nation will be born in a day. 

3. But here I pause to speak for a moment of the subtle charm of 
the Indian people, which can only be understood by close contact 
with them. There are some characteristics which are common to 
the whole peninsula; and these are so attractive and interesting 
that I do not wonder if some people hesitate to push the work of 
conversion to Christianity. Indians are always more picturesque, 
and in some respects distinctly better, than the nations which have 
hitherto accepted Christianity. It is perhaps a mark of British 
modesty that a large number of Christians in India prefer the 
Indian to their fellow Christians, and an unconverted to a converted 
Indian. Superficially, at least, the Hindu and Mohammedan are 
much more interesting, more polite, more charming than the 
British Christian with his exact clothing, his clean linen, his stiff 
manners, and astonishing want of something to say. And it may 
be freely asserted that no Indian looks the better for adopting 
European dress and manners. Boots preserve the feet from snake 
bites, and trousers are an admitted sign of advancing culture. The 
topee is a better protection from the sun, and gloves have their 
value in cold weather. But an Indian in boots, trousers, a topee, 
and gloves is a lamentable spectacle; and an Indian woman who 
has exchanged the sari and chuddah for a hat and coat has assuredly 
fallen from grace. 

The Indian population, in town and country, might seem to exist 
in order to please the artistic eye. The bright colours which 
everyone loves never seem gaudy in the Indian sun. They never 
seem to clash with one another. A chance group of men, seated on 
their heels in a conclave by the wayside, or the women that happen 
to be at the well for water, will inevitably form a beautiful study in 
red, terra-cotta, yellow, blue, salmon colour, or flower sprigs, on 
suit or sari. The brasen vessels, on the heads of the women, or 
the huge hookahs in the hands of the men, will complete the picture. 
The tiny children are allowed to run about the streets even of a 
large city with no other dress than a necklace; and the little 
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chocolate bodies, with the shy looks, and the brilliant eyes, are 
more beautiful than the birds or the animals, which swarm in every 
field and tree. When the children are clothed, they lose nothing of 
their charm, so rich are the colours, so instinctive is the sense of 
beauty. Their eager salaams greet the passer-by at every corner. 
‘The coolie women, with their silver bangles, their red saris girded 
about the body, and the burden balanced on their heads, are so 
shapely, and walk with such a grace, that one can hardly think of 
the labour as degrading which makes the workers so beautiful to 
look at. The men, even though they may be physically powerful, 
are soft and supple in their movements. They sit easily on their 
haunches, and write, or do their work, on the floor. They seem 
crouched up like penguins; but they rise easily, tall, and slim, and 
Straight. The bare feet and the restrained manner invest them 
with a silent dignity, which is a curious contrast to the lurch, or 
the swagger, or the lounge of the European. Indian custom allows 
men to go naked but for a loin-cloth. Even in a railway station 
they perform their ablutions at the tap provided for the purpose, 
with unhindered views of their shapely forms, and brown or tawny 
skins. They seem to blend with nature, just as the animals do, the 
ubiquitous rat-squirrels, or the minahs and the wagtails. Mankind 
does not seem an alien or intruder on the planet, but a necessary 
part of it, acquiescing in it, and not making any great effort to 
alter it. 

Thus humanity becomes singularly agreeable to look at, and 
move through. Dark, liquid eyes look at you, curious but not 
impertinent; the quiet forms slide out of your way, like lizards or 
snakes. Their motion as they go or come is like that of leopards 
or antelopes. Courtesy of manner is an ingrained habit. Men 
rise from the ground as you pass. They salute you by putting the 
right hand before the face and bowing to the waist. The words 
used may bea little effusive and overdone. ‘‘ Is mustard wanted? ” 
you ask the butler. ‘‘ Mustard is necessary, O cherisher of the 
“* poor,’ he replies. But every tone and gesture in the intercourse 
of man with man is respectful, deprecatory, complimentary. 

One beautiful Indian custom meets you everywhere. A chaplet 
of sweet-smelling flowers, and perhaps a prettily made bouquet, is 
brought and honorifically placed on the neck and in the hand. 
That is typical of India. The object éverywhere seems to be to 
make the path of life flowery, to remove the thorns, the discords, 
the contentions. The Indian servant, whatever may be his faults, 
certainly makes the day easy and reposeful. Alert and silent, 
anticipating the needs, rapidly catching the desires of the sahib or 
memsahib, he enfolds life in velvet or satin, and, it is to be feared, 
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by his docility and fidelity, coddles his master and mistress until 
they are ill-fitted to face the Western world again. 

Then in social intercourse the Indian is curiously attractive. The 
voice is soft, the manner unobtrusive, the smile comes readily, the 
mental ingenuity and copiousness of speech are. surprising. 
Deference and self-obliteration are the rule. Politeness is a grace 
confined to no rank or caste in India. It is almost as universally 
present in India as it is universally absent in our own beloved 
island. The charm of a people, so gracious and accommodating, 
so self-suppressing and unobtrusive, makes one’s return to the 
West like a plunge into ice-water. 

The charm of the Indian does not fail even in his religion. His 
gods are demons to be propitiated rather than divinities to be loved; 
he certainly cannot learn much in grace or beauty from the 
hideous, skull-encircled images of Kali or Siva, or from Humayan 
the monkey god, or from Gauesh with the elephant head. But 
the Indians are vastly better than their gods. Their best religious 
life is Yoga, a mystical inwardness of worship. To see men, almost 
naked, standing in the Ganges to salute the sun, or seated on their 
little platforms overhanging the stream, rapt in contemplation, is 
to conceive a great love for these souls feeling after God, if haply 
they may find Him. And to see them in a temple, encircling the 
shrine, and presenting their marigolds to the Luegam, or their 
sprinkle of rice or pice to the countless beggars that beset the 
Temple, is again to feel the gentleness, the deference, the 
propitiatory meekness of the Indian character. Even Mohammedans 
in India retain some of the gentler qualities of their people. They 
are excited enough in the Moharan, when they throng the streets, 
lashing and cutting themselves for Hosein; they will insult their 
Hindu neighbours by killing the cow, or quarrel with them where 
the Masjid abuts on the Temple, but in their ordinary life and ways 
they are busy and polite. On the P. & O. liner they move about, 
picturesque in costume, noiseless and unobtrusive, and the officers 
praise them, because in port they do not, like poor Jack, get 
drunk and violent, but in the name of the Prophet abstain from 
strong drink. 

Thus the charm of the people is ubiquitous and varied. If you 
are fortunate enough to have a recitation of the Ramdyana, with 
the chorus of voices and the tom-tom, and to have it supplemented 
by a performance on quaint viols, and citherns, and sounding cups, 
you will leave India haunted by the sense of the long past, which 
still lives and throbs in the life of today. The Arabian nights 
repeat themselves in this great jewel of the British Crown—India. 
‘The crumbled empires of Moguls and Marathis, the ancient arts 
and handicrafts, the vast shadowy background of Sanskrit 
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literature, the Aryan conquering the Dravidian, Buddhism, 
Jainism, rising and vanishing, but leaving their rich memorials, 
Asoka the Buddhist saint-emperor, Akbar the Moslem liberal 
Sultan, a rich poetry from the past, a vari-coloured phantasmagoria 
of the present, blend into a dream of a possible future. You 
cannot think that the past can be lost, or that the tale is told. This 
race brooding over its shastras, muttering its mantras, droning its 
Koran, or calling the men to pray five times in the day, with the 
deep, silent, glowing passion hidden in its heart under the 
appearance of an eternal quietism, must be destined to play a further 
part in the world, to make some contribution to the world’s evolving 
life. God did not make such charm to let it die. 

But this leads me to dwell for a moment on the other side of the 
picture and to present: 

4. The Gangrene of Indian life-—The ever-pressing difficulty 
is to find men who are above suspicion of corruption. As I have 
hinted, the police are ineffective because they can be bribed; the 
fine medical service is neutralised because dispensers and other 
subordinates blackmail the patients; some hungry official is always 
on the doorstep, to make entrance impossible until his hand is lined. 
A woman at a railway station, seeing a white face, will ask the 
stranger to take her ticket for her, because the baboo at the booking 
office will overcharge her and pocket the difference. The moral 
nature in India seems to rest, if it may be said to rest, on a 
foundation of quicksilvér. The distinction between truth and 
falsehood is not drawn, when all experience is conceived as Maya 
or delusion. Right is not more right than wrong, nor wrong more 
wrong than right. The individual will is paralysed by the idea of 
Karma. Isa mana liar, acheat? That is his Karma; he is suffering 
for sins in a previous existence. Does a boy fail in an examination ? 
That is his Karma; he does not blame himself, unless himself 
includes that shadowy and unreal person who lived through a 
previous incarnation. Even the instinct of pity is destroyed. 
Sufferers are suffering the deserved fate of previous ill-doing. No 
one thinks of interfering with the inevitable result. It would be 
useless, besides it would be impious. 

Truth, the sense of right and wrong, pity for suffering, the true 
and sure foundations of social life, and of a progressive state, are 
pulverised, and in their place there is the ever-sliding sea of 
unreality, illusion, and irresponsibility. Fear of exposure or of 
punishment is the only motive to do service for the great principles 
which build up character and make a state. An instance must 
suffice. In a high school a boy was found cribbing in the 
examination. The master felt it necessary to make an example by 
expelling him. His father came to intercede for him; his argument 
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was: “‘ Surely you will not punish my boy for such a trifle, when 
“last term you condoned a serious offence, when you forgave a 
“boy who had scored the master’s name upon the wall!”’ 

The standard of right and wrong varies in different countries. 
You must make allowance for this, we are told. The Hindu 
regards an outburst of temper as a sin, but not the telling of a lie. 
I will not dispute this doctrine of latitudinarian morality. I only 
say that a population is practically hopeless when lying and 
thieving are not considered wrong, when a cow is more holy than 
a woman, when to eat with a person of another caste seems more 
polluting than lasciviousness, when to save the life of an ant isa 
work of religious merit, and to kill a snake or a monkey seems the 
blackest of sins. Under such circumstances, no basis has been 
found for the building up of a stable national life. I will not venture 
to say that India is immoral or unmoral; I will not even say that its 
morality is bad. But I cannot avoid the conclusion that, speaking 
as Pragmatists, we must say that it does not work; it does not 
produce a society in which honour, truth, justice, mercy emerge as 
the cardinal pillars. 

If the Western Government and its moral principles were 
withdrawn, the fabric which has been built up in India since 
1757 would immediately subside. Not only would the several 
Presidencies and States fall apart, but each district would sink 
into disorder. The justice of the law courts would disappear, the 
administration of railways and posts would be out of gear, the 
insanitary conditions of life would return. In all probability sutiee 
would be renewed, and the Thugs would flourish again. For the 
point that has to be grasped is that there is nothing in the 
principles of Indian thought, morality, or religion to resist these 
disintegrating abuses. 

The philosophy that lies at the back of all Indian life and practice 
is responsible for the practical results which are everywhere 
apparent. That philosophy colours even the most religious 
products of the Indian spirit, such as the Bagavad-Gita. Brahma 
is all existence, good and bad alike. He is as much the monster 
with bloody jaws devouring his human creatures, as the life- 
principle that brought them into existence. He produces himself 
both good and evil. He is himself good and evil. Accordingly, 
he, the supreme God, hag been deposed from his place in popular 
worship on the ground of adultery. 

That fundamental, and essentially non-moral Pantheism must 
give place to a belief in a Holy God, who cannot endure iniquity : 
the distinction between right and wrong must become the pre- 
supposition of all life and thought; the sense of individual 
responsibility must be created and established if the gangrene of 
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Indian life is to be cured. Islam has tried to regenerate India; it 
has gained sixty millions of devoted adherents. But the deified 
Fate that it presents to men, a God above morality, with a 
disposition to pardon in men all moral evil, if only they will assert 
His unity and the authority of His Prophet, is not a means of 
national regeneration. Mohammedan saints do not preserve a 
Mohammedan society from decay. 

5. The hopefulness of the task which lies before us in India.— 
No one, I should imagine, could visit the scenes of the Mutiny at 
Lucknow and Delhi, or see the graveyards in which the heroes of 
1857, most of them unnamed, are buried, without a strong con- 
viction that the Government of India was put into our hands by a 
Providence that is overruling and shaping the affairs of men. The 
character and spirit of all the great Indian administrators have 
invested our task with a solemnity, and given to us a sense of 
responsibility, which we are neither able, nor wishful, to repudiate. 

Some blindly, some with open vision, all with occasional flashes 
of insight, are set on carrying out our task. The impatient cry, 
** Perish India! ’’ which was heard on the lips of a Tribune of the 
English People, is heard no more. Little as the electorate of the 
United Kingdom considers the needs of the great dependency, 
there is no perceptible party that would propose to shirk the duty. 

The Government is, as I have ventured to contend, doing its 
duty. Isthe Church doing hers? Is she sending to India, in men 
and resources, what is needed for the fulfilment of her task? Let 
us turn a deaf ear to those, on the one hand, who think that religions 
do not matter, and to those, on the other, who think that the task 
is impossible. The actual achievement proves that the Church, if 
she gave her soul to save India, could accomplish it. The 
difficulties arise only from our divisions, our remissness, our want 
of faith. The achievement is seen, not so much in the rapidly 
growing Christian community, as in the large number of Indians 
who, through Western education and missionary effort, have 
broken with caste and with idolatry, and have definitely accepted 
Christian ideals of conduct and of government. Many of these are 
Christian in everything but the name. They act everywhere as a 
leaven; they set an ideal before students and the large body of 
Indians now engaged in the public service. I met a judge, who 
was introduced as a pillar of Hindu Orthodoxy. I asked him what 
the Orthodoxy consisted in. His reply was, “‘ the teaching of our 
“sacred books, that there is One God, and that we must love one 
‘“ another.’’ The weakness was that he did not consider God personal, 
and that he thought himself to be part of God. But his answer 
shows the result of Christian missions. The three million gods of 
India are fading away like the gods of Greece and Rome. Pan is 
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again dying. And the new formula of Hinduism is patently 
borrowed from Christianity: The Fatherhood of God and the: 
brotherhood of men. It would be an immense help to these 
numerous seekers after God, if English Christians, whether in the 
Government service or not, could break the spell of silence, and. 
dare to confess their Lord and Saviour. Why have they come to. 
think that such a confession would be offensive to India ? 

The whole situation may be summed up in an impression left on. 
the mind in leaving Bombay. On the Sunday morning, when the 
clean and orderly P. & O. liner seemed to wear a Sunday peace, we: 
assembled in the saloon; the captain read the service; a steward 
played the harmonium; and we sang, “‘ Jesus, the very thought of 
““ Thee,’ and ‘‘ The King of Love my Shepherd is.’’ “Toa mind. 
full of the memories of Kalighat, the Temple of Durga at Benares,, 
and the Towers of Silence at Bombay, that Sabbath peace, and 
those hymns of exquisite purity and tenderness were as balm.. 
Christianity came as a deliverance from the superstition, 
pollution, and moral crassness of heathenism. But, on 
the other hand, these English people, so clean and orderly 
and palpably pious, how lamentably bored, and _ pipeclayed,. 
and mutually repellent they appeared! How rigidly they 
stood aloof from one another! How stiff they were! How 
carefully was their humanity concealed! Whenever the lascars: 
swarmed on the deck for an inspection, or to reef an awning, with 
their red sashes over their blue soutanes, and their red turbans over 
their lustrous eyes, they seemed to bring with them a breath of 
nature, of humanity, and of brotherhood. The spick-and-span, 
well-groomed Englishmen, and the women with all the finery and 
jewels that wealth could buy, were not arrayed like one of these. 
No; for charm and beauty the dark-skinned Easterns surpassed the 
white skins of the West. The two supplement one another, need’ 
one another, cannot be complete without one another. 

The task we have before us, an imperial task indeed, is the 
spiritual fusion of the East and the West. Under the spell of the 
One Name, and by the power of the One Spirit, the two will be as: 
one; Britain will no more vex India, and India will no more envy: 
Britain. 

Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo. 


Rospert F. Horton. 


HOME RULE AND IMPERIAL UNITY. 


A COLONIAL PRONOUNCEMENT. 


HE banquet in the Hotel Cecil on St. Patrick’s Day has been 
for many years not merely a delightful social function, but 
an occasion for the delivery of important political pronouncements 
to an audience composed of men and women of Irish birth, or of 
Irish antecedents, and heart and soul in sympathy with the Irish 
National Movement and with the Irish Parliamentary Party, to 
whom the conduct of that movement has been entrusted. This 
annual gathering of Irish Nationalists in London on the day of 
the great Irish National Festival has been for many years an 
established institution, and is in itself unique. The applications for 
tickets are at times tenfold in excess of the seating capacity of the 
banqueting hall of the Hotel, although it has accommodation for 
six hundred guests, and although the adjacent oak room has been 
requisitioned for an overflow dinner. The two galleries of the 
great hall are, moreover, filled after dinner by ladies and gentlemen 
who come to hear the speeches and the music. The St. Patrick’s 
Day banquet is, as I have said, a notable event in the progress of 
the Irish National Movement from within, but till-of recent years, 
although Mr. Redmond, who presided on last St. Patrick’s Day, 
has presided no fewer than fourteen times at these gatherings, the 
banquet has failed to attract the attention of the British as 
distinguished from the Irish public. It is, however, not unworthy 
of record that Mr. Gladstone, whose study of the Irish question 
and knowledge of the trend of public opinion were profound, laid 
much stress on the importance of the St. Patrick’s Day banquet in 
London, long before its significance had been appraised by his 
fellow-countrymen at large. Everything connected with this 
annual reunion of Irish Nationalists will, I am sure, have an 
enhanced interest by recalling to recollection the fact, so far as I 
am aware, hitherto unrecorded, that Mr. Gladstone’s last public 
letter, dated only a few weeks before his death, at a time when he 
knew that he was on the confines of the grave, was written to be 
used at the St. Patrick’s Day banquet for the purpose of inspiring 
‘with hope and courage the supporters of the policy of Home Rule, 
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whose prospects were then as clouded as to-day they are bright. 
This memorable, and now all but forgotten letter, is as follows :— 


‘* Bournemouth, 
‘* March oth, 1898. 


‘* Dear Mr. Dillon,—I send a word of sympathy for the Banquet 
of St. Patrick’s Day. 

‘* Your cause is in your own hands. If Ireland is disunited, her 
cause so long remains hopeless ; if, on the other hand, she knows 
her own mind and is one in spirit, that cause is irresistible. 

‘“ With kind regards and good wishes, 

**T am, dear Mr. Dillon, 
** Yours faithfully, 
*“'W. E. GLADSTONE.”’ 


The St. Patrick’s Day banquet of the present year was marked 
like its predecessors by the superabounding enthusiasm of the 
company, who realised, one and all, that the great achievement 
of the restoration of an Irish Parliament has been virtually 
accomplished, and were strengthened and encouraged in that view 
by the words of Mr. Redmond: ‘‘ To-day, the Home Rule Bill 
*“ holds the field.”’ 

I desire to touch on one incident of that banquet which I think 
of enormous importance. Towards the close of the proceedings 
the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Ward, Bart., who, in immediate 
succession to the late Mr. Seddon, was for six years Premier of 
New Zealand, and is one of the most distinguished statesmen of 
the great Colonial Dependencies of the Empire, made a speech, 
which, having regard to the personal equation of the speaker and 
to his record, every lover of the Irish cause and of the British 
Empire might wish not merely to have inscribed on the tablets of 
his heart, but read, marked, and inwardly digested by all who 
honestly desire the welfare of the people, not only of these 
countries but of the Empire. 

Sir Joseph Ward’s pronouncement was embodied in a ten 
minutes speech. The full report of that speech is contained in 
less than a column of ordinary newspaper type. It was delivered 
with the quietude, the reserved force, the tone and manner of a man 
who was thinking aloud and expressing the very deepest thoughts 
of his heart and mind. Every sentence awakened in the minds of 
his audience, to whom, of course, the Irish Question was familiar, 
thoughts and recollections, the results of their own experience ; but 
I believe that the uppermost feeling produced by that speech in the 
hearts of that Irish audience was the desire that it should be known 
to the people of the Empire, and appreciated by them as highly as 
it must be by Irishmen. I will take Sir Joseph Ward’s short 
but pregnant speech paragraph by paragraph, and make such 
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comments thereon as I think are likely to illustrate and enforce his 
remarks. 

He began by a noble tribute to the work of Mr. Redmond, the 
toast of whose health he was proposing, to which 1 will refer at 
the end of this article, and proceeded thus :— 


‘* T have lived in British self-governing countries all my life, and, 
as long as I can remember, the great majority of the public men, 
and especially can it be said of the leading public men, have been 
sincere and earnest supporters of Home Rule for Ireland. It 
mattered not whether they were Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irish- 
men, or Colonials born, or whatever their creed, with rare excep- 
tions they have been supporters of Home Rule. In support of this 
statement, let me remind you of those Prime Ministers with whom 
I attended the last two Imperial Conferences. They were all, by 
honest conviction, supporters of, and believers in, Home Rule 
for Ireland. Nor can this-be wondered at. They lived in 
countries where Home Rule existed, where the people had the right 
to govern themselves, where—under the widest freedom—the 
feelings of loyalty to the Sovereign and British Empire have not 
only never weakened, but have grown stronger and stronger as 
the years have rolled by. In those young countries, everyone can 
worship his Maker as he thinks fit, without the slightest inter- 
ference, and men and women of different nationalities and creeds 
are associated in every avenue of life, both public and private, each 
respecting the others’ convictions, and, generally speaking, a spirit 
of broad and mutual tolerance helps to smoothen the paths of life 
over which they tread.”’ 


Within the British Empire at the present time there are eight 
and twenty Home Rule constitutions. It is only natural that 
the statesmen and people under these constitutions should be 
anxious to extend to Ireland the blessing of self-government 
they in their own lands enjoy. During the Imperial Conference 
to which Sir Joseph Ward alludes, the Colonial Premiers on 
May 7th, 1907, and on June Ist, 1911, were entertained by the Irish 
Nationalist Party at dinner in the House of Commons. Sir 
Joseph Ward was a guest at both these functions. At the dinner 
in I91I, no fewer than seventeen Colonial Prime Ministers, 
including Sir Wilfred Laurier and General Botha, were present, 
Mr. Redmond, who presided, announced that there would be no 
speeches or toasts, but he welcomed the distinguished guests of 
the Dominions in words which are in complete harmony with the 
sentiments of Sir Joseph Ward. ‘‘ We owe,” he said, ‘‘a deep 
“‘ debt of gratitude to these great countries which have given a 
** home to so many thousands of our race, and we are proud to know 
““so many thousands of our race are good and loyal citizens.’? Sir 
Joseph Ward’s reference to the fact that in countries where Home 
Rule exists loyalty to the Crown, so far from becoming weakened, 
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had been increased and strengthened, was highly appropriate and 
of great significance. He might have gone further and have said, 
without fear of contradiction, that under a Home Rule system 
disaffection has been turned into loyalty and devotion to the British 
Crown. The Australias, Canada, Cape Colony, all in arms at one 
time against England, are, under the Home Rule system, peaceful, 
contented, and loyal. The grant of Responsible Government to 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colony at a time when they were 
so recently at war with Great Britain has had a similar result. That 
great measure of prudence and of justice was then denounced by 
Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons on July gist, 1906, in a 
speech which is of value as furnishing an argument of irresistible 
strength by the falsification of its predictions for the granting of 
Home Rule to Ireland. 


‘“Mr. Smuts, General Botha, and others,’’ said Mr. Balfour, 
““ are men who took a distinguished part in the (Boer) War. Are 
we to expect that in three years they are to say ‘ All that is over, 
the question has been settled, the arbitration of arms has given its 
decision ; we accept it, we are not going to struggle with the old 
ideal, we are going to make the best of the new circumstances ’? 
They are human. How can you ask them to make that change of 
sentiment in the few months that have elapsed since the over- 
whelming forces at our disposal obliged them to surrender? You 
cannot ask it. Human nature, Dutch or English, being what it 
is, can the political constitutions you are now going to give them 
be made a substitute for the military organisation, cannon, and all 
the rest of it, which brought them honourably into the field only 
three years ago? Is not that the question we have to ask our- 
selves? No human being ever thought of such an experiment 
before—that of giving to a population, equal to, and far more 
homogeneous than our own, absolute control of everything civil 
or military. There is nothing to prevent the country making every 
preparation, constitutionally, quietly, without external interference, 
for a new war. . - I am astonished that any country or 
any party that cherished the British connection in the Transvaal, 
should desire so audacious an experiment to be tried. ‘ 
What security is there that the absolute power given to the Trans- 
vaal will not be used to establish a condition of things which will 
make some future action against this country possible, probable, 
and dangerous? I see no such security, and because I see no such 
security against this danger, I refuse to accept the invitation so 
kindly offered to us by the Under Secretary for the Colonies (Mr. 
Churchill) that we on this side should make ourselves responsible 
with the Government for what I regard as the most reckless 
experiment ever tried in the development of a great Colonial 
policy. For this reason, I look with alarm and distrust to the 
future, and only from a wisdom we can hardly hope or expect from 
the population in the Transvaal can the danger be avoided.’’ 


The ‘‘ broad and mutual tolerance ”’ in religious matters which, 
in Sir Joseph Ward’s judgment, prevails in countries under Home 
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Rule systems is in itself the certain accompaniment of civic 
freedom. It has been remarked by an observer so acute as Mr. 
Lecky that as the old Irish Parliament obtained greater powers, 
it adopted in like proportion the principles of religious toleration. 
The case of the Canadas supplies, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
instance of the decay of religious intolerance by the establishment 
of Home Rule. Lower Canada contained a population Catholic in 
religion; Upper Canada was chiefly peopled by Protestants. Home 
Rule was granted to Canada. The two Provinces with this element 
of danger were united; the Catholics of Lower Canada and the 
Protestants of Upper Canada live in harmony, and entertain 
feelings of mutual respect. A distinguished Protestant member 
of the Quebec Parliament, Mr. Colby, said in a speech quoted in 
the House of Commons on April 11th, 1893: ‘‘ The Protestants 
‘*and Catholics of the Province of Quebec live happily together 
‘‘upon mutually respecting terms, without jealousy and without 
‘‘ friction. The Protestants of Quebec acknowledge the fact that 
‘* never were a minority in any country treated with more justice, 
‘more liberality, more generosity than the Protestant minority in 
‘‘the Province of Quebec have been treated.” 
Sir Joseph Ward proceeded :— 


‘*T have heard it said that Ireland’s nearness to England puts 
it in a different position to that of the free, young, rising nations 
across the sea. Iam unable to subscribe to or admit the soundness 
of this doctrine. It is said that distance lends enchantment to the 
view, and I am afraid that it is so in this case. The assumption 
that there is any difference in the Irishman abroad and the Irishman 
at home requires an over-supply of imagination to believe. How, 
I ask, is it that the Irishman who leaves his native land, often under 
stress and with feelings of unkindness to England, where he is not 
trusted to take part in the government of his own country, when 
he settles in a British possession readily conforms to the laws of 
the new land, and is as loyal a citizen of the Empire as those of 
any other section of the British family? It is because he is trusted, 
because there is no insult to his manhood ever before him, because 
he has found a home in a country of freedom, because he is given 
the same equal opportunity as his fellow-man, because he has the 
same rights as any other man to take his part in the public life and 
government of the country. Trust him and he trusts you. 
Distrust him and he distrusts you.”’ 


The contention, only noticed by Sir Joseph Ward to be 
contemptuously dismissed as unworthy of serious argument, that 
Ireland’s nearness to Great Britain distinguishes her case from 
that of the Colonies, was refuted more than a century ago by the 
illustrious Henry Grattan, the protagonist of Irish rights and 
liberties, in one short sentence which lends an increased force to 
the claim for the establishment of Home Rule in Ireland on a 
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federal basis, the old relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
being themselves grounded on a species of federation, however 
imperfect and objectionable. ‘‘ The sea,’’ said Grattan, ‘‘ forbids 
“‘a union, but the ocean forbids separation.’’ Striking illustrations 
of the truth of Sir Joseph Ward’s statement that Irishmen, leaving 
their native land with feelings of unkindness to England, conform 
to the laws of their new land, and become loyal citizens of Ireland, 
may be supplied in the cases of Mr. Richard D’Arcy McGee, Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, and Mr. Peter Lalor. Mr. McGee was a 
leader in the Young Ireland Movement in 1848, which culminated 
in an armed insurrection. After the rout of his party he escaped 
to America disguised as a Roman Catholic priest. He obtained a 
high place in Canadian politics, and was a powerful factor in the 
formation of the Dominion of Canada and the federation of the 
Provinces. When the union was formed in 1867, his former post 
of President of the Council was exchanged for that of Minister of 
Agriculture and Emigration in the Canadian Cabinet, which he 
filled till his death. Again, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, as editor 
of the Nation, a Dublin paper, which was the organ of the Young 
Ireland Party, was arrested, and his paper was suppressed. He 
was arraigned on a charge of sedition no fewer than five times. On 
three occasions the trial was postponed for one reason or another. 
On two occasions the juries disagreed. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
emigrated to Australia, became Prime Minister of Victoria, and in 
1876 was unanimously elected Speaker of the House of Assembly. 
The career of Duffy’s immediate successor in the Speakership of 
the Legislative Assembly of Victoria, Mr. Peter Lalor, supplies 
strong evidence of the accuracy of Sir Joseph Ward’s view that 
men who leave Ireland with feelings of bitterness towards England 
become under new conditions loyal citizens, and that the granting 
of Home Rule to the Colonies has turned disloyal men into devoted 
lovers of the Empire. Mr. Lalor, a younger brother of Mr. James 
Finton Lalor, the precursor of Michael Davitt in the crusade against 
Irish landlordism, was engaged in the Young Ireland revolutionary 
movement of 1848. He emigrated to Australia, and commanded 
the insurgent colonists in revolt against the exactions of an 
irresponsible Government ruling from Downing Street in the 
battle of the Eureka Stockade in 1854, when the insurgents were 
attacked by the forces of the Crown, with the loss of twenty-two 
killed and twelve wounded. Lalor received a bullet near the 
shoulder, and ultimately lost an arm. He escaped, and a reward of 
4200 offered for his capture did not result in his arrest. Lalor, 
after the establishment of Home Rule in Victoria, was Chairman 
of Committees of the Legislative Assembly, then a Cabinet 
Minister, and, finally, Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, a post 
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from which he retired after a tenure of eight years by reason of 
ill-health. 


‘« The fact,’’ continued Sir Joseph Ward, ‘‘ that an Irishman has 
been transferred from Ireland, and has the rights of free citizenship, 
and is a loyal son of the Empire, does not in the least diminish his 
fervour for self-government being given to Ireland. On the con- 
trary, added to his natural desire to see it accomplished, his daily 
environments make his feelings in that direction stronger than 
ever. Distance truly makes the heart grow fonder. Not alone 
does the man who was born in Ireland hope and pray for the day of 
freedom to come to the land of his birth, but his descendants, his 
children, and their children, the great majority of whom have never 
seen Ireland, are as sincere and strong in their support of Home 
Rule for Ireland as their forbears. Absence from Ireland and the 
passing of years, and with them of the elder generation, makes no 
difference. It is an undying spirit, passing down from generation 
to generation, that cannot be quelled. It is not alone due to an 
unchanging love for the land of their fathers, but it is a rooted con- 
viction which they have that their race is suffering under injustice, 
and is ever insulted by the want of trust shown in them.”’ 


This exquisitely beautiful passage is a description of the 
experience of everyone who has visited the Irish in lands beyond 
the seas. I myself have seen and known men and women who have 
neither themselves, nor their fathers, nor their grandfathers ever 
seen Ireland, and who still are as Irish in heart and thoughts, and 
as full of Irish aspirations as if they had lived in Ireland all their 
lives. When I visited Cape Town in 1887, the Mayor of that City 
and one of the members in the Legislative Assembly, an Irishman, 
had on the mantelpiece of his drawing-room, in a most conspicuous 
place among costly and beautiful ornaments, a sod of turf brought 
from Ireland, which he and his wife and children prized more than 
any of their other treasures. 


‘* There is,’’ continued Sir Joseph Ward, ‘‘ no other country in 
the world to-day that is put in the humiliating position of an 
outcast so far as the right of its people to govern themselves. The 
Irish race beyond Britain’s shores do not stand alone in their 
support of Home Rule. There is a large proportion of English, 
Scotch, and other nationalities, who are on Ireland’s side in this 
matter. It is computed that the Irish and those of Irish descent 
abroad number some twenty-five millions, and to have the good-will 
of nearly the whole of that vast number for England would 
undoubtedly be a great work, from the point of view of Empire 
protection and Empire co-ordination and development, and it is a 
sad reflection upon the splendid work in almost every other direc- 
tion of successive British Parliaments that the population of 
Ireland to-day is only about half of what it was seventy years ago. 
I want to see all parts of the British Empire working unitedly in 
the interests of the whole, scattered as it is, and, consequently, 
more difficult for that reason to protect. There is no room for an 
ugly wound near to the heart of the Empire to be kept open. The 
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festering sore should be healed with as little delay as possible, and 
a healthy body established, which, with its sturdy oversea offspring, 
while having freedom within their respective borders, should stand 
solidly as one for the preservation of all interests common to them 
all. In every walk of life, Irishmen have helped to build up, 
defend, and make the Empire greater. Ata time when things were 
critical, I was responsible for New Zealand giving a Dreadnought 
to the Imperial navy. What of the attitude of the so-called enemies 
of England? Not an Irishman in New Zealand took the slightest 
exception to the presentation of that Dreadnought, but willingly 
bore his portion for supplying it. It costs every man, woman, and 
child 42 per head, upon which interest and sinking fund are 
payable for twenty years, and it would be done as cheerfully 
again, and much more if necessary. Could you have any greater 
proof of their practical loyalty than that? ”’ 


The long-continued denial to Ireland, which once had a 
Parliament as old as the Parliament of England, of the right of 
self-government side by side with the concession of that right to 
so many portions of the Empire, which has without exception led 
to prosperity and contentment, is one of the strangest anomalies 
in British history. So far back as 1843, O’Connell drew attention 
to this contrast, which even in his time was poignant. ‘‘ From first 
““to last the British Dependencies,”’ he said, ‘‘ are allowed to have 
“‘a Parliament. There is one everywhere, except in our native 
“land. Weare the only stigmatised and degraded country under 
“British dominion, although it is in direct violation of every 
“‘principle of the British Constitution.’’ Sir Joseph Ward’s 
reference to the Dreadnoughts given by New Zealand to the 
Imperial Navy may well recall the circumstance to recollection, 
that one of the first steps of the Irish Parliament after the 
achievement of its Legislative Independence in 1782 was, on the 
motion of Henry Grattan himself, to vote a munificent sum in token 
of its gratitude to England towards the furnishing of 20,000 
additional sailors to the British Navy. 

Sir Joseph Ward thus concluded his speech.. His words need no 
amplification or comment. They might well be written in letters 
of gold. 

*“T know there is a strong feeling existing between the men of 
the North of Ireland and the Irish Nationalists upon the question 
of an Irish Parliament. It is a thousand pities it is so, and every- 
thing possible should be done to show that there are no real grounds 
for the fears they entertain. I know numbers of North of Ireland 
men in New Zealand, where they are living on terms of amity and 
good-will with their fellow-countrymen. There are millions of men 
at home and abroad who, if they believed the establishment of an 
Irish Parliament meant any danger to the minority, or any inter- 
ference with their religious convictions—and I am one—would 
be as strongly opposed to anything of the kind as the strongest 
opponent of Home Rule for Ireland is to-day. The very essence 
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of self-government is freedom for all sections of the community. 
I do not believe there is the slightest danger to a minority in Ireland 
on account of their religious belief. As one who wants to see con- 
ditions existing within the Empire that make for unity and 
strength, I would do much to see Ireland and her sons and 
daughters across the seas pacified. It is necessary in the interests 
of Ireland, in the interests of the overseas dominions, in the 
interests of the Empire, aye, in the interests of the whole 
civilised world.’’ 


Sir Joseph Ward began his speech with an appreciation of the 
Chairman of the Irish Party which I have refrained from quoting 
till the end of this article. I have heard an eminent man of a former 
generation remark that anyone who praises a body of which he is 
a member is as much out of taste as if he were to praise himself. 
This judgment would probably extend in its application to the 
praise of the head of a body by any member of that body. I must, 
however, be forgiven for saying that Sir Joseph Ward’s glowing 
words are true and accurate, and can be accepted with justifiable 
pride by members of the Irish Party, which Mr. Balfour, no very 
friendly critic, once termed the greatest parliamentary instrument 
ever known in the whole history of Parliament. 


‘* The toast of ‘ The Chairman,’ entrusted to me, is one that will 
heartily commend itself to you, as it would with equal acceptance 
to a gathering of the friends of Ireland in any part of the world. 
Mr. John Redmond has earned a great reputation as a wise 
and courageous leader. His name will ever be honourably 
associated with the history of his country and its great struggle for 
freedom. It will stand out with prominent distinction as that of a 
man who possessed those rare but necessary gifts and qualities of 
head and heart that have helped him in times of stress, difficulty, 
reverses, and that deferred hope which maketh the heart sick, to 
successfully lead his party towards that goal of Home Rule for 
Ireland which for so many years has been the great objective of 
him and his followers, which constancy of effort, unswerving 
determination, unflinching courage, and loyalty to his race and 
country has brought closer and closer to realisation, nearer to-day 
than it has been since the movement started, and which 
assuredly will soon be accomplished. No one can estimate what 
personal sacrifice this has been to him—what it has meant 
physically, mentally, and in other directions. Sacrificing every 
ambition, office, emoluments, honours, he has looked for his only 
reward to the grateful recognition of the Irish race and of the 
countless numbers of other nationalities at home and abroad. His 
supporters admire the great work he has been the leader of, and 
his opponents must concede to him a tribute of respect for the 
singleness of purpose that for thirty long years, in the Commons, 
on the platform, in his office, in his home, he and those associated 
with him have devoted to the one great cause dear to his heart 
and that of the great majority of his fellow-countrymen the world 
over, the emancipation of Ireland.’’ 


J. G. Swirt MacNet. 


WAGNER IN 1913. 


HE year of Wagner’s centenary finds him still by far the most 
striking and most talked-about person in the world of music. 
There have been one or two musicians as great as he; but certainly 
no man who ever wrote music had a personality so complex, or 
managed to fill the stage so effectively both during and after his 
lifetime. During a great part of his life the words most frequently 
on his lips were “‘ renunciation ’’ and “‘ resignation.’’ Noman had 
ever less understanding of the real meanings of the words; like a 
good many others, they were merely literary symbols in the hands 
of a very dexterous dramatist, one who dramatised even himself 
daily. No man was less capable of renouncing what he wanted 
and thought he could get. No man ever had less sense of the 
silence that is the refuge and the proud consolation of those who 
have been capable of great sacrifice. Silence was all his life an 
abomination to him. One is sometimes tempted to think that he 
liked letter-writing even more than writing music; and his letters 
sprawl and overstate and over-emphasise, as his music is sometimes 
apt todo. This shy apostle of renunciation and resignation could 
not bear to live anywhere but in the very centre of the limelight. 
It is not a personality that one can wholly like; but of the power 
and fascination of it there can be no question. He was one of the 
men who carry their own solar system about with them wherever 
they go—a solar system of which they are the central sun. Smaller 
bodies are drawn into their orbits, but can remain there only on 
the condition that they frankly recognise themselves as nothing 
more than satellites. Wagner talked incessantly of the need for 
‘*free men.’’ No one was ever less capable of tolerating free men 
about him; at the first sign of independence they were hurled out 
into the void, as Nietszche was. Wagner’s was the hungriest and 
most rapacious soul that ever inhabited a musician’s body. 
Talking for ever of love and the glory of its sacrifices, he laid his 
friends under contribution for everything he wanted, from their 
money to their wives. In literature, as in art, he was incapable of 
giving himself. No composer has had so little appreciation of his 
contemporaries; books were vital to him only in proportion to the 
degree in which they reflected himself at the moment. His dramas 
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were in great part the outward projection of himself from year to 
year ; the revolt from his rakish life as a young man finds expression 
in the yearning after pure and rather bloodless types of women 
like Elisabeth and Elsa; he is his own Wotan, his own Tristan, his 
own Sachs, his own Parsifal. Never can he forget himself. What 
manner of man Bach was we hardly know; what manner of man 
Wagner was is visible on the surface of everything he did. 

He had the faith in himself that moves mountains; and his 
musical works and Bayreuth are the splendid justification of that 
faith. But he believed in himself no less firmly as man than 
as artist, and half his working life, judging from the voluminous 
prose works and letters he poured forth, was devoted to the effort 
of imposing himself upon his friends and posterity precisely as he 
saw himself. To the student acquainted with all the highways and 
byways of Wagner’s life and letters, the Autobiography is the most 
curious and most interesting thing of its kind in literary history. 
If he honestly believed in what he calls, in the preface, the 
unadorned veracity of that work, he must have had an unlimited 
capacity for self-delusion. But one cannot believe all the 
misstatements and suppressions and evasions in Mein Leben to 
be innocent. The book is in the main one long speech for the 
defence. His desire was to impose upon the world a Wagnerian 
legend. And he almost succeeded. He had the court to himself. 
The Autobiography was published nearly thirty years after his 
death, when all the other people who might have liked to give 
evidence were dead. Wagner was counsel, witness, jury, and 
judge in his own behalf. But he had overlooked one little detail— 
that he had been a copious letter-writer. A simple comparison of 
the Wesendonck correspondence with the references to Frau 
Wesendonck in Mein Leben was alone sufficient to raise doubt as 
to the general credibility of the later record. Students of Wagner 
literature know that the record is suspect or imperfect at many 
other points. Baron Ferdinand von Hornstein has considerably 
impaired Wagner’s credibility by the publication of two letters 
and some memoranda—hitherto withheld from publicity out of 
consideration for the composer—that throw a very different light 
on his relations with von Hornstein’s father, and incidentally show 
how untrustworthy Wagner can be in his account of his dealings 
with men. Certain recently published letters of Minna suggest 
that Wagner was not always telling the full truth in his own letters, 
or in Mein Leben, when he paints himself as an angel of patience, 
tact, and forbearance towards his wife. Now and then he has told 
us a little more in Mein Leben than there was apparently any 
necessity for him to do—as in the case of his proposed elopement 
to the East with Madame Laussot in 1850. Needless to say, in 
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Mein Leben he is the shining hero of it; but a comparison of his 
tale with his correspondence at the time, and later, shows a slight 
discrepancy between them, and in any case his letters clearly 
convict him of dishonesty towards Minna. The impression I have 
derived from a careful study of the whole record is that Minna 
(notwithstanding a passage in Mein Leben that suggests the 
contrary) heard of the affair unknown to Wagner, and concealed 
her knowledge of it from him for many years. If this be so, it 
gives us a clue to her violent suspicions of him during the 
Wesendonck affair and afterwards; for she knew him better than 
anyone else, and had had experience of his susceptibility to women. 
That susceptibility has recently been shown to be even larger than 
his Autobiography and letters had led us to suppose. He is 
extremely discreet, in Mein Leben, in his references to the actress 
Friederike Meyer, with whom he had a liaison in Vienna in 1862; 
and he is equally reticent with regard to Mathilde Maier, a young. 
girl whom, it is said, he desired to marry in the ’sixties, and to 
whom he wrote a number of letters that wilt not be given to the 
world until after Cosima’s death. Nor do we read anything in 
Mein Leben of the maid-servant in his Vienna quarters, who, 
judging from the letters in which he announces his home-coming, 
and sends “‘ many kisses to my sweetheart,’’ had not turned a blind 
eye to Wagner’s obvious need of love. His whole account of his 
relations with Cosima is, of course, evasive in the last degree: tt 
forms a striking contrast to the fulness and disagreeable frankness 
with which he discusses the peccadilloes of Minna. Mein Leben, 
as a whole, is, as I have suggested, the last eager attempt of the 
great actor to impose his own reading of himself upon the world: 
but it has failed abjectly. Even readers of it who were not in a 
position to test its accuracy from other sources were shocked at 
certain features of it—the harshness of many of his judgments, 
the levity with which he brings charges against people without a 
shred of supporting evidence, the sad lack of delicacy with regard 
to his first wife, the failure to express becoming gratitude to many 
of those who are known to have befriended him, the general tone 
of resentment. He probably wrote his reminiscences ten years too 
soon. The bulk of the Autobiography was dictated to his second 
wife between 1865 and 1870—that is, during the years when 
Wagner was most bitter against many of his friends for their 
disapproval of his treatment of Biilow and his relation with Cosima, 
and for their cooling off towards him, and refusal to open their 
purses and houses to him, in the critical period that preceded King 
Ludwig’s rescue of him in 1864. 

But though, had the Autobiography been written some years 
later than it was, the tone of it might have been less deplorable 
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here and there, it is pretty safe to say that Wagner would still have 
been equally bent on imposing a Wagnerian legend on the world. 
Nietszche, who knew him well, who saw him critically, and who 
had read the proofs of the private imprint of the Autobiography, 
has left his opinion of that and other performances of its author in 
words that have become famous: ‘‘I confess my distrust of every 
‘* point on which we have merely Wagner’s own testimony. He 
‘‘had not pride enough to speak the truth about himself: like 
‘‘ Victor Hugo, he was true to himself even in biographical 
‘‘ matters—he remained an actor.’’ He gave himself so whole- 
heartedly to whatever was in his mind at the moment, and was 
always so fully convinced that whatever he was doing at the 
moment was right, that he was capable of the most ludicrous 
inconsistencies of opinion and conduct. He was the superlative 
type of the actor there is in most artists—fluid, impressionable, 
inconstant, wholly absorbed in the mood of the moment, but, so far 
as the moment went, sincere, and always so rich in words as to 
deceive not only others but himself. His prose, when he is writing 
on theoretical subjects, is generally turgid and involved, but he 
was a consummately skilful and plausible letter-writer. Minna 
did him no more than justice when she spoke of his vortreffliche 
Suade (his ‘‘ wonderful gift of the gab’’), though she is 
unkind enough to hint that she had heard too much of it to be taken 
in by it. It was inevitable that such a man as this should make 
very different impressions on different people according to the 
time and the nature of their relations with him. He could on 
occasion be the most charming of men; those who knew him only 
in his later days of happiness and triumph no doubt saw him at his 
best. Even in his days of struggle there was something heroic 
about him for those who could, as Ferdinand Hiller said, ‘‘ separate - 
‘““the man from the artist,’’ and see him with the eyes of the 
historical sense. But for those who lacked this sense, or came into 
too close contact with him for any haze of romance to intervene 
between them, the smallness of the soul of the man was more 
evident than the greatness of the soul of the artist. For Minna he 
was “‘ my ridiculously vain husband ’’; for Frau Herwehg he was 
““a pocket edition of a man, a folio edition of vanity, heartlessness 
““and egoism.”’ 

He was an almost incomprehensible paradox. In many of the 
relations of his life it seemed as if no man could be more sure of 
himself and of his goal. The record of his persistent refusal to 
earn a living like other men on the ground that it was not good for 
him as an artist to waste himself in the rough and tumble of the 
world, still makes the most amazing reading. There was nothing 
original about this demand of his. Tens of thousands of artists, 
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scientists, philosophers, and men of letters realise daily that the 
conditions of work-a-day life make it impossible for them to grow 
to half their proper mental and spiritual stature; and all of them 
would like to escape from a system under which they have to waste 
three hours over work they dislike in order to earn half-an-hour of 
leisure for the work their heart is in. Wagner differed from all the 
others simply in the courage and thoroughness with which he put 
into practice his theory that it was the world’s duty to maintain the 
artist in return for the artist’s work. There is something positively 
magnificent in the equanimity with which he faced the world after 
the Dresden catastrophe of 1849. He was apparently a ruined man 
for life. Most other men would have felt at least a twinge of regret 
for the past and anxiety for the future. Wagner’s only feeling was 
one of ecstatic joy. His exile and the consequent cessation of his 
income were, as he put it, ‘‘a great stroke of luck’’: his ‘‘ inner 
““ harmony ’’ would no longer be disturbed by any ‘‘ concern for 
“‘livelihood.’? And some thirteen years afterwards, when he was 
absolutely at the end of his resources and in danger of arrest at the 
instance of creditors, he still turned resolutely a deaf ear to the hint 
of his relations that he should re-establish himself by accepting a 
Kapellmeister’s post. ‘‘I am differently organised,’’ he said to 
Frau Wille, in whose house he had taken refuge; ‘‘ I have excitable 
*“nerves; I must have beauty, light, brilliance. The world owes 
*“me what I need. I can’t exist in a wretched organist’s post, like 
*‘your Master Bach.’’ The ordinary standards of conduct had 
evidently no applicability to such a man as this. 

In this and certain other relations of his life and art he was 
clear-minded enough: and posterity, however much it may smile 
and shrug its shoulders, cannot help agreeing that from his own 
point of view he was right. But it took him a long time to be 
conscious of his true goal in art, and he fumbled and groped his 
way to it in a fashion that has no parallel in the history of music. 
His two great fellows, Bach and Beethoven, achieved their 
supernatural intensity of inward vision by closing up practically all 
the windows of the soul that looked upon the outer world. They 
were necessarily in the world in which they ate and drank and loved 
and cursed, but not of it. In Wagner the inner and outer lives 
were inextricably interblended. And it was because, by the nature 
of his being, he could not develop merely as an artist, because the 
spiritual equilibrium that a man needs for the doing of a great work 
could be attained only by a balancing of many more forces in him 
than those of music alone, that the coming to a full understanding 
of himself was so slow and painful a process. Crowning paradox 
of all, this musician, who will ultimately live by virtue only of the 
eloquence of his music, laid almost the least store of all by that. 
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What lay nearer to his heart even than music was the regeneration 
of modern civilisation, or the raising of drama toa potency hitherto 
undreamt of, with music not as the end, but only one of the means. 

In the late ’forties and early ‘fifties his brain was full of what 
he afterwards called ‘‘an impassioned tangle of ideas.’’ He had 
some sort of a confused vision of a world of men entirely free from 
the control and intrigue of statecraft and commerce: and of this 
free world the expression would be art, whereas in the modern 
world art was simply a handicraft, a branch of industry, “‘ its ethical 
‘‘aim the gaining of gold, its esthetic object the entertainment of 
“people whose time hangs heavily on their hands.’’ The theatre 
of the future would be in the hands not of business men but of 
artists, and would not be run for gain: admission would be free to 
everyone, and the community would see to the maintenance of the 
artist. From more than one passage in his writings it is evident 
that he believed Europe to be on the verge of a political and social 
revolution that would almost immediately establish a new heaven 
and a new earth. Never did any musician reflect so much and so 
anxiously upon himself, the world, and his art. As one handles 
now the twelve volumes of prose and verse in which he poured out 
his eager, passionate, voluble soul, one is saddened at the thought 
of how little of it will endure. Some three hundred pages would 
probably hold it all; and even these the world would no doubt 
sacrifice without a qualm for another opera. To his own generation 
he must have seemed as demented as he did to Minna: there was 
something utterly incomprehensible in a musician ceasing to write 
music for five years when he was in the full flush of his maturity, 
and pouring out ream after ream of obscure and rambling prose 
of which few people at that time could see the drift. We know 
now that he was unique in his constitution and therefore in his 
manner of development, and that these turgidities and verbosities, 
this ferment of ideas—zeesthetic, ethical, dietetic, political, 
sociological—were merely, as it were, the roaring of the giant 
under his growing pains. 

What he could never see was that this was Nature’s way of 
making him neither a better sociologist nor a better philosopher, 
nor even a better man, but merely a better musical dramatist. He 
is always illuminative when he is discussing music—music, that 
is to say, like Beethoven’s, that he believes to have a bearing on 
his own work and ideals, for he was rather limited in his 
appreciation of music as a whole; but he was ill-equipped for a 
thinker upon history and philosophy and other subjects—his 
reading was never quite deep or wide enough, and he was specially 
prone to the bogus generalisations and bogus entities that are the 
curse of so much Teutonic thinking—and, strangely enough, for 
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one who conceived it to be his mission to set the world right on 
everything connected with art he was lacking in many of the 
commonest artistic sensibilities. His ideal of a unified dramatic art- 
work, in which all the arts should come to their finest flower by 
giving up what he called their ‘‘ egoistic’’ existence, is the dream 
of a man to whom art in general, through some defect in his mental 
make-up, never meant as much as it means for artists. It does not 
need his own confession in Mein Leben to make us realise that he 
was “‘no judge of pictures ’’: that fact ig written large on all the 
pages of his prose works in which he discusses painting. He was 
curiously insensitive to many orders of poetry: he saw nothing in 
Heine, for example, but ‘‘ versified lies.’? His notion that in future 
the sculptor would give up “‘ egoistically ’’ making statues on his 
own account, and be content to express himself solely in the poses 
and gestures of the actor in the ‘‘ unified art-work,’’ would be 
laughable if it were not so pathetic. Always there is the same 
curious blindness to the obvious fact that he is a musician and 
very little more, and that all his intellectual fumblings and 
stumblings were simply the necessary preliminaries to his finding 
his true musical orientation—the hesitant dartings and circlings of 
the bird before it knows its course. He gave the most recondite 
and ponderous reasons for his gradual adoption of a simplified 
story and a simplified verse form for his operas. What remained 
hidden from him is patent enough to everyone to-day—that it was 
his musical genius crying out for a poetic basis that would 
stimulate it without fettering it, that would leave the field clear for 
the extended yet closely woven and finely logical tissue of which 
he dimly saw the possibilities in those days of struggle and search. 

It is inevitable that a reaction should have set in against his music 
and his influence. He has been too overpowering a force. His 
music has been performed with such fatal frequency that the merest 
amateur can hardly remain unconscious of the weak points in it; 
and for a whole generation he made all but the very strongest 
minds among composers a mere shadow and echo of himself. 
Music, as was only to be expected, has now gone beyond him in 
certain respects, and the erstwhile anarch is now one of the greatest 
of the forces that conservatism claims for its own. A number of 
our very newest young men are delightfully contemptuous of him: 
every puny whipster now raises his little hand to deal the reeling 
colossus another blow. But the colossus will easily right himself. 
There are moments when one is tempted to say that he and Bach 
and Beethoven have expressed between them all that is essentially 
original and great in the music of the last two centuries. When a 
composer is so mighty of body as this, he can well afford to lose a 
drop or two of blood on his pilgrimage through the ages. 
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Considering that music is the most mortal of the arts, the vitality 
of his work is astounding. He will probably see most of his 
contemporaries and successors off the stage: an opera like 
Feuersnot, for example, is already a staler thing than Tannhdauser ; 
and the Rosenkavalier, though it has some superlatively great 
things in it, is, on the whole, no more than a poor and distant 
relation of the Meistersinger. If only he had understood better the 
meaning of the word concentration, his full glory would still be 
almost undimmed. But though his imagination was a flaming fire, 
it sometimes burned too slowly. It almost seems now and then, 
indeed, as if either his own imagination failed him, or he mistrusted 
that of the spectator. In his art, as in his prose works and his 
letters, the fear of saying too little sometimes makes him say too 
much. He overloaded his stage with visible things that would have 
been more effective if left to the spectator’s imagination: he 
overloaded his music with repetitions of phrases that the veriest 
dullard can hardly have forgotten during the ten seconds that have 
elapsed since he heard them last. This passion for repetition, and 
the slow-footedness that came from his being over-anxious to drive 
his verbal points home, are the two failings that make him now a 
little wearisome when taken in large quantities. But no musician, 
not even Bach or Beethoven, has written music more quick with 
human feeling; he is the one composer worthy to stand by 
Shakespeare’s side. 

Most of his dreams have proved illusions. We are as far as ever 
from the land of heart’s desire: society is still commercially 
organised, the theatre is still a speculation on the part of business 
men, the audience is still a collection of tired bodies and brains in 
search of entertainment, the artist is still the slave of the public 
instead of its master. Even in the opera itself Wagner has failed 
to carry mankind with him in several of his theories—his 
insistence, for example, on the myth as the best poetic basis for 
musical drama. But he endowed music permanently with a new 
musical idiom and a new sense of form. There was less 
exaggeration than is sometimes thought in his famous theory that 
purely instrumental music ended with Beethoven. The history of 
the symphony in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has largely 
justified him. Greatest of the epigones as Brahms was, he 
remained an epigone; he walks bravely, but it is in Beethoven’s 
ample footprints. The modern symphony has given hints of a 
promise of a really new life only when it has exhibited that 
“fertilisation of music by poetry ’’ for which Wagner contended. 
Music-spinning for music-spinning’s sake—the filling of ready- 
made forms with derived ideas—was an abhorrence to him; it was 
the form, the colour, the variety, the warmth of human life that, it 
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seemed to him, music should alone endeavour to express. It was 
his preoccupation with the realities of life that gave his music its 
naturalness and directness, gave a new modelling and a new 
articulation to his melody, enlarged his harmonic and orchestral 
idioms, and urged him to the discovery of a vaster form than any 
musician had hitherto dreamed of—a form incredibly far-flung, but 
firmly knit, logical and organic throughout. No music before his 
has such an air of being an improvisation. He was, in truth, the 
great improvisatore both in life and in art—bound by no laws or 
conventions, seeing the whole world with something of the perfect 
freshness of eye of a visitor from another planet. 

His abolition of set forms in opera, his ideal. of a continuous 
evolution of a poetic idea without any of the returns upon 
one’s tracks that were necessary to secure balance in the older 
instrumental music and the vocal forms derived from this, led him 
by slow stages to that close and coherent tissue-weaving that is still 
the wonder of musicians. He saw his own work as a transmutation 
and amplification of the speech of Beethoven—infinitely changeful, 
but controlled in every bar by a never-sleeping sense of the organic 
unity of the whole; but a later day will probably recognise him 
rather as the spiritual son of Bach. He re-discovered Bach without 
knowing it. It is from Bach, rather than from Beethoven, that 
such things as the Tristan Prelude come, with their incessant 
evolution of new life out of a single thematic germ, and their 
adoption of a conical form of slow ascent to a climax and descent 
from it, in place of the square symphonic form of return and 
re-start. In Bach, again, will be found the basis both of Wagner’s 
realism and of the Wagnerian system of allusive ‘‘ motives.’’ The 
towering greatness of Wagner is nowhere more strikingly shown 
than in the failure of all his successors to handle his form—or, 
indeed, any other—with anything like the same power, freedom, 
and consistency ; both the opera and symphonic music are waiting 
for someone big enough to build afresh upon the foundations 
Wagner has laid, and with the materials he has left. At present 
the most that any of them can do is to fit a few of the more 
manageable of the stones together, with a deplorable quantity of 
waste and confusion all around and in between. Salome and the 
Rosenkavalier may be taken as instructive examples. There is not 
a living man big enough to occupy more than a room or two at a 
time of the vast house that Wagner reared about him. It is true 
that in certain details—in the furnishing and decoration of one or 
two of the rooms, let us say—modern music has gone beyond him. 
Strauss’s orchestration has an eloquence—not merely a colour, but 
a soul and a voice—of which Wagner probably never suspected 
the possibility. Strauss, Wolf, and others have shaken off the 
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rhythmic fetters that sometimes hampered the movement both of 
Wagner’s poetry and of his music. He never managed to get away 
from a verbal scheme that was, on the whole, only a little less 
formal than that of the ordinary lyric or operatic aria; and the 
cutting of the lines to much the same length and the regular 
incidence of the verbal stresses have a great deal to do with the 
occasional monotony of his rhythmical patterns. Wolf and Strauss 
have shown us the possibilities of what may be called a prose style 
in music—a more continuous and less formal style than that of 
verse, with the rhythmic joints and pivots more skilfully concealed. 
Superb examples of it are to be found in the later scene between 
Octavian and the Princess in the first act of the Rosenkavalier, and 
in the great trio in the third act. Wagner, it is safe to say, would 
have flatly pronounced it impossible to make rhythmic music of a 
piece of frank prose like the latter, in which there is not a suspicion 
of a pretext for any of the staple rhythmic formulas. 

But though the Wagnerian apparatus has been improved upon 
at these and other points—Strauss, for example, has subtilised the 
employment of the leit-motiv—no one has been great enough to 
manipulate the apparatus as a whole with anything like Wagner’s 
power, scope, and freedom, and opera is still waiting for its new 
redeemer. Even an anti-Wagnerian work like Pelleas and 
Melisande is, in a sense, a tribute to the Titan: the very sharpness 
and thoroughness of its recoil from everything that hints at 
Wagner is an admission of the impossibility of continuing his 
work on its own lines. And afterall, Pelleas and Melisande is only 
a beautiful and wonderful tour de force—a sort of glorified musical 
mule, without pride of ancestry or hope of posterity. Its idiom is 
too small for the expression of great things; we might as well 
try to build a city of nothing but mother-of-pearl and opals. 
Music is a cosmopolitan language: and, pace our musical 
“ nationalists,’ the music of the future will have to build mostly on 
the German heritage, not because it is German, but simply because 
the Germans have been fortunate enough to be the first to create a 
comprehensive musical vocabulary, idiom and technique. But be 
that as it may, it is certain that while as much new territory has 
been lately won for music as Wagner won for it in his own day, 
there is no living man strong enough to make it all his own. The 
failure of Strauss suggests that in all probability opera will only 
take its next really great flight when there comes a man whois, like 
Wagner, poet and musician in one. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 


COUNT SZECHENYI AND ENGLAND.* 


““Le plus grand mal est de quitter ce que l’on connait, pour ce 
qu’on ne connait pas’’ is a very common axiom, but a very dan- 
gerous one, so well hidden is its fallacy. So they say in Hungary, 
when I bring forward plans of reform, and then think they are 
acquitted from any further discussion. It is true that one never 
should abandon the known for the unknown. But we know a 
better Constitution than the Hungarian one—that of England ; 
we know it as essential, as evident. You do not know it ; weil, it 
is not my fault. If I say: give the peasant free property, I do 
not propose a measure the consequences whereof are not known.”’ 


, 


O wrote the “Great Magyar’”’ in his still unpublished diary 
(Liverpool, October 23rd, 1832). The conviction that the 
English Constitution is preferable to any other, and that its chief 
qualities could be translated to his country, defines the point of 
view of his statesmanship. The builder of modern Hungary 
consciously worked on models given by England. As a genius 
like his elevated itself above nationality and belongs to humanity, it 
may be interesting to explain his ideas and his proceedings. The 
story may, perhaps, add a page to that most important study of 
the translation of culture from one nation to another. 

Some months after the battle of Waterloo, when Great Britain’s 
prestige seemed to have reached its zenith, Széchenyi came to 
England. The young captain of Hussars (born 1791) had already 
lived, loved, thought, and done more than most men of his age. 
His daring ride from the headquarters of Prince Schwarzenberg to 
Bliicher and Bernadotte, to secure the junction of their forces with 
the main army and to decide the fate of the Battle of Leipsic, has 
been called by Fournier a ride of universal historic importance. It 
is characteristic of him that he never mentioned that deed, not even 
in his familiar letters. He was one of the lions of the Congress of 
Vienna, and took, afterwards, a brilliant part in the dethronement 
of King Murat. Perhaps in no other case was so much passion 
united to so much calm understanding as in his. With all the love 
of pleasure of a rowé, he still found time to work hard. His ambition 
was as boundless as his activity. Of his reading English literature 
composed a great part. His mottoes were taken from Moore and 
Byron, and Adam Smith and Jeremy Bentham exercised the 


* This paper was read at the recent International Historical Congress in London. 
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greatest influence on the formation of his social and_ political 
principles. 

Knowing his temperament, we cannot omit to mention that the 
lady he loved most, and whose early death threw a gloom over his 
whole life, was English. 

He had read much about England; but, as he remarked, of all 
countries it was the most unlike its descriptions. After Paris, 
London did not please him atall. ‘‘ It is dull, bleak, a monotonous 
‘‘agoregation of rows of houses.’’ He devoted himself to study ; 
he wanted to speak English perfectly; he read Shakespeare. He 
lived modestly, visited the great factories, and was much interested 
in inventions, above all in gas-lighting. When he went into 
society the ladies smiled on the captain of Hussars who in the 
morning reeked of oil and in the evening of Rasumvosky perfume. 
When his friend, Prince Paul Esterhazy, the new Austrian 
Ambassador, arrived, he frequented society more. He was often 
a guest of Lady Holland, ‘‘ the Empress ”’ as he calls her, to whose 
house he returned later, and was welcomed, ‘‘as Carbonari of 
“* different nations are welcome to one another. There is the nest of 
** opposition, and Fox came to life again in that house.’’ On the other 
hand, he was invited to the Prince Regent’s intimate supper, where 
they drank till seven o’clock in the morning, and where the august 
host, after the servants had left, spoke horreurs for hours. The 
Prince Regent wanted him “‘ to wear his buttons.’’ He did not care 
much about politics, but his mind was active, and he summed up his 
impressions in these words: ‘‘ There are in England three things 
“one must learn: Constitution, engines, and horsebreeding ; the 
‘* other things are of no great value. I would not occupy myself with 
‘‘ the organisation of the army, which is now the best in the world, 
“because we have no longer any army, and its existence can be 
‘“ only secured after the present generation has died out.’’ 

So Széchenyi, the practical man, the sportsman, and even the 
soldier, found his ideal in England. 

In a letter to his parents he is more explicit: ‘‘ 1 must, indeed, 
‘‘ bow to the perfection of this country, and must acknowledge that 
“‘T almost entirely agree with the manners, the habits, and the 
““customs of this free State. How few unhappy men there are in 
‘this district, where the poor people are at one with the nobility, 
“‘ where the humblest workman has the same rights and pretensions 
‘to be happy as the wealthiest and most powerful man. Equality 
‘is a great happiness; till now I thought it only a possibility, now 
“*T see it is a fact. But the character of the nation, its insular 
“position, and a hundred other causes make its realisation 
‘impossible for other nations. An imitation of England would 
‘“be a complete failure.” 
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The contradiction between the acknowledgment of perfection 
and the condemning of imitation is manifest. Széchenyi gives us 
the key to the solution of this problem. Before leaving England 
he bought a gas engine, which he was compelled to smuggle out 
of England, as exportation was prohibited. ‘‘ For four pieces of 
‘* gold the man sold me England’s soul, the engine.’’ He recognised 
industry as the essential element in the prosperity of England; 
but this industry he would not transplant to Hungary. It was 
the time of riots, of extreme pauperism and immorality. There 
were no trade unions; workmen were not yet organised. He 
thought that England alone was strong enough to bear up against 
the evil consequences of industrialism, which for Hungary would 
be a catastrophe. To make use of industry, but not to give it a 
home in Hungary, was always one of his leading principles. 

Then came the years of peace. In this epoch he lived the great 
tragedy of his heart. He travelled much in Italy, Greece, and 
Turkey, and wrote his first (but unpublished) book, How to Unite 
Prudence in Life with Virtue. The impatience of his ambition grew 
in intensity as the prospects of his military advancement waned. In 
1821 his father died and left him estates to the extent of six 
geographical square miles, as big as a. small German sovereignty. 
A year later he went to England with his younger friend, Baron 
Wesselenyi, the most fervent of patriots. 

Széchenyi stayed on his way in Munich. Here a royal prince 
recognised him, and he was invited to dine with King Max Joseph, 
whose daughter was the Emperor Francis’s fourth wife. The King 
was very kind to him, ‘‘so amiable that I abjured republic and 
‘‘constitution.’’ Here he saw the royal princesses. ‘‘ Would it 
** be impossible to turn the head of one of these girls, and become 
‘* brother-in-law to the Emperor? ’’ I quote this line from his diary 
to show what a bold and adventurous spirit throbbed in the veins 
of this most practical of statesmen. . 

His observation was now more comprehensive and more profound 
too. The first day in London he wrote: ‘‘ I seem to be on another 
** planet, where God has given His creatures less sun and more 
‘‘mental power.’’ He saw his old acquaintances, and made new 
ones. Of the latter, the Duke of Wellington impressed him most. 
He reminded him of Cincinnatus. The Duke talked of the 
battles of Toulouse and Waterloo. 

Széchenyi’s intelligence found full satisfaction, but not so his 
sentiment. ‘‘ How I change my ideas.concerning England! It is 
‘** sad that the romance of life should cease where freedom begins. 
‘* No Briton knows the sweet reverie of love, nor the ardent desire 
‘‘ of the unknown.’’ In this, I think, he was mistaken. After a 
sojourn of five months, he came to the conclusion: ‘‘ That England 
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‘* stood higher than any country had ever stood, but could rise 
‘‘ higher still, and there was yet not a single sign of corruption.” 
(August roth, 1822.) He himself had changed. From a 
doctrinaire he had become matter-of-fact. ‘“‘ What are all 
“systems against experience? ’’ he exclaims. 

During this long sojourn it was horses and races which 
interested him most. The first book he published was On Horses. 
To encourage horse-breeding he established races. This was the 
first imitation of England. It seemed to be a very superficial one; 
but for him this sport was one of the means to draw away his 
aristocratic comrades from Vienna, and to unite them in Budapest. 
He practised morals and politics, not with the serious pose of an 
apostle, but with the wisdom derived from a profound knowledge 
of human nature, which taught him the suggestive power of 
pleasure and utility. 

Now follows the most brilliant part of his career. He was the 
founder of the Hungarian Academy. After mature reflection he 
began his life’s work with the design of refining the Magyar 
language. It must be able to express all that the human mind had 
thought and felt. Till then, isolation had preserved the Magyar; 
but when, as he found it necessary, the intercourse with the 
Occident became frequent, only high culture could save him. His 
book on Credit marks a new chapter in our history. In this, as in 
his later works, such as Light, he utilises the observations made 
in England in order to demonstrate the necessity of progress, of 
study, of a lofty and righteous public spirit. As the idol of his 
nation, he led it in the way of reforms, and he hoped the Parliament 
of 1832 would carry them into effect. 

As far back as 1815, when he stood on the banks of the Danube, 
he had thought of building a permanent bridge over the mighty 
river. This time, too, the bridge is only a symbol. What he 
hoped for was a permanent bridge between Hungary and the ideas 
of the civilised West. The privileges of the nobility, above all its 
immunity from all taxes, was the greatest obstacle in the way of 
progress. Everybody who crossed this bridge was to pay toll. So 
it was to form a breach in the bulwark of feudalism, a breach that 
would be widened in time. 

He was suffering from ill-health and mental depression when he 
set foot again on England’s soil (September, 1832). But when 
he saw how a steamer is built, when he admired Hammersmith 
bridge, ‘‘his heart was high.’’ The association of ideas was 
evident. ‘‘ Feudalism does not like the smell of smoke,’’ was one 
of his favourite sayings. In a moment of noble emotion he decided 
that the nobility should pay taxes, and that this revenue should be 
invested in improvements. He met Tierney Clark, and engaged 
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him to build the chain-bridge. He visited Nelson’s tomb, and 
envied the hero. But he envied even Poland. ‘‘What an 
“enthusiasm everywhere for this country! Hungary would not 
“find a single heart in the world.”’ 

This time his mission took him to the black country, to 
Manchester and Birmingham. It was an_ overwhelming 
impression, but not at all pleasant. Much later he remembered 
having seen Birmingham in a thick fog, enveloped by smoke, so 
that the day was more obscure than the night. As soon as evening 
fell, the flames of the steam-boilers rose to the sky, so that it 
seemed much like an infernal illumination. Involuntarily he 
asked himself whether anything really, and not artificially, 
beneficent to humanity could ever spring from these workshops of 
Vulcan. When, during his visits to the factories, he saw the 
crowds moving about, “ like maggots in a cheese,’’ he doubted still 
more whether any true happiness could ever emanate from 
laboratories, the abodes of misery and wickedness. ‘‘ How happy 
‘“‘is in comparison the farmer, whose engines are so much more 
‘* primitive.”’ 

In Hungary he had begun the deadly struggle against the 
inalienability of the soil, established for five centuries by the laws 
of inheritance, and symbolised by the theory of the Holy Crown. 
The great idealist was treated by his adversaries as a materialist, 
who thought only of money and wanted to decoy his countrymen 
to the worship of Mammon. Here, at every step, he saw the power 
of capital, and tried to penetrate this difficult problem. His 
syllogism runs as follows: ‘‘ They say money makes the 
‘“Englishman. Well, take away the Englishman’s money; give 
‘“the money to the Magyar. If he remains as he is now, nothing 
““has changed. Money is only the visible instrument of 
‘* development; intelligence is more profound and invisible. The 
** deepest basis is liberty. A people must be ripe. Confused 
‘“‘ideas are the worst of evils. England advances fast, while 
‘‘ Hungary creeps.”’ 

His final notes touch both the historic and the practical side. 
‘* Magna Charta (1215) and The Golden Bull (1222) are, as it were, 
‘‘offsprings of the same brain. ‘The Crusades made such a 
“coincidence possible. England arrived at perfection by gradual 
‘evolution; Hungary remained far behind. It is necessary to 
‘‘ investigate and to compare the mechanism and the development 
‘‘of both States, to take all that is good in England, without 
‘‘ provoking a crisis.’? The practical remarks are: ‘‘ In Hungary 
‘*a railway from Vienna to Gy6r (Raab) would be very lucrative. 
‘‘Canals and the drainage of fens would be of infinite benefit.”’ 
There are the germs of his later enterprises. 
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When he returned, and the Parliament had voted that the nobles 
should pay toll on the bridge to be erected between Buda and Pest, 
he resumed hope, and went to work. The Danube should be 
made navigable as far as its delta. Already in 1830 he had 
investigated the obstacles of navigation, the cataracts and the Iron 
Gates, near Orsova. He went down to Constantinople, and fancied 
that it would be easier to reform even Turkey than Hungary. He 
won the support of the Government, and went to England to get the 
necessary machines and a steamboat. (January, 1834.) 

He was now an official person, and frequented the highest 
society. He was more interested in actual politics and statesmen 
than before. At the large parties, at Prince Esterhazy’s, at 
Talleyrand’s, at the Duke of Gloucester’s, he was delighted to see 
what a weight of intelligence there was for reform. He made the 
acquaintance of Macaulay and Robert Southey. He heard the 
most celebrated orators in the House of Commons, but was not 
at all enchanted, except by Cobbett’s plain eloquence. Of 
O’Connell he wrote: ‘‘ Irish accent, but life and action with both 
““hands.’”? The King received him. Later on William IV. asked 
Prince Esterhazy: ‘‘ Quel homme est ce Comte Széchenyi? ”’ 
The ambassador answered: “ Mais c’est mon ami. Il a été jeune 
““ galant, mais a present il est patriote.’’ 

The navigation of the Lower Danube was an affair of 
international importance. Shortly before the treaty of Hunkiar 
Eskelessi had been concluded between Russia and Turkey, a treaty 
never recognised by England. On March 15th, Sir James Graham 
assured Széchenyi that England would promote his enterprise 
with all her power. He should tell Metternich so. After a 
conversation with Rothschild he wrote: ‘* The Russians are on our 
“side because they think it will hurt England; the English 
‘assist us, because they think it a means to hinder Russia. 
** With some skill we shall succeed.’’ 

England had no more mysteries for him, gave him no more 
topics for general observation. But the impression of his 
intercourse with so many highly cultivated persons, with the upper 
ten thousand in that still aristocratic country, was a striking one. 
He had always admired the castles of the nobles, Woburn, Apsley 
House, Blenheim, and the villas of rich manufacturers pleased him 
too. ‘‘ How stupidly we live on the Continent,’’ he wrote. . He 
preferred the gentleman to the nobleman. ‘‘ Some Peers treat 
“others like dogs.’’ The open and free bearing of some 
gentlemen, not to be found elsewhere, had a great attraction for 
him. He even remarked that only an Englishman could dress 
quite well and nicely. Till then his admiration had been restricted 
to institutions and public life; now it extended to externals, and 
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became Anglomania. As these externals—comfort, nice dressing, 
good manners—were only the privilege of the higher classes, the 
ancient Carbonaro began to incline towards aristocracy. He always 
remained a fanatic of progress, a true friend of the poor, 
but he did not care to give them the reins of government. 

This sojourn and his works on the Lower Danube made him a 
familiar figure in Great Britain. In the autumn of 1837, 
Michael Quin was his guest in Orsova, and accompanied him 
on a visit to the Bashaw of Vidin. In his book, A Steam Voyage 
down the Danube, he wrote with great admiration of the noble 
Count, and the reviewers of the book, Southey in.the Quarterly, 
and Milman in the Edinburgh, both accepted this appreciation. 
They all laid great stress on his connection with Metternich as 
propitious for the regeneration of Hungary. This regeneration 
would be of universal interest. The country must be strong in 
order to withstand Russia. 

Mrs. Pardoe in her book, The City of the Magyar, draws a 
portrait of Count Széchenyi, ‘‘ who has now a European reputation, 
““whose name is a watchword with the high-minded, and whose 
““ appearance greatly tends to deepen the feelings of admiration 
“which his extraordinary career must naturally command. He 
““has a keen, dark, eagle eye, softening, however, at intervals 
“* almost to sadness, heavy eyebrows, finely arched and in perpetual 
““motion, giving a character of extraordinary energy to his 
“* countenance, and one of those deep sonorous voices to which you 
** cannot help but listen.’? Turnbull, in his standard work, Austria, 
(1870), calls him ‘‘ that most enlightened and patriotic statesman.”’ 
When later on many a heart was enlisted in Hungary’s cause, it 
was in no small measure due tohim. These characterisations seem 
to prove that he was still at the summit of his career. But when 
they were spoken of, his popularity was waning, and the sun of 
his glory on the downward path. The first Englishman who 
remarked this change was Simpson, the writer of Letters from the 
Danube (1847). He spoke of ‘‘ that most practical and yet most 
** polite of men, that clear-headed, active-minded ex-reformer, who 
““ has done so much for the wise direction of the awakened energies 
“‘ of his land, and whose motives and aims and actions are now so 
‘* frequently questioned.’’ A year later the revolution broke out. 
Just when his country was most in need of his unselfishness and 
of his clear judgment, Széchenyi’s mind became unhinged. 
Everybody knows that the antagonism between Széchenyi and 
Kossuth preceded this catastrophe. But the personal antagonism 
was, in fact, a struggle between adverse political ideas, represented 
by worthy champions. Széchenyi was no party man. He could 
not resolve to support any measure he thought unjust or unfair. 
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So he fell between two stools. He had initiated a pacific reform 
to be carried out by interesting the ruling classes in its success. 
Kossuth was decided to execute it, with them if possible, without, 
even against them, if necessary. Széchenyi was for Free Trade 
and the agricultural interest. | Kossuth’s agitation was directed 
towards creating commercial and industrial cities, such as the 
West had. ‘This was impossible without prohibiting foreign, in 
particular Austrian, manufactures. Such prohibition was bound 
to cause a conflict with Austria. This conflict was just what 
Széchenyi wanted to avoid. When Kossuth started a factory- 
founding company Széchenyi did not take any shares; he would 
““not carry bricks to a ruin.” 

Széchenyi’s programme was to educate first the numerous 
nobility, then the common people, to make them able to fulfil their 
patriotic duties. Kossuth wanted to free the people, who would 
be educated by freedom. In brief, it was the struggle between 
Liberalism and Radicalism. Széchenyi had found the principle 
of continuous development embodied in English life and the 
English Constitution; Kossuth had seen the power of volcanic 
eruption realised in the French Revolution. 

But the antagonism between the two points of view extended to 
matters of still higher importance. Kossuth wanted to change the 
internal conditions of Hungary by the adoption of democratic 
principles, and the external conditions by establishing full 
independence of Austria. Commerce and industry were for him 
also means of Magyarisation by working in common. Széchenyi, 
whose object in life was to preserve a nation for humanity, was 
convinced that if the enmity of the dynasty and of Austria was 
added to the other difficulties besetting it, nothing could revive 
Hungary. He would save his nation by internal evolution, with 
the help and to the advantage of its king. In a speech delivered in 
the Academy, 1842, the ‘‘ Great Magyar ’’—Kossuth gave him this 
name—proclaimed that Magyar hegemony could be only upheld 
by moral and intellectual supremacy,-and that roughness and 
violence were means unsuited to the propagation of nationality. 
As the principal object of regeneration he recognised, not the 
change of constitutions or of government, but the raising of 
social life by education, work, and morality. ‘‘ Let me introduce 
“ ethics in the people’s heart, and I have found my eternal standing 
“‘ point,’’ he wrote in his Light. 

The cry of liberty had a tinge of feudal license in Old Hungary. 
To Kossuth and his adherents it sounded like the Marseillaise. For 
Széchenyi it was security of person, honour, and property for 
everybody, without distinction of rank, confession, or wealth, as 
he had admired it in England. ‘‘ They speak of constitutions and 
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“‘liberty, and maltreat peasants and Jews,’’ was one of his 
accusations against some of his noisy countrymen. True equality 
before the law, noblesse oblige, the struggle against ignorance and 
prejudice, the victory of truth over illusions, were the chief articles 
of his political faith. 

When absolutism was dominant, he wrote a fulminant book, not 
so much against Bach’s principles, but against his system, mock 
culture, and deceptions. The manuscript of the Bliak he sent with . 
his son Béla to England, where it was published. So he upheld 
his spiritual connection with England till the last. Even the great 
problem of industrialism occupied him in the sad days which 
preceded his suicide (1860). He remembered his first dark 
impressions in the ‘‘ black country,’’ but he did not retain his 
unfavourable opinion. The less so, as ‘‘the engine is God’s 
“blessing, and the greatest one indeed.’’ Nevertheless, he did 
not lapse from one extreme into another. His aversion was from 
the first a moral indignation. Even to the last he protests against 
this abasement of the human species. As in the same posthumous 
book, Self-Knowledge, he treats eugenic principles, we may be 
sure that his indignation was sincere. ‘‘ The question is now, how 
*“to secure the advantages of manufactures, without suffering the 
“evils arising from that source? It is my conviction that the 
*“solution of this problem is most difficult, but not impossible. 
“In old countries, where things are already vitiated, it would not 
*“succeed. There, only nations could succeed who are beginners, 
‘“and have gathered the experiences and observations of others, 
‘* which exhort them to follow or to avoid, and who are not deaf 
“* to these exhortations.”’ 

Peoples, like boys, are ungrateful to their pedagogues. It may 
seem that Hungary, for some years past, has deserted Széchenyi’s 
traditions. History repeats itself. Half a century after St. 
Stephen's accession, Hungary was pagan again. It will return 
to the doctrines and ways of its great modern apostle of humanity 
and truth, and fulfil what Széchenyi’s congenial and most beloved 
pupil, Count Julius Andrassy, expressed in the words: 
‘* Providence has forbidden this nation to be among the most 
**numerous, in order that there should be a people in this part 
*“of Europe which can only subsist fighting for the most sacred 
‘* interest of humanity.” 


HENRY MARCZALI. 


A BROWNING PILGRIMAGE. 


N the spring of last year an unexpected opportunity enabled me 
to fulfil a long cherished desire to visit the places enshrined by 
Browning in Sordello. The occasion was auspicious, being the 
year of the poet’s centenary, and the time at my disposal little less 
than that which Browning gave to the same object, when due 
allowance is made for the difference in the pace of travel between 
1838 and 1912. Browning was altogether two months in Italy, but 
he spent nearly three weeks at Venice, which is outside Sordello: 
I had five weeks; but where the poet had a “‘ diligence,’’ I had an 
express train. I was compelled to begin at the wrong end, for 
whereas Sordello opens at Verona and works through to Ferrara 
via Mantua and Vicenza, I reversed the process, entering the 
Sordello country at Ferrara and leaving it at Verona. My object 
was not merely to see the places mentioned in the poem, but to 
trace, if possible, the dividing line between fact and fancy. To 
find how much of the descriptive side of the poem was imaginary, 
and how much was based upon the poet’s direct observation, in the 
hope that by so doing light would be thrown, not only on the 
composition of the poem, but on the mode of workmanship of 
Browning himself. 

Browning went first to Venice and stayed there three weeks, and 
his sojourn is responsible for the digression which forms the last 
half of the third book. From Venice the poet made his way to 
Bassano, which was the centre from which he studied the Romano 
country around him. Bassano lies at the foot of the Italian Alps, 
and in these days is reached by a light railway from Padua. It is 
one of the most picturesque spots in North Italy. The town lies 
on both sides of the Brenta, one bank of which is flat, while the 
other is two or three hundred feet high. On the northernmost spur, 
overlooking the level plain that extends to the foot of the Alps, is 
the old castle of the Ecelini, now a monastery, but still retaining a 
tower or two and sufficient of the old walls to show the main outline. 
It is an excellent example of Browning’s lines :— 


‘“ The hamlets nested on the Tyrol’s brow, 
The Asolan and Euganean hills, 
The Rhetian and the Julian, sadness fills 
Them all, for Ecelin vouchsafes to stay 
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Among and care for them ; day by day 
Choosing this pinnacle, the other spot 
A castle building to defend a cot, 
A cot built for a castle to defend.”’ 


Standing with the town at its back, and the ground sloping away 
sheer on three sides, it commands the whole valley of the Brenta. 
Bassano, which was the real home of the house of Romano, is 
hardly mentioned in Sordello, save in the lines about St. Francis’ 
Church, said to have been built by Ecelin the Stammerer as the 
result of a vow to the Virgin when in danger of shipwreck on his 
journey homeward from the Holy Land after the Second Crusade. 
The church is still there, built of old red brick, but the frescoes— 


*“ Angels with aureoles like golden quoits, 
Pitched home, applauding Ecelin’s exploits,’’ 


which according to Verci are historical, have long since vanished, 
and white plaster reigns supreme. 

Northward of Bassano lies the valley of the Brenta, rushing down 
from Trent through the Alps. It was a perfect day in mid-June 
when I set off on foot to solve the problem as to the grave of old 
Ecelin the Monk, for Browning, after relating his death at his 
private monastery at Oliero, complicates matters by saying :— 


““ Ecelin at Campese slept ; close by, 
Who likes may see him in Solagna lie.’’ 


A charming walk of two miles or so by a footway beside the 
Brenta, shaded on either side by tall acacia bushes, through which 
the lovely greens and blues of the river rushing over its bed of 
white stones could be seen at every turn of the path, brought me 
to Solagna. Across the river, a quarter of a mile below Solagna, 
lay Campese. Entering Solagna, a rough pile of old masonry by 
the roadside marks all that remains of the medizval fortifications. 
Inquiries as to the tomb of Ecelin elicited no response. Those 
‘six hundred long sad years’ have successfully eradicated the 
grim memory of the Ecelini about which the modern peasant 
neither knows nor cares. So I made for the parish church, with 
its inevitable campanile. Here, for once, I found a church closed, 
and the keys had to be obtained ; fruitless inspection followed, and 
I began to fear that this, too, had gone, or that our poet had been 
romancing. But no, as I walked round the outside, on the north 
wall, built in horizontally about three feet from the ground is what 
was once the top of a tomb: the figure is that of a Benedictine monk, 
with crossed gloved hands and a cushion beneath his head. So 
Browning is correct :— 
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‘‘ Who likes may see him in Solagna lie, 
With cushioned head and gloved hand to denote 
The cavalier he was.”’ 


I next made my way to the river, where I found an old boatman 
who ferried me across to the Campese side in an ancient barco 
of primitive construction. Here I inspected the remains of the old 
Benedictine monastery, founded by Ecelin the Stammerer. The 
parish church is now built on the site, very possibly out of the old 
stone, and adjoining it are parts of the old monastic buildings, in 
these days used for farming purposes. 

Around Bassano lie many other spots redolent of Sordello. On 
the south-west are to be found Marostica and Cartigliano. 
Angarano, a strong castle filled in those last evil days of the Ecelin 
tyranny with a crowd of political, prisoners, is hard by. On the 
east, half-way to Asolo beloved of Browning, lies San Zenone, 
where the last tragedy of all was enacted, for it was here that 
“* massy-muscled, big-boned Alberic,’’ Ecelin’s brother, fled with 
his whole family after his brother’s death in 1259. Besieged by 
the enraged Vicentines, he and his whole family were captured and 
murdered exactly as Browning tell us :-— 


‘* By San Zenon, where Alberic in turn 
Saw his exasperated captors burn 
Seven children and their mother ; then regaled 
So far, tied on to a wild horse, was trailed 
To death through raunce and bramble bush.’’ 


East of this again is the village of Romano, from which the family 
took their name. 

From Bassano Browning went on to Padua and Vicenza. The 
first of these towns is, like Bassano, outside the scope of Sordello. 
It was, however, the centre of the last Ecelin’s most notorious 
atrocities and deserves mention. 

During my stay in Padua, after the day’s sight-seeing was over, 
I used to take my after-dinner coffee in the Piazza dell Erbe under 
the shadow of the huge Salone or Palazzo della Ragione and 
within sight of Ecelin’s old palace. It was natural that amid such 
surroundings stories of that fearsome tyranny should come forcibly 
enough to mind. It was here, within a stone’s throw of where I 
sat, that Ecelin beheaded by dozens the patriots and patricians of 
Padua. The families of Carrara and Dalesmanni, the Camponegri 
and many others were here disposed of, either singly or in batches, 
for real or imaginary offences. Perhaps the most pathetic of all 
is the story told of the fate of Guglielmo da Camposampieri, almost 
the last of his race, as recorded by Pietro Gerardo. This young 
man, beloved by all, was married to Amabilia, a daughter of Artuso 
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di Dalesmanni. Against both these families Ecelin had a long- 
standing family feud. He had lately imprisoned, and finally 
beheaded in the Piazza, Amabilia’s three brothers, and he now 
sent word to Guglielmo, through Ansedisio di Guidotti, the hated 
Podesta of Padua and his own nephew, that Guglielmo’s wife, 
being a Dalesmanni, was proscribed along with the rest of the 
family. To save his wife Guglielmo left Padua, where his great 
name and popularity made him safe, even from Ecelin, and 
hastened to Verona to interview the tyrant in person. He was at 
once arrested, and after months of imprisonment suffered the fate 
of so many more in the Piazza at Padua. On this occasion extra 
precautions were taken, a large force of faithful Bassanese being 
drafted into the city to preserve order. So great was the dread of 
Ecelin, Gerardo adds, that no one dared remove the body, until on 
the day following some brave women, the Countess D’Aria and 
others, conveyed his remains to the family vault in Sant’ Antonio. 
The thought of that young man’s headless body lying all through 
the silent night upon the Piazza haunted me for many a day. 

The connection with Vicenza in Sordello is confined to the 
incident of the famous expulsion of Salinguerra and Ecelin from 
the city by the faction of Este in 1194. According to the poem it 
was on this occasion that Salinguerra lost his wife and child and 
Ecelin uttered the vow to enter a monastery and give 


‘* His life to God, his gettings to the Church,”’ 


because his wife and child were saved. It was, among other 
* reasons, to identify if possible the scene of this expulsion that I 
visited Vicenza. The only clue as to where Browning placed the 
scene is in the mention of the San Biagio Gate. In these days there 
is no gate of this name, neither is one mentioned in Pagliarini’s 
Storia di Vicenza, printed at Vicenza in 1663, though a detailed list 
of gates and buildings is given. After some search, however, I 
discovered on the north side, close to the Porta di Pusterla, an old 
disused red-brick church, now converted to a school, called San 
Biagio; it is beside the river on the north side, from whence goes the 
road to Bassano. This in all probability was the spot fixed on by 
Browning as the scene of the action. The correctness of this is 
borne out by Pagliarini. The north-east corner of the city was 
the quarter inhabited by the nobility. Here, where now is the 
Church of Santa Corona (built in 1260 as a thanksgiving for the 
death of Ecelin and Alberic) were three streets, the Contrade ‘‘ del 
**Colle,’? ‘‘ Il Palazzolo,’’ and ‘‘delli Galli,’ full of palazzi. 
Here Ecelin had his residence with a “‘battlemented wall and 
‘‘tower’’ in the Contrada del Colle. Here, near the Porta di 
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Pusterla, was the Vivaresi quarter, Ecelin’s friends and allies. 
Thus it is reasonable to suppose that it would be from here that the 
expulsion would take place over what is now the Porta di Pusterla 
on to the Bassano road. To speak of it as the San Biagio gate, 
if not absolutely correct, is close enough to fact to make the poetic 
license pardonable. 


‘« The surging flame—they fire Vicenza—glee ! 
Follow, let Pilio and Bernado chafe— 
Bring up the Mantuans—through San Biagio—safe! ”’ 


There is, however, one difficulty in Browning’s Vicentine 
geography which I cannot solve. In Palma’s account of the cause 
of Ecelin’s retirement these lines occur :— 


‘* People’s amaze 
At height, when passing out by Gate St. Blaise 
He stopped short in Vicenza, bent his head 
Over a friar’s neck, had vowed, he said . . .”’ 


Where is Gate St. Blaise? It is not like Browning to invent an 
imaginary gate, and yet there is no trace of any such name in 
Vicenza. The only faint clue I can discover is a sentence in 
Pagliarini referring to the Ecelini Palace, where he says, “‘ Eccelino 
‘* called the Stammerer had his residence in the Contrada del Colle 
‘*. . . which had a gate in the wall of the city which led to the 
‘* Prato dell ’Asinello, which is outside the walls, between the 
‘* River Bacchiglione and the ramparts of the city; the Prato dell’ 
‘* Asinello was where now is the Church of San Biasio, which was 
“begun in 1462.’’ ‘San Biasio’’ cannot be ‘‘ San Biagio,” 
which is within the walls; can it be ‘‘ San Blasio,’’ and was there 
a gate in the outer ramparts named from it? The only other 
explanation is that ‘‘ St. Blaise’ does not refer to Vicenza at all, 
but to some other city; that is, that the lines mean that passing out 
by Gate St. Blaise from he stopped short in Vicenza, &c. 
Neither explanation seems very satisfactory, but I still think that 
Browning had some actual historical spot in his mind. 

From Vicenza, I went on to Verona, following Browning. Here 
again, the local colour is so slight that a visit adds but little to the 
interest in the poem. One can sit in the Piazza dell’ Erbe and 
wonder which was the old palace from whose balcony Sordello and 
Palma gazed upon the swaying crowds of citizens, furious at the 
capture of Count Richard of San Boniface at Ferrara, and recall 
the wonderful description of the scene. 


‘‘ But gathering in its ancient market place, 
Talked group with restless group ; and not a face 
But wrath made livid, for among them were 
Death’s staunch purveyors, such as have in care 
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To feast him. Fear had long since taken root 

In every breast, and now these crushed its fruit, 

The ripe hate, like a wine: to note the way 

It worked while each grew drunk! Men grave and grey 


Stood with shut eyelids, rocking to and fro, 
Letting the silent luxury trickle slow, 

About the hollows where a heart should be ; 
But the young gulped, with a delirious glee, 
Some foretaste of their first debauch in blood, 
At the fierce news.”’ 


Or look at the same scene from the balcony and stand beside Palma 
and Sordello, for we, like Browning, can ‘‘ eat fernseed and walk 
*‘ invisible.” 


*“ And so the night flew on with its alarms, 
Till in burst one of Palma’s retinue. 
‘Now, Lady!’ gasped he. Then arose the two, 
And leaned into Verona’s air, dead still, 
A balcony lay black beneath until 
Out, ’mid a gush of torch fire, grey-haired men 
Came on it, and harangued the people ; then 
Sea-like, that people, surging to and fro, 
Shouted : ‘ Hale forth the Carroch—trumpets, ho, 
A flourish!’ Run it in the ancient grooves! 
Back from the bell! Hammer—that whom behoves 
May hear the League is up! Peal—learn who list, 
Verona means not first of towns break tryst 
Tomorrow with the League! ”’ 


Beyond this there is hardly a trace of Sordello to be found in 
Verona if we except the grim notice on the walls of the old 
monastery of St. Giorgio in Braida referring to one of the most 
atrocious of the last Ecelin’s cruelties. Here it is :— 


‘« Within this ancient monastery, Eccelino III. of Romano, sus- 
pecting them to be in sympathy with the Guelf party, had 11,000 
Paduan soldiers, unarmed and prisoners, slaughtered, 1256.”’ o 


The story will, perhaps, bear repeating. It was the supreme crisis 
in the tyrant’s career. An army under the Papal Legate, crossed 
as for a Crusade and recruited from every town in Northern Italy, 
had surprised and captured Padua by the lucky burning of one of 
the gates. Ecelin at Mantua, distrusting the 11,000 Paduans in his 
army, afraid to disband them or even to send them elsewhere, 
finally retired on Verona, where he disarmed and imprisoned them 
in St. Giorgio. He then attacked Padua, failed to take it, and 
retired in savage anger to Verona. One writer, relating the story 
of Ecelin’s decision to slaughter the prisoners, gives it in a form 
which suggests an element of grim truth. Ecelin, he says, asked 
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the officer in whose charge they were if he had the names of his 
prisoners. Upon his reply that they were all in his books, Ecelin 
replied: ‘‘ I have determined to present these souls to the Devil for 
‘the many benefits I have received from him, and I desire you to 
‘ ¢9 with them to Hell and present him the book from me.”” Most 
of the authorities state that all this huge number were killed either 
by the sword or by starvation. Pietro Gerardo, however, bitterly 
biassed as he was against Ecelin, gives a more reasonable account. 
Ecelin, he says, held a council to consider their fate, and, angered 
at the merciful measures suggested, dismissed the council, and 
calling in his satellites and butchers, to whom he was accustomed 
to appeal on such occasions, ordered them within eight days to 
‘kill them all, sparing none.’’ ‘‘ These orders,’’ he adds, “‘ they 
‘* carried out with such haste that in less than eight days they killed 
‘* 2,309.’? Whatever the truth was the inscription on the walls of 
St. Giorgio will perpetuate the tradition of the 11,000 victims. 

It is more than doubtful whether Browning ever visited either of 
the two other towns which come within the purview of Sordello’s 
story, Mantuaand Ferrara. The description of Goito Castle, near 
Mantua, is obviously imaginative, and there is no description at all 
of Mantua itself. There are, it is true, local touches as to Ferrara, 
but nothing so distinctive as to betray the eye-witness, or which a 
guide-book, an old map, and the Parva Chronica Ferrariensis might 
not have provided. Asa faithful worshipper, nevertheless, I visited 
both places in search of information. 

I was especially anxious to go to Mantua to see Goito Castle, and 
also to see if I could gain any light upon that strange problem of 
the flower ‘‘ Eglamor ’’; readers will remember the passage at the 
close of the description of the burial of Eglamor, ‘“‘ the best 
‘troubadour of Boniface,’’ who died of a broken heart after his 
defeat by Sordello in the Tournament of Song, or Court of Love as 
Browning terms it. 


@ *‘ A plant they have, yielding a three-leaved bell, 
Which whitens at the heart ere noon, and ails 
Till evening ; evening gives it to her gales, 
To clear away, with such forgotten things 
As are an eyesore to the morn ; this brings 
Him to their mind, and bears his very name.”’ 


It was market day in Mantua, and a hot and crowded train did 
not add to the pleasures of the two hours’ journey from Verona. 
But the joy of being there overcame all inconveniences. After 
buying a guide-book, I made inquiries as to how to get to Goito, 
and, to my pleasure and surprise, found it was possible by tram. 
From an artistic standpoint this was rather a come-down, I had 
imagined a long drive and a ruined castle on that 
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‘* One spot reclaimed from the surrounding spoil, 
Goito. . .some captured creature in a pound, 
Whose artless wonder quite precludes distress, 
Secure besides in its own loveliness.”’ 


As the trams did not go until evening, I spent a long, hot, but 
happy day seeing Mantua, from the Piazza Sordello to the Palazzo 
del Thé. In due course I boarded the tram, which was a steam- 
driven affair, going from Mantua to Brescia. It was a crowded and 
unpleasant half-hour. They burn briquettes, not coal, in Italy, 
and clouds of coal dust are deposited in the carriages. Goito 
consists of a single street running at right angles to the tram line, 
and a few scattered houses around it. When the tram rumbled on 
I found myself opposite the Porta Sordello, through which one 
passes into the street. On the left stood a single tall red-brick 
tower which at once reminded me of the towers of Ecelin’s old 
castle at Bassano. This is the Torre Sordello, and bears the 
following inscription :— 


‘*A Sordello, gloria di questa terra, cantor d’amore, poeta 
politico civile, ardito flagellatore dei principi del suo tempo, 
collocato da Dante, nel piu fulcida luce recanti in mano il flagello 
anche nell’altro mundo.— XI. MCMIV.”’ 


I could not but feel that this could best be described as ‘‘ high- 
“‘falutin’.’? Next door was the Café Sordello, where I piously 
drank a toast to the illustrious memory of Sordello, coupled with 
the names of Dante and Browning, his excavators. 

A quarter of an hour was sufficient to see the village, and having 
two hours to wait, I took a walk beside the Mincio. Browning’s 
description is certainly not correct in these days :— 


‘In Mantua territory, half is slough, 
Half pine-tree forest ; maples, scarlet oaks, 
Breed o’er the river beds ; even Mincio chokes 
With sand the summer through.’’ 


Irrigation has turned it all into cultivation, and hatches keep 
Mincio from choking any more with sand. At Goito, at least, itisa 
fine stream, rushing under a five-span stone bridge. As I walked 
beside the bank I noticed an unusual dragon-fly, with dark blue 
wings and a bright green and azure body, and remembered the 
lines in Sordello: 


‘* Flittered in the coolsome azure, damsel fly, 
Born of the simmering quiet, there to die.’’ 


The use of the word “‘ flittered’’ is particularly happy, for this 
insect does not dart like the English varieties, but uses its wings 
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like a butterfly, giving an effect which ‘“‘to flitter’’ very aptly 
expresses. With some difficulty I secured a specimen, and brought 
it in due course safely home. Before returning to Mantua I made 
fruitless inquiries regarding the flower, ‘‘Eglamor.’’ It is just 
one of those baffling bits of special knowledge which makes 
Browning at once so irritating and so fascinating, and which 
nothing but luck will probably ever elucidate. 

The other city in which the story of Sordello is laid is Ferrara. 
The action throughout the entire last half (3,000 lines) of the poem, 
though in point of time embracing only three days, takes place here. 
Richard Count Boniface, who with Azzo of Este has been besieging 
Salinguerra, has been decoyed into the city and taken prisoner. 
The Lombard League has interfered, truce has been proclaimed, 
and delegates from the League are discussing terms of ransom 
within the city. It is difficult to decide whether or not Browning 
ever saw the city whose affairs he describes with such power. A 
visit to Ferrara leaves the impression that there is nothing in the 
poem to determine the fact one way or the other. Sordello might 
have been written without ever seeing Ferrara. On the other hand, 
one can hardly imagine Browning omitting to go there. The local 
touches might equally well have been the result of personal 
inspection, or drawn from the Parva Chronica Ferrariensis which 
Browning studied in the British Museum. The location of the 
Salinguerra Palace of San Pietro, the association of Cino 
Bocchimpane with S. Vitale, are to hand in the Parva Chronica. 
While the other small points, the description of the walls, the 
mention of Salinguerra’s scheme to link S. Pietro with Toma, and 
the correct mention of its location on the southern wall, might 
equally well be gleaned from personal inspection, or a map of the 
city. From the general vagueness of description and the lack of 
any positive detail work such as Browning rejoiced in, I am 
inclined to think he never was there. In every other city 
mentioned, there is at least one touch that indicates the eye-witness. 
At Verona, we have the mention of the fountain in the Piazza 
dell’ Erbe, commonly called the ‘‘ Madonna Verona,’’ at Vicenza, 
the Church of San Biagio, but at Ferrara there is nothing. But 
whether Browning went to Ferrara or not, the events which he 
describes are strictly historical. These events took place; they 
are not poetic inventions; the characters are real; and, therefore, 
Ferrara retains its interest for the reader of Sordello quite apart 
from the question of the author’s visit. 

The outstanding feature of Ferrara in these days is its quietness. 
Once off the Corso the visitor cannot but be struck with the 
atmosphere of sleepiness everywhere apparent. The broad, 
straight streets seem to be in a state of placid exhaustion as if their 
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past had been too much for them. The old walls, nearly seven 
miles in circumference, completely surround) the city, and 
contribute not a little to the shut-in feeling which the wandering 
visitor experiences. Forty feet high, and built of red brick, once 
covered with a smooth stone facing, they are now bastioned with 
earth on the inside so as to form a broad path right round the city. 
Ferrara must have been no easy city to capture in the days of 
mangonel and catapult except by treachery, of which, luckily for 
the besiegers, a plentiful supply was always on hand. 

I spent a pleasant afternoon strolling round the walls, and 
reconstructing the scene of those three days so long ago. Beyond 
the walls it is still in many places marsh, where boys fishing for 
the croaking frogs are the only signs of industry. But the southern 
side, where, in my own mind, I fixed the main attack of the 
besiegers, is cultivated right up to the walls. My sympathies went 
out to the natives, and I doubted not the accuracy of the poet’s 
lines -— 

‘* The burghers ground their teeth, 
To see troop after troop encamp beneath, 
I’ the standing corn, thick o’er the scanty patch 


It took so many patient months to snatch 
Out of the marsh! ”’ 


On the rising ground beyond I fixed the camp of Este, and I 
wondered whereabouts it was that the Papal Legate Gregorio 
Montelungo— 


‘* With eyes, like fresh-blown thrush eggs on a thread, 
Faint blue, and loosely floating in his head,”’ 


stood and gazed— 
‘* A-tiptoe o’er the fosse 
After the flock of ‘steeples he might spy 
In Este’s time, gone (doubts he) long ago 
To mend the ramparts.’’ 


Nearer to the walls, no doubt, one would have seen the 
paraphernalia of war. The delegates of the cities of the League 
as they entered Ferrara would pass among them— 


‘* The lazy engines of outlandish birth, 
Couched like a king, each on its bank of earth ; 
Arbalist, mangonel, and catapult ; 
While, stationed by, as waiting a result, 
Lean, silent gangs of mercenaries ceased 
Working, to watch the strangers.’’ 


Within the city very little now remains except place-names to 
identify the Ferrara of Sordello. The site of the grim San Pietro 
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Palace is in the south-west corner of the city, now occupied by 
four streets, of which the names ‘‘ Via San Pietro”? and “‘ Via 
‘‘Salinguerra’’ recall the former glories of the locality. The 
circuit of the palace walls originally embracing no less than three 
churches, San Pietro, San Salvadore, and S. Gregorio, extended 
to the Porta San Pietro. The gate has gone, but there is still a 
Bastione de San Pietro on the outer wall. Here it was that 
Salinguerra, receiving in turn Tito the Imperial Pietor, 
Montelungo, and others, debated the fate of his prisoner, Count 
Richard :— 


‘‘ Twas a dread, vast presence chamber, roughly set 
In order for the morning’s use ; full face 
The Kaiser’s ominous sign-mark had first place, 
The crowned, grim, twy-necked eagle, coarsely blacked 
With ochre on the naked wall ; nor lacked 
Romano’s green and yellow either side.’’ 


Beyond San Pietro to the east is the quarter of S. Vitale, where 
Cino Bocchimpane had his palace, and near by the Bastione di S. 
Tomaso identifies the ‘‘ Toma on the southern wall ”’ of Sordello. 

Looked at as a whole, the visit emphasised the fact that 
Browning’s power of imagination was far stronger than his 
observation. The amount of actual topographical detail embedded 
in the poem is extraordinarily small. What Browning saw was 
not places but people. The interest is entirely human and 
psychological. While the poem is full of wonderful personal detail, 
the vaguest generalities are bestowed upon the setting. Where a 
place is described in detail, such as Goito Castle, it is purely 
imaginative. But what Browning did gain from the visit was the 
sense of atmosphere. He has caught the spirit of the Middle Ages. 
Without any exact reproduction of particular spots, he has fulfilled 
his own conception of the poet’s function, the power not merely to 
say what we have seen, but to— 


‘*Impart the gift of seeing to the rest.’’ 


Anyone who has read Sordello, and then is fortunate enough to 
visit the scenes where the events took place, will not be 
disappointed : it is all there still, and we unconsciously feel that 
less surprising things might happen as we roam Ferrara than 
suddenly to come across old Salinguerra— 


“* Propped on his truncheon in the public way.”’ 


ARTHUR J. WHYTE. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


T has been said, and with the semblance of authority, that the 
attitude of a country to the treatment of its criminals is an 
infallible test of its civilisation; and, though one may be inclined 
to criticise the word “‘ infallible,’’ there can be little doubt that the 
larger view which modern States are now taking of the treatment 
of crime and its punishment is mainly due to the sense of civic 
responsibility which those countries have of late years been 
developing. At any rate, it is obvious that we have travelled far, 
and we have travelled swiftly, from the old attitude to crime. It 
seems but a few years ago that Stephen was writing in his General 
View of the Criminal Law these words: ‘‘ The benefits which 
‘* Criminal Law produces are twofold. In the first place, it prevents 
““crime by terror; in the second place, it regulates, sanctions, 
“‘ and provides a legitimate satisfaction for the passion of revenge. 
ie The Criminal Law stands to the passion of revenge in 
‘“much the same relation as marriage to the sexual appetite.”’ 

This was undoubtedly a true description of the old English 
Criminal Law. Its single object was to inflict a series of graded 
punishments. The system stopped short with the infliction of 
penalties. It may be urged that such a system would be abortive: 
that, indeed, is precisely what the old Criminal Law was. As a 
matter of fact, it had been largely conceived as a State substitute 
for the undisciplined satisfaction of individual revenge. In the 
earlier ages every man had taken the liberty of avenging his own 
wrongs. Gradually, as the State emerged, the King had in effect 
told the individual that if the evildoer were surrendered to the 
King’s officers, there would be guaranteed in return for such 
surrender the due punishment of the transgressor. 

On the other hand, the modern penal law minimises and even 
appears at times to extinguish this motive of revenge. It may be 
correctly described as a weapon of social defence, becoming more 
and more highly tempered by justice to the individual criminal. 
Indeed, one is sometimes led to wonder which is the superior 
motive—that of social defence or that of the reformation of the 
offender ; and if it had not been for the Prevention of Crime Act of 
1908, which introduced the preventive detention sentence for 
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professional criminals—thus secluding for long post-punitive 
periods those whose lives have been a continual warfare upon 
society—I think we might have regarded the whole trend of modern 
criminal legislation as, without exception, preferring the 
reformation of the individual to the defence of the public. 

It was Beccaria of Milan—someone has called him the Bentham 
of Italy—who asserted that the only true test and measure of crime 
is the damage done to the community, and that they are heretical 
who hold that the measure of a crime is the intention of the 
criminal. That was a new, but, from the juristic point of view, an 
impracticable dogma. It needs only a moment’s thought to 
perceive how not merely complex, but how confused would be the 
situation if we were to accept such teaching. Yet the French 
translated the views of Beccaria into practice. The penal code of 
1810 affixed rigidly certain penalties to certain crimes. It followed 
Beccaria in assuming the human will to be free, in holding that 
man’s responsibility was perfect. Such an assumption was 
obviously empirical. But the French persisted in establishing a 
system of ‘‘ rigid equivalents,’’ with human nature left out, and 
the result was that the French juries smashed up the penal code— 
just as the English juries, imbued with the common sentiment of 
the people, rendered null the old harsh English law. In France 
and England alike, when the common-sense of justice demanded it, 
a verdict of acquittal was the result, however guilty the prisoner. 
In England, as a consequence, we have made the law less harsh: 
in France, they have invented the doctrine of extenuating 
circumstances. 

After Beccaria came Rossi in 1860; and the Belgian code is as 
much coloured by the latter as the French code still remains 
coloured by the former. Now Rossi declared that social defence 
was only a secondary object of the act of punishment, the main 
objects being the re-establishment of public order, and, in 
particular, the reformation of the criminal. Naturally, therefore, 
the Belgian code is more humane than the French, but the real 
difference lies in the fact that the objective view has yielded to 
what is called, though perhaps not quite accurately, the subjective. 
The first consideration is personal justice to the prisoner, and the 
last is the defence of society. But there still remains a feature 
common to both codes—the prisoner is assumed to possess control 
over his will and to have a perfect responsibility, unless it can be 
shown that he is mentally incapable of discernment. 

Thus there is a great gap between these penal codes and English 
criminal law of to-day. We have exceeded the humanity of the 
Belgian code by as much as, or more than, it exceeded the French. 
It is now generally recognised in England—and our legislators 
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are reflecting public opinion in their legislation—that crime is a 
complex product to which inherited tendencies and capacities, and 
the pressure of environment, both habitual and occasional, have 
largely contributed. That is a point of view which the Home 
Secretaries of recent years have had no difficulty in adopting, and 
the judges, magistrates, and prison officials have generally, though 
not universally, co-operated in the same view. We have, in fact, 
come to recognise a limited responsibility in many cases, a 
responsibility which cannot be fixed at a definite level, but 
fluctuates between complete free-will on the one side, and complete 
mental alienation on the other. But it must not be understood that 
I am claiming for England a monopoly of this new virtue, if virtue 
it be; for the names of Lecassagne, Prinz, Tarde, Lombroso, 
Fornitzski, Von Lizt, and others, would at once proclaim the 
contrary. 

English judges of the last generation would naturally not have 
adopted this view. There may be some who-have not forgotten the 
story told of Mr. Justice Byles when going circuit. A prisoner had 
been charged with theft, and his counsel was explaining that his 
client was no thief, but suffering from the disease of kleptomania, 
and irresponsible for his acts. Turning to Byles, J., he said: 
“Your Lordship has doubtless heard of this disease?’’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
replied the Judge, ‘‘ and I may tell you, Mr. , that I have been 
““sent down here to cure it.’’ But it is only fair to add that there 
are judges now living whose views are in no way different from 
those held by that brilliant lawyer, who, at any rate, was at least 
abreast of the public sentiment of his time—no mean qualification 
in the discretionary assessment of punishment. 

Punishment for crime may be punitive, deterrent (or exemplary), 
preventive (or reformative); and the relationship of punishment to 
crime depends entirely upon the point of view taken either by the 
legislature or the judge. Therefore, it is of the highest importance 
that the right view of punishment should be held and enforced. 
What that right view may be is still a question of discussion 
amongst persons of equal authority, but it will be useful to recall 
at this point the views of one or two judges of great experience in 
criminal sentencing. 

An interesting view was taken by Lord Justice Mathew, who 
was not only well abreast of the legal sentiment of his time, but 
had the foresight to perceive that some changes were absolutely 
necessary—changes which to no small extent have actually been 
carried through in the last few years, or are now in the process of 
making. ‘‘Crimes,’’ said Lord Justice Mathew, ‘‘ must be 
‘* classified. There are certain offences in which the deterrent 
‘* theory should govern—.e., the crime of the burglar armed with 
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‘‘a deadly weapon, who uses it to overcome resistance, or to 
‘prevent his arrest. It is not easy to suggest any extenuating 
“‘ circumstances in such cases which should prevent the passing of 
‘‘an exemplary sentence of great severity in the interest of the 
‘‘community. On the other hand, in cases of highway robbery 
‘‘ with violence, the expiatory theory may properly be acted upon 
‘‘in conjunction with the reformatory theory. When great 
‘“ violence is used, a sentence of penal servitude would not be an 
‘*inadequate punishment. It would not be regarded as unjust, or 
““create a feeling of sympathy for the prisoner. 

‘‘ With respect:to crimes against property, I do not think that 
‘“‘ recourse should often be had to the deterrent theory. Many of 
‘‘ these offences, as forgery of orders for goods, false pretences, 
‘“‘cheating, embezzlement, often differ little in gravity from 
‘ordinary thefts. A distinction in these cases is usually carefully 
‘* drawn between the habitual and the professional criminal. There 
‘‘ is little difficulty in ascertaining whether the offender is a working- 
‘‘man who tries to get employment and earn wages, but thieves 
““ when he is out of work or drinking. The man who does no work 
‘‘and lives by crime is easily identified. In the one case the 
““reformatory theory is suitable; in the other the deterrent theory 
‘“ must not be lost sight of.’’ 

What may be called the older view is taken by Mr. Justice 
Channell ; but as it is shared, not only by certain of his brothers on 
the Bench, but by a definite section of the public, it must not be 
overlooked. ‘‘I consider,’’ says Sir Arthur Channell, “‘ that the 
‘‘main, if not the only, object that a judge should aim at when 
*“sentencing prisoners, is so to administer punishment as to 
‘‘ prevent as far as possible the commission of crimes, and thus to 
“‘secure, as far as possible, obedience to the law.’’ Mr. Justice 
Channell does not, apparently, see eye to eye with the recent 
movements in the direction of reformative punishment. Yet he is 
almost certainly right when he insists, in exceptional circumstances, 
on exemplary punishments to deter persons from committing some 
crime which has become prevalent. People are fond of saying that 
severity of punishment is no deterrent to crime, but the experience 
upon which they found this epigram has little in common with the 
facts of to-day. When that idea was first bruited in England, we 
had practically no police. A highwayman, known to be a robber 
and suspected to be a murderer, could ‘‘ keep the road ’’ for years. 
To-day, a man guilty of a single act of such a highwayman would 
be arrested in an afternoon. Well-policed districts, a large 
population with prejudice against the transgressor, telegraph, 
telephone, railway, and motor-car—these are part of a machinery 
which in ninety cases out of a hundred makes the detection of crime 
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and the discovery of the criminal swiftly certain. In the old days, 
men took the risks, and the odds were in their favour, especially 
as the ordinary severity of the sentences was out of all proportion 
to the gravity of the offence, and made the people willing to assist 
the defeat of the law. 

But the late Mr. Justice Wills perceived the difficulty of 
reconciling such exemplary sentences with a public sentiment, 
which might be lagging behind. He said once that he had often 
been compelled to give a shorter sentence than the safety of society 
required, because a long-continued application of such severity as 
is involved in penal servitude is almost too much punishment for 
any crime, and would be certain to cause something of a revolt 
against itself. Sir Alfred Wills, in fact, desiderated the discipline 
which only came into force after he left the Bench—the preventive 
detention sentence after the punitive period of penal servitude. 

Yet a vast mass of crime is of an ordinary, drab and vulgar 
character, the inevitable harvest we reap from maintaining so many 
people shut up in lightless slums, surrounded by an environment 
of sordid condition and filthy habit, excluded from contact with 
higher standards, untouched, if not unreached, by religion and 
education, sodden in drink and saturated with immorality. This 
is the crime we invite, and these are the people we cherish by 
neglecting our social duties as a State. 

Again, it is now recognised that a prison is not a moral hospital. 
Rather has it been seen to be a criminal manufactory. The 
contamination of prison life has often proved to be an education in 
crime. Probably eighty per cent. of those who go to prison 
return there. But, says Kant, punishment must be justified as 
punishment. Yet, while our sole idea of punishment is 
imprisonment, this justification cannot be maintained in the face 
of the prison statistics. What meaning other than failure can these 
figures of the prison system have? In one year, of the 916 persons 
sentenced to penal servitude, only 118 had not been previously 
convicted, the vast majority of the old offenders having from six to 
twenty convictions against them. Again, the proportion of prisoners 
having previous convictions has in the last few years risen from 
seventy-eight to eighty-seven per cent. That is to say, the system 
of imprisonment which obtained until quite recently has nurtured 
a professional criminal class. The recidivist is largely the creature 
of our penal system; and therefore it has in recent years seemed 
plain to many that our penal system, as originally devised, must go. 

Fortunately, owing to the criminal legislation of the last few 
years, great changes have been made. The Probation of Offenders 
Act of 1907; the Children’s Act of the following year ; the Prevention 
of Crime Act of 1908, dealing in its first part with the reformation 
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of young offenders, and in its second with the detention of 
professional criminals, have already made their mark upon our 
penal system. Added to these measures are the “ orders’’ and 
regulations issued under them, and these are conceived in a 
courageous but practical spirit, and appear to be producing results 
even greater than had been anticipated by their most sanguine 
advocates. I ascribe the immediate origin of these alterations in 
the treatment of criminals to the Report of the Departmental 
Committee appointed in 1894 by Mr. Asquith, then Home 
Secretary. The report of this Committee, published in 1895, 
foreshadowed the Borstal systems, preventive detention, humaner 
regulations in prisons, and more effective aid to discharged 
prisoners. Let me glance briefly over these improvements to a 
machinery which had obviously broken down. 

One of the most successful of modern attempts to avoid the 
contamination of prison life has been that introduced by the 
Probation of Offenders Act. This Act provides that where any 
person is charged with an offence, and the court thinks the charge 
is proved, but is of opinion that having regard to the circumstances 
of the person charged, or to the trivial nature of the offence, it is 
inexpedient to inflict any punishment, or that it is expedient to 
release the prisoner on probation, then the court may make an order 
either (1) dismissing the charge, or (2) discharging the offender 
conditionally on his entering into a recognisance to be of good 
behaviour, and to appear for conviction and sentence when called 
upon at any time during such period as may be specified in the 
order. Such a probationer is then placed under a probation officer, 
whose duty it is to visit or receive reports from the person 
supervised, to see that he obeys the conditions of his recognisance, 
to report to the court as to his behaviour, to advise and befriend 
him, and, when necessary, to try to find him employment. The 
working of this Act has been most satisfactory. The number of 
orders made under it has been steadily progressive from year to 
year, and in the latest year, out of a total of 10,217 orders, only 
584, or less than six per cent. of the total number of probationers, 
have been called up for sentence. Of that number, ninety-seven 
were discharged, 185 were dealt with for fresh offences, and 302 
sentenced in respect of the original offence. Of the total 10,217 
probationers, 724 were under twelve, 1,137 were between twelve 
and fourteen years of age, 1,868 between fourteen and sixteen years, 
3,415 between sixteen and twenty-one years, and 3,073 above 
twenty-one years of age. Thus, the Act is taking the young person 
who, in less happy years, would have gone to prison and been made 
a criminal, and by a sharp warning, followed by useful supervision, 
is clearly turning that young person into commendable paths. 
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Not only did the Children’s Act consolidate earlier Acts, but it 
added new provisions of the greatest importance to those of tender 
age. ‘Too much insistence can scarcely be laid upon the section 
dealing with the keeping of children in custody in registered places 
of detention, instead of putting them inside the prison walls. 
Further, the new methods of dealing with children and the ‘‘ young 
““person,’’? and, in particular, the institution of the Children’s 
Courts, marked a long step forward in the preventive system. Some 
idea of the success which has attended this attempt to keep young 
people out of prison, without leaving them to their evil devices, may 
be gathered from the fact that whereas in 1893, the first year for 
which the juvenile figures are obtainable, there were in prison 143 
males under twelve years of age; 2,512 between twelve and sixteen ; 
and 17,490 between sixteen and twenty-one; in the latest year the 
first two classes have practically disappeared, and in the third 
class of youths, from sixteen to twenty-one, the 17,940 of 1893 have 
shrunk to 10,380—a shrinkage, that is, of over forty per cent. 

But undoubtedly the most serious attempt to improve our 
existing system of dealing with crime and the criminal is to be 
found in the working of the Prevention of Crime Act, 1908. This 
must be considered in its two parts—first, the part concerned with 
the reformation of young offenders, which has led to the Borstal 
system; and next, the part which provides for the detention of 
habitual criminals, and the removal from their sphere of activity of 
apparently hopeless criminals. The Borstal Institutions during 
the last year received 886 males and sixty females, and of the males 
no fewer than 679 were at Borstal itself. The average age of the 
prisoners was about eighteen years, and the average number of 
previous convictions against these young people was just under 
three. The life at Borstal is a constant round of ordered activity. 
Hard work, strict discipline, and regulated exercise are the 
fundamental conditions of any change in the habit and character of 
the young lads sent to Borstal, and these they get there in 
abundance. But by a grade system the lads can climb by the 
development and exhibition of their own better qualities to positions 
of trust, and be allowed the healthy and manly recreations indulged 
in by their contemporaries in free life. Out of 212 lads committed 
to the care of one Borstal institution during the last year, no fewer 
than 174 were, at the close of the year, satisfactory. This 
represents an apparent reclamation of eighty-two per cent. But 
the essence of the system lies in the amount of time it demands in 
which to carry on the work of reclamation. Two years at least 
are required; three years are better.. The Governor of Borstal says 
that he has known cases when it has taken eighteen months or 
more to make any impression upon a lad. It is a very rare thing 
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for a boy to settle down at once, but if the sentence is long enough 
it comes at last. The boy may not have improved as much as had 
been hoped, but he has learnt obedience and self-restraint, and how 
to work, and he has lost that furtive and deceitful look and that 
listless and lazy habit which characterise the young criminal. 

In the early days at Borstal, life is strict; it must be, seeing that 
these young fellows are thrice-proved criminals; but as time goes 
on, achange takes place. Privileges are won gradually, discipline 
is slowly relaxed, and the boy leaves Borstal knowing what it is to 
be trusted and capable of making his way in an unfriendly world. 
In spite of the fact that the boys—and girls—are of such bad 
material, great progress is made with them, and a high percentage 
reaches the special grade. In that grade they all meal together, 
are practically never locked up, read papers, play games in their 
leisure moments, and sleep in association in dormitories. They 
are, in short, as soon as they have proved their fitness, enabled to 
live a life approximating to that which a respectable young man 
might live in the decent, hard-working life outside. 

Compare this training with what preceded it. Here is the case 
of a young woman of twenty, who received during two years twelve 
different sentences at the same Metropolitan police court. For the 
first case she was bound over, next she got a month’s hard labour, 
a sentence of 7s. or five days, five sentences of 20s. or fourteen days, 
one of 30s. or fourteen days, and four of 4os. or twenty-one days 
or one month. The futility of these short sentences is that they 
neither protect society nor deter nor reform the offender, and 
prison officials tell us that traces of the early hardening process of 
short sentences of imprisonment are to be found in the career of 
almost every criminal. .The repeated committal of young persons 
to prison for seven or fourteen days is not merely absurd, but 
useless. And the making of the confirmed prison recidivist is the 
work, as a rule, of a few weeks or months. The majority, having 
once come, continue to come to prison. Twenty-one girls, all 
eligible for treatment as juvenile adults under the Borstal system, 
were sent to prison for the first time. During the following twelve 
months these twenty-one girls committed offences for which they 
were sent to prison seventy-two times. Only one was committed 
once; the rest were committed from two to seven times each during 
the year. 

It is to help such cases that the ‘‘ Modified,’’ as opposed to the 
“‘ Full’ Borstal system, is now being applied. Under this system 
offenders who are under short sentences receive that personal care 
and individualisation which form the underlying principles of the 
‘* Full”? Borstal plan, and experience shows that this is also having 
good results. It is to the credit of the prison officials that this 
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modified system, which takes into its net thousands who are not 
qualified for the ‘‘ Full’ system, is not the child of the Legislature, 
but merely an administrative re-arrangement of prison methods, 
adapted to offenders of a particular age. Nor, in taking leave of 
this most promising and already productive system, must the after- 
work of the Borstal Committees and Association be forgotten. In 
seeking to prevent the complete or the continuous demoralisation 
of the young offender, they are not merely reforming the criminal, 
but also protecting society—two ideas which are sometimes 
regarded as if they were alternatives. 

I now pass to the preventive detention sentence, which is, 
happily, at last a part of our penal system. How long it has been 
urged upon us by persons of knowledge and foresight it would be 
difficult to say with accuracy; but that undoubted authority on 
criminology, Sir Robert Anderson, summed up the arguments in 
favour of the system as long ago as 1go1. ‘‘ Here is a man,”’ 
he wrote, “‘who has outlawed himself by deliberately and 
““ systematically following a criminal career. Sentences of 
*“imprisonment, varying in duration from two months to ten years, 
“have had no effect upon him. And now, when once again brought 
““to justice, he is to be shut up for a few years more, and then 
““again released to resume once more the practice of his 
“* profession.” 

In almost similar terms Mr. C. Dudley Warner, the American 
philanthropist, described the situation: ‘‘ We pay immense sums 
‘to a police to watch men and women perfectly well known to be 
‘‘ criminals, lying in wait to rob and murder; and other immense 
**sums to catch and try, over and over again, these criminals, 
‘‘who are shut up for short terms, well-cared for, physically 
‘rehabilitated, and then sent out to continue their prowling 
‘‘ warfare against society.” 

The Prevention of Crime Act of 1908 has practically answered 
these well-founded complaints. The preventive detention sentence 
is now an established feature of our system of criminal punishment. 
After a criminal of the worst character has undergone the term of 
penal servitude imposed for his latest offence, he will have, in 
future, to undergo detention for a further period (not exceeding 
five years), during which his treatment, while subject generally to. 
the conditions of penal servitude, will admit of such modification 
in the direction of a less rigorous treatment as may be considered 
desirable, and will comprise disciplinary and reformative methods 
of an elastic nature. Such a prisoner must belong to the class of 
professional rather than habitual criminal, and the offence with 
which he is charged on the occasion, when it is sought to impose 
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an additional preventive detention sentence, must be of a serious 
character. 

It is, of course, too soon to say anything about the reformative 
influence of the detention sentence; but it must be remembered that 
reformation is not the primary object of the sentence. Nor is it 
an easy and painless solution of the difficult problem of habitual 
crime, but an exceptional means of protecting society from the 
worst class of professional criminals. There is a great difference 
between the two. Your habitual criminal may be a man with 
physical disability or of mental deficiency, who keeps dropping 
into crime by what may be called the force of circumstances, and 
without any active intention to injure his fellow creatures. But 
the professional criminal is a man who is apparently sound in mind 
and competent in body, who is often possessed of great skill, and 
deliberately uses his powers to master every trick and stratagem 
to enable him to lead a life of continuous crime. 

What remains to adjust our system of punishment to the 
developing sentiment of reason, order, and humanity? The answer 
is necessarily to the effect that much remains to be done. Time, 
however, is working with us. While so many criminals are the 
product of social conditions, for the maintenance of which the State 
is responsible, the topsy-turvy method of labouring at the 
reformation of the criminal after you had toiled to make him one 
might well seem hopeless. But it is good to know that the work 
of prevention has now Started at the other end, and that it has 
already checked the recruiting of the criminal class. 

Meanwhile, one may reiterate the satisfaction of criminologists 
that at last we should have reached the point when it is no longer 
possible to cast the jibe at our criminal law that practically the 
only punishment it has for almost every class of crime is merely a 
larger or a smaller dose of an identical penalty. 


A. M. BRICE. 


WOMEN AND THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


HE re-introduction of the Bill to enable women to become 
barristers and solicitors, among other purposes, revivesa claim 
which presses for satisfaction. Granted by several modern States, 
and actually in operation in parts of the British Empire, its 
concession in the Mother Country can be only a question of time. 
This demand of educated women for the opening up of a new 
line of advancement is based upon the ground that where tests have 
been imposed to regulate admission to a profession, the passing of 
those tests should be accepted as evidence of fitness, irrespective 
of sex. So far as the Bar is concerned, it is not suggested that 
success in examinations is the only fact which the Benchers take 
into account in coming to a decision as to the fitness of candidates 
for “‘ call.’ A wide margin of speculation may exist as to what 
other facts are considered, but the women’s claim is that, in so far 
as an examination test is imposed, success in that examination 
should avail without distinction of sex. 

The acceptance of this principle of selection is essential to the 
women’s case. Let us glance at its operation in other directions. 
As a general rule which is increasingly followed in most walks of 
life, the criterion of ability is applied to the individual, and not 
to the’ individual’s sex. There are certain reservations which, 
obviously, must be attached to this statement, but, subject to these, 
which will be considered later, it is advanced here as a statement of 
fact. The progressive extension of this test of fitness has been 
one of the outstanding marks of advancing civilisation. The sex 
element has been gradually eliminated from standards of ability. 
Considered in the abstract, competence bears no fixed relation to 
sex. It is only when fitness is considered in connection with a 
particular form of activity that sex becomes a relevant fact. Hence 
rejection of the sex element has steadily accompanied the 
development of many social and political arrangements, and the 
sex of the candidate has ceased to weigh with regard to membership 
in most professions and callings. Further, subject to the 
reservations which must be described, this is a fact which was 
bound to arrive in a world increasingly invaded by woman’s ability 
and economic needs, and its further application is inevitable. 
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But the reservations referred to have an important bearing on 
the claim of women to enter the ranks of the law. It will be found 
that opposition rests mainly upon them, and is not directed to the 
principle of selection described. Granted that the passing of 
imposed tests is accepted as evidence of fitness, irrespective of the 
sex of the candidate, what restrictions may be placed upon the 
general operation of this principle? 

Two main reservations are presented. In the first place, it may 
be held that a bar in nature prohibits the acceptance of this test of 
fitness; and secondly, that its adoption would conflict with social 
expediency. It would be foolish to assume, as is easily contrived 
in some quarters, that these reservations are merely the devices of a 
timid generation of males, affrighted by the confrontation of new 
and, may be, startling claims. True it is that these alleged 
limitations have provided the main armoury of the opponents of 
all advance in matters relating to women, and they will certainly 
be widely relied upon in the discussion of woman’s claim to enter 
the legal profession. But, this notwithstanding, something can be 
said in reason for them, and they will have to be met by argument. 
First, as to the suggestion that a bar in nature may properly be 
held to exclude women from certain duties and occupations. This 
is a view which prevails in every direction. A certain instinct 
prompts the habit of regarding particular callings and actions as 
unsuitable for women. It is useless to argue as if this feeling were 
non-existent, and as it affects the generality of mankind it is to be 
treated with respect. For instance, it is not at all clear that the 
naval and military services are fit occupations for women. 
Perchance, in a more enlightened age, a different view as to this 
may be held, but it would be idle to pretend that a sex bar may 
not at present be maintained quite reasonably as to these matters. 

Again, the reservation based upon social expediency is, 
obviously, worthy of serious attention. The idea of the common 
good is vital to the welfare of the State. The suggestion that 
individuals, under the impulse of real or imaginary wrongs, can 
safely disregard the civic point of view, has received ample 
demonstration of its futility in recent years. As Lord Morley wrote 
long ago, in another connection, ‘‘ there is a step between the 
“‘ existence of an abstract right and the propriety of enforcing it.” 
If it can be shown with reason that a proposed arrangement, even 
when conceding an abstract right, will be harmful in operation 
when considered from the general point of view, men and women 
of judgment will hesitate to call for its concession. And, therefore, 
when it is argued that the admission of women, or categories of 
men for that matter, to particular rights or occupations would be 
harmful to the general interests of the State, a contention is 
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advanced which deserves attention. In short, the principle that 
the passing of tests should be accepted as evidence of fitness, 
irrespective of sex, must be limited by two considerations (1) the 
absence of what may be held to be a natural bar, and (2) harmony 
with the general good of the community. I have delayed over these 
preliminary matters, because they should be frankly faced in 
connection with the women’s claim to enter the legal profession. 
Accepting, then, the principle of selection based upon the passing 
of imposed tests, irrespective of sex but subject to the reservations 
set out, the main question in the present case arises: Can special 
reasons be urged against the adoption of this principle of selection 
by the Bar of England? Granted that women pass the tests devised 
to regulate admission to the legal profession, does a bar in nature 
justify their rejection? Alternately, would their holding of the 
honourable office of barrister or solicitor conflict with the general 
interests of the State? 

May I point out, with great respect to the women who are seeking 
to enter the profession of the law, that their main task is to convince 
educated men and women that these questions can safely be 
answered in the negative? Before detailing the three principal 
objections advanced against the admission of women, two 
preliminary observations must be made. It is necessary, in the 
first place, that the scope of the question under discussion should 
be clearly grasped. We are not asked in the present case to 
consider or approve arrangements designed to affect large bodies 
of women. Without encroaching upon other debatable ground, I 
am bound to say that the limited matter under review fortunately 
excludes considerations which would legitimately arise if general 
proposals as to women were contemplated. All that is advanced 
here is the claim of certain exceptional women to enter a profession, 
the examination tests of which they have passed. We are not 
concerned with larger proposals of another character, and nothing 
but irritation (if not anger) will result from confusing easily 
separated matters. The second preliminary observation is that 
no useful discussion of the present claim, as indeed of others, can 
proceed without a frank consideration of all relevant facts. 
Woman’s demand to enter ranks hitherto closed to her must be 
advanced on the terms that she expects, and does not resent, the 
freest criticism which men are accustomed to receive in like 
situations. What is claimed for the demand must be accorded to 
the reply. Questions of fact are of the essence of the issue, and 
none can be excluded. We can act with restraint, but we must 
speak with freedom. 

The three main objections advanced against woman’s admission 
to the legal profession are: (1) That physical disability would 
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seriously interfere with the proper discharge of the duties required ; 
(2) That defects of temperament and mind in women would lower 
the standard of professional conduct; and (3) That a grave 
interference with the course of justice, owing to sex influence, 
would follow. 

As to the first contention, that physical conditions in women are 
inconsistent with the adequate discharge of the responsibilities of a 
barrister or solicitor, I am strongly of opinion that the effect of 
these physical conditions on women’s activity is curiously 
exaggerated in the minds of many men. When we observe that 
thousands of women, under the stress of economic need, are 
constrained to follow employment of practically every description, 
we shall require overwhelming evidence that physical disabilities 
interfere to any appreciable extent with these daily avocations. It 
is true, of course, that these conditions vary in intensity and effect 
among women, but it seems that the average working woman 
continues her employment without any marked disturbance owing 
to bodily reasons. Expressed in its most apprehensive form, this 
objection hypothecates a situation in which a coincidence between 
physical disability and professional responsibility would create a 
grave conflict of function involving, perchance, heavy loss to clients. 
I am always sceptical of cases which derive their force from 
exceptional, and even sensational, circumstances. Men are not 
altogether immune from physical ailments, and the risk of illness 
coinciding with the discharge of duties in court has never been 
advanced, so far as I am aware, as a reason for excluding men 
from ‘‘call’’ to the Bar, or enrolment as solicitors. To my own 
knowledge, men who suffered under serious physical disabilities 
have been admitted to both branches of the legal profession, and 
circumstances not considered relevant in the case of men cannot 
in reason be so construed in the case of women. I suggest, further, 
that this objection as to the existence in woman of physical 
conditions which will destroy her efficiency as a barrister or solicitor 
is negatived by the facts of everyday life, and contradicted, in 
particular, by the experience of the legal profession in other lands. 

The second objection has more substance. It is alleged that 
there exist in women defects of temperament and mind which 
justify this exclusion. Certain faults, it is clear, whether exhibited 
by men or women, are inconsistent with efficiency in the legal 
profession. The distinction between barrister and solicitor may be 
disregarded in this connection; for whatever difference of function 
may exist, they share a wide field of common activity, and some 
general qualifications are essential to both. For instance, a 
disposition to ‘‘jump’”’ to conclusions rather than to reach them 
by steps supplied by evidence ; to become angry with others holding 
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different views of the same matter; to resent adverse criticism; to 
give play to sex. prejudice when one of the opposite sex is 
concerned; to talk instead of listening when spoken to; and to act 
generally as a private individual intent on self-assertion rather 
than as an officer of justice of whom dignity and responsibility are 
required—all these traits are quite inconsistent with the proper 
discharge of legal duties. Men, it is true, exhibit these failings in 
some courts of justice, but it is suggested women would display 
them more frequently and with greater assiduity. While I take 
leave to doubt whether the normal experience of private life supplies 
any strong refutation of this allegation, we must recollect again 
that we are considering the case of exceptional women. I cannot 
see why we should anticipate any marked digression from the 
experience gained as to men in similar positions. ‘‘ Character forms 
“itself in the stream of the world,’’ and the correction supplied 
by education and training will be as effective in the case of women 
as it has proved to be in regard to men. In so far as this 
improvement does not follow in the wake of active participation in 
the work of the world, its absence will certainly have an enormous 
effect upon the receipt of work in the legal profession. Business 
capacity is an essential ingredient of success at the Bar or in the 
solicitor’s office. It is something quite separate from academic 
training, or even academic distinction, as many men to their cost 
have found. Where business experience is absent in the case of 
men, failure has inevitably followed. It is not unreasonable to 
expect that a similar result, in like circumstances, would occur in 
regard to women. 

In fact, the two foregoing lines of objection serve to narrow down 
the scope of the third, which is clearly deserving of serious 
consideration. The suggestion is, that the admission of women to 
the legal profession would involve a grave interference with the 
course of justice. Any such result would be a misfortune which 
no civilised community would tolerate; and as this apprehension is 
felt by many eminent and powerful men in the State, it is necessary 
to regard this objection with some care. It cannot be disputed, I 
think, that sex influence already plays a regrettable part in the 
administration of justice. Experience in the profession has taught 
me that, as a general rule, a woman stands in court in a favoured 
position compared with that occupied by a man. The legal 
disabilities of women may not be easily traced, but when they are 
found they are almost invariably modified by administration of the 
law. Consequently, any increase in sex influence in courts of 
justice would be a deplorable result. But is it clear that such an 
effect may be reasonably apprehended? It is suggested, for 
instance, (1) That a woman advocate would be irresistible with a 
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male jury, not on account of the evidence she tendered, or the 
fitness by which it was presented, but because of her sex; (2) that 
the male advocate would be prejudiced in his work by a chivalrous 
feeling not to press a woman opponent as he would, in like 
circumstances, a fellow man; and (3) that the judges, under an 
impulse which has graced the judicial bench in all recorded history, 
would insensibly incline more favourably to the woman lawyer. 
Strange, indeed, it is that many men of eminent position should 
entertain these fears. I do not see how such apprehensions can be 
dispersed by argument; they can only be dissolved by experience. 
Similar forebodings were held out when women were admitted to 
other professions, and it may be reasonably submitted that the 
experience provided by those callings will be reproduced in the 
legal profession. Woman will become in her new sphere a tried, 
tested, and approved colleague. In so far as she does not satisfy 
the tests imposed by actual experience, she will gradually cease to 
participate in activities which she has failed to discharge. On the 
other hand, if she rises with disciplined strength to her new 
responsibilities, she will bring fresh aid to the work of the world, 
and thereby command the respect of intelligent men. 

My general answer, therefore, to this series of objections is, 
that the alleged physical disabilities are exaggerated, also negatived 
by the experience of daily life; that the defects of temperament and 
mind will either be corrected by training and education, or prevent 
the receipt of legal work (as men in like case have found); and that 
the fears as to an interference with the course of justice will dissolve 
as experience of woman in her new sphere is gained. 

Before leaving these objections, it is well to assess, as far as is 
humanly possible, the strength of the forces of resistance which 
they represent. So far as the present personnel of the legal 
profession is concerned—and I refer more particularly to the Bar, 
although there is reason to believe that a similar attitude prevails 
among solicitors—there is unquestionably a powerful body of 
opinion against the admission of women. The following extract 
from a prominent legal journal may be taken as typical of one large 
group of lawyers in both branches of the profession: ‘‘It is 
‘* perfectly clear that the admission of women, either as barristers 
“or solicitors, would not be for the good of the community, and 
‘““ would introduce into the active practice of the law difficulties 
‘““which cannot be underestimated.’ This is an  oracular 
pronouncement worthy of Lord Eldon himself, and probably 
framed upon his lordship’s example. It represents a condition of 
mind which is entirely closed to the consideration of new questions. 
Edmund Burke said that the practice of the law was not calculated 
to liberalise the understanding. Lawyers, in successive generations, 
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have illustrated, and even adorned, the truth of Burke’s famous 
comment. We may respect such men for their learning and 
integrity, but we shall seek in vain for their assistance in new 
causes. Attached to this powerful group is a smaller group of 
younger men, whose attitude is dictated by reasons which call for 
no description here. At the same time, I am convinced that people 
err in attributing self-inferest as the main cause of hostility 
actuating the general body of the Bar against the admission of 
women. 

Hence it is well that women in particular should discount these 
suggestions of selfishness which some of their sex spontaneously 
detect in all persons who oppose their wishes. While the instinct 
of self-interest is not altogether absent, especially among young 
barristers, its play is narrowly restricted, and mischievous 
innuendoes to the contrary may be dismissed. Still, the main body 
of members in both branches of the profession is overwhelmingly 
hostile to the women’s claim. As I hinted before, this opposition 
is not based upon any. resentment at the advance of educated 
womanhood. It will be found that many gifted women are nearly 
related to members of the legal and other professions, and their 
progress is rarely frowned upon from those quarters. 

As so much depends upon the patient and tactful discussion of 
the objections described, I would like to enter a plea against their 
summary rejection. We are dealing with men who belong to a 
profession which is, admittedly, the highest in the civilised world. 
They are the proud inheritors of traditions which have meant untold 
advantages to human society, not excluding woman herself. An 
attitude of apprehension at the approach of fundamental changes 
may well mark those who reverence historic arrangements which 
are likely to be disturbed. If we do not share their fears, we may 
respect and understand them. ‘‘ All established customs,’’ wrote 
Bevel; ‘“ will find grave people to defend them, and ingenious 

‘reasons are soon found for them.’ 

Finally, a word must be said as to the national import of this 
claim. While the objections of the vested legal interests call for 
consideration, those interests must be subordinated to the 
requirements of the State which they exist to serve. A clearer 
understanding of this social fact must be shown by the legal 
profession in the years immediately before us, if a grave conflict 
with powerful forces in the nation is to be avoided. Wise leaders 
will accommodate the arrangements of their profession to the 
changing and expanding requirements of the State; otherwise, the 
interposition of Parliament must ensue. 

What importance, then, has the admission of women to the legal 
profession for the State? Firstly, it will put an end to an 
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extraordinary diversion of talent. The law faculties of the 
Universities are preparing numbers of young women for legal 
work. They are acquiring degrees and distinction in a branch of 
academic study which leads, at present, to a closed door. We are 
clearly entitled, in our State arrangements, to avail ourselves of 
all kinds of disciplined intelligence, irrespective of sex. Indeed, 
progress is measured both in the State and in the individual by 
the effective concentration of this disciplined intelligence. The 
diversion of legal talent among women entailed by their exclusion 
from the profession of the law is a grave injustice to educated 
women, and a source of weakness to the State by reason of 
misdirected energy. 

Further, this bar contracts the exercise of a right which is 
essential to the well-being of the commonwealth. ‘‘ The right of 
“‘ audience ’’ is one of the highest privileges which the citizen can 
discharge. The duty of representing another in a court of justice 
is an ancient and most honourable obligation. Why should one 
sex be debarred from exercising this right in an age when the legal 
needs of women require continual representation? The exclusion 
of duly qualified women—that is to say, of women who have 
qualified themselves in the same respects as men for similar work— - 
is absolutely indefensible in reason and social justice. Clearly this 
prohibition does not ‘‘ harmonise with the floating rationality which 
“‘is in the air of the age,’’ and its removal is urgent, imperative, 
and inevitable. 

Again, the modern world seeks in every direction to attain for 
all, men and women alike, ‘‘ the ideal of a self-directed activity 
‘* pursued in an atmosphere of freedom.’’ Barriers of caste, sex, 
circumstance, and privilege which fail to command the assent of 
reason and justice, cannot remain indefinitely across the road to 
human freedom. ‘‘ Let neither society nor the individual,’’ wrote 
Emerson, ‘‘ check experiment, originality, and infinite variation.” 
As Mr. Sidney Webb has said: ‘‘ The real test of any proposed 
** change is whether or not it will result, in fact, in stimulating and 
““developing the aggregate of individual responsibility, which 
‘‘alone makes up the strength and force of the community.” 
Applied to this test, the claim of women to enter the legal profession 
is advanced with confidence and resolution at the bar of public 
judgment. 


HoLrorpD KNIGHT. 


THE NEXT REVISED VERSION. 


WO weighty documents, of which copies appeared in the 
newspapers last year, have excited a widespread interest. 
The first, signed by a number of distinguished Churchmen, asked 
for a fresh revision of the New Testament on more conservative 
lines. It is possible, they urge, to correct the positive errors of the 
Authorised Version without marring its literary beauty. In reply 
to this, fifteen eminent Nonconformist scholars and theologians 
issued a protest against making an immediate or partial revision. 
They point out that the progress of knowledge has made a revision 
of the Old Testament also inevitable. Whatever is to be done, 
_ they argue, should be as far as possible camplete and final: and 
therefore at least another ten years ought to be devoted to the sifting 
of new materials in order to the establishment of a definitive text, 
both for the Old and for the New Testament. 

As to the ‘demerits of the Revised Version of the New Testament, 
the two bodies of signatories are substantially agreed. They both 
say, in effect, that the revisers robbed the old version of its charm 
and beauty without increasing its accuracy. Though they corrected 
many old errors, they imported many new ones; and where there 
was no question of error they made trifling changes, to suit a theory, 
which were fatal to the literary grace of the style. 

The reason why the two parties draw different conclusions from 
the same facts is that they approach them from different sides. 
The former desire an immediate remedy for a failure which 
threatens to impair the estimation of the Bible: the latter are mainly 
concerned to prepare for a thorough reform a few years hence. 
How is the controversy to be determined? The decision must 
ultimately rest with that large educated public who value the 
English Bible as one of their chief treasures, both literary and 
religious. Though content to leave technical questions to the 
judgment of scholars, they will claim to form and express an 
opinion upon the broad aspects of a proposal which must affect 
them all so nearly. The object of this article is to draw their 
attention to some of those aspects, which are too often clouded by 
the use of technical language. For the writer believes that those 
who fairly face the problem of revision as a whole will recognise 
that the balance of argument is in favour of delay. 
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The Revised Version of the Old Testament is an admirable piece 
of work. Without altering the character of the style, the 
translators corrected a vast number of errors, and gave a clear sense 
to many passages which had been unintelligible. By general 
consent their rendering of the Book of Job is regarded as their 
masterpiece: but there is no part of the Old Testament where the 
reader has not occasion to be grateful for increased correctness and 
lucidity. It is one thing, however, to translate a given Hebrew 
text: it is another thing to secure that the text itself shall be 
reliable. Unlike their New Testament colleagues, the Old Testa- 
ment company made no attempt to revise the traditional text; and 
ihe unhappy results of the omission are visible on almost every 
page of their work. For the Hebrew text is often faulty, and in 
many places obviously and seriously corrupt. The poetical books 
—such as the Psalms and the prophets—exhibit the greatest defects. 
Before the text of these books was stereotyped by the ignorant 
reverence of the Jewish Rabbis it had suffered from all the accidents 
to which a manuscript tradition is liable. It may, perhaps, be 
useful and interesting to mention three of the commonest of these 
misfortunes, which are not peculiar to Hebrew texts, but well 
known to students of the Greek and Latin classics. 

When manuscripts were written in pages instead of rolls, a page 
was often torn out and inserted in the wrong place. The copyist, 
failing to notice the break in the sense, would go straight on. That 
apparently, is how we find in Isaiah v., 25-29, the conclusion of a 
prophecy of which the earlier part extends from ix., 8, tox., 4. 

Copyists often omit a few words or lines through an oversight, 
and then insert them below: or they repeat a line which has been 
written already. The confusion which mars the beauty of the 
second chapter of Isaiah is by some scholars attributed to these 
causes combined. . 

Readers often made notes in the margin of a manuscript. Now 
it was a pious exclamation; now a parallel passage from another 
book; now an antiquarian note, or the expression of a difficult 
phrase. Such notes often found their way into the text, and sore 
is the resulting confusion. In Isaiah li., 10, 11, there is an 
interesting combination of two such intrusions. The poet wrote: 


‘‘ Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lord ; 
Awake as in the days of old, the generations of ancient times. 
Art thou not it that cut Rahab in pieces, that pierced the dragon? 
Art thou not it which dried up the sea, the waters of the great deep? 


Here is a perfect quatrain in the regular metre, which gives a clear 
and complete sense. But some reader, ignorant of the legend* 


* See Job xxvi., 12-13. _ 
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about Rahab, the primeval monster of the deep, which was cut in 
half in order that dry land might appear, thought only of the later 
use of the name Rahab as a title of Egypt, and thought the fourth 
line referred to the Israelites crossing the Red Sea. In order to 
make this clear, he wrote ‘‘ That made the depths of the sea a way 
‘“‘for the redeemed to pass over.’? When this note had been 
incorporated in the text, another reader, struck by the use of the 
rare word which is translated ‘‘ redeemed,’ wrote in the margin a 
whole verse (Isaiah xxxv., 10) in which the same word occurs: and 
this, again, was copied as part of the prophecy. So the beautiful 
little poem lost both its form and its meaning. 

The memorial of the Nonconformists refers to another source of 
error. Hebrew was originally written without any vowels. Only 
when it had long ceased to be a spoken language, and the tradition 
was failing, were marks added to indicate the vowel sounds. There 
is little doubt that in many cases tradition had already gone astray, 
so that wrong vowels were inserted. How easily that might happen 
may be seen from an example. If Satan were written STN, how 
naturally the careless pronunciation of a mechanical recitation 
might lead to its being written either Satin or Stain. It is part of 
the business of scholars to reverse the process of corruption in order 
to restore the truth. 

Observations like these are not the fruit of what is sometimes 
praised and sometimes abused as ‘“‘ the higher criticism.’’ They 
are examples of ordinary textual criticism, such as is continually 
applied to the Greek and Latin classics, and to the New Testament. 
It is by such means that the choruses of A%schylus have. been in 
a large measure restored for the delight of our generation. In all 
textual revision there is an element of conjecture: and the dangers 
of arbitrary conjecture are made only too obvious by some recent 
works on Isaiah and the Psalms. But sane emendation is the only 
means by which we can hope to escape from the accumulated errors 
of many ignorant generations. No Hebrew scholarship, no 
mastery of English style, can avail the translator who is obliged 
to accept such passages as have been quoted just as he finds them. 
The more conscientious his work, the more unintelligible must be 
the result. Until, therefore, the traditional text has been revised 
in the light of modern knowledge, it is impossible that there should 
be a satisfactory translation. 

Yet perhaps it is well that the revisers in the ’seventies did not 
attempt the task of emendation. The last thirty years have added 
greatly to the common stock of knowledge; and have so far 
changed the attitude of the educated public that an extensive 
revision has now a much better chance of being well received. And 
there are still many points to be cleared up; so that the authors of 
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the Noncomformist manifesto plead for another ten years of 
preparatory study. 

At the same time a most important work might be carried on. 
A small committee of scholars might be appointed to prepare and 
publish a revised Hebrew text, which should avowedly be tentative 
and subject to further revision. When this had been fully criticised 
a final text might be adopted, and the work of translation begun. 
The difficulties of the translation will be serious. For though the 
historical books will require comparatively little alteration, in the 
poetical books the necessary changes will probably be so numerous 
as to make the translation almost a new work. It will then have 
to be decided how far modern scholars can wisely attempt to imitate 
the lost music of seventeenth century prose. 

Meanwhile, private enterprise is, doing something. Individual 
scholars have published new versions of single books, and no doubt 
others will do so. But the result of their experiments at present 
is rather to show the difficulties of the enterprise than to offer a 
solution. 

The revisers of the New Testament were obliged by circum- 
stances to face the problem of textual revision. Though they did 
not publish an official Greek text, their new version shows that 
they adopted a text differing but little from that which was soon 
afterwards published by Westcott & Hort. In other words, they 
corrected the old text, which is represented by the Authorised 
Version, in thousands of particulars, many trifling, but some 
important. By their labours, and by those of subsequent 
scholars, the textual criticism of the New Testament has been so 
far advanced that we seem to be almost within sight of a practical 
settlement. No doubt there will always be some disputed points, 
but not such as can greatly affect either doctrine or history. 

The difficulties, therefore, of producing another version of 
the New Testament are not mainly textual. They arise partly 
from recent discoveries which affect interpretations and partly 
from disputes as to what is meant by the word translation. 

Excavations in Egypt and elsewhere have lately brought to light 
a vast number of Greek manuscripts and inscriptions of the 
Hellenistic age (from 300 B.c. to 600 A.D.), which have revolu- 
tionised our ideas of the Greek language as it was written and 
spoken in the days of the early Church. The Greek Bible, it now 
appears, was not written, as used to be thought, in a kind of 
classical Greek marred by numerous Hebraisms: but it is a fair 
specimen of the ordinary language of the Greek-speaking subjects 
of the Roman Empire, from the Nile to the Euphrates. So that 
the theories put forward in the revisers’ preface have been scattered 
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to the winds, and many of their ‘‘ corrections ’’ are known to be 
added mistakes.. 

The same documents throw new light upon the meaning of many 
words. Nota few terms which were supposed to be peculiar to the 
Greek Bible, or even to have been invented to express Christian 
conceptions, are found to have been in common use. One set of 
words has a peculiar interest. Some recently discovered docu- 
ments, bearing upon the mystery-religions which were so important 
in that age, prove that those religions had a technical phraseology 
of their own, which may very likely help to explain some difficult 
passages in St. Paul’s epistles. Some time must elapse before 
this promising vein can be worked out. Meanwhile, it would be 
a pity to crystallise an imperfect rendering of some Pauline 
sentences which have an important bearing upon the apostle’s 
mystical and sacramental doctrine. 

When the time for making a new translation arrives, it is 
St. Paul’s epistles which will present the great problem. With 
reference to them the question must be asked, What is meant by 
translating? Is it rendering each sentence, word by word, so as 
to reproduce the structure, however foreign to the genius of 
English? Or is it giving the sense of the original in such a form 
that the English reader can readily understand? The style in 
which the Gospels and the Acts are written is so simple that no 
such question arises with regard to them. But in the case of 
St. Paul’s epistles a decision must be made which will carry impor- 
tant consequences. There is an opinion current that literal transla- 
tion is a mark of reverence, and to alter the shape of a sentence 
is to put a slight upon the apostle. That principle is not followed 
in translating other authors. Any scholar who treated Thucydides 
or Plato thus would be ridiculed, because it is agreed that the object 
of translating a classic is to make it intelligible. Why should a 
different rule be applied to St. Paul? Let us see how it works, 
first in a long sentence and then in a short one. A good example of 
a long sentence will be found in Romans iii., 21-26. The thought 
is quite simple, and might be expressed with perfect lucidity in three 
or four sentences of moderate length. But as it stands, either in 
the Authorised or in the Revised Version, it does not give a clear 
impression to one reader in a hundred. Again, in Romans i., 17, 
there is a typical short sentence, which is of great doctrinal 
importance. ‘‘ For therein is the righteousness of God revealed 
‘*from faith to faith’’ (A.V.) is thus amended by the revisers: 
‘*For therein is revealed a righteousness of God by faith unto 
‘faith.’’ It is difficult to say which of the two is further from 
conveying the sense of the Greek, or, indeed, any sense at all, toa 
reader who has no commentary. Yet here, again, the difficulty 
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lies not so much in the thought as in the form of expression. The 
meaning would be fairly (though not quite adequately) rendered 
by the words: “‘ It is the revelation of God’s grace, which responds 
**to man’s faith and increases it.”’ 

Here, then, is the real question to which future translators must 
find an answer. Will they persevere in the traditional method 
which, in a large part of the Epistles, gives admirable music, but 
music without connected meaning? Or will they boldly say that 
their first duty is to make the sacred writer’s meaning plain to the 
English reader ? 

If the former rule be accepted, it seems hardly worth while to 
make minor changes in the Authorised Version: for though they 
may correct mistakes here and there without spoiling the rhythm, 
they cannot remedy the defect of obscurity which pervades whole 
chapters. The ‘‘ two clerks,’’ presumably two of the memorialists, 
whose ‘‘ experiment in conservative revision ’’ has been published 
by the Cambridge University Press, have shown admirable 
judgment in applying their method to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
It is to be hoped they will extend their operations so as to include 
the Gospels and some other books. But the Pauline epistles will 
not yield to their treatment. And even if a committee of two, 
hampered by no instructions, could succeed, a larger committee_ 
bound by rules would certainly fail. A new official Authorised 
Version, therefore, is to be deprecated. It would further loosen 
the hold of the familiar text upon the public mind without offering 
a permanent substitute. 

No new version can be permanently accepted which does not 
satisfy the demand for lucidity. It is upon the production of such 
a version that lovers of the Bible would do well to concentrate 
their attention. For it is a great enterprise, whose success may 
exercise an incalculable influence for good. The way must be 
prepared for it by private experiments, just as Tyndale and 
Coverdale made the Authorised Version possible. The late Dr. 
Rutherford’s notable translation of Romans, the Twentieth 
Century New Testament, the versions of Mr. A. S. Way, and 
others, are serious attempts to grapple with the difficulties. 
Whether we think they have made an advance in the right direction 
or not, we owe them gratitude for efforts which cost much time 
and labour. By feeling and showing interest in such attempts, all 
may do something to promote an enterprise of primary importance. 
It is perhaps rash to hazard any conjecture about the event: but 
the writer would not be surprised if in the end the Gospels and 
Acts were to remain substantially in the same English dress which 
they have worn for three centuries, while the Epistles assumed a 
more modern attire. 


M. G. GLAZEBROOK. 


THE ASCENDANCY OF WORDSWORTH, 


N 1884, James Russell Lowell, in the course of his presidential 
address to the Wordsworth Society, said of Wordsworth, 
“* Popular, let us admit, he can never be ’’; and certainly the slight 
recognition given to the poetry of Wordsworth at that period 
justified the American Ambassador’s somewhat pessimistic outlook. 
Yet to-day, despite the fact that this is considered an unpoetical 
age, One may say with assurance that the popularity of Words- 
worth’s poetry, unlike that of his contemporaries, is in the 
ascendant with public opinion, and that presently he will take the 
full honours due to one whose genius places him next to Milton. 
This tardiness of recognition by the public is due partly to Words- 
worth’s own attitude, and partly to the unfortunate period in which 
he lived. One can scarcely wonder that he was laughed to scorn 
because of his simplicity cult. Revolting from the tawdry glitter 
of Moore and Byron, he resolved to produce a new and pure kind of 
poetry that should be based upon truth and simplicity of diction. 
To a certain extent he was justified in his demand for simplicity, 
but through an entire lack of humour the cult was carried to as 
ridiculous an excess as that which characterised the very school of 
poetry to which he was so opposed. 

It is not to be wondered at that a public brought up on the poetry 
of Moore and Byron should find nothing attractive in the somewhat 
barren work of Wordsworth, for the latter deliberately precluded 
himself from using every artifice, legitimate or otherwise, that had 
been used by what one might term the Italian School of Poetry, of 
which Byron was the brilliant figurehead. Time has demonstrated 
to us that Wordsworth was most earnest in this idiosyncrasy of 
his; he put forward vehement claims to recognition on the strength 
of poetry of the Idiot Boy type, which now moves one, not to 
laughter, but to pity at the spectacle of a man endowed with the 
highest poetical gifts wasting them on the production of work that, 
by reason of the crippling restrictions which in his excess of zeal he 
imposed upon himself, could not possibly demonstrate his true 
ability. 

Genius breaks the bonds of theories, and Wordsworth 
unconsciously found himself in a style that neither conformed to the 
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school he opposed nor to the rules he had himself laid down. We 
now read his poetry, not because his muse found expression in the 
diction of an ordinary man, but because in following his self- 
imposed cult of simplicity he expressed himself in language as far 
removed from that of the ordinary man as was that of the poets to 
whom he took exception. His was a grandeur that outshone the 
scintillating archaicisms of the most romantic of poets. The 
simplicity which he insisted on was one not so much of diction as of 
thought. His philosophy never got beyond Nature; why should it 
when 


‘‘The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ’’? 


And though in one of his letters he declares: ‘‘ I have not written 
‘* down to the level of superficial observers or unthinking minds,”’ 
the result of his work was to make men both observe and think. 
His rugged honesty would not permit him to conceal the inner 
music of the heart, and hence his poetry touches some 
corresponding chord in the soul of his reader. 

There can be no doubt that Wordsworth derived aestae and 
strength from his solitude, and he might as truthfully have 
referred to his inspiring thoughts, as to the daffodils, when 
he wrote: 

“* For oft, when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 


They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.’’ 


Some men find inspiration amid the throng of humanity, some find 
it on the silent mountain tops; it was in the latter place that Words- 
worth found the deep, imperishable truths which he proclaimed in 
immortal verse. 

Hazlitt, a man endowed with the highest critical faculties, was 
not slow to recognise the true merit of Wordsworth; indeed, the 
warmth of his praise contrasts greatly with the apathetic attitude 
of the poet’s contemporaries. ‘‘ Mr. Wordsworth is the most 
‘original poet now living . . . his poems open a finer and 
‘* deeper vein of thought and feeling than any poet in modern times 
‘““has done or attempted. He has produced a deeper impression 
‘“‘and on a smaller circle than any of his contemporaries. His 
‘“‘ powers have been mistaken by the age,’’? was Hazlitt’s tribute, 
and it required much courage and great insight for a critic to make 
such a statement at a time when Byron and Scott were at the zenith 
of their popularity. 

Weare given, then, the remarkable spectacle of a man who never 
misjudged or overrated his ability, who believed in the message he 
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had to give, and the manner in which he should give it, a man who 
shut himself away from men and things in order to commune with 
Nature, a man who knew his power and worth, yet resisted the 
world’s enticing offers to those who would conform to the spirit of 
theage. In regard to his own future, Wordsworth was a confirmed 
optimist; neither the malevolent attacks of critics nor the cold 
indifference of the public could damp his ardour or shake his belief 
in himself. If others complained of the treatment the world meted 
out to Wordsworth, as did Coleridge, De Quincey, and Wilson, the 
sufferer implored them not to worry, and went his way with a stoical 
indifference. If ever any man realised the audience of which 
Milton spoke, it was Wordsworth, for he ‘‘ fit audience found, 
“though few,’ and yet the poet continued his work confident that 
the day would come when his abilities would be recognised. Ina 
letter written to Lady Beaumont, in 1807, the beginning of a period 
in which the real Wordsworth emerged from the prison-house of 
theory to that philosophic freedom which characterised his best 
works he appeared to have no doubt as to his mission, and though 
one poet had declared that the evil men do lives after them, Words- 
worth assured himself that the statement was equally applicable tothe 
good. ‘ Trouble not yourself about this present reception ; of what 
** moment is that compared with what I trust is their destiny? To 
““ console the afflicted; to add sunshine to daylight, by making the 
““happy happier; to teach the young and the gracious of every age 
““to see, to think, and feel, and, therefore, to become more actively 
“and severely virtuous—this is their office, which I trust they will 
“faithfully perform, long after we (that is, all that is mortal of us) 
‘* are mouldered in our graves.’’ And in the face of that statement 
who can deny to Wordsworth “‘ the vision and the faculty divine ’’ ? 
Most truly had this poet said :— 
‘* Strongest minds 


Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least! ”’ 


But Wordsworth had more than strength of mind, he had 
patience in a degree remarkable for one so confident of his powers. 
One observes in the work of other poets the canker of the heart 
caused by the world’s indifference to their merit. Yet in Words- 
worth we are seldom shown the deep emotions of his breast, such 
emotions as Byron delighted in holding up to the public gaze. We 
hear nothing of the melancholy death-wail that moaned beneath 
KXeats’s eulogies of Beauty, and Nature seldom inspired Words- 
worth with those dreams of airy nothings and realms of fancy 
which were the outcome of Shelley’s fantastic mind. 

Nature, to Wordsworth, stood not as a foundation on which to 
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build hopes of a better and happier sphere, but rather as an 
embodied Presence demonstrating God’s goodness to man. He 
interpreted Nature’s indifference to the tumultuous changes of 
humanity as a striking lesson of Peace and Duty, a lesson repeated 
to generation after generation, and it was in the tranquillity of 
Nature that the poet could hear the still small voice of God, for 


“‘ He had felt the power 
Of Nature, and already was prepared, 
By his intense conceptions, to receive 
Deeply the lesson of love which he, 
Whom Nature, by whatever means, has taught 
To feel intensely, cannot but receive! ”’ 


To Wordsworth, Nature was, indeed, a book full of revelations 
of God. De Quincey tells us that the poet’s library had only about 
three hundred volumes, and one can plainly observe in his poetry 
that he had not had the corners rubbed off by reading ; but notwith- 
standing the narrowness of his culture, his readers are given the 
portrait of a man of rugged honesty untouched by convention. 
Nature was to Wordsworth an ever-changing book, and, 

‘* Thus informed, 
He had small need of books ; for many a tale 
Traditionary round the mountains hung, 
And many a legend, peopling the dark woods, 
Nourished imagination in her growth, 
And gave the mind that apprehensive power, 
By which she is made quick to recognise 
The moral properties and scope of things.”’ 


It is this that places him high among the poets of the nation. 
Nature as a theme for poetry was nothing new. The Romantic 
School had worked on the subject until it was threadbare. 
Thomson’s Seasons and Keats’s Endymion are mainly concerned 
with scenic description, but it isa description of an entirely different 
order from Wordsworth’s. The Nature school, prior to Words- 
worth, was one of elaborate ornamentation, it represented an 
attempt to paint the lily and outscent the rose, the result being that 
the whole work was unnatural, more like a bouquet of scented 
artificial flowers than a simple expression of beauty. It is no 
wonder that Wordsworth’s work was passed unheeded by a public 
accustomed to the rich narcotics and the showy descriptions of 
previous Nature poets. The love of Nature is evident in the work 
of nearly all the poets from Chaucer and Spenser downwards; but 
until the advent of Wordsworth there had not been one poet who 
ever dared to treat of Nature through the medium of simple 
language. He owes his greatness, however, to more than mere 
descriptive powers; he was the first to extract from Nature a 
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philosophy—a natural philosophy one may really term it— 
he was the first to see deeper than surface beauty, to discern 
in Nature a moral influence. Truth, not passion, was his 
aim, and it was among the mountain and dale folk that 
the poet found a simplicity akin to truth. His attitude to 
Nature was entirely different from that of Keats, Byron, and 
Shelley, by reason of the frame of mind in which he approached 
his subject. To Byron Nature was a consoler because she was 
indifferent to what the world thought or said—a negative kind of 
consolation, and hence not a very lasting or effective one. 

To Shelley Nature was a thing of intoxicating delight, a thing 
Such as dreams are made of, the raison d’étre of an ethereal 
aspiration that had no real counterpart in either heaven or earth. 
He never found consolation or peace; he more often saw the 
underlying pathos; and never thought of beauty except as 
associated with decay. The last line of his Ode to the West 
Wind— 

““O, wind !— 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? ”’ 


is characteristic of his intense yearning for an everlasting Spring. 

Keats’s interpretation of Nature is one of unlimited joy, but he 
never deduces any moral or precept; he is content to bathe in the 
beauty of it all, to turn from the world and himself, and to fade far 
away, the weariness, the fever, and the fret quite forgotten. Itisa 
state of languor that kills action; it is a state of voluptuous ease 
akin to that of the lotus-eaters; the heavy scents and gorgeous tints 
overpower one. 

It is Wordsworth alone who sees Nature in her truest and best 
sense. To him she is the Personification of embodied Thought, a 
thought which precedes action. We do not, as with other poets, 
grow faint beneath a sirocco which suffocates, we catch from his 
lines the invigorating breeze of the mountain tops, and it is in the 
purity and solitude of Nature that one learns the best philosophy— 


‘* And hark how blithe the throstle sings ; 
He, too, is no mean preacher; 
Come forth into the light of things— 
Let Nature be your teacher. 


One impulse of a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can! ”’ 


It is not surprising that an attempt was made to attach Words- 
‘worth to some particular school of religious thought. The stanzas 
quoted above were used by Clarkson, in his portraiture of 
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Quakerism, to prove that Wordsworth was a Quaker! Since that 
time there has raged an endless controversy concerning Words- 
worth’s beliefs, and each party claims to have discovered some 
passages in his poetry indicating the religious trend of the poet’s 
mind. Thereason why the arguments of all parties concerned have 
more or less foundation is that Wordsworth believed, not in any 
sect, but in the principle from which they all sprang. He | 
was a transcendentalist, but of the most practical kind. His 
speculation is high, but never nebulous, and that is why he daily 
grows in favour with a public wearied with hazy speculation and 
ignorant conjectures. 

Wordsworth, like Aristotle, was a firm believer in the geos— 
Eternal Energy, Ultimate Principle, or God—and he combined 
with it a vein of Platonic thought, so that his philosophy was 
founded on Nature, as representing the eternal Presence, and Man, 
as the object of Divine instruction. This theism underlies. 
everything that Wordsworth wrote, and he felt it to be— 


‘* A Motion and a Spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts, 
And rolls through all things.’”’ 


The poet conceived the soul to be, not a mere tabula rasa on which 
to record transitory emotions, but only as one state in the Divine 
plan; he believed in the soul’s pre-existence, and also in its. 
immortality : 


‘* The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.”’ 


It is in his religious philosophy that Wordsworth is wonderfully 
modern. One must remember, in reading the poet’s work, that he 
lived in a period of either narrow orthodox thought, or wild 
atheistic denunciation. Yet to-day, in a time of mild toleration and 
great liberty of thought, we find that Wordsworth is not only up- 
to-date, but, strange to say, in the vanguard of progressive thought. 
This, then, was another reason for his early unpopularity. The 
public of his day were divided into two opposite camps: they 
applauded with Byron, or believed with Butler, and so long as they 
were decided on which side they stood, nobody cared. This. 
somewhat intolerant attitude of the public undoubtedly had an 
effect on Wordsworth. The poet, resolute in everything and 
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devoid of that wish to please which marred the sincerity of Southey, 
unflinchingly proclaimed his belief, neither suppressing nor 
emphasising any one of its tenets. 

It was hardly probable that a man possessing neither the 
brilliant personality of Scott, nor the power of trenchant expression 
of Byron, could force his way to public favour in competition with 
two such formidable rivals. Had Wordsworth possessed either of 
the gifts of the other two, it is doubtful whether he would have used 
them. It was with difficulty that his sister could persuade him to 
publish at all, and he only did so when urged by financial 
embarrassment. A temperament that delighted in solitude would 
hardly be expected to crave publicity, and his slow philosophical 
method would never have been highly productive under conditions 
of excitement like those that called forth the mature work of Byron. 

This being the temperament of Wordsworth, it is not to be 
wondered at that he loved the mountains, the lonely beauty of which 
inspired him with lovely thoughts: 

“* While, with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of songs, 
We see into the life of things.”’ 

The ever-growing love for the open air, an intelligent love that 
has been fostered by the reading of Jefferies, Thoreau, and others, 
has provided a link of association with the poetry of Wordsworth, 
for the latter is undoubtedly the high priest of Nature. The poet 
does not question what he sees around him, but stands silently 
drinking in the great truths presented in the ever-changing scene. 
Simplicity marks every description. Wordsworth so thoroughly 
understood the art of portraiture that he never overloaded his canvas 
with colour, or painted the shadows too deep. A quiet harmony 
pervades the whole of his work, and it is this simplicity that is 
making him popular with a public nauseated with the gorgeous 
pageants of his contemporaries. The growth of a nature-loving 
public has brought into prominence one of the hidden merits of 
‘Wordsworth. Though lacking in dramatic instinct, and entirely 
unable to discern what was good poetry and what was not, the poet 
knew intimately the thing of which he wrote. He observed man- 
kind with no less interest, as many passages from his poems prove 
tous. He had great hopes in early youth, and he never lost faith, 
though he afterwards changed his views on the methods advocated 
for man’s regeneration. He saw through the shams _ that 
surrounded him, and his observations are very caustic :— 


‘‘ The brawls of lawyers in their courts, 
Before the ermined judge, or that great stage, 
Where senators, tongue-favoured men, perform, 
Admired and envied.’”’ 
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He knew also the price of many men’s success in— 


‘* That voluptuous life, 
Unfeeling, where the man who is of soul 
The meanest, thrives the most.”’ 


By observing Nature he came to a profound belief in the survival 
of nobility, and, despite the questionable methods adopted by the 
unscrupulous, he knew there existed a vein of good beneath the 
sordid dross. The struggle against evil must be productive of good : 


‘‘ For where Hope is, there Love will be.”’ 


To Wordsworth was vouchsafed that far-reaching vision with 
which the poetic faculty is so often endowed. The reader is 
astonished at his close relation to the spirit of this age. Just as his 
theological outlook was in advance of his time, an outlook which 
subsequent progress has confirmed, so he foresaw the necessity and 
fruits of colonisation :— 


‘* The will, the instincts, and appointed needs 
Of Britain, do invite her to cast off 
Her swarms, and in succession send them forth ; 
Bound to establish new communities, 
On every shore whose aspect favours hope 
Or bold adventure ; promising to skill 
And perseverance their deserts.”’ 


The last paragraph reads so much like the advertisements of 
Colonial agents that it is difficult to realise that Wordsworth wrote 
in a period fifty years previous to the confederation of the Canadian 
provinces, and fully twenty years before Botany Bay had ceased 
to be a convict settlement. 

The greatest obstacle to the popularity of Wordsworth is 
undoubtedly the inequality of his verse. As Matthew Arnold so 
truly pointed out, he suffered from too much of himself, and this 
prodigality of matter has been an additional drawback to his other 
failing—an inability to discern good poetry from bad. Matthew 
Arnold made an attempt to remedy these evils by publishing a 
volume of selections, but it cannot be said that the experiment is an 
entire success. To appreciate Wordsworth one has to live with 
him; no casual acquaintanceship will give the full benefit. A 
certain outlook, a certain calm philosophy is essential. His 
abilities vary with his experiences. Nature did not always give a 
scenic display, but when she did the poet rose to the occasion. 

There is a pathetic interest attached to Wordsworth’s Evening 
Ode, composed on an evening of extraordinary splendour and 
beauty. The sunset presented one of those rare and wonderful 
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spectacles which occur once or twice ina lifetime, a spectacle in which 
Heaven blends with Earth in an enchanting illusion. It was the 
last of its kind that Wordsworth ever witnessed, though he lived 
for many years after, and it was also the last occasion on which his 
muse rose to the sublime height of genius. Had he but known, it 
was the last spirited effort of his life. Nothing he afterwards wrote 
approached the heights of this outburst—the words, the metre— 
they were there—but the spirit, the divine afflatus, had fled. 


“* No sound is uttered, but a deep 
And solemn harmony pervades 
The hollow vale from steep to steep, 
And penetrates the glades.’’ 


And the last words are sadly prophetic— 


‘* °Tis past, the visionary splendour fades ; 
And night approaches with her shades.’’ 


After the lapse of many years Wordsworth not only retains his 
charm, but also has rooted himself deeper into our existence, for to 
the six excellences of his poetry, enumerated by Coleridge, one 
must now add a seventh, that of voicing the spirit of the age. He 
stands as the High Priest of Nature, and in this Nature-loving age 
his office is an important one. He is the poet who waited, and not 
in vain, for to-day his audience is a large and ever-widening one, 
and his popularity is likely to be permanent. He does not depend 
on novel situations or sounding rhetoric, but is loved for his simple 
utterance of simple truths. Other poets have pleasing rhythm, 
rich imagination, or a felicity of diction. He possesses an asset of 
permanent worth—thought ; and hence he satisfies when we are tired 
with others. He does not offer the rich wines, but the clear spring 
water. He wasa poet whose school was the “‘ fields, the roads, and 
‘*‘ rural lanes.’’ He was most truly described as one who uttered 
nothing base. This, indeed, was true praise, for if any man lived out 
the teaching of Keats’s line, ‘‘ Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty,”’ it 
was Wordsworth, and it is because of this truth, taught by his life 
and works, that he is most surely in the ascendant of popular 
estimate. Vivit post funera virtus. 


E. Crecit RoBERTs. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF GOD AND 
RECENT THOUGHT. 


HE tendency of recent scientific thought is to admit the proof 
given by writers like Dr. James Ward that the duty of 
scientists is to describe, not to explain the world. It is often 
admitted that the scientific belief in an intelligible world of law im- 
plies a spiritual Cause, and that it implies one Cause, since Nature 
appears to bea unity. It is clear that the idea of law is not written 
on the face of things. When scientists tell us that the Universe 
and its elements can be resolved into related motions of mass 
points in an infinitely extended medium, it is obvious that their 
minds are not passively registering phenomena. It is not possible 
to oppose the realm of law to God, as if it were a sort of self- 
explanatory machine, which started going (if ever it began) and 
still goes by its own power; yet the belief that events always occur 
in an orderly way has forced men to realise that much evil is 
necessarily bound up with this unceasing movement in the world of 
Nature and life. The law of the struggle for existence, and the 
consequent survival of the fittest, implies much pain, though every 
allowance be made for the insensibility of lower animals to suffer- 
ing, and though we remember that the ‘‘ struggle ’’ is quite uncon- 
scious in vast orders of being and does not imply any unhappiness. 
The doctrine of evolution not only declares the evil of pain (with 
what in men is called cruelty) to be everywhere present. By its 
theory of the animal ancestry of man it shows how the evil of sin 
has arisen and become universal, owing to a clash between the 
claims of the lower nature and the ideal self. 

Thus has arisen the chief difficulty that many people feel in 
believing in the just providence of God. Those who acknowledge 
this connection between law and evil are led to raise the question 
whether they can reasonably believe in the goodness of the Cause 
of such a world. Christians who accept these conclusions of 
science are often puzzled to know whether they can fit these facts 
into their belief in the Fatherhood of God and His care for the 
individual. The existence of evil would be easier to reconcile with 
faith if the evil appeared always to promote the welfare of the 
sufferers and pain were felt in proportion to the end to be gained. 
The problem becomes more acute when “the ills that flesh is 
*‘ heir to” evidently come according to laws, and are not as a rule 
proportionate to the character of the sufferers. The difficulty is 
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further increased when it is seen that the evolution of mankind from 
the lower creation seems to involve the ascents to the higher life 
being constantly accompanied by falls to the lower before men 
gain moral equilibrium and inward victory over impulse and 
passion. 

Now, if there is all this evil in the world which is governed by 
law, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that God is in some way 
responsible for it. Hence we are faced by the old dilemma. God 
must be limited, it would seem, either in goodness or in power, if 
not in both. Are we bound to give up our belief either in evil or 
in God? There are, indeed, some thinkers who ask us to save 
our belief in God by giving up our belief in evil, lest we be driven to 
deny the goodness of God. They would have us boldly cut the 
knot by saying that evil and sin are not real. They try to avoid 
this dilemma by declaring that the evil that appears does not really 
exist. Though they agree on this point, they differ much as to the 
exact amount of relative and temporary value and truth (if any) to 
be allowed to man’s moral judgments. 

We may take Dr. Inge as an exponent of the moderate position. 
He will not allow that evil is mere imperfection or illusion. Yet 
he says “‘ evil is not real as it stands.’’ Morality belongs to this 
world of time and change. ‘Therefore ‘‘if God is above the 
“category of time the opposition between good and evil must be 
“transcended, in His nature, by the suppression or transmutation 
“of evil.’” For Dr. Inge morality implies struggle. This defini- 
tion leads him to assert that ‘‘ God is super-moral.’’ ‘‘ A limited 
“*. .  . God would not be God at all.’’ We are therefore 
advised to examine the other view, that evil is only an appearance.* 

But if we decide that evil cannot be real for God, a more logical 
position seems to be that of those thinkers who deny that our best 
moral distinctions are more than false appearances. Hence it 
follows that ‘‘ good’”’ and ‘‘ evil ’’ equally promote the true end. 
God wills all things, and so all that is must be good. 

That a very strong reply has been made to these views will be 
generally admitted by those who have read the recent statement of 
the case from the point of view of a moral philosopher made by 
Dr. Rashdall.t He argues from the firm ground of the moral con- 
sciousness. He shows that if our moral judgments, which claim 
to be universally valid, are to be relied on, evil is real for God. 
And, conversely, if there be a super-moral sphere, then our judg- 
ments about evil are mere illusions. There could, then, be no 


* These views are set forth in an article in The /nterpreter, Vol. I1., No. 1, 
entitled ‘‘ Sin and Modern Thought,” from which the above quotations are taken. 

+ In his great ethical and metaphysical work, Zhe Theory of Good and Evil. 
In the opinion of the present writer, these volumes contain more materials for a 
philosophical defence of Christianity than many works directly dealing with 
apologetics. 
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known end which we are all bound to promote. The optimism 
which declares bad acts good, or as good as good ones in this 
perfectly good world, tends to weaken or even to destroy morality, 
and leads to utter scepticism. He shows that those who refuse to 
accept the deliverances of their ‘‘ practical reason ’’ cannot then 
ascribe goodness to God with any definite meaning. And asa 
matter of fact the more thoroughgoing advocates of a super-moral 
sphere give up belief in God as loving and good.* Dr. Rashdall 
would admit that morality implies a struggle against evil under 
present conditions here on earth. But to Dr. Inge he would reply 
that morality in its essence is ‘‘ the direction of the will towards the 
‘* sood,’’ and therefore we need not fear to ascribe morality to God. 
He considers that there is nothing to warrant this utter distrust of 
our moral judgments shown by writers like Mr. Bradley. He 
would admit that in some cases and in some respects they are 
imperfect; he will not allow that our ideals are but a false appear- 
ance which forbids us to believe in the goodness of God. 

There are other thinkers who admit that evil exists, but deny that 
God is responsible for it. Dr. Tennant, for instance, avoids saying 
that evil is due to God by making a distinction between “‘ willing ”’ 
and “‘ allowing.’’ God permits the evil ‘‘ by-products of His laws 
‘and He is responsible for man’s nature and environment, in so 
‘far as they are not due to sin, though they make sin possible.” 
This distinction and the similar one between the ‘‘ mind’’ and 
‘‘ will’? of God are doubtless of value to show that there is a sense 
in which men alone are the authors of sin, since they will it as an 
end, whilst God only wills it as a means. Yet God must have 
known that the sin that was ‘‘ theoretically not necessary ’? would 
be ‘‘ empirically inevitable.’’+ Besides this, these theories fail to 
explain physical evil. And we must remember that though “ the 
4 peed may be the necessary means to a greater good . .. it 

‘remains bad all the same.’’{ If we cannot in this way relieve 
God of all responsibility for ouh neither can we do so by ascribing 
it wholly to some other will than God’s. Dr. Strong, indeed, 
thinks it would be profane to make God responsible for it, and so 
he accepts the belief that Satan and evil spirits are its authors. 
But even though this belief were true, Lotze has shown that it only 
evades the difficulty, since its upholder would not care to defend 
an absolute dualism. God would, therefore, still be responsible 
for the devil’s existence. Other theories involving pluralism no 
doubt manage to remove even the indirect responsibility of evil 
from God. But apart from their speculative difficulties, such 
theories are open to Dr. Rashdall’s objection that it is less reason- 


* See Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. ii., p. 268. 
+ Dr. Tennant’s phrases. 
+ Dr. Rashdall, op. cit. ii, p. 243. 
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able to believe in a God limited from without than ‘‘ on His non- 
‘ethical side within.’’ 

Having briefly indicated the grounds on which it seems reason- 
able to hold that God is good and that evil is real for Him, we are 
now in a position to face the question why God allows this evil to 
exist. It may be true that no complete answer can ever be given 
by the mind of man; yet it seems to me that reason and a belief in 
law have been rightly held to lead us some way in the direction of 
the truth.* Those who share this belief that God is in some way 
responsible for evil will now be prepared to face the dilemma they 
cannot escape, and to ask whether it is more reasonable to attribute 
evil toa limitation of goodness or of power in God. Dr. Rashdall 
has shown that the witness of our moral consciousness is opposed 
to a denial or limitation of the goodness of God; that if our judg- 
ments can claim to be absolutely valid, then ‘‘ our ends, so far as 
“* they are the right ends for us, must be in principle identical with 
‘* the end or ends, which have value for God’’; and that if our 
moral ideal is real, it must be realised in God. If this is not so, it 
is hard to imagine why we are deluded by our ideals into thinking 
ourselves better than God. 

On the other hand, the objections to the other alternative—a 
limitation of God’s power—are only of a speculative character. 
Men approach the dilemma with their minds made up as to the 
necessary nature of God as the Absolute. But if we are to give 
any content to the idea of God, if He is to be the God of religion in 
its Christian sense, there are strong reasons for refusing to call Him 
the Infinite.t Even so cautious a theologian as the Dean of Christ 
Church proves how useless is a term which merely expresses the 
absence of all limits.t ‘‘ Inasmuch as the limitation of Power 
““springs not from outside but from within, we may continue to 
“speak of God as the Infinite, if it makes us any happier to do 

”§; but yet He is finite in the sense in which all that is real is 
finite. R. H. Hutton, in one of his essays, declares: ‘I fully 
*“admit, and even maintain, that such an idea as that of unqualified 
“omnipotence is inconceivable as involving the most absolute 
““ contradictions.” 

The considerations briefly summarised above lead to these 
results: The belief that God is limited by Himself, and that evil 
is due to His limitation in power, not to any lack of goodness in 
His nature. Now if God be good as well as rational, we seem 
justified in taking a further step in the argument. ‘‘ If the end 


* Rashdall, op. cit. ii., p. 287. This paragraph contains but a sketch cf the 
argument in Vol. ii. of this work, 
t See further Rashdall, op. cit. ii., p. 237. 
t{ Rashdall, op. cit. ii. of Pat 
§ See his Manual of Theology, p. 203, cf Prof. John Caird, “* An infinite which 
is pure affirmation, without negation, is an impossible conception. i 
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‘imperfectly revealed in morality be the end of the Universe or 
“the end of God, it must, it would seem, be fulfilled.”"** But 
man’s highest good is one that could only be realised in persons. 
We may, therefore, follow Dr. Rashdall and say that since God’s 
end for His world at least includes the perfection of persons, we 
shall expect Him to use appropriate means for attaining that end. 
Just such a means is the world we live in; but it is only of use 
to rational beings because it is intelligible, and it is only intelligible 
because it is a cosmos. If we could not rely on a regular and 
uniform succession of events all our rational activity and thought 
would be impossible. By willing a definitely ordered world, God 
enables us to know Him, and to grow in conformity with His 
thought and purpose. And yet the same laws, which on the whole 
are for the good of mankind, are also the occasion of moral and 
physical evil. They show us how it arises, though they do not 
explain why it exists with satisfying completeness. Pain is seen 
to be due to the same structures that as a rule are a necessary 
protection against injury and death. Sin is due to the dawning 
consciousness of a higher set of laws and the consequent clash with 
lower laws of human and animal nature. Sin occurs when the 
selfish desires are not ruled by the higher demands of conscience. 
In the words of Professor John Caird, sin is committed because 
men are not merely finite and yet often try to live for merely finite 
ends. 

In spite of these facts we may believe that this world is as good 
as it is possible to be consistently with God’s nature and purpose. 
““Tt is not necessary,’’? says Professor W. N. Clarke, ‘‘in the 
‘* administration of a good God that the world at present be the best 
‘‘ possible world, but only that it be the best world for the present 
**need and purpose.’’ Under the conditions that exist we cannot 
imagine how the race could have evolved without either pain or 

_sin.+ Our belief in law as the mode of God’s self-limitation is thus 
no obstacle to Christian belief in Him. Rather it may be an aid to 
religious faith, since it makes the difficulties connected with 
accidents and disease less acute. This belief in the laws of mind 
and matter is certainly opposed to any theories of an exact 
proportion between prosperity, happiness, and goodness, or 
between disease, accidents, and sin in every human life; it 
does not conflict with the essence of the teaching of Jesus 
about the Father, whose rain and sunshine fall on good and bad 
men’s fields without distinction, though the form of Christ’s say- 
ings belongs to an age before the scientific belief in law arose. We 
may still have faith that God will give to each all the good that is 


* Rashdall. op, cit. ii, p. 215. His argument is adopted in this paragraph, 

+ Rashdall, op. cit. ii., p. 236. ‘“ Whatever evil exists in the world must be 
supposed to exist because it is a necessary means to the greatest good that the 
nature of things makes possible.” 
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possible ; but we may not so extend our doctrine of His providence 
as to declare that God will overrule His laws in answer to our 
prayers, except in so far as He does so indirectly through the 
limited power over mind and matter we have received. 

When people only notice isolated cases of disease or accident 
they may plausibly explain them as due entirely to God’s educative 
providence for individuals shown by His punishment of particular 
sinners. It has been the great disasters in history, the earth- 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, and pestilences that have completely 
shattered this view of providence. In any case a belief in the 
reign of law has made this faith in ‘‘ particular providence ’’ of 
this sort quite untenable. ‘‘In so far as man is a natural being 
‘* he must also share the lot of all flesh; he must suffer death and 
‘‘ other natural evils’’* whether he be good or bad. Rational 
belief must be satisfied when we see that events in the cosmos 
minister to the greatest possible amount of good; we must not 
require to see a connection between every accident and an 
individual’s character. ‘‘ Mechanism in the means,’”’ Dr. Tennant 
reminds us, ‘‘is not inconsistent with design towards the end.”’ 
We may still say that every accident may be the means of moulding 
the character of the sufferer. We are only forbidden to expect 
interferences with the laws of mind and matter, other than those 
mediated by man. In other words, our belief in law defines for us. 
the ways in which we may expect to experience the goodness of God 
to individuals and nations. Whilst our science leaves room for the 
belief that nothing can separate the soul from the goodness of God, 
it doubtless forbids us to hold that every soul has an equal oppor- 
tunity in this life of fulfilling its destiny. The cases of stunted or 
perverted growth, of mental and moral insanity are a lifelong 
handicap to many. But it is just here that we may be helped to 
remove the sting from the difficulty by our belief that the laws of 
the world are but another way of expressing the self-limitation of 
God. Since we can see how these cases arise, we can trust God 
to cherish and preserve any capacity for good such people may 
possess. Only the bad will separates us from God. If God Him- 
self has caused men to have an unequal start in the race of life, He 
may be trusted to allow for the effects of such evils upon character. 

It appears, then, that we have no right to ask, and ought not to 
desire God to change His will to suit ours, when He has clearly 
shown it in His laws. Our belief in law teaches us how God sends 
rain and sunshine, temporal goods and ills. It thereby helps us 
to believe in the goodness of God, and puts a new meaning in the 
prayer that His will may be done. 

CavENDISH Moxon. 


* Professor Pfleiderer, Gifford Lectures, Vol. i. 
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HOW THE POWERS AVOIDED A CONFLICT. 


HE Balkan campaign has at last come to an end. For the 
second time since the war was declared last autumn, an 
armistice has interrupted military operations and ushered in 
pourparlers. On this occasion, however, the ground for an 
understanding is cleared in advance, the basis of a treaty having 
been accepted by both sides. Contrary to the intentions of the 
Bulgarians, who were to have dictated terms to their foe on the 
field of battle, the preliminary settlement is due to the exertions of 
the Great Powers, who, in the interests of the larger community 
of European peoples, felt obliged to abandon their policy of 
quiescence and lend a hand in the work of conciliation. The task 
was dangerous, arduous, and feasible only in its entirety, so that 
disagreement on any one point would have upset the whole fabric 
of concessions and stipulations so laboriously built up during 
months of anxious thought and hard bargaining. 

On several occasions there was reason to fear the proverbial slip 
*twixt cup and lip. To mention only the more important: it was 
touch and go when the fate of the little town of Djakova was 
trembling in the balance, Count Berchtold insisting on its retention 
for Albania, and M. Sazonoff arguing that however cogent the 
grounds adduced by the Austrian statesman might be, they must 
yield to political expediency. And at last he put the matter 
plainly thus: ‘‘ Either Djakova becomes Servian or else Scutari 
“does. If you want Scutari for Albania, the price is the 
“* abandonment of Djakova to Servia.’’ And the latter alternative, 
hedged round with conditions, was finally chosen. Another 
critical moment was reached when the communication respecting 
the demobilisation of troops was drafted and agreed to. Russia 
had asked that a supplementary statement—call it a postscript—be 
issued, announcing that in the course of the official conversations 
between the two Governments the Austrian Ministers had given 
assurances that the Habsburg Monarchy harboured no aggressive 
designs against her south Slav neighbours. To such an 
announcement Count Berchtold demurred. It was not needed, 
he said. Austria’s policy, he added, was not a mystery. It had 
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been propounded many times by authorised officials. He himself 
had set it out in his speech to the delegates in Budapest. Moreover, 
it had never been hostile to the Balkan Slavs, On the contrary, 
the only reasonable motive, therefore, for publishing such a 
declaration constituted an unanswerable argument against his 
assent: it would serve as a token of Russia’s claim to protect the 
Balkan Slavs, and no such pretension could be recognised by 
Austria-Hungary. The Balkan States were of age, and needed no 
guardian. 

That dispute about the postscript seems on the face of it a matter 
of no moment—one of those trifles with which diplomatists sharpen 
their ingenuity. But in truth, it marked one of the most critical 
phases of the negotiations. M. Sazonoff insisted on the appendix 
to the communiqué being published, while Count Berchtold 
remained firm in his refusal. The Russian Foreign Secretary was. 
resolved, come what might, not to move a step further, not to make 
the official announcement, not to allow demobilisation to take 
place, unless his demands were fulfilled. And neither statesman 
yielded. What happened I narrated summarily last month.* The 
obnoxious Russian postscript was shown to, and approved by, the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in St. Petersburg, but not brought 
by him to the notice of his Government. It was accordingly © 
published in all the Russian papers, whereupon the Russian 
Government was severely criticised by the Austro-Hungarian 
Press for breaking the agreement. Whatever may be the 
explanation of the Ambassador’s omission to consult the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Office, the fact remains that it was the only 
way out of a most dangerous no-thoroughfare. Had those four or 
five harmless looking lines which expressed a recognised truism 
been suppressed, all the good work achieved by the Great Powers 
would have been in vain! 


THE PANSLAVIST BUBBLE: A RUSSO-BALKAN 
LEAGUE AGAINST THE TSAR’S GOVERNMENT. 


Panslavism is one of those polarised words which convey to the 
world a wrong idea. At the best of times it never connoted a great 
force, political or religious. During the past thirty years the 
Society has changed its character essentially, and to-day it hardly 
represents even a theory. The last representative of Panslavism 
at its best was my friend, the poet and philosopher Vladimir 
Solovieff, who deftly wove politics, religion, and literature into a 
tissue, fine-fibred, bright-hued, attractive, which was not, however, 


* THe CONTEMPORARY Review, April, 1913, pp. 575-576. 
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fitted for everyday use. And to-day there is not even a consistent 
theory left, for the Poles who are Slavs are still treated by a section 
of their brethren as though they were strangers and enemies, 
instead of brothers. None the less, it was a ‘‘ Panslavist ’’ 
movement, we are told, which during the first half of April moved 
the Russian capital to its depths, and disquieted the peace-loving 
peoples of Europe. Was it really that? 

According to the theory current in Russian Governmental 
circles, the domestic opposition to the foreign policy of MM. 
Kokofftseff and Sazonoff was made up of heterogeneous elements 
swayed by motives which had nothing in common save a desire to 
overthrow the administration now in power. The most efficacious 
means to this end was judged to be a passionate appeal to the 
nation in favour of its neglected kinsmen in the Balkans, who 
were about to be swallowed up by the monster Austria. This new 
role assigned to Panslavism was the result of deliberate and 
concerted action on the part of certain Russians, Serbs, Bulgarians, 
and Montenegrins. Chief among the first-named was the ex- 
Speaker of the third Duma, A. I. Gutchkoff, a man of parts, whose 
spirit of adventure mars a remarkable intellectual equipment which 
might have qualified him for the réle of statesman. Having failed 
to obtain a mandate as legislator in the fourth Duma, he threw 
himself heart and soul into Balkan politics, visited Constantinople, 
Sofia, Belgrade, and organised, it is afirmed, the opposition which 
culminated in the St. Petersburg demonstration, and might, if the 
authorities had remained much longer quiescent, have confronted 
Russia and Europe with some awkward surprises. But the 
Government started out of its easy-going indifference, forbade 
street processions and public meetings, ordered officers of the 
army and the navy to hold aloof from all public gatherings, and 
then issued a vindication of its attitude towards Montenegro, which 
was at the same time an assurance of its solidarity with the Great 
Powers of Europe. Roma locuta est. The political world might 
then have exclaimed: ‘‘ Fair weather cometh out of the north.” 

The Servian Premier, M. Pasitch, who wields far more power 
in his own country than King Peter, was another of the distin- 
guished scene-shifters in the drama which fizzled out in the Russian 
capital on the night of April 7th. This shrewd Minister kept in 
close touch with his Russian friends throughout the entire cam- 
paign, and evaluated official Russia’s overt acts and _ public 
declarations in the light of assurances which reached him from this 
more sympathetic source. His stubbornness in the matter of 
occupying the Albanian coast in spite of Austria’s earnest repre- 
sentations, and in supplying the Montenegrins with succour 
irrespective of the dissuasions of Austro-Hungarian diplomacy, was 
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fed by the exhortations and hopes of the active comrades in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Kieff. Dr. Daneff, who has been called 
the evil genius of the Balkans, was also, according to this version, 
one of the moving spirits of this aspect of latter-day Panslavism. 
The eminent Bulgarian lawyer is the embodiment of a strange 
mixture of shrewdness, mistrust, and simplicity. As a negotiator 
he failed lamentably in Chatalja, London, and St. Petersburg, 
partially sterilising the magnificent work achieved by the Bulgarian 
army. Forgetful of the adage that the diplomatist who has no 
silver in his purse should have silver on his tongue, Dr. Daneff had 
only provided himself with brass. He visited the Russian capital 
lately, sojourned there for some time, holding continuous converse 
with the chiefs of the misnamed movement and paying merely an 
occasional visit of convention to this or that representative of the 
Imperial Government. That the impression which this way of 
utilising time and opportunity made on the real spokesmen of 
Russia, on the Tsar’s responsible advisers, was unfavourable, 
hardly needs pointing out. Dr. Daneff, however, became for a 
time the figure-head of Panslavism, and was carried in the arms of 
the Russian Deputies in the Duma when Adrianople fell. But 
that was the highest point he or his cause attained in St. Petersburg 
or elsewhere. 

The fundamental mistake made by all those well-meaning 
gentlemen, who had each one his own axe to grind, was that they 
mistook a few private individuals for the Russian Empire, and in 
their political calculations left the Tsar of Russia and his respon- 
sible advisers wholly out of account. They fancied they could 
‘‘run’? the Empire for a time without them. That was a fatal 
mistake. They ought not to have ignored the elementary fact that 
it is the Emperor, and the Emperor alone, who shapes the destinies 
of his people, and that his Ministers, to-day MM. Kokofftseff and 
Sazonoff, tomorrow X and Z, are but the executors of his will. 
They report, explain, argue; he listens, questions, meditates, and 
decides, and they then clothe the resulting behest in the appropriate 
form and adopt the requisite means to realise the aim. From this 
it follows that whether the present occupants of those two respon- 
sible posts remain in office or make room for others, the main lines 
of Russia’s policy will be unchanged. Consequently, a well- 
informed Bulgarian politician would have done far better work for 
his country by endeavouring to win over the official circles of 
Russia to his cause than by joining hands with an opposition which 
merged nobody knew into what wild, unexplored region of 
antagonism to the Government. The belief which prevailed 
among the chiefs of this political concern was that an agitation, 
which would be rigorously stamped out, were it fomented in favour 
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of any less patriotic cause, would be tolerated in favour of the Slavs. 
Consequently, the Panslavist flag was hoisted, and the movement 
against the Imperial Russian Government was inaugurated. It 
was a curious phenomenon this Russo-Balkan coalition against the 
Ministers of the Tsar. 

At first the Russian Government, behaving exactly as its enemies 
assumed it would, committed a grave mistake and played into 
their hands. The authorities may have made a miscalculation. 
A patriotic Panslavist opposition, if kept within reasonable bounds, 
would, of course, be a help instead of a hindrance. It would 
warrant the Government in pleading the force of public opinion 
every time it opposed a non-possumus to the demands of Austria- 
Hungary, and that would be a gain. But the resistance to be safe 
must be adjusted to the aim and not allowed to grow beyond the 
strictest requiréments. A little wind kindles; much puts out the 
fire. And in regulating the strength of the movement the home 
authorities were lacking in forethought or vigilance. For the first 
time since the abortive revolution they swerved from the written 
and unwritten law, allowed a huge public manifestation to be 
organised, legalised it in advance, and thus contributed to evoke 
from the deeps of popular passion spirits which it might have been 
difficult or painful to lay. The display of ‘‘ Neo-Slavism ’’ which 
resulted seemed impressive to many. Thousands of representative 
men, army generals, members of the two legislative chambers, 
students, officials and members of the liberal professions, lent their 
names to the list of censors of the Imperial policy, heedless of the 
proverb that ‘‘ one thing thinketh the horse and another he that 
** saddles it.” 


OFFICIAL RUSSIA BESTIRS HERSELF AND THE 
PANSLAVIST CLOUD VANISHES. 


The danger of the situation lay in the passivity of the authorities. 
They had not authorised the demonstration, but neither had they 
forbidden it. To the spokesman and President of the Panslavists, 
General Skugarefisky, the Minister of the Interior had aptly 
pointed out that the regulations in force in St. Petersburg prohibit 
all gatherings of the public on the streets and forbid manifestations 
absolutely. ‘‘If,’? added the Minister, ‘‘ you sing God save the 
““ Tsar on the right side of the thoroughfare, who will answer for 
‘it that there won’t be people waiting to shout revolutionary ditties 
‘“‘on the left-hand side?’’ The General retorted that the people 
would never brook such an enormity, and added that nobody can 
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hinder a Russian patriot from singing the National Anthem. That 
was the alarming symptom of the situation. For the leaders of 
the tumultuous opposition were wresting the power from the 
yielding hands of the authorities who opposed mere velleities to 
decisive action. The city Prefect, on whom General Skugareffsky 
likewise called, at first declared with emphasis that he would not 
tolerate a public procession or manifestation in any shape or form. 
But he, too, was reduced to silence before the talk was over, and 
his silence was interpreted to give consent. And then the General 
took to generalising, and said: ‘‘ Who knows? It may well be 
“that the Russian Government’s refusal to despatch a warship to 
*‘ take part in the naval demonstration before Antivari is the result 
“‘ of this display of national feeling on the subject.’’ 

These tokens of weakness on the part of official Russia 
engendered grave misgivings in Central Europe, where the nature 
of the relations between the Emperor and his Ministers is but 
imperfectly grasped. People feared there that the Russian Premier 
and Foreign Secretary might, at any moment, be swept away by 
a wave of popular indignation, and their policy reversed by their 
successors. Those who knew that their conduct of the nation’s 
affairs has the full approval of the Tsar, who himself outlined it, 
were unable to share this apprehension. What they did fear was 
the evil consequences which the disquietude, now fast becoming 
general, might produce in Central Europe. And there is no doubt 
that if the ‘‘ Panslavists’’ had scored any further triumphs the 
difficulty of keeping the Great Powers together would have become 
formidable. Even as it was, Austro-Hungarian public feeling was 
growing irrepressible. 

Suddenly the responsible Russian Ministers perceiving the 
danger took measures to dispel it: they simply applied the law. 
Demonstrations were forbidden. The police regulations were 
enforced. The line of policy followed by the Tsar’s Government 
was lucidly explained to the nation, and the grounds on which it 
was based were suasively set forth in a timely communication, 
which literally cut the ground from under the opposition. ‘* The 
‘* motive for our action throughout the crisis,’’ the Government 
virtually said, ‘‘ was solicitude for the weal of the hundred and sixty 
** millions of the Emperor’s subjects, and also so long as the two sets 
‘© of interests did not clash, for the good of Slav peoples every- 
‘‘where.’? That was the pith of the convincing apology drawn up 
by the two responsible Ministers in the name of the Cabinet. 
Proclaiming their readiness to seize every opportunity that may 
offer to further the development of the Balkan Slav states in all 
feasible ways, they decline to identify Russia’s interests with the 
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oft-changing aims and strivings of each one of those realms. 
Coming to particulars, the Government pointed out the abundant 
harvest of success which the Slavs of the Peninsula were gathering 
in, and showed how and by whom the conditions were created which 
made this possible. Russia had exerted herself untiringly, self- 
denyingly, to get the hall-mark of stability stamped by European 
diplomacy on the acquisitions of the Allies’ armies. She had 
played the part of Moses who, holding up his hands while Joshua 
was fighting, rendered the defeat of the Amalek possible. 
Abstention on the part of all the Great Powers from territorial 
aggrandisement and from separate action was indispensable to the 
triumph of the Allies. As it was not offered spontaneously, it had 
to be obtained as the result of negotiations, of debates, of com- 
promises and sacrifices, and Russia had toiled hard to secure it for 
her kindred. Hence it is meet that they, too, should bear their 
share of the burden. 

The King of Montenegro’s attitude bespeaks a determination to 
ignore the obligations while possessing himself of the rights of this 
compact. Whereas Russia is resolved to allow the blood of her 
sons to be shed only for Russia’s needs, King Nicholas, whose 
policy is inspired by personal aims, is striving to embroil her 
with other Powers in the hope of promoting his ends. One result 
of this method was to bring about the sacrifice of thousands of his 
subjects to no purpose. They were slaughtered aimlessly. His 
demeanour towards his staunch friend the Russian Emperor is also 
open to severe stricture. He broke his promise to give notice of 
his intention to declare war and also his undertaking not to proceed 
to any overt act of hostility without first obtaining the assent of 
the Tsar’s Government. This is a heavy indictment against the 
man who was once termed Russia’s only ally by the Emperor 
Alexander III. But it is commonly said to be light compared with 
what might have been alleged against the ruler of the Black 
Mountain. The potentate of the Slav highlands is stubborn as well 
as self-willed, and he has not altered his course by a hair’s-breadth 
since Russia left him stranded. The Serbs, on the contrary, reined 
back at once. The shrewd Premier, M. Pashitch, smelled the 
conflict from afar off and steered clear of it. The Belgrade Cabinet 
recalled its transports and also the besieging corps before Scutari. 
Greece, too, withdrew her steamers. Bulgaria manifested positive 
eagerness to conclude peace. Even the ‘‘ Panslavists’’ of 
St. Petersburg dispersed and went their several ways. General 
Skugareffsky quitted the capital, and a successor was elected to 
fill the post he vacated, this time a civilian. Montenegro alone 
persisted in her criminal course. 
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THE SECOND CAMPAIGN BRINGS BULGARIA 
NEITHER TERRITORY NOR MONEY. 


Peace, however, appears to be at last in sight. The terms 
are not exactly those which Dr. Daneff told his London 
friends would be imposed upon Turkey on the field of battle. They 
are substantially the old ones. Bulgaria’s projected advance to the 
Rodosto and the Marmora sea-board has been vetoed by the 
Powers. Her demand, and that of the other Allies for a milliard 
francs as war indemnity has likewise been negatived after a series 
of animated discussions. Dr. Daneff’s argument was the enormous 
expense caused by the second campaign which Turkey’s obstinacy 
forced upon the League. But the Powers reminded him that it was 
he who had insisted on resuming hostilities against the urgent 
exhortations of all the Ambassadors to wait a little longer before 
exchanging the green table for the battlefield. The second 
campaign from every point of view was a crime. Beyond the 
prestige of taking Adrianople—a success which adds nothing to 
the list of brilliant victories scored by the most enterprising branch 
of the Slav race—the Bulgarians reaped no advantage to set off 
against heavy losses in men and money. That the country to be 
annexed will bring in nothing for some years, and will meanwhile 
necessitate the outlay of capital, is unquestioned. But on the other 
side it is alleged with equal truth that Turkey’s expenses were 
crushing, that thousands of Moslem emigrants from the lost 
provinces will soon require to be provided for, and that any financial 
burden imposed upon her over and above what she actually owes 
will ultimately have to come from the pockets of the subjects of 
France, Great Britain, and Germany. Hence the opposition of 
the two last-named States. France was also unfavourable to the 
grant of an indemnity when the question was first mooted, but she 
has since sided with Russia in supporting the claim. Austria- 
Hungary, too, who has her future relations towards Bulgaria and 
the other Balkan peoples to consider, has offered no opposition to 
the demand made by the Allies. But London and Berlin stand 
firm. Judgment will not therefore be given with costs. 

But not only will the members of the Coalition receive no money 
from Turkey; they will each be obliged to take over a fair quota 
of the Ottoman Debt, much against their will. Germany, it is 
understood, will move at the Financial Conference which will 
shortly meet in Paris that each of the States shall become 
responsible for that amount of the debt with which the territory 
acquired is weighted. To this proposal the Allies will demur on 
the ground that the grand total of the revenue from Macedonia was 
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largely in excess of what it ought to have been if a reasonable 
system of taxation had prevailed there. But in Macedonia the 
Christians were ‘‘ squeezed ’’ ruthlessly, as will be evident to those 
who compare the amount which they paid in taxes with what was 
exacted from Turkey’s Asiatic subjects. Another point to which 
the Allies will draw attention is the purpose for which the proceeds 
of Ottoman loans were really applied, which never included the 
economic betterment of the provinces now conquered by the 
League. It would therefore be unfair to make the Balkan States 
pay for what does not concern them. Lastly, it is not the grand 
total of the revenue of a Turkish province which ought to serve 
as a standard by which to estimate the share of the debt which 
should fall to each Balkan State. The right measure is its nett 
income, and if this way of calculating the financial obligation of 
the Balkan States be adopted, the amount which they will be called 
upon to pay interest upon or redeem will be considerably less. 


ITALY VERSUS GREECE AND ROUMANIA VERSUS 
BULGARIA. 


The islands of the AZ gean, all of which seemed at one time 
destined to pass under the flag of Greece under certain restrictive 
conditions that M. Venizelos undertook to carry out, will now be 
dealt with in consonance with the wishes of the Italian Government. 
And these are not favourable to Greece’s claims. Italy takes long 
views of Mediterranean politics. Even when a patriotic scheme 
is seemingly chimerical, her statesmen shrink from treating it 
accordingly. They prefer to watch and bide their time in the hope 
of some unexpected change in the conditions which may remove 
the hindrances to its realisation. That they hope one day to 
transform the Adriatic into a mare nostrum is no secret. Under 
present conditions the plan seems impossible, but the acquisition 
of Valona on the Albanian coast would accomplish the feat. With 
Otranto on one side of the entrance and Valona on the other, the 
Adriatic could be closed to Austria-Hungary, who would then be 
deprived of an outlet to the ocean. Doubtless, radical changes must 
first come about before this dream is realised. But Italians possess 
a powerful imagination and wonder-working faith. Meanwhile, 
they lose no opportunity to second circumstance, and at present 
they oppose the annexation by Greece of a number of Islands, 
including Lemnos, Samothrace, Mitylene, Chios, Cos, and 
Rhodes. They also object to Greece incorporating the strip of the 
coast opposite the Island of Corfu on the ground that it would give 
that kingdom the key to the Adriatic. But they feel that if Greece 
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once owned the Archipelago, it would be lost to Italy for ever; 
whereas, so long as Turkey retains possession of the islands 
enumerated, and Albania holds the sea-board, Italy need not lose 
hope that changing circumstance will one day enable her to seize 
at least one of the keys of the Adriatic, and perhaps the remaining 
islands as well. Hence her veto, which will, of course, be 
supported—on tactical grounds, not on the merits of the case—by 
her allies. France, Great Britain, and Russia would have ratified 
the annexation of the disputed territories by King Constantine. 

The Balkan League, which so many British politicians are 
pleased to regard as a permanent political institution and as a 
helpful adjunct to the Triple Entente, has already ceased to exist 
in aught but the name. I never believed it would outlive the 
accomplishment of the specific object which it was formed to 
compass, and my conviction was derived from an intimate 
knowledge of the conditions under which it was first brought 
about. Its place will shortly be taken by groups of Balkan States, 
among which by far the most powerful will be the Bulgaro- 
Roumanian entente or alliance which the mediation of the Powers 
has rendered feasible. The solution of the dispute which the 
Ambassadors at St. Petersburg have devised has not yet been given 
to the world in official form, but I have no doubt it will be the 
cession of Silistria, together with a strip of land on the Danube 
about a mile and a-half to the west of that city, so that Roumania 
can build a suitable railway bridge from bank to bank. That is 
the extent of the rectification of the frontier which King Charles’s 
Government will receive. 

The task which the Ambassadors had to discharge as arbitrators 
was delicate and arduous. But the spirit which they brought to 
the work enabled them to perform it satisfactorily. It may be 
described in the words of one of them to me as follows: ‘‘ We bore 
“well in mind that we were not called upon to act as judges, or 
“to decide that one party was right and the other wrong. We 
‘were mediators whose aim it must be to compose the differences 
‘fof the two States without severely wounding the amour 
““propre of either. We did not concern ourselves therefore to 
‘‘inquire what were Roumania’s rights or Bulgaria’s obligations. 
‘That and kindred matters lay outside our purview. We started 
‘from the facts that Roumania demanded a transfer of territory 
‘“from Bulgaria by way of rectifying her frontier, and that Bulgaria 
‘“ was agreed to cede land of hers in response to the claim, but that 
‘the two States could not settle between them the extent or the 
‘‘ geographical situation of the territory to be transferred. To bring 
‘‘them together on these points was our mission. It behoved us 
‘‘to take into consideration the desire of the one side and the 
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‘‘repugnance of the other, and the necessity of suggesting a 
‘‘compromise which, without satisfying either, should not 
‘‘envenom one against the other. Therefore, we had to look for 
‘the golden mean, and, having found it, we all adopted it, and 
‘« resolved to forget that during the debates we had made proposals 
‘and counter-proposals, advocated solutions and criticised them, 
‘‘ and generally acted as men do who are in quest of the true or the 
‘‘ good. The result will be that neither Roumania nor Bulgaria 
‘* will see her full wish hall-marked by Europe.’’ On the one 
hand, therefore, Roumania’s hope to obtain a strip of the Black Sea 
coast will be disappointed, and on the other Bulgaria’s desire to 
‘hold Silistria will not be fulfilled. Some ambassadors pleaded for 
the one, while others advocated the other. But the proposal, finally 
adopted with unanimity, is sure to be accepted by Bulgaria. 
Roumania on her side will then have ample ground for satisfaction, 
seeing that the three demands made by her Minister in London, 
M. Michu, have been complied with: Roumania will now have a 
natural frontier; her right to the Dobrudja province will not be 
questioned henceforward; and the rights of her kindred, the 
Kutzovlachs, in the territory annexed by Bulgaria will be 
guaranteed. 


GREEKS OBJECT TO THE BULGARISATION OF 
MACEDONIA AND THRACE. 


It is when ally meets ally, when Slav faces Slav, that the real 
tug-of-war begins. Already Bulgars and Serbs are at loggerheads. 
They are waging a newspaper and a parliamentary war against 
each other, the results of which may decide their fate for a whole 
generation. The Serbs and the Greeks are said to have concluded 
a separate arrangement of some kind, call it a partnership, which 
would enable them to meet Bulgaria with their interests pooled 
when the debates on the division of spoils begin. The Greeks 
hold that Macedonia might be divided into three instead of two 
lots. I may add that those Greeks who are still Ottoman subjects 
are far from satisfied with the impending Slavisation of Macedonia 
and Thrace. Their leading men have sent me a brief statement to 
the effect that the principle of nationality which the Powers have 
put forward when dealing with the Balkan problems of late would 
be utterly violated if Bulgaria’s territorial appetite were satisfied. 
They point out that the population of Macedonia and Thrace is 
not Bulgarian, that it is not mainly Bulgarian, and that the 
Bulgarian minority is not always considerable. And in proof of 
the contention I offer the following table drawn up by the Turkish 
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authorities four years ago. According to these statistics the 
Bulgars do not constitute even one-tenth of the whole. 


Districts and Towns. Total Population. Bulgarians. 
Adrianople ... sis WW moAeet 20 bo a2 9,548 
Mustafa-pacha se hee Bg caine as Fico: 
Chirgiali ... ae Sas ASST OS was es nil 
Dimotika ... se it MBS ASHI aS 1,200 
Ghiumulgina . ssi) NOIGSASY Ate oe 9,616 
Sultaniere ... a Sat @ AO, OOK Sui i nil 
Egridere .... re he gp AAS EO eae we os 187 
Enos Pe or x Os7O% ues ar nil 
Rodosto ae = Aba say P Is We 695 
Malcasa oe i. Sey AO,T7E ie es 2,895 
Ciorlu ay ce is dE EO GOR T line tiga ces? 955 
Galipolli ... es ox cart rateene ie nil 
Kirk Kilissé as Set, RAT as a 9,616 
Tarnovo... aa WIS ATEY2 GBS", dort tae 7,828 
Lule-Burgas me 5.) 25 O38 Stnn 33 79 
Viza ae at saa 2 1 pt sys ace 2,000 
Midia a = aA O,408 —.2. <= 452 
Baba-Espi ... Bi sa ef +s IQ, O00; | 53: an 1,020 
Salonita: | ..: aoe ide LATS LOG 10 ee 5,594 
Stumitza. .... Ae iors eA he. ses 8,855 
Dorian ey va om eA, SEA wed. ed 5,000 
Lanpaga. | .... ae eA LOD) aac ae 1,720 
Seres wt sa a LOL FOOO ais eee te LOO 
Nevrokop'’”...° sa: OA AS35980" 4. ast e700 
Tasos 33 ee bos tet WEZOLO? Bits mes nil 


Consequently, out of 1,239,609 inhabitants there are but 116,061 
Bulgarians. That is not even one-tenth of the total. Why, ask 
the Greeks, should the foreign elements be thus handed over to 
Bulgaria to be absorbed and Slavicised by her? There is one very 
cogent reason, say they, why they should not be so dealt with. 
It is because they are mostly Greeks, people therefore of a higher 
culture than that of the Bulgarians. That the Greeks in 
Macedonia and Thrace are much more numerous than the 
Bulgarians is, I am assured, an uncontested fact. Before the 
general elections in the Ottoman Empire the Christians—Bulgars 
and Greeks—made common cause against the Turks, and agreed 
between themselves as to the number of deputies to which each side 
had a right, in virtue of its relative numerical strength in the 
provinces, and the Greeks far outnumbered the Bulgars. This 
statement is confirmed by an article published in a Bulgarian paper 
of Sofia the Dnevnik, from which the following extract has been 
supplied to me: ‘‘ Greeks and Bulgarians have arrived at an 
‘* understanding to co-operate with each other during the coming 
** elections to the Ottoman Chamber. The political chiefs of the 
‘‘two nationalities, having demanded the assent of their 
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‘* ecclesiastical heads, and debated the subject among themselves 
‘‘at great length, agreed to the following partition of the 
‘‘ Parliamentary seats in Thrace and Macedonia: The Bulgars are 
‘‘to have one seat in Thrace and seven in Macedonia. The 
‘‘ Greeks, on the other hand, are to receive eight seats in Thrace 
‘‘and ten in Macedonia. This allotment has been fixed on the 
‘basis of official statistics, and it has also been settled that the 
‘‘ candidates of the one nationality shall not be objects of attacks 
“by the other.”’ 

Doubtless, this is an important document for the ethnographer, 
but as things now stand one fails to see how it can infltlence the 
partition of the contentious territories. The first question which 
the Greeks of Turkey will have to solve speedily and practically is 
how to get those politicians on whom the distribution of the 
spoils of war depends to allow their decision to be swayed by 
considerations of this nature. 


THE SERBO-BULGARIAN QUARREL. 


But to return to the Serbo-Bulgarian differences, which are only 
now being outlined authoritatively, it is understood that Bulgaria 
insists on a frontier line which shall begin at the north-west of 
Kiistendil, where, to-day, Servia, Bulgaria, and what yesterday 
was Turkey, converge. That line is to be so drawn further that 
it shall enclose in King Ferdinand’s dominions—Egri-Palanka, 
Kratovo, Veles, Dibra, Ochrida, Prespa, Monastir, and all the 
land to the east of Monastir as far as the River Vardar. Joining 
issues with her ally, Servia lays claim to Egri-Palanka, Kratovo, 
KOpriilii, Istip, and Gegheli, to the territory stretching as far as 
the River Vardar, and thence westward to Prespa, Ochrida, and 
Dibra, the country which was earmarked for Servia by the original 
treaty. In this document the possibility of a dispute over Ueskub 
and Kumanovo was foreseen, and it was stipulated that if the two 
allies could not split their differences and settle the matter between 
themselves they would refer it for arbitration to St. Petersburg. 
Since then, however, the conditions as they were then apprehended 
have changed notably, and Bulgaria, in view of the help given by 
Servia at Adrianople, has abandoned her claim to Ueskub and 
Kumanovo. But with this concession the politicians of Belgrade 
are not satisfied. They urge that it was their troops that captured 
Monastir, and for this reason and also because of the substantial 
succour they brought the Bulgars at the siege of Adrianople they 
insist on annexing Monastir, Dibra, and Ochrida. The territory 
thus disputed extends over an area of 30,000 square kilometres, and 
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is, therefore, co-extensive with Turkey’s present possessions in 
Europe. 

Unofficial Russia is working hard to smooth these differences and 
move the two allies to strike up a compromise. They are bidden to 
remember that their common victories sprang from union and that 
dissidence will beget defeat. The Serbs, in particular, are exhorted 
to allow for the fact that it is to their advantage to give Bulgaria 
an outlet on Lake Ochrida, because only then could she come in 
contact with Albania, against whom she could and would make 
common cause with the Serbs. But for the moment the chances 
of agreement between the two States are slender. The Servian 
Premier, M. Pasitch, has recently visited Ueskub, in the hope, it 
is said, of seeing his way to some settlement. But after conferring 
with the War Minister he agreed to have orders issued to concen- 
trate all available Servian troops on the Vardar line and to hold 
them in readiness for all eventualities. Greece is also concentrating 
her armies near Salonica, Seres, Drama. On the other hand, 
Montenegro, who has been defying all Europe, has put in a claim 
for Plevlye, Bielopolye, Ipek, Plava, and Gusinye. The two last 
named places were assigned to her by the Berlin Treaty, but the 
Albanians then refused to be annexed, whereupon the Montenegrins 
had to be contented with an alternative. Today it is Servia who 
disallows the claims of the highlanders and refuses to give up 
Plevlye. 

One hopes, on grounds of humanity and irrespective of narrow 
political considerations, that these unworthy squabbles of gallant 
nations, which have given a splendid example of loyalty to each 
other under trying difficulties, will be composed quickly and to the 
satisfaction of all the parties interested. They have nothing to 
gain and much to lose by adopting a grasping policy. It is not 
always to a nation’s interest to pursue its interest. Compromise 
is of the essence of politics. If the Bulgarians, and in particular 
Dr. Daneff, had not quitted London in a hurry and a huff, refusing 
to listen to the wise council of the ambassadors to stay on and settle 
matters by diplomacy, the Bulgarian nation would have lost nothing 
and gained much. The soldiers sacrificed at Chatalja and before 
Adrianople would have been saved, millions of francs would have 
been husbanded, and this fateful dispute with Servia would not 
have arisen. For it was precisely in order to storm Adrianople 
that the Servian reinforcements were needed, and it is by way of 
recompense for this huge service that the Serbs ask for more 
territory than was at first bargained for. The politicians of 
Belgrade make out a very strong prima facie case. They argue 
that it would be unfair to ask them to yield up Veles, Prilep, 
Monastir; Ochrida, and other places which they conquered at the 
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price of heavy sacrifices in men, simply because the treaty ordained 
itso. The treaty clauses have not been observed in other respects, 
in consequence of changed circumstances; why should not altered 
circumstances be held to be an adequate reason for departing from 
it in this case? The agreements come to about Thrace and 
Adrianople, for instance, have not been carried out. Bulgaria was 
bound by treaty to stand by Servia in Macedonia with 100,000 men ; 
in reality, she did not despatch a single soldier to help the Serbs. 
On the contrary, it was these who had to aid the Bulgars and move 
fifty thousand troops to Adrianople besides contributing a large 
number of siege guns. Nor should it be forgotten that by the terms 
of the treaty Servia was not bound to mobilise more than 180,000 
troops, whereas she really put no less than twice that number in the 
field. 

It is not for foreigners to take sides in this quarrel of friends 
who for the moment talk and write as if they were enemies. One 
can only hope they will split their differences on the principle that 
without giving as well as taking intercourse among nations would 
be sheer impossible. 


AUSTRIA, ALBANIA, AND SERVIA. 


As Greece’s schemes are being demurred to by Italy, some of 
Servia’s future projects are countered by Austria-Hungary. The 
demand for a ‘‘ window ”’ on the Adriatic will, of course, be com- 
plied with, but, as I stated from the beginning, it will be a shop- 
window, not the window of a stronghold, and it is not yet decided 
where it will be situate. Another point which arouses Servia’s 
wrath is the demand made by Vienna that religious and national 
minorities in the provinces now to be annexed shall be immune 
from undue constraint. Currency has been given to the idea that 
this demand is but an expedient whereby Austria aims at a protec- 
torate over Albania, through the Catholics of that country. But 
this supposition reposes on a wild confusion of ideas. For Albania 
no international guarantees have been asked for, because its own 
political framework will provide adequate protection for all 
religions. 

While still under Turkey the Albanian Catholics were protected 
by Austria, in virtue of a privilege accorded to her by the peace 
of Pozarevac or Passarowitz.* Much has changed in the Balkans 
since then, and certain alterations in the equilibrium of political 
forces compelled the Dual Monarchy to strike up an agreement 


* Signed on July arst, 1718, at Pozarevac, or, as the Germans call it, Passarowitz. 
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with Italy in the years 1897,* 1902, and 1907, to the effect that no flag 
shall be allowed to fly over the Adriatic save the Turkish, or else 
that of an autonomous Albania. Consequently, the policy of 
to-day was traced, at any rate in its outlines, at the close of last 
century. This stipulation tallied with the general policy of the 
Habsburg Monarchy to favour the development of the Balkan 
peoples. At the same time, allowance was made for the historic 
aspirations of the Slavs, and the necessity was also reckoned with 
of allowing certain towns which are in reality Albanian to be 
incorporated in a Slav state. Ipek offers one instance. Although 
really Albanian, it was the original see of the Montenegrin Vladyka, 
or Archbishop, and will for that reason be incorporated in the 
territory of King Nicholas. Prizrend in the days of yore formed 
a boundary city of Servia, and will, therefore, be given up to Servia 
after the peace. Monastir was, on like grounds, destined for 
Bulgaria. 

But the motives which proved decisive in the case of Dibra were 
of another order. Deference to the wishes of those Powers which 
had recognised the disinterestedness of Austria’s policy and had 
worked with her together for the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe, moved her to abandon her claim that the town of Dibra— 
there was no question of the district—should form part of Albania. 
In return she obtained the recognition of Scutari as the capital of 
Northern Albania. The last difficulty that arose turned upon 
Djakova, which Russia claimed for Servia, while Austria pro- 
claimed it Albanian. Here, again, the nationality of the town 
alone, not of the district, was in question. After wearisome 
negotiations, which for a long time led to nothing, a compromise 
was devised and accepted. Austria withdrew her claim on certain 
conditions. In the first place, the Servian and Montenegrin troops 
were to evacuate the Albanian districts as soon as possible; and, 
in the second place, the national and denominational rights of the 
various minorities on the Albanian territories to be annexed were 
to be safeguarded. It was not until the Powers had resolved 
unanimously that no disabilities of any kind should be imposed 
upon the Catholic or Mohammedan Albanians, Catholic Serbs or 
Orthodox Kutzovlachs in the Balkan States, that the northern and 
north-eastern boundaries of Albania could be traced. The tenacity 
with which the two Empires upheld each one its own contentions, 


* Between the Italian Minister, Visconti Venosta, and the Austrian Foreign 
Minister, Goluchowski, it was stipulated that (1) Austria-Hungary and Italy 
mutually proclaim their territorial disinterestedness in Albania; (2) Both States 
declare themselves for the maintenance of the status quo, z.e., of Ottoman 
Sovereignty; (3) In case the status guo should change, both States reciprocally 
guarantee the autonomy or the independence of Albania. 
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and the resulting difficulty of coming to any settlement at all, are 
not realised by the general public. 


THE MAINSPRING OF AUSTRIA’S POLICY. 


In this, and indeed throughout the negotiations which have now 
happily come toa satisfactory end, Austria’s calculation was simple 
enough. By allowing free scope to the Allies and contributing to 
realise their ideal that the Balkan Peninsula should belong to the 
Balkan peoples, she fancied she was helping them to cut the leading 
strings by which their northern protectress, Russia, was directing 
them. Thenceforward they would be adult nations, free to follow 
the bent of their inclinations or interests, and therefore likely to 
keep on a friendly footing with such a powerful and well-disposed 
neighbour as Austria-Hungary. The example of Bulgaria, who, 
kicking over the traces long ago, refused to remain a puppet in 
the hands of Russia, Hoated in the minds of the statesmen of 
Vienna. The era of Russia’s protectorate over the Slavs of the 
Balkans was, they fancied, gone by. As there would no longer be 
a Turkish despot to persecute them, the pretentions to champion 
them against Austria would be theoretically preposterous and 
materially harmful to the protégés. Servia herself, indeed, would 
no longer need a numerous army, as the only State against which 
she could employ it would be the Habsburg Monarchy, and with 
that it behoves her to cultivate close and friendly intercourse. 
Consequently, in lieu of a costly military establishment, Servia 
would keep up cordial relations with her neighbour, which would 
bring her in commercial advantages and material profit. These 
expectations gave rise to exaggerated reports, among others that 
a Zollverein would be established, to which the victorious Slav 
State would be obliged to belong, and as a guarantee of her future 
good behaviour she would find it desirable and lucrative to cut 
down her military outlay. 

Those were the anticipations. It has since become practically 
certain that their fulfilment will take a longer time, and need 
more strenuous efforts than was at first anticipated. In the 
future, as in the past, the struggle will go on between the 
conservative, pacific tendencies of the peoples of the Dual 
Monarchy and the expansive and explosive energies of the growing 
Slav peoples—the one anxious for peace and the certitude of peace ; 
the other yearning for territorial aggrandisement, for political 
union with the millions of Servians under the sway of the 
Habsburgs, and therefore the dissolution of the Dual Monarchy. 
One cannot blame the Serbs for aspirations which are natural and 
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wholesome so long as their pursuit does not involve too exorbitant 
a cost. Throbbing with feverish life, needing outlets for their 
produce which are in the hands of Austria, whom few of them look 
upon as a friend, they long for the day when their kith and kin 
within the Monarchy will coalesce with them in a great Southern 
Slav nation. And this consummation Russians would naturally 
be ready enough to welcome. The result is a feeling of subdued 
but chronic hostility which no diplomatic congress can remove. 
Its roots, which lie deep below the surface, are political, economical, 
religious, racial. The antagonism is perennial. And as one cannot 
condemn the Serbs for seeking to revive their ancient glories and 
unite their people in one powerful empire, neither can one find fault 
with Austrian statesmen who, dreading the establishment of a 
vigorous, compact nation endowed with real force and potential 
growth, which leans upon Russia and imperils the existence of the 
Dual Monarchy, have recourse to legitimate means to keep it from 
coming into being. If they fail in this, North-Eastern, Eastern 
and South-Eastern Europe will be governed by Slavs, and 
Austria’s outlet to the ocean, as well as Germany’s way to the East, 
will be blocked effectively. 

There can be little doubt that while Austria-Hungary repudiates 
all aggressive designs against Servia, Montenegro, and Albania, 
she cannot but strive after an adequate alternative to territorial 
readjustment, and, so far as one can see, there is only one, the 
establishment of a close economic union between herself and those 
South-Eastern States. She must aim at the commercial and 
industrial captaincy of the Balkan peoples. This end is not easy 
of attainment. That Bulgaria will not be found in the ranks of her 
enemies in times of peace may be taken for granted. Whether 
this State would ever actually join Austria and the foes of Russia 
in war-time is a question which Russians unhesitatingly answer in 
the negative. What Austria, however, reckons upon is the 
circumstance that Bulgaria, who from the moment of the nation’s 
new birth struck out her own course and shook off the guardianship 
of Russia, will continue to follow whither her interest leads, even 
when it runs counter to sentiment. From Russia, Bulgaria has 
now, it is assumed, nothing to hope. It was not Austria who vetoed 
Bulgaria’s demand for a footing on the coast of the Marmora Sea. 
It was Russia, not Austria, who objected to the march of the 
victorious army to Constantine’s city, there to raise the cross above 
the crescent. 

It is further urged that Germany and Austria-Hungary are 
Bulgaria’s best customers, as the following table for the year 1910 
will show.* The figures represent thousands of francs. 


*Cf. Deutschland im Orient. Dr. Ernest Jaeckh, p. 118. 
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Total turnover in 


Sells to Bulgaria. Buys from Bulgaria. Milnnsee trans. 
Germany Mee 3dy 120" cee Ly EO ae ebagtl. Triple 
Austria-Hungary 47,572 ... wae 7 B2B5 55 jest 55 Alliance 
Italy nts ac) FO;B4 34.08 so.) 2, S1G vet Pepa) | III 
Russia ... ‘2; 6,865 144% ~iv BGR’ bee pe cazik oi Triple 
England sain JP, OS See nn ei SRM han RES Entente 
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Those figures are instructive, and the thesis in support of which 
they have been adduced looks probable enough. In any case I 
am disposed to believe that Austria’s calculations will be fulfilled, 
and that Bulgaria and Roumania will treat the Habsburg Monarchy 
as their friend, and play the part of conservative element in South- 
Eastern Europe. I am not, however, prepared to go quite so far 
as the German political economist, Professor von Schulze- 
Gavernitz, who writes: ‘‘ The stronger from a military point of 
““ view Bulgaria is, and the better able she feels to assert her claims 
““even against Russia, the more she will be drawn towards our 
“side: Bulgaria will become our necessary ally as soon as she is 
‘““an independent State.’’* 


E. J. DILLon. 


* Deutschland im Orient, p. 120. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND PICTORIAL ART. 


ICTORIAL art in England may be said to have taken a new 
departure when Holbein arrived in 1526 with a letter from 
Erasmus to Sir Thomas More, and remained here as Court 
painter till his death in 1545. During this period art, whether in 
Flanders or France, was becoming Italianised. In 1540 Tallis, at 
the Chapel Royal, introduces new harmonies to English music. 
In 1555 Antonio Moro, a Fleming under Italian influence, becomes 
the Court painter to King Philip and Queen Mary. English 
architecture by the third quarter of the century has surrendered to 
classical and Italian influences. Lyle’s Euphues and Gabriel 
Harvey’s attempt to impose classical forms on English literature 
show us the same influences at work in letters. In 1587 Marlowe’s 
Faust appears, the next year Shakespeare has come to London, 
and in 1590 the first part of the Fairy Queen is published. In 1610 
Rubens, after seven years in Italy, settles in Antwerp. We see 
in fact an Italian influence passing over England at the very time 
when literature and music were reawakening. It is not without 
importance to see how this influence affected Shakespeare’s view 
of pictorial art. He must have had opportunities of observing the 
art of his day, and he was not the man to let any opportunities slip. 
Portraits were apparently usual ornaments of a room at that 
time as now— 


‘* Madam, if your heart be so obdurate, 
Vouchsafe me yet your picture for my love, 
The picture that is hanging in your chamber : 
To that I’ll speak, to that I’ll sigh and weep.’ 
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And so Silvia promises Proteus her portrait. Julia describes this 
very picture :— 


“‘ Here is her picture: let me see ; I think, 
If I had such a tire, this face of mine 
Were full and lovely as is this of hers: 
And yet the painter flatter’d her a little, 
Unless I flatter with myself too much. 
Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow : 
If that be all the difference in his love, 
I’ll get me such a colour’d periwig. 
Her eyes are grey as glass ; and so are mine: 
Ay, but her forehead’s low, and mine’s as high. 
What should it be that he respects in her, 
But I can make respective in myself, 
If this fond Love were not a blinded god ? 
Come, shadow, come, and take this shadow up, 
For ’tis thy rival. Oh, thou senseless form, 
Thou shalt be worshipp’d, kiss’d, lov’d, and ador’d! 
And, were there sense in this idolatry, 
My substance should be statue in thy stead. 
I’ll use thee kindly for thy mistress’ sake, 
That us’d me so; or else, by Jove I vow, 
I should have scratch’d out your unseeing eyes, 
To make my master out of love with thee! ”’ 


Some Italian picture must have fascinated Shakespeare’s eye to 
have drawn forth the passage. When we turn from The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona to The Merchant of Venice, we have the 
pictures of the casket scene. One casket contains the picture of 
Portia. Who wins “the heavenly picture’’ wins the lady: the 
identical phrase of the previous play. Each suitor is told that Portia 
is “‘lock’d in one of them.’’ Happy Bassanio! He finds in the 
leaden casket 

‘* Fair Portia’s counterfeit! What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation? Move those eyes? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 
Seem they in motion? Here are sever’d lips, 
Parted with sugar breath ; so sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet friends. Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the spider ; and hath woven 
A golden mesh t’ entrap the hearts of men, 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs: But her eyes, 
How could he see to do them? Having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his, 
And leave itself unfurnish’d.’’ 


Of what painter is Shakespeare writing? That he has some 
particular picture in his mind is a matter of reasonable surmise, 
and it would be a task of some interest to trace it. The portraits 
at Placentia, the Palace at Greenwich where Elizabeth was born, 
Shakespeare no doubt had seen, for he had acted there before the 
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Queen; but to what other galleries and rooms of Flemish and 
Italian masters had he access? Before this Shakespeare had 
written in The Rape of Lucrece a long and elaborate description 
of a painting of the siege of Troy that might well have come 
from the brush of Rubens. It seems almost certainly an account 
of an actual picture. Can it be identified ? | 

But heavenly portraits did not exhaust the art in England. In 
the famous Induction to the Taming of the Shrew, the Lord bids 
them take Christopher Sly, the butler, and— 


‘** Carry him gently to my fairest chamber, 
And hang it round with all my wanton pictures.”’ 


Or, again, we know the famous description of Imogen’s bed- 
chamber in Cymbeline: the wonderful, almost living, tapestry 
through which Renaissance art shines, the miraculous carving— 


‘* Never saw I figures 
So likely to report themselves : the cutter 
Was as another Nature, dumb; out went her, 
Motion and breath left out.’’ 


Certainly the art of the Renaissance, at some place or time, had | 
impressed itself on Shakespeare’s mind. The most interesting 
and important instance of this is the reference to the art of Giulio 
Romano in The Winter’s Tale. 

The passage is as follows (Act V., Scene 2) :— 


‘* Third Gentleman. The princess, hearing of her mother’s 
statue, which is in the keeping of Paulina—a piece many years in 
doing, and now newly performed by that rare Italian master, Giulio 
Romano, who, had he himself eternity, and could put breath into his 
work, would beguile Nature of her custom, so perfectly he is her 
ape ; he so near to Hermione hath done Hermione, that, they say, 
one would speak to her, and stand in hope of answer—thither with 
all greediness of affection are they gone.”’ 


This is a very curious passage, and the appreciation of the great 
gifts of Giulio Romano—a man of Shakespearean insight—is not 
the least remarkable part of it. Shakespeare may, of course, have 
obtained his knowledge second-hand from Vasari, or may, if one 
may dare to write such a thing, have obtained it himself first-hand 
in Mantua. The present writer is certainly not yet convinced that 
Shakespeare was never out of England, and these various pictures 
seem some evidence of an early visit to Italy with a company of 
actors. 

Giulio de Pietro de Filippo de Giannuzzi, called after his grand- 
father Giulio Pippi, but always known as Giulio Romano, was 
born in Rome in or about the year 1498. He was the favourite 
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and most brilliant pupil of Raphael, who at his death left to him 
and Gion Francesco Renni his implements and works of art, 
and bequeathed to Giulio the business of finishing the fresco work 
in the Hall of Constantine in the Vatican. In 1523 he was 
recognised as the first painter in Rome, but the following year he 
passed into the lordly service of Duke Federigo Gonzaga, of 
Mantua, where he designed the Palazzo del Te, decorating it with 
frescoes of the Fall of the Titans, of Psyche, of Icarus. He 
practically rebuilt the Cathedral of Mantua, and lavished there, 
and at Bologna, his vast gifts as an artist in colour, in design, in 
plastic material. The rapidity and flawlessness of his work recalls 
the speed and finish of Shakespeare in literature. And he had 
many Shakespearean characteristics: a loving, genial, affable man, 
of noble person, and in his work strong and emphatic. He died 
in Mantua in 1546, when on the point of accepting the great 
position of architect to St. Peter’s at Rome. His son and pupil, 
Raffaelo Pippi de Giannuzzi, died at the age of thirty, in 1652. 
Romano’s panel pictures are to be found in all the great galleries 
of Europe, and are represented in the National Gallery by 
the Infancy of Jupiter and a Magdalen. We may wonder 
why Shakespeare chose Giulio Romano as the artist to 
represent Hermione. Mantua figures in three of the plays, The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, The Taming of the Shrew, and 
Romeo and Juliet, all early plays, but perhaps it is hardly 
reasonable to connect this with the fact that Shakespeare chose 
the great Mantuan painter as the only artist named in all his works. 
Yet it is certain that the pictorial art had a peculiar fascination for 
the dramatist, and reminiscences of it throw a flash of the Italian 
Renaissance through his work. 

Shakespeare’s knowledge of the technique of painting might well 
form the subject of a brief monograph. The statue that was 
Hermione was supposed to be painted in oil colour— 


‘* The ruddiness upon her lip is wet ; 
You’ll mar it, if you kiss it ; stain your own 
With oily painting.’’ 


Costard says to Sir Nathaniel in Love’s Labour’s Lost (v. 2): 
“You will be scraped out of the painted cloth for this.’’ Again, 
‘painted cloth ’’ is referred to in As You Like It (iii., 2), Lucrece, 
and in Troilus and Cressida (v., 10). Twice we have references to 
perspective in painting (Sonnet xxiv.; Richard II., ii., 2— 
a remarkable passage). Once water-colours are mentioned 
(‘‘ water-colours to impaint his cause,” 1 Henry IV., v., 1). 
In Richard II. (v., 2) we read of frescoes, ‘‘ walls with 
“painted imagery.’’ Definite pictures are sometimes referred 
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to: Fortune ‘‘ painted also with a wheel’’ (Henry V., iii., 6); 
‘““winged Cupid painted blind’? (M.N.D., 1., 1); ‘‘ poor 
‘birds deceived with painted grapes’’ (Venus and Adonis); 
Adonis “‘ painted by a running brook’’ (Taming of the Shrew, 
Ind. ii., 52); ‘‘ painted about with the story of the Prodigal fresh 
“and new’’ (The Merry Wives of Windsor, iv., 5). There are, 
indeed, very many references to pictures and painting in 
Shakespeare, and the art seems more familiar to him than it was 
in general English life. But no doubt art by the end of the 
sixteenth century, the art of painting, was greatly in mind, though 
one is apt to think less in England, despite the influence of Holbein 
and Moro, than elsewhere. 

And Art meant much to Shakespeare— 


‘* A little academe, 
Still and contemplative in living art,’’ 


had a real meaning in his eyes. And to the dramatist art is 
creative, not imitative— 


‘* Labouring art can never ransom Nature 
From her inaidable estate.”’ 
[All’s Well, ii., 1.] 


But itis The Winter’s Tale, that almost latest of the great dramas, 
in which the deep thoughts about art occur, and this is the play that 
pays the superb tribute to Giulio Romano. There are passages 
that seem to recall the frescoes of the great age, such as the speech 
of Florizel, describing the transformations of the gods. Describing 
the streak’d gillyflowers, Perdita says :— 


‘* There is an art which, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating Nature.”’ 


To which Polixenes makes the famous reply :— 


‘* Yet Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean ; so, o’er that art 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes. ; 
This is an art 
Which doth mend Nature—change it rather; but 
The art itself is Nature.”’ 


But still, be it how it may, art, the art of every Renaissance, has 
a magic of the soul that defies analysis: with Shakespeare, as with 
Angelo, Romano, Raphael, Dante, Skopas, ‘‘ we are mock’d 
“« with. art.” 
J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 
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REVIEWS. 


HISTORY AND HISTORIANS IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 


Lord Acton’s preface, dated January, 1go1, to Mr. G. P. Gooch’s 
volume, entitled, Annals of Politics and Culture (1492-1899), must 
have been one of his last pronouncements on the subject of modern 
history. In it he pays a very high tribute to the writer, and to a 
book that has since become an indispensable volume. Lord Acton 
says :— 

‘‘ History embraces ideas as much as events, and derives its best 
virtue from regions beyond the sphere of State. No previous 
writer has grasped this fundamental truth with deeper convic- 
tion and understanding than Mr. Gooch. Viewing Modern History 
as a whole, he does justice to its several elements, to thought as 
well as action, to the mass of influences which constitute opinion 
and govern the life of nations and the progress of civilization.” 

Had Lord Acton lived to read Mr. Gooch’s volume on History 
and Historians of the Nineteenth Century, or, indeed, his 
chapter which concludes the Cambridge Modern History, he 
would have seen that his disciple had carried his appreciation 
of ‘‘this fundamental truth’’ into the difficult region of 
criticism, and had set it up as a standard whereby to measure 
the absolute merit of historians engaged in polishing this or 
that facet of the priceless gem which we call history; the 
merit of innumerable historians who have looked on the past 
from almost every possible point of view—intellectual, spiritual, 
national, international, psychological, even metaphysical. Mr. 
Gooch, with the deliberate aloofness of a Gallio, feels himself 
Bound to care for none of these things; or, perhaps, bound to care 
for all of them together, and to yield to each historian his due, 
whatever may have been the way in which he has reached his 
glimpse of truth, whether by flash of literary inspiration, or by 
endless physical toil. Throughout these six hundred pages Mr. 
Gooch has effaced himself, and in the effort has revealed himself 
in finding a unity embracing so many conflicting minds. The 
range and learning of the book is very great. The object— 


‘“is to summarise and assess the manifold achievements of his- 
torical research and production during the last hundred years, to 
portray the masters of the craft, to trace the development of scien- 
tific method, to measure the political, religious, and racial influences 
that have contributed to the making of celebrated books, and to 
analyse their effect on the life and thought of their time. No such 
survey has been attempted in any language.”’ 


* History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, by G. P. Gooch. Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co. (price ros. 6d. net). 
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In order to perform this task, Mr. Gooch has devoted many years 
of continuous study to the ever-evolving historical literature of 
Germany, France, and England, and other countries, and has 
given us as the result of his labours no bald summary of results, 
but a great. monograph revealing the central place that history 
holds in the glorious galaxy of arts and sciences. History is no 
longer a chronicle. In the mid-eighteenth century, as the result 
of titanic though unadvertised efforts during more than a century 
and a-half, it quickly became the Eighth Science; ‘‘ the sun of the 
“* Aufklarung was high in the heavens,’’ and philosophy began to 
interpret the evolution of peoples under the guidance of Turgot, 
Lessing, and Herder. But the Aufklarung had no sympathy with 
the historic sense of Becoming, which was destined to revolutionise 
history and the other sciences, and history still lacked criticism 
and teachers. But when the awakening of history came under the 
hands of Niebuhr there was, as there still is, some tendency to forget 
the work of pioneers as great in their way as, and in some senses 
greater than, men whose fame Mr. Gooch applauds while he realises 
their deficiencies. For instance, the mighty Pothier, in the enormous 
range of his learning, depicts for the modern scholar of the 
ancien régime the legal and economic sides of that system in its 
decay with a balance and purity of motif difficult to find in any 
Jater writer. But Niebuhr, as Savigny said, opened a new era for 
Roman history, and Rome underlies modern Europe. He died on 
January 2nd, 1831, the Father of Modern History. Wolf laid a new 
basis for classical studies, and Boéckh and Miller visualised the 
economic significance of Greece and of the Grecian races. Eichhorn 
and Savigny gave a new meaning to the study of law, though we are 
a little apt to overlook the indebtedness of Savigny toa great line of 
predecessors; Alciat, Cujas, Doneau, Piitter, Hugo. Savigny was 
the spiritual father of a great school. One of his great descendants 
was Gustavus Hanel, who reconstructed the Lex Romana 
Visigothorum. He was a late worker in the science that under 
Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm began to reveal the dim beginnings 
of Germany. 

The reaction after Jena gave an endless impulse to German 
nationalism and historical study. Stein was the moving spirit, 
and, realising the need for a reliable edition of historical sources, 
he planned in 1819 the Monumenta Germanie Historica, and, with 
Pertz as editor, the scheme came to life in 1826 with the volume 
on the Carolingians. The Monumenta literally created an historical 
school. The basis was laid, and Ranke built from it, applying to 
modern history the principles used by Niebuhr, freely criticising 
witnesses and historians, and tracing history as a moral sequence. 
Mr. Gooch regards the History of the Popes as ‘‘a perfect work 
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‘* of art.’’? The work was finished in 1836. His volume on England 
for the first time illuminated the inter-relations of England and 
the Continent. When Ranke died in 1886, after more than sixty 
years of historical composition, he had reached the day of 
Vinogradoff and Maitland, and the high-water mark of medizval 
criticism. ‘‘ He was not the first to use the archives, but the first to 
‘“use them well,’’ and he founded a school that revolutionised 
historical method—a school led by Waitz, Giesebrecht, and the 
brilliant iconoclast, Sybel. To the Prussian school which Sybel 
formed, Mr. Gooch devotes much space. That school, though a 
development of the historical revival after Jena, was a bastard 
growth, and the work of Droysen, Sybel, and Treitschke appeals 
to the passions, not the mind. Their names, for this reason, can 
have no permanence. Napoleon, after Jena, also awakened to the 
need of modern history, but it was to be the sort of history that he 
wanted, and he directed the Minister of Police to attend to the 
matter. But Napoleon, at any rate, preserved the residue of the 
national archives, and enabled Daru to produce his Venetian 
History. 

Chateaubriand, a romanticist, not a historian, was destined 
with his Génie du Christianisme to recall the historical 
spirit to France. Sismondi surveyed French history without 
imagination and without prejudice, a background to the 
romanticism of Thierry and Michelet. We are tempted to believe 
that Thierry had a firmer hold on the question of Roman survivals 
in modern institutions than his critics. It is also interesting to 
note Mr. Gooch’s view that the judgments of Michelet ‘‘ are on 
‘““the whole extraordinarily fair.’’ His History of the French 
Revolution is, if we except Carlyle, ‘‘ the most brilliant picture ever 
‘“ painted of the greatest event in modern history,’’ and it contains 
information, the sources of which perished in the Commune. The 
work of the political school, of Guizot, Mignet, and Thiers, are 
analytical rather than pictorial, descriptive of the processes rather 
than the stages of growth and decay. Mr. Gooch’s analysis of the 
various French historians who deal with the Revolution is masterly 
and very helpful, though he hardly lays stress upon a point that 
the late Sir John Seeley impressed upon the present writer, the 
great number of forged documents relating to Mirabeau’s career. 
Mr. Gooch’s entire fairness to the various points of view comes 
out particularly in his treatment of Carlyle in the English section. 
Lord Acton detested Carlyle. Mr. Gooch detests no one who gives 
light, or the means of light. This is not to say that he cannot be 
severe. He treats Thiers and many another historian with 
severity, yet Thiers can be perused ‘‘ with comfort in certain 
“* circumstances, and even profit.” But, frankly, Mr. Gooch finds 
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little ultimate profit in politicians parading as historians, though 
he tolerates poets and men of letters in the same lordly disguise. 
But to true historians like Fustel de Coulangesand Maitland he gives 
praise pressed down and running over. The unbiassed mind that 
goes to original sources armed with the apparatus of criticism, 
and carves forth results with ‘‘ lapidary precision,’’ receives credit 
that has no touch of criticism; while the mind that can do this, 
and can also flash through the results an almost intuitive 
appreciation of the spirit and movement of the age in question, is 
welcomed with open arms as a deliverer from error and a harbinger 
of truth. Yet Mr. Gooch appreciates the dynamic value of 
politician-historians, and rightly estimates them as historical forces 
and not as historians. His just and unimpassioned estimate of our 
English historians from Hallam to Maitland by itself would give 
this book a permanent value. Historians do not always love one 
another; Mr. Gooch is singular in the detachment of his outlook, 
and in his generous readiness to estimate the work of men who 
were often greater than the work that they produced. His tribute 
to Green is deserved, though our knowledge of the internal 
structure of society has passed almost out of recognition sinc¢ 
1883. But had he lived he would have been abreast of it all. 

Weare sorry that Mr. Gooch did not add to the final chapters in 
the book dealing with Mommsen and Roman Times, Greece and 
Byzantium, the Ancient East, the Jews and the Christian Church, 
Catholicism and the History of Civilisation, one on the History of 
Education. It would have thrown light on all other branches of 
history—literary, economic, political—and have added a valuable 
note to an invaluable book, which combines austerity, touched by 
quiet humour, with charity, and judges books and men as from a 
Court of Conscience. 

* * * 


RECENT BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS.* 


There is no check on the publication of books dealing with 
various aspects of religious thought. The list of books given below 
shows a striking activity both in relation to questions of authority 


* (1) The Principle of Authority in Relation to Certainty, Sanctity, and Society, 
by P. T. Forsyth, D.D. Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton (price ros. 6d. net). 

(2) Schletermacher: A Critical and Historical Siudy, by W. B. Selbie, D.D. 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall (price 7s. 6d. net). 

(3) The Theology of the Church of England, by F. W. Worsley, B.D. Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall (price 7s. 6d. net). 

(4) God and the Universe: A Physical Basis for Religion and Ethics, by G. W. de 
Tunzelmann, B.Sc. S.P.C.K. (price 4s.). 

(5) Jesus Christ: Historical and Mythical? by Thomas James Thorburn, D.D. 
Messrs. T. & T. Clark (price 6s. net). 

(6) The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead, by J. G. Frazer, 
Litt.D. Messrs. Macmillan (price tos. net). 
- (7) The Church and Religious Unity, by Herbert Kelly. Messrs. Longmans & Co. 
(price 4s. 6d. net). 
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on religion and to questions of the relation of life to religion 
and religious authority. Dr. Forsyth, whose literary activities 
must appal the average worker, gives us in his new book “‘an 
‘“essay in the philosophy of experimental religion.’’ He tells 
us that ‘‘ our idea of authority lies so near the heart of life that it 
‘colours our whole circulation. . . . The conviction in these 
‘‘ pages is that the principle of authority is ultimately the whole 
‘‘ religious question, that an authority of any practical kind draws 
‘‘ its meaning and its right only from the soul’s relation to its God, 
‘‘that this is so not only for religion strictly so called, nor for a 
‘* Church, but for public life, social life, and the whole history and 
‘‘ career of Humanity.’’? He goes on to say that “‘ the great question 
‘‘is not really as to the seat of authority, but as to its nature.’’ 
If authority, by being ‘‘ the action in us of the New Life founded 
‘‘for Humanity in His death taken as the crisis of His life and 
‘ person,’’ becomes personal and religious, it is not a limit but a 
source of power. There can be no revolt against such an authority. 
Well, we should not like to pronounce upon this doctrine, which is 
much older than the Reformation and is always open to attack on the 
ground of its ultimate subjectivity. But Dr. Forsyth seems to tell 
us that the authenticity of the authority is subjective, but that the 
authority itself is objective. It may be that a new appreciation of 
reality, of at any rate the reality of oneself, might spring from suchan 
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objective appreciation. If, however, we are to look for authority 
in our own soul, how are we to look on the process that brings 
the authority in? Dr. Selbie’s critical and historical study of 
Schleiermacher is noticeable for its lucid style. Schleiermacher, 
through the storm and stress of the Napoleonic wars, quietly 
worked out both as a pastor and as a Professor his philosophy of 
religion. As a preacher in Berlin he showed the practical and 
patriotic side of his religion. He faced the question of Authority 
in religion. The heart of his Systematic Theology ‘‘ is the feeling 
““ of dependence’ as the foundation of religion. This seems to 
us to involve the danger of purely internal authority, however 
derived. Religion must be something more than a sense of 
dependence upon a more or less impersonal operative power. But 
the importance of Schleiermacher’s position is that we can examine 
religious truth as a fact apart from its environment. To him it is 
an immediate thing, not something transmitted by Authority or 
arrived at by speculation. It is the flash by which Augustine 
arrived at it on a certain evening at a certain window in Ostia. Yet 
religious truth involves progress: it involves evolution or 
becoming. It is the very attitude that places Schleiermacher in 
the new movement that stirred his age, as it is the note of ours. 
All positive religions are stages of growth in so far as they 
apprehend religious truth at all. Probably each religion has its 
own specific consciousness, and with Christianity ‘* Christ is the 
“creator of the specifically Christian consciousness, and the 
“ground of its maintenance.’’ Hence arises a specific theological 
position. It certainly does not abolish the necessity for the historic 
Christ, nor can we think that under such a dogma the historic 
Christ is ‘‘ independent of the spiritual effect of the Person on 
‘individuals.’’ Indeed, Schleiermacher merely stated in specific 
dogmatic terms the position adopted by 4 Kempis and by more 
advanced mystics. Schleiermacher’s breach with traditional 
Christology was more apparent than real. We doubt if there was 
any breach on the inner spiritual side, despite the denial of miracles. 

Mr. F. W. Worsley, in his interesting book on The Theology of 
the Church of England, written to confront the charge that the 
Book of Common Prayer is ‘‘ saturated with Popery,’’ gives us 
some notion as to what ‘‘authority’’ means in the Church of 
England: ‘‘ There must be some central authority whose duty it 
‘fis to lay down the broad lines along which and within which 
**those who wish to be in a state of salvation may proceed; and 
‘*that is as much as the Church professes to be.’” It seems that 
there must be some such practical limitation on individual 
authority. The many are wiser than the one, and a Church must 
set up an external authority to the individual, even at the risk of 
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such authority becoming corrupted in the course of time. 
Continual. Reformation can keep the authority pure, but there is 
nothing to guarantee the continued purity of the internal authority 
of the individual. There is, moreover, another aspect of this 
question of Authority. A Church is not only a spiritual but a 
social instrument. It has to make straight the paths which men 
have to follow, if religion is really to mean anything to them. 
Now a simple individual, however real his appreciation of religious 
truth, can only work through human agencies. He has either to 
work through a Church, or by hig own genius create a Church 
through which he and others can work—a Church which is at once 
their authority and their instrument. John Wesley—the fourth 
volume of whose Journal is now published—was such a man. 

If the Church has authority, it can achieve results that will make 
religious truth a possibility for thousands who could apprehend it 
in no other way. We see this striving to use an authoritative 
Church as an instrument of social righteousness in many of the 
books before us, in books like Mr. G. S. Streatfield’s Words of 
Witness; Mr. Temple’s Repton School Sermons; Dr. J. N. 
Figgis’s Sermons, dealing (inter alia) with the evils of our 
present industrial and social system; Mr. E. M. Walker’s 
Oxford University Sermons, Signs of the Times; Professor 
Rauschenbusch’s volume entitled Christianising the Social Order; 
the Cambridge Sermons of the late Mr. Forbes Robinson. But 
the Church that is to carry out its work must be authoritative in 
matters of doctrine. It is this very fact that is giving rise to the 
speculations, surmises, historical narratives, and proposals for unity 
that distinguish most of the other books on our list. First of all, the 
Churches with one accord desire to be rid of the vagueness that 
comes of questioning the historicity of Christ. Marvellous efforts 
are being made to carry back our sources of knowledge to within 
the briefest space from the death of Christ. It is this feeling that 
accounts for books such as Dr. T. J. Thorburn’s Jesus the Christ: 
Historical or Mythical? A Reply to Professor Drews’ ‘‘ Die 
** Christusmythe.’’ We doubt if it was worth while to reply, in view 
of the attitude of all the great scholars on the subject. But in any 
event, it may help some who are doubtful on fundamental questions. 
In the same way, Mr. Douglas G. Browne’s description of Christ 
and his human environment is valuable as visualising the 
conditions that gave birth to the greatest of all faiths. In the same 
way we find the insistence on continuous ministry as the necessary 
note of a Church, in the belief that this supplies an endless bond 
of corporate union with the historic Christ. Moreover, the struggle 
towards the union of the Protestant Churches (so well illustrated 
by Mr. H. A. Wilson’s important volume, Episcopacy and Unity, 
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and the remarkable book entitled The Church and Religious Unity, 
by the Rev. Herbert Kelly, to which the Bishop of Winchester has 
contributed a striking preface) goes forward even more hopefully 
in the face of each rebuff. So, too, we find many minds struggling, 
as we saw at the beginning of this notice, with the philosophy of 
religion or of faith. There is undoubtedly a demand for reflective 
thought on this subject, such as is contained in Mr. Bertram 
Brewster’s Philosophy of Faith, and Mr. de Tunzelmann’s 
God and the Universe, and Mr. F. B. Westcott’s St. Paul and 
Justification; while books such as Dr. J. G. Frazer’s Belief in 
Immortality (which we hope to notice later at length) is not only 
evidence of a prehistoric demand for future life, but of the interest 
that we all take to-day in the religious evolution of mankind. We 
are not less interested in the history of religion in Australia than 
in its riper evolution in the ancient civilisations of China. 
* * * 


WITH THE BULGARIAN STAFF.* 


Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P., the Chairman of the Balkan Committee, 
and his brother, the Rev. Harold Buxton, by the special favour of 
the Bulgarian Prime Minister, M. Gueshoff, and General Savoff, 
became attached to the Bulgarian staff at Kizil Agach within three 
weeks of the outbreak of war, and this book gives us the first direct 
English impressions of the war. On November 8th the staff 
crossed the frontier, and came into the war-strewn tracks of the 
First and Third Armies, and looked out over the plain of 
Adrianople and saw the shelling of the town. It was near this spot 
that the great engagement had taken place which precipitated the 
panic at Kirk Kilisse. At Tatarla, close by, field hospitals had 
been set up, and the wounded from Liile Burgas passed this way 
on their intolerable six-day journey through the roadless hills on 
springless carts to Bulgaria. The same direct route took transport 
to Kirk Kilisse in an endless convoy crawling over the hills. The 
staff passed on to Fenije on the Adrianople-Kirk Kilisse road, 
“one of the few real roads in Turkey ”’’ now lined on the south by 
the débris of war, and then to Kirk Kilisse itself, where they 
supped in the room that Mahmud Muhktar had fled from in such 
haste. Mr. Buxton gives us an account of the battlefield as he saw 
it, a vivid and gruesome picture of the Turkish and Bulgarian 
trenches. The actual plan of the battle is difficult to follow without 
a map, and in another edition maps should be supplied. Abdullah 
Pasha had a westward battle-front of twenty-five miles on the slope 
overlooking the river on which Lille Burgas lies. In front of the 
lines at the extreme southerly point was the town, and the Turks 


*With the Bulgarian Staff, by Noel Buxton, M.P. With illustrations. Messrs. 
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occupied the ridge to the west of Lille Burgas, as this point, if 
captured, would give the Bulgarians a point that ranged a large 
part of the Turkish front north-east of the town. Despite the panic 
flight from Kirk Kilisse, the Turks stood firmly at Liile Burgas for 
four days, and it was only with a desperate effort that the 
Bulgarians drove the enemy into full retreat at Chatalja. It is 
not easy to follow the accounts here given of the battlefields, for 
after describing the battle of Liile Burgas, Mr. Buxton says, ‘‘ My 
‘* brother and I reached Chorlu on November 12th.”’ 

The chapter on ‘‘The Wounded” gives one a lamentable 
picture of the after-horrors of war, and a vivid notion of the noble 
service rendered to the wounded by “‘ the English unit known as 
**the Women’s Convoy Corps.’’ But there was no complaining 
among the wounded. They were suffering for a great cause. The 
picture of the devastation caused by the war is as realistic and 
painful as the story of the wounded. It is well that both chapters 
have been written, for many of those who talk lightly of war can 
have no knowledge of its inevitable and gruesome horrors. But 
Mr. Buxton states emphatically that no outrages were the work of 
the regular troops of the allies, while every effort was made to 
suppress the excesses of the irregulars. Mr. Buxton also as 
emphatically lays stress on the outrages committed by the Turkish 
regular troops. 

Perhaps the most important of these chapters is that which 
describes the nature of the Bulgarian people. They “are 
*““ distinguished for an extraordinary love of reality and a total 
“freedom from desire for show.’’ Reserved, simple, cool, yet 
dashing, laborious, patriotic, they do not boast of success, and are 
prepared to suffer much to make it permanent. Mr. Buxton 
dwells on the fact that the successes of the Bulgarians were due to 
qualities that have not been developed by war, and that success is no 
argument for war as a hardener of a nation. The same is really 
true also of the English, and indeed the two nations share many of 
the same qualities, though we are more apt to muddle through 
than are the Bulgarians. But the careful organisation of the war 
is no doubt largely due to the genius of King Ferdinand. 

* * * 


THE EXCHEQUER IN THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY.* 


The profound learning of Dr. Reginald Poole’s book on the - 
working of The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century will be apparent 


*The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century: The Ford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Oxford in Michaelmas, 1911, by Reginald L. Poole, M.A., LL.D., 
Keeper of the Archives and Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. At the 
Clarendon Press (price 6s. 6d. net). 
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to all students of this obscure period. These Ford Lectures throw 
a new light on the age, and not only from the administrative and 
the economic sides : for strangé though it may seem, the history of 
the Exchequer is related to the history of culture. England stands 
alone in the wealth of her extant early charters and revenue surveys. 
““The Domesday survey, like a modern valuation return, was 
““compiled as a basis for taxation; and it is in the revenue 
“department that our earliest official records appear. The great 
“‘ annual rolls of the Exchequer are nearly complete for the reign of 
‘“‘ Henry II and the time following, and one single specimen is 
““ preserved from the reign of Henry I.’’ Thomas Madox, in his 
History and Antiquities of the Exchequer (1711), gave us work on 
these rolls that Dr. Poole thinks ‘‘ ig never likely to be superseded 
‘‘in these days of rapid and perfunctory work,’’ despite the fact 
of some disorder of arrangement and want of management of the 
material; but the printing of these ‘‘ Pipe Rolls’’ only began in 
1833, and was not taken up in earnest till 1884 by the Pipe Roll 
Society, which has already issued twenty-five volumes of pipe rolls. 
This material is supplemented for students of medizval Exchequer 
business by the famous Dialogus de Scaccario, written before the 
spring of 1179 by Richard the Treasurer (who became Bishop of 
London in 1189, and died while still Treasurer in 1198), 
and first published by Madox, and by the Little Black 
Book and the Red Book, Exchequer manuscripts compiled 
in the early thirteenth century. ‘‘ The scientific study of 
‘the fiscal system of the Norman kings’’ began with Joseph 
Hunter’s preface in 1823 to the Pipe Roll of 1130. This 
was followed by Thomas Stapleton’s Observations on the 
Great Rolls of the Exchequer of Normandy (1840), and the treatise 
by Léopold Delisle on the Revenus publics en Normandie. Bishop 
Stubbs, Professor Liebermann, and Dr. Round subsequently 
dealt with the working of the English Exchequer, and in 1902 a 
scholarly edition of the Dialogus was issued at Oxford. Now Dr. 
Poole gives us his contribution. He makes it clear that Freeman’s 
view that there existed before the Conquest a King’s Hoard and 
Hoarder, representing the Treasury and the Treasurer, is a surmise 
and a wrong one. The terms have no such meaning. In Saxon 
times the Chamber and the Chamberlain (terms still in use in the 
City of London), the Wardrobe and the Servant of the Wardrobe, 
represented the national financial machinery. The Offices of 
Wardrobe survived till 1782 (and the tradition is still carried on 
by the name of the Lord Privy Seal), while till 1826 there were 
two Chamberlains in the Treasury. The Clerk to the Chamberlains 
was called in Norman times the Treasurer, but his pre-Conquest 
title is unknown. Even in the reign of Henry I. he was inferior 
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to the Chamberlains. ‘‘ It was only when the account came to take 
‘“ the first place and the custody of the money the second, that the 
““order was reversed, and the treasurer ranked before the two 
** chamberlains.”’ 

Payments to the King were no doubt originally in kind, 
manorial customary provision for the needs of the royal household. 
This provision came to have a definite money value, which no 
doubt varied with the passage of years and the value of 
commodities. The making of provision up to a certain value was 
almost certainly commuted in the case of all manors to a money 
payment before the Conquest. But in days when money was a 
very corruptible commodity it was a serious matter to receive 
money instead of goods, and the Receipt Office had to maintain 
officials who could test the money paid in by the stewards of the 
King’s manors, or by the Sheriffs or other persons responsible for 
dues. If the money was paid in by weight (ad pensum) the payer 
had to make good all deficiencies; and if by tale (ad numerum) a 
deduction of five per cent. was made in every pound. Another 
method was to pay ad scalam—namely, to add 24 per cent. to the 
payment to make up for possible loss on the coinage, perhaps a 
rough-and-ready way of dispensing with weighing the money in 
a district with a good currency. There is a suggestion that the 
accounts were kept, from the earliest time, by Tallies, the system 
“of reckoning the cuts and notches on split sticks,’’ which 
survived till 1826. The Dialogus states that the old name for the 
Exchequer was Tallies. The Treasury was in the Castle at 
Winchester, and in the Treasury was preserved the Domesday 
Book as evidence of tenure. Here we see the legal as well as the 
financial side of the Exchequer as far back as the reign of Henry I. 
In the same reign we find that— 


““The system of account had been reduced to roll; it was no 
longer a mere matter of comparing the cuts and notches on tallies. 
About the same time [not later than 1118] there emerges the name 
scaccarium, or Exchequer. . . . The word indicates a revolu- 
tion in the method of auditing the accounts ; it means the introduc- 
tion of a precise system of calculation worked out by counters on 
a chequered table and recorded on rolls. Thenceforward the 
Treasury was limited to the payment and storage of money ; the 
business of account and the higher work of judicature passed to 
the Exchequer.”’ 


Dr. Poole, in his chapter on ‘‘ The Reckoning of the 
“* Exchequer,”’ gives us the fascinating history of the introduction 
of arithmetic as we understand it. Arithmetic, as part of the 
Quadrivium, was the business of ratios; but the arithmetic of the 


village shop, of the Steward of the Manor, and of the King’s 
Chamberlains was done— 
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‘“ by means of a sanded floor or table called an abacus, afterwards 
by means of a tablecloth marked in squares or by means of a frame 
containing a number of counters strung on wires. . . . Now 
the abacus supplied a simple means for addition and subt’raction. 
If the floor was sanded the calculator made columns of grooves 
with a stick, and placed as many counters in each as he required. 
If he used a chequered cloth, the counters were arranged within 
the vertical columns. Evéry column denoted a decimal stage: 
units, tens, hundreds, and so forth. The principle of the value 
of position was established. Thus, when a column had no counter 
in it, there was nothing to count: the discovery of zero was for 
practical purposes anticipated. But this was only on the abacus, 
not in writing. Hence the calculation was performed by a 
mechanical process, and the result written down afterwards.’”’ 


The abacus, Dr. Poole tells us, was not Eastern in origin. The 
great Gerbert (Pope Silvester II.) states that he used an 
unidentified book, as a young man (circa 970), on the abacus, and 
Abbo of Fleury wrote still earlier on the subject. Ralph of Laon 
and Adelard of Bath both dealt with the abacus at the beginning of 
the twelfth century. Dr. Poole shows, we think, conclusively that 
the system of the abacus was introduced into the English Treasury 
from the School of Laon, which at the beginning of the twelfth 
century had a controlling influence over English scholars, “‘ one 
“‘of whom lived to be treasurer.’? Dr. Poole’s argument proves 
that ‘‘ the exchequer is a system of account rendered possible by a 
*“simple mathematical apparatus which Englishmen learned in 
‘“France.’? The question, however, has to be settled whether “‘ the 
‘* Exchequer came to England from Normandy, or conversely 
‘* passed to Normandy from England.’’ We know from Dr. Round 
that Barons of the Exchequer sat in Normandy about the year 1130, 
when a judgment was delivered by John, Bishop of Lisieux. John 
had been driven from Normandy to England in 1103, and became 
a chaplain to King Henry I., and in touch with English officials. 
He became Bishop of Lisieux in 1107, but his nephew John was: 
hearing pleas in England before 1124. ‘‘ Thus we find the uncle 
‘*trained in the English Chapel in England and acting as head 
‘*of the Norman Exchequer about 1130, and we find the nephew 
‘“ holding rank in the English Court above the keeper of the seal 
“before 1124. The process is from England to Normandy, not 
“from Normandy to England.’’ This does not appear to us 
absolutely conclusive. When John fled to England in 1103, he 
came into contact with Roger of Salisbury, and others, who. 
reorganised our administration. But it is not impossible that John 
(who was only four years here) carried with him the ideas that 
brought the Exchequer into existence. But, at any rate, Dr. Poole 
is satisfied that the Exchequer was first at work in England. The 
claim that Sicily had precedence is hardly tenable. It is also made 
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clear that the abacus was not related to the introduction of Arabic 
numerals. These numerals, in fact, led to the disuse of the abacus. 

The fascinating part of the whole story is the way in which the 
introduction of the decimal system successfully ran counter to the 
whole of English custom which was based, and is still in local 
customs and national measurements based, on the duodecimal 
system—the pound with its 240 pennies, and so forth. The change 
was, as Dr. Poole says, both deliberate and revolutionary. Space 
will not allow us to do more than refer to the learned chapters on 
the ‘‘ Treasury of Receipt,’’ in which the whole process of receipt 
and assay is considered. ‘‘ The money paid in was receipted by 
‘‘ means of tallies.’’ The description of the tallies and the method 
of registering the amount on them is of curious interest. The 
word ‘‘ stock ’’ comes from this source. The split tally consisted 
of two parts, the stock and the foil. ‘‘If you lent money to the 
“‘ Bank of England down to a hundred years ago, tallies were cut 
““for the amount: the Bank kept the foil and you received the 
“stock ; you thus held ‘ Bank stock’ of the amount recorded upon 
“‘it. When the form of cheque was adopted, it was not indeed 
“‘called a foil, but the part retained by the payer is still the 
“counterfoil; and the word ‘ cheque’ itself goes back ultimately 

‘to the same root as ‘ exchequer.’ ”’ 

In the remaining chapters of this important book, Dr. Poole 
deals with ‘‘the Exchequer Board,’’ and the officials of the 
Exchequer ; with the difficult problems of the accounts rendered to 
the Exchequer by the sheriffs and stewards and bailiffs, and others; 
with the Roll of the year on which the receipts were recorded ; and, 
finally, with a question of great interest to the legal historian, the 
functions of the Exchequer as a Court of Law. The book is not 
only one of great accuracy and learning, but of extraordinary 
interest to those who desire to recreate the ages when England was 
first an organised single society. It is not possible in a brief review 
to do justice to the research that it contains. 


THE. LIFE -OF. CLARA SCHUMANN,* 


All admirers of Robert and Clara Schumann, and all who take 
delight in following the life of a ‘‘ glorious woman,’’ owe gratitude 
to Miss Grace Hadow for her great work in translating Professor 
Litzmann’s Life of Clara Schumann. Letters and diaries often 
make rather tiresome reading, but those of this great artist and 
wonderful woman are so extraordinarily full of life and personality 


*The Life of Clara Schumann, by Professor Litzmann; translated and ab- 
ridged by G. Hadow. Messrs. Macmillan. 2 vols. (price 24s. net.) 
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that they never fail to keep one’s attention fixed. Reading the 
lives of interpretative artists is always rather a sad occupation; 
the flowers which were showered on the triumphant recipient are 
faded before they reach our hands, and our ears are deaf to strains 
long since silent. In Madame Schumann’s case, this sadness is 
deepened by many tragedies, beginning with the first illness of her 
adored husband, and ending with the deafness which prevented her 
from enjoying any new music. But her intense love of her art 
and of her family prevented her from sinking under waves of 
misfortune which might well have drowned a less brave woman. 
It is very seldom that two such great souls come together as those 
of Robert and Clara Schumann. Indeed, the man in the street 
generally speaks as if it was ill living with a genius, but it would 
be difficult to imagine more perfect accord than there was between 
these two geniuses—the woman who had been trained from her 
earliest years as a pianiste, yet who gave up what must have been 
her second nature and was, indeed, her greatest joy, the practice 
of the piano, so that nothing might disturb her husband while he 
was composing, and the man whose love for his wife could find 
expression in so beautiful a piece of music as his String Quartette 
in A minor, written when she returned home to him after a foreign 
tour. Madame Schumann’s self-sacrifice as a wife might be 
compared to that of Mrs. Carlyle, but that it was so vastly greater 
in that she gave up what was really part of herself. Her devotion 
was far more appreciated, owing to herself and her husband being 
so well matched. Schumann once wrote to his friend Moscheles: 
‘*If you only knew how I feel as though I had reached but the 
““lowest bough of the tree of Heaven, and could hear, overhead, 
“‘in hours of sacred loneliness, songs, some of which I may yet 
““reveal to those I love—you surely would not deny me an 
““encouraging word.’ We may be sure that he got this 
word from his wife, and we therefore owe her a double debt; 
for her husband’s music, and also for her own pupils, who 
are now with us, and who will in their turn pass on to their 
pupils her incomparable style. 

It is strange that so great a musician as Madame Schumann 
should have to confess to ‘‘ being bored’’ by what is the 
highest form of music—t.e., chamber music; but she says that 
this was the case until she knew her husband’s quartettes. 
It is pleasing to find that after her first visit to England she 
formed so high an opinion of the ‘‘fine perception’’ and 
‘‘ great receptivity’? of the English for music. It is so 
much the fashion to accuse us of being unmusical, to forget 
that modern music had an early English source, that it is 
gratifying to know that she compares us favourably with some of her 
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own countrymen. It isa pity that into so important a book such slip- 
shod writing as, e.g., ‘‘ very moved,’’ should have found a place, 
and also that such a formidable, although not exhaustive, list of 
errata should have been necessary at the beginning of each volume. 
Apart from this and the foreign printing, nothing but praise can be 
given to a book which should find a place on the shelves of every 
music-lover. 


Eo Wj 
I OS 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


‘‘ The History of English Patriotism ’’ (John Lane, 2 vols., price 25s. 
net), by Mr. Esmé Wingfield-Stratford, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, is a work of very real merit, written in clear literary fashion, and 
bringing out, almost decade by decade, the events and characteristics 
that trace the growth and mark the evolving nature of patriotism in 
England during our long history. In a book of this great (though not 
unnecessary) length, it would, no doubt, be possible in a long review ta 
raise questions of doubt or opinion ; for instance, we doubt if Mr. Wing- 
field-Stratford quite does justice to the England of the late fifteenth 
century. On the other hand, he does good work in laying stress on the 
disastrous results of the neglect of our fleet in this period. Again, we 
are glad that he dwells on the immense courage of Henry VIII., and his 
ability ; but we do not agree that there was little else to admire. He 
was a scholar, and a real lover of scholars and scholarship, and he saved 
the University Colleges from the wolves. It is difficult to assess the 
economic effect of the destruction of the monasteries. We are inclined 
to think it is overrated here. If the monasteries had been preserved, far 
greater economic disaster would have followed within a century. We 
are not prepared to say how much land passed out of ecclesiastical hands 
at the Dissolution, and it is rather rash to assess it at ‘‘ not far short of 
“*a quarter of the whole demesne land.’’ We do not know, and 
probably never will know the acreage that passed. However, we do not 
propose to deal with details here, but desire to offer a hearty welcome to 
a timely and very useful book, which fairly estimates characters such as 
Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare (whose works ‘‘ are the quintessence of 
‘* Elizabethan patriotism’’), Cromwell (whose ‘‘magnificent simplicity and 
‘* sincerity ’’ is duly noted), Nelson (‘‘ the supreme product, in the realm 
‘‘ of action, of the English romantic spirit ’’), Wellington (‘‘a gentles 
‘* man, a man without a price”). Asa school prize, the book would be 
of the very highest value. 

% * *% 

It is rarely that one comes across a book with the extraordinary 
literary charm of Mr. Edward Harrison Barker’s ‘‘ Wayfaring in France, 
‘‘from Auvergne to the Bay of Biscay ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 
7s. 6d. net). The book is not altogether new ; three earlier volumes 
contribute to this one, and give us the picture of the Valley of the 
Dordogne. From this valley we are taken on foot ‘‘to that of the 
“‘ Garonne, thence through the vast pine forests of the Lande in Gascony, 
‘‘ across the valley of the Adour, to the Bay of Biscay at Biarritz.’? Mr. 
Barker makes us feel the spirit of this wild land, brooding over its 
solitudes, its ancient memories of song and war, its ruined citadels and 
towers. He gives a vigorous life to other wayfarers, and to mine 
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host of many an auberge, and, indeed, to the whole mysterious land. 
The drawing of ‘‘ A Peasant of the Moors ’”’ reveals a face of far-off 
memories, the descendant of men who had watched history in the 
making, and had suffered. The description of the walk from St. 
Pantaléon to La Fage is a characteristic miracle of description. We see 
the end of evening falling : ‘‘ When the sun left me, I was upon a hilly 
““waste, amid darkening bushes of holly and juniper, late bracken, 
““heather, and gorse. The spirit of desolation threw out broad wings 
““ under the fading sky ; but afar towards the west, whither I was going, 
““came through the dust the shine and twinkle of many fires, that had 
““ been lighted by the peasants upon their patches of reclaimed desert. 
‘“ They flashed to me the sentiment of the autumn fields, the hopeful 
““ husbandry, of laying up for the winter, and preparations for harvests 
“that would be gathered under next year’s sun.’’ We cannot do justice 
to the book in a few words ; but we beg all wanderers to read it. 
* * * 


The correspondence of two remarkable men (‘‘ Forty Years of Friend- 
“‘ ship : Correspondence of Lord Coleridge and Ellis Yarnall,’’ edited 
by Charlotte Yarnall ; Macmillan & Co., price 8s. 6d. net) during the 
years between 1856 and 1861, when feeling in both America and England 
ran very high, is extremely interesting. Both were keen politicians, 
both intensely patriotic with the wise love of country that is not blind 
to its mistakes, but seeks the remedy. Each wrote to the other fairly 
and straightforwardly on the burning questions of the day, and the 
result is an excellent presentment, which makes the book a valuable con- 
tribution to contemporary history. The strong common-sense of Mr. 
Yarnall, the polish and culture of Coleridge, and the high tone of both, 
make the book delightful reading. Leading men on both sides of the 
Atlantic are discussed freely and without bitterness on either side. Nor 
are the literary judgments less interesting. Lord Coleridge was devoted 
to Wordsworth, Mr. Yarnall to Whittier and Bryant, and both to 
Matthew Arnold. The political questions are discussed with fairness 
and good temper on both sides, even such crucial subjects as Abolition of 
Slavery, the War between the North and South, and the Alabama Case 
are treated with candour and patience, and a belief in mutual good inten- 
tions, which must have greatly influenced public opinion on both sides. 
Lord Coleridge was an ardent Liberal, though his opinions as to the 
aristocracy appear to have been modified by his own elevation to the 
peerage. Both men were devoted to Gladstone, Bright, and Forster ; 
both detested Disraeli, ‘‘ the worst of whose many misdeeds was the 
‘** debasing of Salisbury,’’ It is curious to read Mr. Yarnall’s protest 
against Home Rule, which Coleridge advocated, of the shock in America 
when Gladstone appealed ‘‘ from the classes to the masses ’’ in 1886, and 
also the surprise of Americans that the Tichborne case could have been 
allowed to occupy public attention so long. The strong family affection 
and devotion to parents of both Yarnall and Coleridge are very striking. 
The portraits of both are interesting. 


———_—_— r+ o-<—____- 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


This charming book, written in pure and touching English, on 
‘* British Woodland Trees’’ (Charles H. Kelly, price 3s. 6d. net), by 
Mr. Francis George Heath, will delight all forest lovers, and especially 
will the student of Nature appreciate the wonderful reproductions in 
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colours of the leaves of the many trees that make up the glory of our 
English woodlands. This book seems to be the first in which ‘‘ any 
‘* attempt has been made to give to them the life-like appearance of fac- 
‘« similes.’? Certainly, as one looks at the reproductions, the foliage 
appears like real leaves, that have adhered to the paper. The whole of 
the interior tracery of each leaf is given. ‘‘ No two leaves, in differing 
‘‘ species of trees, are alike in this respect. It is this difference that 
“* gives individual character to the leaves of each species. — How Nature 
‘works to produce this exquisite and endless variation in the foliage 
‘* of plants is one of its profound mysteries.’’ In this part of the book, 
‘“the life of a tree’’ is discussed from the tree germ to the noble 
‘‘ building of God,’’ in its perfection and beauty. In the second part, 
Mr. Heath discusses and describes in detail no less than sixty-one kinds 
of British trees. We rather wish he had added in all cases the story 
of the tree—we mean the length of life, and so forth. We believe that 
the hornbeam has an immense range of life. Of the yew, Mr. Heath 
says that ‘‘ it is a tree of great longevity, often existing during several 
‘‘centuries.’’ In fact, we believe that there are yews that go back 
to prehistoric times. The same is said of the oak and the hornbeam. 
Mr. Heath mentions 1,500 years in the case of one oak. However, here 
we have what is most important of all: careful detailed accounts of the 
trees themselves. In all cases it would have been useful to have given 
the colour of the buds during the winter. However, this is small 
criticism. In another edition, Mr. Heath might like to illustrate each 
tree by a quotation from one of our great poets. 


* * * 


It is doubtful whether ‘‘ The Weaker Vessel,’’ by Mr. E. F. Benson 
(William Heineman, price 6s. net) will add to the author’s laurels. It 
bears even more markedly than its predecessors the signs of haste and 
want of reserve, noticeable in Mr. Benson’s later work. While most of 
the characters are weak, the hero is superlatively so, the only strong 
characters being the somewhat nebulous Louis Gray, and_ the 
‘‘ impossible ’’ stepmother. The garrulous lady who appears in most of 
Mr. Benson’s books in this one flavours her stream of words with a 
deprecating self-righteousness, which raises her husband’s forbearance 
to the rank of martyrdom. The rebellious step-daughter, who plays the 
*“ Donna @ Mobilé’”’ on the church organ, with all the stops out, and 
reads ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ”’ in bed on Sunday night, thereby 
breaking the Sabbath and wasting the candles, must have been a thorn 
in the flesh to the active, well-meaning, though narrow-minded lady. 
But it is difficult to understand the marriage of Eleanor at eighteen, her 
father’s darling, with the brilliant Harry Whittaker, the son of a con- 
firmed drunkard. The success of Harry as an author, and Eleanor as 
an actress, gives Marian Anstruther the opportunity she sought. The 
relations between her and Harry are very fully described, and the 
decadence of the weak, sensual drunkard is very painful. Through his 
wife’s devotion and forgiveness there is eventually hope of better things. 


* * * 


Some of the essays contained in this book, with its quaint title, 
“‘ Another Device ’? (Hodder & Stoughton, price 5s. net), have already 
appeared in various periodicals, the ConTEMPoRARY among others, and 
are written with Mr. Stephen Paget’s usual grace and purpose. The 
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subjects are various. ‘‘ The Man in the Street ’’ is followed by ‘‘ The 
** Influence of Berkeley ’’; a study on the ‘‘ Genius of Pasteur ’’ precedes 
two on “‘ Latin for Girls,’’ and ‘‘ The Right Sort of Girls.” Neither of 
these last will, we fear, commend themselves to the heroines of the day. 
““ Hora Mortis Nostra’? is very curious, in the interesting comparison 
and parallel between sleep, unconsciousness, and death. ‘‘ Hospital 
‘* Life,’? and ‘‘ The Doctors’ Opponents,’’ are delightful in their quiet 
satire. With Mr. Paget’s views in the ‘‘ First Sight of Rome’’ we 
heartily agree, and especially that ‘‘ no sentence is too severe for him, or 
‘““her, who visits the Eternal City off-hand, without forethought, 
““reverence, and study ’’; and sincerely echo his wish that a Douane 
could be established, to deal with irreverent sightseers, as well as with 
their luggage. 


* * * 


The second volume of the ‘‘ Life of David Lloyd George ’’ (Caxton 
Publishing Co., price gs. net), by Mr. Herbert Du Parcgq, carries us 
from May 1st, 1899 to October 18th, 1904, covering the period of the 
Boer War, and including various speeches criticising the war, from the 
point of view of first principles, and condemning any attempt to crush 
small nationalities. He felt the War to be unjust, though he admitted 
the tenacity and heroism of our troops. The volume also covers the 
debates on the Education Bill of 1902, which Mr. Lloyd George opposed, 
despite the vast administrative and educational reforms that it involved, 
on the ground that it was unjust to Nonconformity in the matter of 
religious teaching. Mr. Haldane was inclined to waive this, in view of 
the great reforms contained in the Bill, and Mr. Lloyd George retorted 
that Mr. Haldane seemed, politically speaking, ‘‘ always to be above 
‘* the snow-line. His counsel was very serene in its purity, but rather 
‘* sterile.”” We rather regret that this life is being written at such 
enormous length. It is the less effective, for this very reason. 


* * * 


Mr. A. Safroni-Middleton, in ‘‘ Bush and Sea Rhymes, etc., including 
** Songs of Wild Life in many Lands ’’ (Walter Scott Publishing Co., 
price 2s. 6d. net), has collected a number of poems and occasional verses 
of very uneven quality ; some, in their direct appeal to the heart and 
with their vivid representation of Nature and of human passion and 
yearning, offering us poetic work of really high quality, while other 
verses are quite unworthy of publication. Mr. Middleton at his best 
produces excellent work, which has rightly received the praise of both 
poets and critics. ‘‘ The Castle by the Sea’’ recalls the note of Fitz- 
gerald, while some of the Australian poems suggest Adam Lindsay 
Gordon both in directness and music. Very often more care is needed 
in the way of technique, and we really advise Mr. Middleton in future to 
omit verses such as ‘‘ The Prodigal’s Return,’’ and ‘‘ His First Baby,”’ 
and to avoid work of that type. At the best, it is a poor type, and Mr. 
Middleton is not good at this sort of thin humour. Poems such as 
‘¢ Her Confession,’’ in which a woman’s passion is discussed by herself, 
is a notable failure. Such poems always fail. 


* * * 


Mr. Samuel E. Stokes has produced a really very useful book in his 
‘* Gospel according to the Jews and Pagans ”’ (Messrs. Longmans, Green 
& Co., price 1s. 6d. net), to which the Master of Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge, contributes an appreciative preface. Mr. Stokes first gives us 
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the important passages as to Christianity contained in Tacitus (Annales 
xv., 44), Pliny the Younger (Lib. 10, epis. 97), Lucian (the Death of 
Peregrinus, s.s. 11-12), and Josephus. The last, though he never 
mentions Christ, verifies the Gospel setting of Christ’s life. Mr. Stokes 
goes on to construct a brief ‘‘ Gospel,’’ solely based on material not 
drawn from the New Testament or other sacred writings, and it is 
wonderful what a really full and closely confirmatory account it is. The 
book, though not that of a professed scholar, has been revised by the 
Master of Selwyn College, and is of real value. In India, it has already 
made its mark among the native students, and has there reached a second 
edition. It will speedily do the same here. The half critical public as a 
rule fail to realise the historic value of external evidence. 
* * - 


Sir Alfred Mond, in ‘‘ Questions of To-day and To-morrow ”’ (Messrs. 
Methuen, price 1s. net) has collected ‘‘ articles and speeches on fiscal, 
‘* land, and other subjects of public controversy, which, I hope, may be 
‘* thought worthy of a more permanent record than the files of a news- 
‘* paper or magazine.’’ Thus we have a series of articles on Free Trade 
and the question of Canadian preference and other articles on Finance 
Legislation. The speech on Women’s Suffrage is excellent, but we do not 
agree either with him or his opponent, Mr. F. E. Smith, that ‘* Govern- 
‘‘ment rests on force.’’ It uses force to carry out its principles (or 
want of principles), but it ultimately rests on personality. Napoleon’s 
personality captured force, and used force ; but what his government 
rested on was the man who, while a half-pay lieutenant, without money 
or influence, or force, captured the Government of France. It was not 
force, but character and personality, that made Napoleon’s, and makes 
all government. This fact strengthens Sir Alfred Mond’s case for 
women’s suffrage. 

* * * 

Mr. Randle Fynes is to be congratulated on his version, in lucid and 
musical and effective English blank verse, of ‘‘ The Ring of the Nibelung 
‘* of Richard Wagner ”’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder, price 2s. 6d. net). This 
appears to be the first attempt of the kind, though there are various 
translations and paraphrases. Here we have ‘‘ The Rhinegold,”’ ‘‘ The 
‘* Valkyrie,’’ ‘‘ Siegfried,’’ and ‘‘ The Dusk of the Gods,’’ and many 
English people who are students of German literature will derive profit 
in comparing these versions with Wagner’s Tetralogy. As Mr. Fynes 
says in his preface, ‘‘ The English language is at least as rich as the 
** German,’’ and in view of the wide popularity of the poem, it deserved 
a fitting English version such as this. 

* * * 


Dr. Walker, the editor of the unabbreviated ‘‘ Admissions to Peter- 
““house,’’? has now in active preparation a ‘‘ Biographical History of 
““the Masters and Fellows of Peterhouse’’ from very early days, 
together with a complete list of the succession of the Fellows from about 
the year 1400. Dr. Walker also hopes to build up a fairly full list 
of admissions of Alumni other than Fellows in the sixteenth century, and 
possibly some part of the fifteenth century. This work involves (inter 
alia) the careful handling of documents in a very full College Treasury 
covering more than six and a-half centuries of English history. Since 
our note on the subject of the publication of College registers (March, 
1913), the second volume of the ‘‘ Register of Christ’s College, 
‘‘ Cambridge,’’ has been issued. 


TURKEY, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


F a map of Turkey, showing the extent of the empire in 1683 
when John Sobieski relieved Vienna, were followed by a series 
showing its extent at intervals of a quarter of a century, each 
successive one would show a diminution of territory. The speed of 
retrogression has been pretty regular, though it has increased 
during the last forty years. This is the general historical view of 
recent events, which, if space permitted, I should like to enlarge 
upon. I have, however, to deal with the latest diminution of 
territory, and to endeavour to show what are the problems before 
the Turks in Europe which will now have to be faced. 

When, nearly five years ago, the revolution took place which 
restored the Constitution and placed Young Turkey in power, the 
Government was given a chance to get rid of the abuses which 
culminated in the reign of Abdul Hamid. But the task before it 
was terribly difficult. Young Turkey was hampered by a huge 
staff of officials who knew no methods of government but those 
of absolutism. The party was itself weak and composed of 
incongruous elements, of sincere patriots, pious Moslems, Jews, 
unbelievers, unpractical malcontents, and of a few Christians 
chosen to give the colour of liberality to the party rather than for 
their worth. Many joined the party in order only to serve their 
own interests. Some officials, gorgeous superficialities for the 
most part, ornamental but not useful, professed sympathy with 
Young Turkey, and even became members of the Committee of 
Union and Progress. These latter were from the first lukewarm 
supporters, and soon began to drop off. But all persons except the 
crowd who had been in the pay of Abdul Hamid were hopeful of 
the advent of a better system of government. The Ulema, or semi- 
priestly class, from the first looked on with suspicion, and soon 
became generally hostile to the party which was often unfairly 
described as composed of Giaours, Jews, and Freemasons. Soon 
the Committee of Union and Progress which had brought about 
the revolution, finding itself largely deserted by the conservative 
Moslem element, endeavoured to win over the lower class of 
Moslems. They made a long series of blunders, and alienated 
many of their best supporters. A struggle began between them 
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and a large section of the population, and this struggle still 
continues, and is likely to do so. 

The defeat of the Turk came as a surprise to all Europe. 
The explanation is to be found in a variety of circumstances. 
A noteworthy and illuminating official document on the subject 
was published in November last. The chiefs of the Ulema 
sent the ‘‘ Official Preachers’’ of the Bayazid and Fetieh 
mosques on what is called a “ religious mission ’’ to the troops in 
Chatalja. This accomplished, ‘‘ they felt themselves bound to 
‘‘ examine the causes of the regrettable incidents which since the 
‘* outbreak of the war have made our (their) hearts bleed.’’ They 
report that Turkish and Moslem valour has not lessened. But they 
found that the changes made in the organisation of the army had 
much to answer for. But these Preachers add a reason which I for 
one believe has had much to do with the Turkish defeats. They say : 
‘““ The religious sentiment of the soldiers has been much enfeebled 
‘“‘ during the last four years. In old times, the trumpet sounded in 
‘‘all regiments to call men for the five daily prayers. Those who 
‘““neglected to say them were punished. When the Constitution 
‘“ was re-established, religious duties were neglected, and religious 
‘““sentiment weakened. The Moslem soldier from time immemorial 
‘* went into battle with the determination to return victorious, or to 
“attain Paradise. The new idea of ‘ dying for the country ’ is not 
‘“‘understood by him. That which elevated him was the idea of 
‘“ becoming victor or martyr, ghazt or shehid. Those who know 
‘““the country will recognise that the Preacher-Reporters indicate a 
‘noteworthy fact. Moslem fanaticism is far from being dead. 
‘“‘ Hostility towards Christians on account of religious or race 
‘‘ differences is still an important factor. But, beyond doubt, 
‘““ Moslem fanaticism is less vigorous than it was even half a century 
“ago. Turks who have travelled, or can read foreign languages, 
“recognise that the Christian nations of Europe are much more 
‘‘ advanced in civilisation than their own people. Though none 
‘‘of them accept Christianity, they invariably, though often un- 
‘““ consciously, make a comparison between it and Mohammedanism. 
“The result among the educated class of Turks is a general 
‘indifference to all religion. There is indeed a section of the 
‘“Ulema who have the modern spirit, and who, while remaining 
““devout Moslems, yet believe in the possibility of placing 
‘““ Mohammedan teaching on a higher level: but in Turkey, at least, 
“this section is not numerous. The general sentiment of the 
‘‘ educated classes has passed down to the more ignorant. The 
“belief that gave rise to the cry of ‘‘ Victory or Paradise '’ has 
“‘ disappeared. The religion of Islam was the one bond of union 
“‘in the Turkish army. Arabs, Kurds, Albanians, and Turks in 
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“the strict sense differed in language and in habits. But they 

“agreed in religion and, during centuries, followed the Sultan as 

“the head of Moslems into battle with real religious enthusiasm. 
‘“ They were grand in charging an enemy. Now, as the Preachers 
“report, not only are there Christians in the army, but our own 
““men, when they have to lie on the ground and wait till the 
““cannonading has prepared for their movement, commence to 
“* fall back.”’ 

The organisations for the relief of the hundred thousand refugees, 
of which that under Lady Lowther is by far the most important, 
have done their work magnificently. The influence of this charity, 
and especially of the sacrifice of time by men and women of means, 
has not been without its effect on the Moslem mind. Ina Mejlis at 
Konia, after a Turk had told what he had seen Christian men and 
women do both in Constantinople and in their own city, an old 
Turk asked a leading mollah whether he believed that these kindly 
giaours would go to Paradise. As the answer was not immediately 
forthcoming, a white-bearded Turk replied: ‘‘If they don’t go there, 
“then none of you mollahs deserve to go.’’ In fairness I must add 
that after the Turks had recovered from the paralysing shock caused 
by the first defeat and the first rush of refugees to the city, they set 
themselves vigorously to work to find employment for the refugees 
in Asia Minor. Their appreciation of the manner in which Lady 
Lowther’s organisation had disposed of the £40,000 sent mostly 
from England was shown by their entrusting her in the last days of 
April with £T2,000, with a request that it might be employed in the 
continuation of her work. 

A few words must be said as to the alleged atrocities Popariea 
by the Allies. -I have expressed my opinion elsewhere on the 
subject. Briefly put, it is that the armies on both sides generally 
behaved well towards the civil population, but that Turkish troops 
on one occasion, and Bulgarian Comitajis on another, got out of 
hand. Horrors were committed which may be palliated, but not 
pardoned. It is in reprisals that the soldier of any country lets his 
inherited savagery have unchecked play, and in the war there were 
instances of reprisals which make very unpleasant reading. To 
form a judgment we ought to know the facts which led to them. 
The Turkish newspapers, in regard to the war, have been constantly 
untrustworthy, and especially in reference to the conduct of the 
enemy. We were informed immediately after the first battle in 
Thrace that the enemy had not only been defeated, but that 7,000 
Bulgarian prisoners were to be brought on the following day into 
the capital. It was a matter of common jest for a month afterwards 
that only four such prisoners had been seen. Natives and foreigners 
alike waited till the arrival of English or French newspapers to 
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learn the truth. So also in reference to the successes of the Greek 
army. On November 2nd we were told that ‘‘ our troops yesterday 
‘* defeated and dispersed the Greek troops before Salonika.’”” A 
well-known Englishman a few weeks later received a letter from 
Dedé Aghatch recounting that as a company of Bulgarians were 
passing down a street they were fired at from the upper part of a 
Turkish house. Thereupon the houses in the quarter were searched, 
and resistance being continued, reprisals took place, and, said the 
correspondent, no less than three hundred persons were killed. In 
a Turkish pamphlet the three hundred was given as three thousand. 
Such stories as these soon caused all foreigners to distrust 
statements as to atrocities. In the interest of the Turks the less 
said on the subject the better. 
* * * * * * * * * * 

When we turn to the questions regarding the future of Turkey, 
my task becomes more difficult. The nominees of the Committee 
of Union and Progress are once more in office. The struggle for 
power between them and their opponents occasions, and will 
continue to occasion, anxiety. The assassination of Nazim, the 
Commander-in-chief, on January 24th, and the expulsion from 
office of Kiamil, was an ugly business as to which no inquiry has 
been made. The result is that dark rumours of treachery regarding 
the death and the coup d’état generally are widely circulated. To 
the assassination of Nazim must be added that of Niazi Bey, one 
of the chief leaders of the revolution, and his companion at Valona, 
on April 29th. Public opinion debited the Committee also with 
the death at earlier dates of three well-known men, of whom 
Zeki Bey was a publicist of repute. Government by assassination 
is dangerous, and will probably lead to reprisals. As might have 
been anticipated, Nazim had a considerable number of followers. 
As far as they are known, all these have been withdrawn from the 
army, and sent to various places in the provinces, the exiles 
amounting to at least seven hundred. Careful preparations are 
already made to prevent the troops who will be disbanded from 
entering Constantinople. In other words, the Government is taking 
care of itself, and, let me add in fairness, is also trying to prevent 
disturbances in the capital. It remains to be seen whether these 
and other measures will save the Committee. It is remembered 
that the present ministers, their nominees, came into office with 
the cry for the continuation of the war. Had they succeeded, 
public opinion would look more favourably upon them. Three 
expeditions were organised by Enver Bey, who was the most 
prominent man in the attack on Nazim, their object being to cut 
the line of the Bulgarian communications with Chatalja by landing 
men from the Marmora and marching northwards. All three 
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signally failed, and cost many hundreds of Turkish lives. The 
attempt at Sherifli, near Rodosto, succeeded in landing men, but 
after marching half-an-hour inland the Turks fell into an ambuscade 
and were destroyed. Eight thousand men who were landed at 
Peristasis between Sherifli and Gallipoli from a hastily gathered 
fleet of warships and local passenger boats shared a somewhat 
similar fate. They landed on February 8th, surprised a number of 
Bulgarian comitajis whom they killed, and then were attacked by 
Bulgarian regulars from Gallipoli and defeated. Many were killed, 
and the rest fled along the coast towards Constantinople. The 
result of these failures was to create the conviction that the country 
was in a worse position than it would have been if the coup of Enver 
and his friends had not been made. 

But although the party in power has gained no success to put to 
its credit, though it is known that Shevket Pasha tendered his 
resignation as Grand Vizier, it remains the most powerful, because 
the only organised party in the country. In spite of all its 
blunders, and of its failure as a war party, I believe that it has the 
best chance of continuing in power. No one suggests the names 
of its successors. It is a party of young and energetic men, 
in which a few are able and sincerely patriotic. Moreover, the 
fortunes, and even possibly the lives, of the leaders depend upon 
their continuance in power. It is doubtful whether Kiamil would 
take office again. The burden of eighty-five years is probably more 
than the really grand old man can permit to be added to. So far 
no man of conspicuous ability has shown signs of coming forward 
to lead opposition to the Committee. The Powers will therefore 
have to deal with the men in office, not the best men in Turkey, 
though the best to be had. Their one hope of salvation is that 
they may be joined by moderate men who do not belong to the 
Committee. If this could be done, and bygones could be left as 
bygones, probably the best solution would have been found. 

* * * * * * * * * a 

The Turkish Government will have a considerably smaller 
territory under their rule than six months ago. After the Russo- 
Turkish war in 1878 Lord Beaconsfield spoke of Turkey’s losses 
resulting in ‘‘concentration.’? The word was not altogether 
mischosen, but the concentration did not go far enough, and is 
certainly now more appropriate. Turkey is in some respects better 
off than before the war. Tripoli was always a profitless possession. 
Crete was a white elephant. Macedonia and Thrace were a constant 
source of trouble. The income furnished during 1911 to the Central 
Government by all European Turkey, according to La Gazette 
Financiére, a local newspaper carefully edited by an entirely 
trustworthy British subject, was 471,612,757. If from this sum 
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the income of the vilayet of Adrianople—namely, £1351,472, be 
deducted, the difference represents the total income encashed from 
the vilayets of Salonika, Cossova, Monastir, Janina, and Albanian 
Scutari—namely, the sum of £7T1,261,015. It is understood that 
tables showing the expenditure for these provinces are now being 
prepared for the use of the Turkish delegates on the Financial 
Commission which is to meet very shortly in Paris. Unfortunately, 
these are not yet ready. The anticipation is general that during 
the last four years the expenditure in these provinces will be shown 
to have been much more than the income, so that financially Turkey 
is better off than if she had retained them.* 

Moreover, the worry and anxiety about the countries surrendered 
and the constant friction with the independent Balkan States 
withdrew attention from measures of reform in Asia Minor, which 
is the true home of the Ottoman Turk. All those who hoped for 
and believed in the possibility of a regenerated Turkey will regret 
that her revolution did not occur at least twenty years earlier. In 
certain directions she has been on the road to improvement during 
the last fifty years. Even the conduct of her troops when in the 
field, but especially in the capital, is in marked and favourable 
contrast with that of their predecessors. Here, in Constantinople, 
no complaint can justly be made against them. They have been 
orderly and kept under strict discipline. The Turkish soldier not 
under discipline and actuated by racial and religious fanaticism is 
a horrible barbarian, but in his normal condition as a peasant is 
sober, quiet, and good-natured. His conduct in hospital has 
delighted the foreign doctors and nurses. His kindly nature has 
often been remarked. A wounded man asked his nurse one morning 
in December what the weather was like, and being told there was a 
keen frost, remarked with genuine distress that it ‘‘ must have been 
“‘ terrible for our men last night lying out in the open.’’ A good 
Government could do much with and for the peasant, and in a 
compact Empire will have a new chance. The heart-breaking and 
hope-killing corruption which prevails in every department of 
government hardly affects him. He is sadly ignorant, but he can 
be improved. Education will assist him to demand and attain 
accuracy in his manual work. If the party in power honestly 
attempts to work constitutional government, the peasant in taking 
his part will gain intelligence, and a concentrated and progressive 
Turkey will result. But peasant and governing classes will inevitably 
fail unless their rulers endeavour to realise the ideal proclaimed five 
years ago of equality to all subjects irrespective of race or religion. 

* Since posting my article, I have been able to ascertain that in the latest financial year 
(1911-1912) the expenditure in European Turkey exceeded the income by about 


280,oco Turkish Liras or £254,545 sterling. This period terminates before the commence- 
ment of the recent war. 
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Moslems must cease to encroach on the rights of the Christian 
Churches, and to learn their lesson they must face facts. They 
must recognise that Europeans know, as Abdul Hamid states, 
that the conceptions of Christianity and Islam are so different that 
Christians must be left to their own laws and customs as we leave 
Moslems and Hindoos in India. What drives well-wishers of 
Turkey to become hopeless of their progress is that after centuries 
of domination they have not succeeded in making any race whom 
they have conquered really loyal subjects. This is the bedrock fact, 
and is at the base of all their failures. What are foreigners to think 
of their mental capacity when, remembering the ghastly failures 
they have made in governing their own people, their widespread 
corruption, their incapacity to do justice in their law courts between 
man and man, they even now ask Foreign States to abolish the 
Capitulations? At a time when their incompetence to organise 
any public department, or even a steamboat company, let alone 
military commissariat, has been singularly conspicuous, they ask 
that the system which has enabled foreigners to trade in the country 
should be changed. The obvious answer of the Foreign Powers 
= be: “‘ Until you can show that you can administer justice to 

‘pane own subjects, we cannot consider any: proposals to place 

“ours under your jurisdiction.” 

If the Government will give their time to the education of the 
people and devote their attention, not to Turkifying the various 
elements of the population, but to converting them into loyal 
subjects by seeing that impartial justice is administered to all, they 
may yet succeed in welding the people of Asia Minor into a happier 
Turkey than has ever existed. But to effect this they must abandon 
the chauvinistic notion of making the Christians willing to accept 
their rule by depriving them of privileges which they have struggled 
for and successfully maintained for centuries. ‘‘ Be my brother or 
‘* J will kill you ’’ is not a maxim of statesmanship. 

In some respects the attitude of the Turkish mind gives reason 
for hope. Macchiavelli in his cynical manner says that no State 
introduces change except under the pressure of necessity. The 
Turks belonging to all parties feel the necessity of doing something. 
Even the papers representing the Committee have not hesitated to 
say that Macedonia is lost because the Government neglected to 
introduce reforms. This itself is a wonderful change of tune. None 
of the papers have ventured to state plainly the whole truth: that 
the Powers, and especially England, France, and Italy, tried to 
prevent that loss by urging specific reforms, and succeeded only in 
obtaining the minimum of their demands, because the force of the 
Government was used against them, with the result that the 
condition of the disturbed provinces, even under the Committee’s 
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government, became worse than ever. The blame is generally 
thrown on the deposed Sultan, and he deserves it, but it must be 
shared with the whole Turkish system and with the Committee. 
Virtually, every Turkish official was an opponent of reforms. The 
attitude of mind was due in part to racial and religious antagonism, 
in part to the saturation of the whole system of Turkish ad- 
ministration with corruption. Every consul and every honest 
correspondent writing on the subject during the last twenty years 
arrived at the conclusion that Macedonia would be lost if reforms 
were not executed. Macedonia is lost. 

In a dim sort of way the leading Turks therefore recognise the 
necessity of doing something. They must devise reforms for the 
remaining portion of the Empire. Hitherto, projects have been 
accepted mainly to satisfy the Western Powers, and the reforms 
have been so futile that natives and foreigners can hardly believe 
now that the intention exists to put new projects into execution. 
The extremists of Young Turkey continued up to the outbreak of 
the war in October last to be hostile to any reforms suggested by 
the Powers. In your November issue I quoted the Tanine of 
October 12th, the organ of the Committee, as saying: “‘If the 
‘* Powers want to preserve the status quo and peace, they must not 
‘“mention the word reforms’ (p. 618). Young Turkey would have 
no more to do with them than Old Turkey. The war, however, has 
led the Turk this time to feel that he means business. Nearly every 
day we are informed that the Ministers have been occupied in 
drawing up projects for the better government of Syria, of Armenia, 
and of other portions of Asia Minor. Hitherto, a spell of reforming 
zeal has spent itself in drafting such projects, but the spasmodic 
energy has lost its force by the time they have been agreed upon. 

The Powers have undertaken to decide who is to own the A?gean 
Islands. As the overwhelming majority of the inhabitants are 
Greeks, if the Powers act wisely they will avoid creating a new 
Cretan question in regard to any or all of the islands. Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Arabia are henceforward to constitute Turkey. 


SYRIA. 


Syria gave trouble to the Government as recently as April, when 
the Beyrout Reform Committee’s Club was suppressed, and five 
of the leading members of the community, of whom three were 
Moslems, were imprisoned. The five were the representatives of a 
large Syrian organisation with which the majority of the population 
is said to be in sympathy. They resent the Turkification of Syria. 
There is no religious question involved, and Moslems and 
Christians are united. Turks, or persons knowing Turkish, have 
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been sent into the country for the custom houses, the post-offices, 
police and gendarmerie, who know nothing of Arabic, the language 
of the country. The attachment of Moslem and Christian Arabs 
alike to their language is keen, and the impression prevails that 
the intention of the Government is to replace it as far as possible by 
Turkish. Young Turkey is making a similar blunder to that which 
helped largely to estrange the Albanians. The Syrians also want 
local autonomy. Kiamil promised attention to their demands, but 
the present Government, said its official organ, the Tasfiri, in April, 
** does not adopt the famous principle of decentralisation.’’ It was 
when the Government’s formal refusal to listen to their grievances 
was known—namely, on April 26th, that the five representatives 
were imprisoned. Nearly every shop in Beyrout was closed to show 
sympathy with them. Every newspaper, Moslem and Christian, 
came out with black edges around the answer from the capital, and 
the rest of the paper was left blank. The demonstration, though 
quite orderly, was so significant that three days afterwards the 
much respected prisoners were set free. Meantime, telegrams came 
in from Damascus and other cities in Syria promising support. 
The grievances still remain. In the opinion of most observers, 
decentralisation is desirable for Syria, and this, among other 
reasons, because there would probably be less corruption and less 
leakage in the public funds if there were a local control than when 
everything has to be done by the Central Government. In its 
efforts to Turkify Syria, Young Turkey is inviting failure. The 
Ikdam, on May 8th, called attention to the great success of Lord 
Cromer’s government of Egypt, and urged imitation of his 
administration for Syria. The prosperity of Egypt has had beyond 
doubt a great influence on the Syrian population. 


ARMENIA. 


Perhaps the most pressing questions which will have to be met 
at once relate to Armenia. The Government is more anxious about 
the Armenian provinces than about any other; for, unfortunately, 
promises of reform have been as often made and neglected as were 
made about Macedonia. During the last two years there have been 
a score of small outrages by the Kurds, which have aroused a feeling 
of despair among the Armenians. The Porte, as well as the 
Armenian Patriarch and the influential men of the community, made 
strenuous efforts to prevent disturbances, and especially during the 
war, efforts which were, however, only partially successful. The 
Kurds are the principal offenders. Young Turkey long ago 
promised to take them in hand, but the successive troubles in 
Arabia, the Hauran, and Albania occupied the army and the 
attention of the Government. At the request of the Patriarch, many 
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urgent telegrams were sent to local governors, but were of little 
avail, and the question of Armenia must be dealt with by the 
Powers. During the last six weeks, and especially in the first 
fortnight of May, the tension between the Government and the 
Armenian community has been steadily growing worse. The 
Patriarch and his Council have threatened resignation. When it is 
remembered that the Armenians strongly supported Young 
Turkey, the change of attitude is seen to be significant. 

The Government has prepared a project of reforms for Armenia 
which is approved by the leading members of the community as 
on the whole a good one. But the remark made by everybody in 
regard to it is the obvious one, that if the project is to remain one 
more paper reform, it will be as useless as its predecessors. There 
ought to be some guarantee that the reforms will be executed. 
Everything, indeed, turns on the question of guarantees. How 
are they to be secured ? 

The answer, in my opinion, is suggested in the Treaty of San 
Stefano. Article 16 anticipated that, on the departure of the 
Russian troops from the Armenian provinces then in their 
occupation, troubles would probably break out. In consequence, 
while Russia consented that the territory occupied should be given 
back to Turkey, she stipulated that the Porte should bind itself ‘‘ to 
“put into execution without further delay the ameliorations and 
‘““reforms rendered necessary by local needs in the provinces 
‘“inhabited by Armenians, and should guarantee their security 
“‘ from the Kurds and Circassians.’’ This article was modified and 
strengthened in the Berlin Treaty (Article 61), and a similar promise 
by Turkey was given to Great Britain in the Cyprus Convention of 
June 4th, 1878. When Lord Salisbury, shortly after the Armenian 
massacres, was urgently pressed by the Sultan for support against 
Russia, who had claimed that no railway concession should be 
granted in North-East Asia Minor to other than Russian subjects 
except with her consent, and when the English Foreign Secretary 
was reminded of the clause in the Cyprus Convention which 
stipulates that England should support Turkey against Russia, the 
reply given was that the promise of support was conditional 
upon the introduction of reforms for the Armenians, and that 
instead of bettering their condition Turkey had massacred them 
by thousands. The answer was given in Lord Salisbury’s 
best manner, and was flung contemptuously at the Turkish 
representative. But as then, so now; nothing has been done for 
securing the lives and property of Armenians. The neglect to keep 
her promise was as serious to the population as a like neglect 
regarding Macedonia. 

J would suggest that Russia should be given a mandate by 
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Europe to superintend the execution of reforms in Armenia. The 
conditions of the mandate should be on the same lines as those 
given to Austria when authorised to take over the administration 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Lord Salisbury made the obvious 
excuse for not compelling Abdul Hamid to put an end to his 
brutalities in Armenia, that the British fleet could not sail over the 
Taurus. Russia is indeed the only country which can effectively 
protect the Armenians. The problem before the Powers is how to 
guarantee the lives and property of the Christian population with 
the least injury to Turkey, and it will shortly have to be faced. In 
reply to the objection that to give Russia a mandate for such 
purpose would ultimately mean the absorption of the provinces in 
the Czar’s empire, the answer given me was, ‘‘ better that than 
““that we should be massacred.’’ The slaughter of thousands in 
Cilicia in 1909, especially since the publication of Agop Babikian’s 
terrible report, which only saw the light a few weeks ago, has 
largely alienated Armenian sentiment from the party now in 
power.* The cause and the object aimed at in that massacre have 
now become fairly proved, and the concealment of Agop Effendi’s 
report since his death, which occurred two days after his return to 
the capital, suggests suspicion. The Armenians believe that 
though the Committee of Union and Progress in Constantinople 
were opposed to the unprovoked slaughter, as I for one entirely 
believe, the Central Committee in Salonika ordered it. 


ALBANIA. 


The Powers have wisely decided that Albania shall become an 
autonomous State. It is well that Scutari shall belong to it, 
though Albanians, both Moslems and Christians, insist that their 
compatriots in that city and its vicinity are the least patriotic and 
most lawless of their race. A northern and north-eastern boundary 
has been fixed by the Powers. Greater difficulty will be found in 
fixing that on the south. The Greeks claim that the latter should 
commence at Ducatti, a few miles south of the bay of Valona, and 
pass to the north of Konitza. But this would exclude many towns 
and districts which are almost exclusively Albanian. Argyrocastro, 
for example, is wholly Albanian and mostly Moslem. While it is 
true that the Greek race has always shown great powers of 
assimilation, yet to leave them all this Albanian territory would be to 
deprive the new State of its most cultivated elements. Albania is 
to have a prince, and the Turkish papers claim that he ought to be 
named by the Sultan, and should be a Mohammedan because 
Moslems are a majority. Europe will probably reject the Turkish 
claim as, among other reasons, certain to lead to trouble. That 


* An excellent summary of this report was given in the 7imes of March r4th, 19713. 
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being done, the question remains, should the prince be a foreigner 
or Albanian? Essad Pasha’s proclamation of himself as king a 
few days after his surrender of Scutari does not commend itself 
either to the Porte or to Albanians. The answer of most of the 
leading Albanians in the capital is, that there are no nobles except 
of recent Turkish creation, and they wish to have nothing to do 
with them. They would prefer a foreigner. Then as to his 
religion ?—and here my statement will probably surprise those who 
are not acquainted with the condition of Albania. A Christian 
prince would be preferred, not only by the Christian Albanians, 
but by Moslems. The explanation is that, with the exception of a 
few men connected with the old régime, the great majority of 
Moslem-Albanians are Bektashis—that is, are members of a non- 
conforming Mohammedan sect who regard Christians with friendly 
feelings. During centuries the Bektashis have had great influence 
among the Albanians, and that influence was greatly extended after 
the slaughter of the Janissaries in Constantinople in 1826. When 
those who escaped made their way into Albania and claimed 
fellowship with the great Order (for the Janissaries were always 
allied with the Bektashis) they were welcomed. An Imperial decree 
commanded the suppression of the Order, and many of their 
convents, especially in the neighbourhood of the capital, were 
closed. The brotherhood, however, was too powerful in Albania 
to be suppressed. It receives into its communities women as well 
as men, and this largely increases its influence and its liberality 
towards Christians. The teaching of its Sheiks has been that it is 
the duty of its members to live on friendly terms with the professors 
of both faiths. Once the principle is admitted that the prince 
should be Christian, it will be recognised that a Protestant would 
be better than a Catholic or member of the Orthodox Church. 
The examples of Greece and Roumania may well be followed. In 
conversation with an Albanian of pure blood and a member of the 
Greek Church, but a lover of his country, I found that he was very 
emphatic on this point. Ignorant Tosks would object to a Catholic 
prince, and ignorant Malessores and Mirdites would equally object 
to an Orthodox prince. ‘‘ We should both gladly accept a prince 
“belonging to any of the Protestant Churches.’? It should be 
noted, however, that the prince should not be a fainéant, but a man 
with power of organisation. The Indian administration could 
supply the kind of man who would be the best suited for the 
purpose. 

I need say nothing further regarding the Albanians. They 
want no better defender than Mr. Brailsford, who in the latest 
number of this Review has put their case with clearness and 
knowledge. 
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The Allies have had wonderful success, but will they keep 
together? My belief is that they will. The Turkish papers have 
been assuring us almost daily that they have begun to fight each 
other, and predict that they will soon be irreconcilably divided. It 
is true that there exists among the masses in Bulgaria and Serbia 
a traditional hostility towards the subjects of the other State, which 
is a source of danger, and the same remark applies to Bulgarians 
and Greeks. But the fact must not be overlooked that at the head 
of each of the States are men of sound judgment, and that they 
have common interests to keep them together. Racial hostility is 
a serious obstacle to unity, especially between Bulgaria and Greece. 
But it has been overcome on two recent occasions. The long 
struggle between them four or five years ago regarded the 
possession of the schools and churches in Macedonia. But the 
Greek Patriarch and the Bulgarian Exarch took up the question 
and treated it as statesmen, and the matter was settled amicably. 
So, too, these States united with the other Allies for common action 
against Turkey. As recently as the beginning of last month, when 
Austria had prepared to occupy Scutari, they agreed to support 
Montenegro. In the month of February I asked Mr. Scoloudi, 
the Greek delegate who has remained in London, whether he feared 
disunion. He was confident that the danger would be overcome. 
He is a man of whom a generation ago the late Duke of Devonshire 
declared that he had rarely met anyone of such good judgment or 
more level-headed. My friendship with him during and since that 
time confirms this opinion. The Bulgarian representatives are 
equally emphatic in their determination to prevent division. The 
Allies will probably establish a postal union, and an attempt will be 
made to follow this by a customs union. The question of the 
boundaries of the respective States will be of less importance when 
these measures are in force. The next generation will probably see 
a well-organised Balkan federation. It is unfortunate that 
Roumania has not joined the Allies, but her entry need not be 
despaired of. 

Twelve years ago I concluded a historical study with a sentence 
with which I venture to close this article. ‘“‘ Wherever the 
““deadweight of Turkish misrule has been removed, the young 
‘Christian States have been fairly started on the path of civilisation, 
‘* and justify the reasonable expectation of the statesmen, historians 
‘“and scholars of the West who have sympathised with and aided 
‘‘them in their aspirations for freedom.’’ I still hold the same 
opinion. 


EDWIN PEars. 


A NEW CRISIS IN EDUCATION, 


LIBERAL Government which has weathered Home Rule, 

disestablished a Church in Wales, and escaped unscathed 
from divided counsels on Woman Suffrage, might reasonably look 
for a smooth passage for the rest of its homeward voyage. Yet 
there are ominous signs on the horizon of coming atmospheric 
disturbance. The Nonconformists played the part of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides in the election of 1906. There were other causes, no 
doubt, which contributed to that phenomenal success, and to the 
rout of the Conservative forces. But Nonconformity went solid. 
The Balfour Education Bill of 1902 brought Free Churchmen into 
line on behalf of those political leaders who promised them redress. 
Passive resistance was the fashion of the day; the goods of Non- 
conformists were being sold, their ministers were going to prison 
in protest against the breach of the Educational compromise of 
1870. When the victory was won, a sigh of relief went up from 
these impassioned hearts. No longer would the prison doors close 
upon them, no longer would they have to take the spoiling of 
their goods cheerfully, or listen to lectures from the unpaid 
magistracy. The Government of the day freely recognised the 
support that they had received, and the claim for requital. We 
know the history of the attempts to satisfy these demands. The 
position was complex. Compromise was necessary to carry any 
Bill through the Lords, but Nonconformists, flushed with their 
recent victory, broke into murmurs at the very idea. These efforts 
at settlement appeared to fail almost at the point of success, because 
the Government, checked by opposition in front, suffered by 
dissatisfaction in the rear. So they gave up the attempt until a 
Parliament Act could secure the passage of a satisfactory measure. 
By this time further difficulties had accumulated. Home Rule and 
Welsh Disestablishment were older grievances, and claimed 
precedence over these later educational troubles. The Welsh Bill 
had been accompanied by a considerable amount of acrimonious 
discussion, and the Government, for the time, hesitated to carry 
denominational differences into a new measure. Other matters of 
first-class importance claimed the services of the Parliament Act, 
and the appropriate moment for the relief of the Nonconformist 
grievance passed by. Yet it seemed as if the situation had become 
more tranquil. Passive resistance had died down to smaller pro- 
portions. Was it possible that the Nonconformist grievance had 
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exhausted itself, and that an atmosphere of compromise and con- 
tentment was stealing over the situation? Then the happy thought 
occurred to settle this vexed question as a part of a larger whole. 
If an ambitious scheme of educational development could arrest the 
imagination of the country, and stimulate the enthusiasm of 
educational experts, irrespective of party, the fretful cries of 
religious differences might be stifled within its ample folds. More- 
over, the political situation was different from that of 1906. The Irish 
Catholic vote had become an essential part of the Coalition, and it 
was only by friendly compromise with it that a Nonconformist 
settlement could now be obtained. Such was the situation on the 
one side, whilst on the other Free Churchmen appeared to be 
amiable or indifferent. But this was not really the position. Non- 
conformists have not relaxed their demands under the discipline of 
patience. When their friends returned to power -passive resistance 
became of less importance, and demonstrations on behalf of 
religious education ceased. A considerable body of active workers 
in the Liberal cause were Nonconformists, and their interest in the 
general programme made them indulgent to the embarrassment 
of the Government, and willing to defer the realisation of their 
hopes. That is no longer the case. With some sense of soreness 
they see their opportunities under the Parliament Act pass out of 
sight. For there is little hope that the Lords would show mercy to 
any amendment of the Act of 1902 which would at the same time 
prove acceptable to Nonconformity. The long-promised reform of 
the Second Chamber, whether it be carried out by the Liberals or 
by the Conservatives, is practically certain to dispose of the 
greater number of its present occupants, who from that time will 
cease to have an interest in active politics. Why, then, should they 
study the convenience of either political party during the waning 
term of their own lives? It would, therefore, seem useless, as well 
as unwise, to propose a measure so lacking in strength and flavour 
that it would conciliate its opponents, at the expense of 
disappointing its supporters. 

For a moment let us return to the grievance for which redress is 
demanded. The education settlement of 1870 provided for the 
continuance of the denominational system concurrently with a 
School Board. The Board Schools were supported out of the rates, 
as well as from the educational ‘‘ grant.’’ The denominational schoo! 
was obliged to supplement its ‘‘ grant ’’ by voluntary subscriptions. 
From the very beginning there was the grievance in the single 
school areas, where the schools were generally under the control of 
the Church of England. But this grievance was intensified when 
the Bill of 1902 gave contribution from the rates to the so-called 
voluntary schools as well as to the Board Schools. If Mr. Balfour’s 
Government had not intervened to relieve the “‘ intolerable strain ”’ 
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upon the voluntary system, no Nonconformist outbreak would have 
occurred, for the denominational system was gradually weakening. 
It has been said that in Wesley’s time England was a country of 
villages; now it is a country of great cities, and of congested urban 
areas. Even if the drain of the population to the towns should 
be stopped, and the countryside repopulated by legislative 
interference, it would bea long time before Nonconformity recovered 
its old position. The gradual extinction of the yeoman farmer, the 
merging of the small farms into large ones, have brought 
considerable social change. The gentleman farmer rides to 
hounds, and his family look for recognition in the county. The 
working yeoman farmer had no such ambition, shared with his 
family in dairy and farming operations, was in many cases a 
Nonconformist, the bulwark of the village chapel. In many remote 
places there are the remnants of a once prosperous religious 
community. The congregation consisted of farmers and their 
families, who travelled considerable distances on Sunday to attend 
their services, stabled their horses on neighbouring premises, and 
spent the day in school and worship. That class has disappeared, 
and a shrunken gathering of agricultural labourers, with a village 
shopkeeper, or some retired dissenter of better means, courageously 
maintain the fallen cause. But although Nonconformity has so 
dwindled it has not lost its savour. It costs more to maintain 
independence of thought and separatist worship than before. The 
Nonconformist is more or less distrusted by the squire, the 
magistracy, and the parson. When his day of misfortune arrives, 
to him certainly does not fall the best of the parish doles. In these 
typical parishes there is only one elementary school, and that 
school is Anglican. The parents are bound to send their children 
to it, and, of course, they have the protection of the Conscience 
Clause. But of what practical value is that protection—permission 
to withdraw the child from the religious lesson, painfully 
distinguishing him from his fellows. It is no wonder that few 
parents care to assert this freedom, or to make their children feel 
uncomfortable and marked out as singular. Such a surrender of all 
religious teaching is not desired by most parents. They wish their 
children to have Bible instruction. In consequence of this the 
children attend the religious lesson, and are liable to be taught that 
the religion which their parents profess is false to the teaching of 
Christ, and is condemned by the great majority of Christian people. 
The catechism offers peculiar difficulties to the Quaker and to the 
Baptist, whilst the emphasis laid upon the authority of the Church, 
and upon ritual observance, discredits the simpler practice of the 
Nonconformist, and really offers a premium to desertion from its 
faith. And this, be it remembered, is done out of public money 
to which the Nonconformist is compelled in his proportion to 
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subscribe. Of course, there are many parishes in which a common- 
sense and considerate treatment is shown towards the children of 
Nonconformists, and possibly more precaution has been observed 
since the education question has become acute. But the position 
remains as stated; it is a position of simple toleration, for equality 
between one denomination and another is far from an accomplished 
fact in England. When the agricultural labourer emigrates, as so 
many of them are doing, he finds no overbearing privilege in the 
Colony to which he goes. 

It is possible, of course, that more people will become attached to 
the soil, that new industries may spring up, and that local factory 
labour, combined with a secure tenancy may redistribute popula- 
tion. It is not unlikely that ‘‘ power,’’ perhaps in the form of 
electricity, may be profitably produced upon the seaboard, and 
distributed inland to the revival of village industries. But that 
good time has not yet arrived. Educational equality in religious 
matters is demanded here and now. As in the Colonies, such 
equality will not only develop independence but promote good- 
fellowship; it will cause religion to prosper instead of to be dis- 
credited. For there is much persecution in quiet ways which still 
survives. It is not necessary to refuse a man the renewal of a 
lease, or to turn him out of a cottage for the avowed reason of his 
Nonconformity. Many excuses can be given, many small slights 
inflicted, difficult to resent because they are not an infringement of 
civil rights, but only of generous and neighbourly feeling. 

But the Nonconformist claim does not stand at that. Even in 
urban districts it is sometimes difficult for the children to find a 
Council school within reasonable distance. 

It has been said again and again that the religious question is 
simply a prolonged quarrel between differing Christian sects, to 
which the country as a whole is indifferent. We are reminded that 
three-fifths of the population are not churchgoers. Of the 
remaining two-fifths about one-half belong to the Anglican and 
Roman churches, and the other half to the numerous corporate 
bodies of the Free Church world. In deference to democracy, why 
not establish a secular system at once? You can end the religious 
question by cutting it clean out. Leave the churches to fight for 
the children in the homes and alleys without intruding these 
brawls into the atmosphere of the school. Here, however, the 
singular fact emerges that there is no sustained popular demand for 
such a secular system. If there had been it would have come about 
long ago. Under the old School Board no one was compelled to 
adopt Bible instruction, or any religious worship. Schools under 
their control could have been run on secular lines, and the same 
discretion survives in local authorities to-day. Some few have 
taken advantage of this liberty; but they are few indeed. If the 
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three-fifths majority of the nation wish to put an end to religious 
teaching, they have the power in their own hands.» But they have 
not done so. The fact is that a large number of people who are 
wholly indifferent to religion still desire that their children shall 
have it taught. The mother may have much to say in the matter, 
but we more than suspect that many a father, himself an unbeliever 
or an agnostic, desires his child to have the advantage which 
belonged to his own childhood. Agnosticism does not put an end 
to the challenge of doubt, it only reverses the operation. In 
moments of undue depression the Christian is tempted to surrender 
his faith, to part with his hope for the future with the fading 
colours of the sunset. On_the other hand, the unbeliever finds that 
he cannot explain all things in Heaven and earth by his own 
materialist philosophy. There are suggestions from a Beyond to 
excite wonder, a ‘‘ peradventure.’’ which compels him to pause. 
So he, too, becomes a doubter to his own creed. Or the unbeliever 
may not regret his choice, in spite of doubt as to his conclusions, 
but out of precaution and affection he sends his child to the Sunday- 
school with which he was formerly familiar; and then bids him 
choose his own road when he reaches adult life. 

There is the further difficulty of teaching morality without 
illustration. Childhood must be taught by parable, and even to 
older men and women “‘ without a parable spake He not unto 
‘‘them.’’ Where can finer illustrations be found than those that 
lie to the hand of the teacher in the Bible itself. A selection of 
these stories, a study of the life of Jesus Christ, crystallises morality 
into forms easy to be understood. A father would not destroy the 
illusion of his child in the story of Cinderella or in the adventures of 
Jack the Giant-killer. In the same way the agnostic could leave the 
miraculous in the Bible story to be disentangled later on when 
adolescence had dawned upon the reasoning mind. 

So long as the Churches remain the trustees for religion in this 
country we cannot escape from the religious difficulty, and we must 
face the solution. For the importance of the child to the Church 
cannot be underrated. Out of every hundred children who attend 
a Sunday-school about twenty remain with the denominations. 
This is a vital source of growth, a priceless supply of new blood 
to the Christian organism. Without the incoming of this fresh 
life the churches would dwindle indeed to a perilous condition. 
We cannot be surprised at the competition to influence childhood in 
the direction of one Christian community or the other. Generally, 
there are two methods of presenting Christianity to the world, the 
one the historic or Sacramental, the other the Evangelical. Both 
have a mystical interpretation. They are not altogether exclusive 
of one another, but they certainly represent distinct types of dogma. 
The Catholic and the Anglican practically limit the Divine Grace 
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to the sacraments sacerdotally administered. The Evangelical 
subordinates the sacraments to a spiritual experience of the soul 
with its God. But the Sacramentalist distrusts the Evangelical 
lest so easy a method should melt into a nebulous experience, 
whilst the Evangelical regards the sacramental form as liable to 
degenerate into mere fetichism, and become a listless mechanical 
observance. There is a further grievance. The Anglican and 
Catholic urge that religion can only be taught by teachers who are 
themselves religious, and that however well Bible instruction may 
be rendered, it is only of limited religious use, and may even 
mislead the child as to the essential meaning of Christianity. 

To this we answer that the State does not profess to teach 
Christianity, but only such portions of it as affect civic life and our 
human responsibility to one another. By instruction in the New 
Testament, and by simple forms of worship, it teaches morality at 
its highest, and Christianity in the making. As we all know, the 
doctrines of the Christian Church were evolved traditionally and 
are not to be attributed wholly to the New Testament, as they are 
capable of further development. But the teacher who has not 
experienced the mystical illumination of faith may be perfectly 
capable of giving fundamental teaching from the Bible, and upon 
this the churches can build their own doctrine. It must be an 
advantage for the child to arrive on Sunday versed in the facts of 
Scripture. For more than forty years the Cowper-Temple system 
has proved successful in spite of its logical inconsistency. So let 
it remain. For whatever then may be lacking the ministry of the 
Church and of the Sunday-school will supply. In the Episcopal 
Churches the doctrine of the Sacrament and of the corporate life of 
Christianity will be directly taught. In the Free Churches, the 
teacher will strive to awaken the young soul to spiritual experience, 
and to the presence of Christ in co-operative service. Such is the 
ideal if it could be adopted. But the Catholic insists upon the 
complete control of his own school. He must appoint the teacher, 
create the atmosphere, and remain true to his unbroken tradition. 
The Anglican is unwilling to surrender the privileges which he 
claims by right for a nationally established religion. The average 
ratepayer who is not an enthusiast for any of these things is 
naturally inclined to favour any system which diminishes his 
burdens by undertaking the cost of buildings and a share of 
maintenance. Meanwhile, the passive resister has complicated the 
situation by insisting that, upon his conscience, he will not pay 
rates for the support of doctrinal teaching. 

Surely sympathy should be shown to a Government which is 
called upon to face these difficulties. By forbearance and reason- 
ableness all the parties concerned ought to unite upon an under- 
standing. Is it possible to find a basis for such an honourable 
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peace? No one at the present moment would suggest that the 
denominational system could be cut loose, and that only Council 
schools should receive the support of the State. For it is certain 
that in most of the single-school areas there is no prospect of 
running a Council school side by side with a Church school with 
any hope of success. Either the Council school would kill its rival 
outright, or there would be a senseless competition between the 
two. Neither would command proper educational conditions, for 
the smaller the school the less the educational efficiency. Further, 
the existence of two schools in every sparsely populated district 
would increase the rivalry of sects, and foster fresh antipathies. 
Perhaps the Church of England has most to suffer from such a 
combative policy; the least to lose by an indulgent compromise. 
Already these schools feel the intrusion of the local authority, and 
even under the Act of 1902 Anglican control is not as complete as 
was formerly the case. Let the Church of England courageously 
face the situation by handing over these schools, in her rural 
parishes, to the local authority. Instead of reserving a preponder- 
ance of management to herself, let the proportions be reversed, 
and four elected managers, with two denominational managers, 
constitute the new management. She would not be surrendering 
by this as much as she imagines, because her own preponderance in 
country parishes will secure the election of many Anglicans even 
upon a democratic basis. The ordinary Bible instruction would be 
given by the teacher, and it would not be unreasonable for the ~ 
Church of England to claim the right to teach her own children the 
Catechism, within school hours, once or twice in the week. This 
special teaching would have to be given at her own expense, and 
the teachers must not be involved in it, for obvious reasons. 
Where there was no necessity to rebuild a school, it could either 
be sold to the local authority, or retained by the Church, and hired 
by the authority. In either case, arrangements could easily be 
made for the use of the building as a Sunday-school as heretofore.. 

In urban or large rural areas, where more than one school exists, 
an altogether different treatment is required. It is useless to 
assume that administration, of itself, will completely destroy the 
denominational schools, or even reduce them to a negligible. 
number. The smaller the number to which they are reduced, the 
more tenacity of life they will show; the larger the funds that will 
be available for their support. Anglican schools in prosperous 
Church parishes will maintain their position intact. Catholic 
schools, however they may suffer, will fight desperately for bare 
existence. From the pennies of their poor, and from the wealth of 
the Catholic aristocracy, enough will be found, under any 
circumstances, to maintain them. If a systematic attempt be made 
to destroy these schools, an organised resistance will be offered of 
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a far more turbulent character than the stolid passivity of the 
English Nonconformist, and prompted by an equally outraged 
conscience. As these schools are bound to continue for long to 
come, under what conditions are we to deal with them ? 

We are not drafting a scheme for the first time upon a blank 
sheet of paper. These Catholic schools have been in receipt of 
State assistance for many years. It is one thing to introduce a new 
system, quite another to withhold help where a system has thriven 
and grown under continued assistance. You really cannot drive 
these children into State schools in the teeth of Catholic resistance ; 
nor is it expedient that the children should be ill-taught, practically 
penalised, on account of their religion. Apparently there is only 
one alternative. Either to bring these schools within the elementary 
system of the country, appoint their teachers, and control their 
expenditure, or to treat them as supplementary to the national 
system, self-managed, though conditionally recognised by the 
State. The necessity for such a school would have to be established, 
for it is contrary to principle to multiply a number of small schools 
in places where the paucity of population does not compel. it. 
There would, however, be ample room for such supplementary 
schools, as the Catholic population is settled in patches in England, 
and districts where Anglicans predominate are freely found. The 
provision of suitable school buildings would be another element in 
the contract. When the school has been provided and maintained, 
and a small amount of the “‘ grant ’’ deducted for the omission of 
religious teaching by the State, then these schools would come 
under all other conditions of national and rate aid, would be subject 
to medical supervision, physical drill, everything, in fact, for the 
building up of citizenship. 

One objection of a formidable character could be raised. The 
National Union of Teachers could resist the absence of popular 
control in any schools receiving official support. It is generally 
supposed that teachers in the so-called Voluntary Schools are 
selected for their willingness to perform other services than those 
pertaining to their profession. But this difficulty could be reduced 
to very small dimensions by attaching to the “‘ grant ’’ the condition 
that the salaries paid and the terms imposed shall correspond to 
those of Council schools. This could also apply to cases in which 
members of the monastic orders teach in Catholic schools. The 
salary would be paid direct to the teacher, and the State would 
have nothing to say to the obligations of the religious order to which 
the teacher belonged. 

By this method we could secure a national system under popular 
control, with no religious test for teachers, within the reach of every 
child. Surely this ought to prove a permanent solution of the 
religious difficulty. There would be a clear distinction between 
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the payments made to the Church school and to the Council school, 
which ought to relieve the conscience of the passive resister. There 
is all the difference between contributing to an elementary school, 
the only one in a district, where there is dogmatic religious 
teaching, and a system which contributes to schools maintained for 
the children of Anglicans or Catholics, and for them alcne. At 
these schools other children are neither compelled nor expected to 
attend. The passive resister must forgive us for saying that it is 
an instructed conscience which we have to relieve, a conscience 
interpreted by common-sense. Could not the present opportunity 
be grasped to effect a general reconciliation, a final settlement? It 
is difficult to deal with the question on the instalment system, for 
at whatever point you break off there will be a ragged edge liable 
to unravel. The position demands statesmanship, something 
better than mere bargaining. If a treaty of peace is to be signed, 
both the contracting parties must come to the help of the 
Government. 

To the Anglican, it may be said, have you not in the past under- 
rated the strength and fervour of that Nonconformity, self-conscious 
and aggressive as you may declare it, which has nevertheless 
sustained by its own efforts, amidst humble surroundings, some- 
times under dark and distressing conditions, the flame of an intense 
and devoted faith? You are well aware that this Nonconformity 
will never be extirpated; that by no probable concession will it 
ever be included in one national system of religion. You have 
therefore to live with it—to live at peace if possible. Here is the 
opportunity; these men and women are your natural allies in the 
struggle with indifference and immorality. You want them; they 
want you. For at present the tide is running strongly in favour of 
secularising the services of the State for the people. 

And to the Free Churchmen it may be said, you are equally 
interested in securing peace for yourselves and for others. The 
nation is getting tired of these religious distractions; your power 
for good is weakened by their continuance. There is another half 
of the Christian world of England that differs from you in principle, 
and which has a right to be heard in its own explanation. Agree 
to differ with them, but accept a working compromise which will 
be better for future peace than a triumph all along the line. 
These historic Churches existed before Nonconformity, and the 
world owes much to them, however strongly we may disagree with 
some of their developments. The opportunity for a magnanimous 
solution has arrived. Let all concerned realise the day of visitation. 


JOSEPH CompToNn-RICKETT. 


OPIUM, AN UNSETTLED QUESTION. 


ROM brief newspaper reports and comments on the recent 
House of Commons opium debate, people are getting wrong 
impressions. The opium battle is only partly fought, it is not 
nearly won. Firstly, we have an increasing opium and similar 
drug evil at home. A few months ago I presented to Parliament, 
from the city of Liverpool, the most influentially signed local 
petition I have ever seen, praying for legislation against the opium 
evil in Great Britain. The drugs of habituation—opium, morphia, 
cocaine, and the like—are menacing our own national welfare. In 
the second place, to our shame, under the Colonial Office, our 
Crown Colony Governments, in Hong Kong and the Straits 
Settlements, still play the part of pander to the opium-smoking vice 
of the people they govern. And in the third place, China is not 
yet explicitly declared free from obligation to take our Indian 
opium. 

Our Government has taken an important step, but not an 
immediately final one, toward freeing China from the grip of this 
‘‘morally indefensible traffic.’”’ In the House of Commons, on 
May 7th last, on behalf of the Government, Mr. E. S. Montagu, the 
Under-Secretary for India, announced: ‘‘ That the traffic is dead— 
‘in India, at least—and will never be renewed, unless China shows 
‘“by her own action that she would not actually benefit by the 
‘“cessation of the import of Indian opium.’’ By some this is 
misunderstood to be China’s immediate release. It is not so, 
because there are accumulated, in the treaty ports, stocks of Indian 
opium waiting to enter China that may take a year in doing so. 
On the other hand, it is not the refusal of immediate release. Mr. 
Montagu stated that the accumulation of approximately 20,000 
chests is now being taken into China at the rate of 2,000 chests a 
month. But that does not mean that China will be compelled to 
take the whole or any part of the 20,000 chests. On the contrary, 
Mr. Montagu said, ‘‘ Do not let us talk for a moment of forcing 
‘* China to take opium.”’ 

He also said: ‘‘ The Chinese never suggested that we should stop 
‘the imports completely at once,’’ and he gave as the reason that 
it was ‘‘ because they thought that as soon as we had stopped the 
‘‘imports, their difficulties with their own growers would have 
‘‘increased.’’ Later on he said: ‘‘ Even in 1911, the Chinese 
‘‘ Government never for one moment suggested the abandonment 
‘‘of that pari passu policy. What they wanted was to quicken 
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‘that policy, not abandon it, because they thought that the com- 
‘plete cessation of the importation of Indian opium would have 
‘increased their difficulties.’’ Later, in the same speech, he said: 
‘‘ Tf these stocks were to be sent elsewhere . . . and there is 
‘‘ absolutely no evidence that the Chinese Government would wish 
‘‘this, it would . . . increase the difficulties of the Chinese 
‘‘ Government themselves.”’ 

Clearly our Government believes that China’s continuing to 
import Indian opium actually helps and not hinders her policy of 
suppressing the entire traffic. From Mr. Montagu’s statement, it 
would even appear to be the Chinese Government’s desire that its 
citizens should go on importing Indian opium. This acquiescence 
of China in continued importation is put forward in justification for 
not stopping the traffic at once. Presumably, therefore, it now 
rests with China to say whether the accumulated stocks should go 
in or not. Confirmation of this view is to be found in the House of 
Commons speech of Mr. Acland, Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, on December 20th last. He then said: ‘‘ Our sending 
‘‘ opium to China must come to an end automatically in 1917, and 
‘“can be brought to an end automatically at any time before that, if 
‘“the Chinese Government promises to see that it is not being 
““ cultivated in their own country.” 

Now that our own Government has discontinued sales of further 
opium for China, the Indo-Chinese question is narrowed down to 
this—must China take the 20,000 chests now in the treaty ports, or 
may she henceforward refuse to allow their importation? It is for 
China herself to ask for immediate release. Quite clearly, there 
need be no difficulty about the disposal of the stocks elsewhere, for, 
in the aforenamed speech, Mr. Montagu announced the Indian 
Government’s intention to go on producing for the non-Chinese 
markets. Let its future production be lessened by the number of 
chests still remaining in the treaty ports. Let India be content with 
having already made out of opium for China about twice as much 
money as in 1907 could have been expected from the whole then 
future Indo-Chinese opium trade. And let China at once go free. 
Should our Government wish it, let China’s freedom to refuse 
opium till 1917 depend upon her persistence in the suppression 
policy. Her rulers would not object. But whatever virtue the 
pari passu policy may have had in 1908 or 1909, there is abundant 
evidence to show that the best way now of helping China is to free 
her at once from the obligation to take more Indian opium. 

A few days ago there arrived in England, General Chang, Presi- 
dent of the Chinese National Opium Prohibition Union. Though 
not officially representing the Chinese Government, he comes with 
their knowledge, approbation, and hearty goodwill. Nineteen out 
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of twenty-two Chinese provincial governors have subscribed toward 
the cost of his mission. He comes with credentials from the highest 
personages in China. He is one of the military secretaries and an 
intimate and trusted friend of President Yuan Shih-Kxai, who has 
granted him three months’ leave of absence on a special mission, to 
tell the British Government and people of China’s earnest desire 
for immediate freedom from Indian opium. His personal testimony 
to the universality of this desire is striking and emphatic. Among 
many communications he has brought are letters from the Vice- 
President of the Chinese Republic, General Li Yuen Hung, from 
the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, from General Feng Kuo 
Chang, Governor of Chihli, from all the great parties in the new 
Chinese Parliament—viz., the Kuo Ming Tang, the Kung Ho 
Tang, the Tung Yi Tang, and the Min Chii Tang—and from the 
Peking Chamber of Commerce. They all express friendliness 
toward Great Britain, and show a touching faith in our willingness 
to accede to their prayer for immediate release from the obligation 
to take Indian opium. The memorial from the Peking Chamber of 
Commerce asks the British Government for ‘‘an immediate and 
“complete stoppage of Indian opium, in order to save the people 
““of China from this poisonous drug, and thus benefit the whole 
““ world.’ Practically the only political parties in China now are 
the Kung Ho Tang (which has just absorbed the Tung Yi Tang 
and the Min Chi Tang, and is now called the Chin Pu Tang) 
and the Kuo Ming Tang. The memorial of the former asks 
for ‘‘an instant cessation of the importation of Indian opium.” 
The memorial of the latter says that, ‘‘ as long as Indian opium can 
““come in, the prohibition movement cannot attain its complete 
““ success, that the people of new China are anxious that the opium 
““curse may be got rid of at the earliest date, and desire, therefore, 
“an early cessation of the importation of Indian opium.” 

The two delegates from the Fukien province to the recent great 
Chinese National Anti-Opium Conference at Peking, viz., Ding 
Neng Gnong and Shau Hsiang Cheng, send a special memorial of 
their own, addressed to the British Parliament. It recites that in 
Fukien “‘ the planters were promised that, as soon as their cultiva- 
““tion was stopped, the importation of foreign opium would be 
“discontinued, and growing was totally suppressed in 1911.” 
Then, in the autumn of ito11, the revolution broke out, and, 
“taking advantage of the non-fulfilment of this promise and weak- 
““ness of the Government after the Revolution, and being jealous 
“of the great profits enjoyed by those dealing in foreign opium, 
“‘the farmers in Hsinghua and some other districts naturally 
‘‘attempted again to grow poppy, which was far more lucrative 
“‘than any other crop. It was not seldom that they asked, ‘ Why 
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‘* © should the Government prohibit its own citizens-from saving a 
‘* ‘little money by growing their poppy, while it allows the impor- 
‘ * tation of foreign opium? And so long as the Government could 
‘*“ not keep its promise of excluding the foreign drug, why should 
‘* “we obey its law and stop planting our poppy?’ They could 
‘‘ not be prevailed upon to stop the cultivation without the applica- 
‘‘ tion of some military force. In the Hsinghua Prefecture alone, 
‘over a thousand planters and others were killed by the troops 
‘* before this poisonous plant was wiped out. If the foreign opium 
‘“be not immediately excluded, after the terrible destruction of so 
‘“many lives and such a great quantity of poppy as in Hsinghua, 
‘* would the Chinese farmers not consider it most unjust for their 
‘‘ Government to bring a military force again upon them and kill 
‘them for attempting to raise the next crop of poppy? When a 
‘“Government is not backed up by justice, it cannot accomplish 
““ much, even with a military force.” 

Fukien is only one of several provinces in which the authorities 
have had to call out the military to suppress poppy-planting. In 
China’s heroic task of suppressing the production, sale, and smoking 
of opium, her difficulties in any case are enormous. In at least 
two of the western provinces there are several areas occupied by 
uncivilised tribes, which are practically independent. In Kansu 
and the remoter parts of Szechuan and Yunnan, far away from 
Peking, the lack of money for the payment of officials’ salaries and 
the terrible temptation to the local authorities to wink at the highly 
profitable poppy-growing as a means of raising local revenue 
constitute a situation full of difficulty, and open the door to 
grave abuse. Quite recently reports have reached me of poppy- 
growing in Russia on the borders of Mongoliaand of the smuggling 
of opium into China. And undoubtedly, with a large part of 
Mongolia itself in revolt, China must find it practically impossible 
to check there either the fabulously lucrative production or the 
enslavingly seductive use of the drug. Let it be remembered that 
China has also to prevent the importation and use of other equally 
harmful and easily smuggled drugs, such as morphia and cocaine, 
and some idea may be formed of the difficulties confronting her. 

Never did the rulers of a great people struggle more gallantly to 
free it from a debasing vice than China’s rulers are struggling 
to-day. Never did a great nation more sorely need our sympathy 
and help than China does to-day. The hour of her need is the 
hour of our opportunity—not for a moment to push her further 
into despair—but to lift her out of it into the sunshine of hope. 
Great, indeed, has been the wrong we have long done her. 
Proportionately great is the obligation now resting upon us to set 
her immediately free. 

THEODORE COOKE TAYLOR. 


GLIMPSES OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


FANCY there are not many now alive, beyond relatives, who 
have known that noble, interesting, even grand, character, 
Thomas Carlyle; none certainly of the official circle who sat at 
his feet and admired—save myself. Dickens, Browning, Forster 
(‘‘ Fuz”’ or ‘‘ Fooster,’’ as T. C. would call him), Elwin (the Rev. 
Whitwell, sometime Editor of the Quarterly), Froude—all these 
have gone into the Ewigkeit, I suppose twenty or thirty years 
ago. And yet I, who was ‘‘on the fringe’’ merely, can furnish 
the most vivid photographic impression of this brave and truly 
great man: the greatest, I believe, in the whole group, exceeding 
even Dickens himself. 

I suppose, if ever anyone successfully assumed the attitude of 
sage, or was conceded it more universally, it was that Wise Man 
of Chelsea. The slow walk, his rude, unaffected attire—ever 
suggesting the rugged Highlandman—the wonderful natural felt 
hat, all contributed. It was a fine dramatic figure. Strange to 
say, there was a sort of double to be seen ranging the neighbouring 
streets. ‘‘ Sir,’’ I ventured to say to him once, ‘‘ I think I crossed 
“you lately nigh Bond Street.”” ‘‘ No, no, ye didna. That were 
““my brither—he not unlike me.’ And so it was. This 
‘“bprither,’’ Dr. John, wore the same pattern of hat, and carried 
a rough, ragged beard, and walked along grimly—quite like him. 
It struck me, as I remember now, that there was something aigre 
in his speech, as though he were not half pleased at this Dromio- 
like mistake; perhaps he thought no one owght to take his 
*“brither ’’ for him. 

The greatest, most valuable appreciation of Carlyle comes not 
from his own country, but from Germany; not since his death, but 
before he had won his fame; not from the professional critic, but 
from the greatest writer of his time, from no less a man than 
Goethe—the Geheimrath Goethe. He certified for him, when 
he was merely a poor unrecognised author. I fancy very few, if 
any, have hitherto properly appreciated the significance, the 
immense hidden meaning of the extraordinary compliment paid 
by so great a being as Goethe to a struggling Scotch husband- 
man’s son, who had taught himself German, translated writings 
of Goethe himself and others, and had actually written a very 
tolerable biography of Schiller. The great man, wonderful to 
say, had pierced through all the bandages and wrappings of a low 
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condition of life, and actually discovered the jewel-hidden under 
the Scottish clod’s dunghills, and instantly recognised and 
welcomed the true worth of the great genius, undiscovered then 
by any in the poor drudge’s own land. We should bear in mind 
all that stood in the way of recognition—the distance, the slow 
communications, the general worship, flatteries, &c., of the great 
man who was accustomed to state and rank. What spell or 
charm had he to cast over the author of Faust? But he captured 
him. Goethe, all but fascinated, directed Carlyle’s little biography 
to be translated; he prefixed a fine introduction of his own; he 
insisted on his correspondent sending over pictures of Craigen- 
puttock and other places, which he had carefully engraved as 
being valuable to him, the shrine, as it were, of a true man of 
genius. He sent him cordial letters, and made up boxes of 
presents—books and medals, condescending even to ask for a 
lock of Mrs. Carlyle’s hair! Wonderful! The more we think 
over this singular episode, the more firm is the conviction, that 
here is the truest, most genuine compliment an English writer has 
ever received. 
Here is the title-page of this most significant little book :— 


THOMAS: CARY LE 
EEDEN SCitt ts 


aus dem Englischen eingeleitet 


DURCH 


GOETHE 


FRANKFURT AM MAIN, 1830. 


VERLAG VON HEINRICH WILZANS. 
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The eager and earnest Goethe supplied a preface of his own,. 
with an introduction of over twenty-five pages, in which were 
introduced the Carlyle letters, and where he also speaks of him as 
unser freund. He seemed to take a sort of pride in him, and a 
genuine enthusiasm. There could be no feeling of being flattered 
by the praises of a humble adviser: with him that was a drug 
in the market. His admiration even extended to his admirer’s 
wife. This work is a rarity. 

There is many a young enthusiast, at this moment, who, aflame 
with literary admiration, sits down and writes to his idol of the 
moment a sort of rapturous, admiring screed. In most cases he 
will receive an encouraging reply. Being enchanted by perusal 
of The French Revolution, I once wrote to its author an admiring, 
almost ecstatic tribute, together with what I fancied was a rare 
French pamphlet. 

To my surprise came this kindly and truly amiable and 
indulgent reply :— 

‘‘T am much obliged by your goodness to me. If the French 
pamphlet is of any value to you, as I suppose likely, please do not 
send it hitherto. I could get little or no good of it, except what is 
already got, what is implied in your kind offer of it. You mistake 
much if you consider me blind to the beautiful natural faculties and 
capabilities of the Irish character, or other than a loving friend to 
Ireland (from a very old date now), though I may have my own 
notions as to what would be real friendship to Ireland and what 
would be only sham friendship. 

‘* Believe me, Yours, 


** With many thanks and wishes, 
pee CAREY LE. 


I could always understand that Irish friend of Johnson’s, and 
his rapturous deyotion when I came to see Carlyle. Of all living 
men at that time you felt: ‘‘ Here is a really great one,”’ and this 
owing to his complete lack of affectation, and his ever saying, like 
his brother sage, what he thought. This Irish Doctor used to call 
out ‘‘ Och! sure I’d like to give him half my sleep!” a truly 
original testimonial; or, ‘‘I’d go down on my bare knees every 
‘‘night and black his shoes!’”’ Is there anyone now “ worth 
‘‘ while attending to at all’’ after such tributes as these? No; 
surely we are all mediocre together—an age of mediocrity. 

All familiar with Carlyle’s letters will recall his. vehemently 
expressed detestation of those who suggested his sitting to them for 
his portrait. He would spurn the idea with his most contemptuous. 
expressions. Not many weeks before his death I had begun to 
entertain myself by modelling—or striving to model—his noble 
head, partly from recollection, partly from a photograph. It 
occurred to me: ‘‘ What if I ask him to let me bring with me my 
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‘apparatus, clay, &c., and try to do my best with him in this 
“‘ direction?’’ To my literal amazement, his niece, Mary Carlyle 
Aitken—then in careful charge of him—wrote to me saying that 
her uncle would be pleased to sit! How gracious this was of him 
and how good-natured! I was friend to “‘ Fooster,’’ Boz and the 
‘« set.’ I can call up the whole scene of that notable day : the quaint 
old house for background, the panelled walls, the cab laden with 
clay, my trusty man carrying up the sacred head in its moist 
wrappings; I following the whole, rather tremulous, as the pro- 
cession entered the solemn chamber. Here was the grim sage, wait- 
ing—solemn and expectant—the excellent niece standing watchful. 
He greeted me in kindly fashion. Alas! that day must be at 
least thirty years ago, so it is much faded out; sad, too, to think that 
I was but indifferently skilled at the time to make profit of so 
precious an opportunity. What was worse, I felt a shyness in 
dealing boldly with the clay for fear of losing such likeness as I 
had got. 

I see him now, wrapped in his Scotch plaid by the fire, and 
clearly in some sort of anticipation. About ten years later I] was 
in the house, then become the museum, and was called upon to fix 
the room, but could not recall it. I fancy it was his bedroom. 

At first he disposed himself with a sort of alacrity. 

‘“Noo, of course, I may talk freely ?”’ 

““Well,’? I said doubtfully, ‘I really ——”’ 

‘“Oh, I may talk—and smoke too.”’ 

His niece, who seemed to supervise, supported my hesitation, 
but I interposed, and so set to work. I forget now the many things 
he touched upon—mostly ‘‘ poor Foosther—trew honest fellow !— 
“* Dickens—a noble hairt—both long since dead.’’ I recall the 
actual words of one question put with a shrewd, sarcastic tone: 
“* What d’ye hear noo of our Jew Premier? ”’ 

Finally, after about an hour’s stay—for I would not trespass—I 
gathered up my tools, apparatus, &c., and took my way thence, 
much marvelling at my own assurance. The work, such as it is, 
has found a refuge in Chelsea Town Hall. It represents him in 
the notorious felt hat and shawl. I fervently begged of his niece 
to give me, as a souvenir of this meeting, one of his precious 
churchwardens, and she was good enough to say she would send it 
on; but it never reached me—not a surprising thing as it was a 
ticklish, impossible thing to pack, being so brittle. 

His friend, Forster dear, was not one of those niggard 
monopolists, who jealously keep their great literary friends in a 
preserve to themselves, as though in dread of impairing their own 
influence. He was ever large-hearted and generous in this 
direction. You constantly heard him: ‘‘ My dear friend, you must 
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‘“know Dickens,’’ or ‘‘ You shall meet Carlyle.’ With Forster 
to announce or engage for a thing, to say ‘‘ shall ’’ or ‘‘ must,’ and 
it was as good as done. 

Indeed, it is difficult to think of Carlyle or appreciate him without 
calling up the image of John Forster, who was really almost as 
much his invaluable ally and assistant as he was of Boz. In both 
cases, wherever, whenever, there was a difficulty or a troublesome 
business Forster came and settled it—settled it successfully. They 
both ‘‘ consulted Forster,’’ as their confidential and certain friend. 
Forster’s life, on account of these relations with so many important 
persons would be well worth doing. I myself have written a small 
volume in this direction—put forth as “‘ by one of his friends ’’— 
but it deals rather with him as a high comedy or humorous 
character, which he certainly was.* It may be assumed as a 
certainty that he did all manner of good offices and kindly, useful 
things for Carlyle which we shall never hear of. One of the 
witnesses to Carlyle’s will was Hares, or Haires, Forster’s own 
butler at Palace Gate House, the same who, on his master’s death, 
quaintly informed me what was the real cause of his death. ‘‘ Fact 
““ was, sir, he had no staminer.”’ 

I can recall meetings with the great man of a quite unofficial kind. 
Here was a quartette: Forster, Dickens, Thomas Carlyle and 
myself! That was a privilege, indeed! And a delightful meeting 
it was. I recall Boz ‘‘ playing round’’ the sage as Garrick did 
round Johnson—affectionately and in high good humour and wit, 
and, I could well see, much pleasing the old lion. It was pleasing 
to see him after dinner smoking away in his rough garments, for he 
was privileged to dress as he would. And it will be asked, what 
did I in that galére? How did I get there and into such company ? 
Well, simply by no merit of my own, but by favour and owing to 
the unwearying kindness of my host. I may be absolved from an 
appearance of egotism or vanity if I quote the following, which 
will explain how it came about, and which is really typical of the 
hundreds of good offices which ‘‘ Fuz’’ was ever doing :— 


‘Thank the young ladies for me, and say all the kindest and 
prettiest things you can for me. I only wish I could say them for 
myself. Because in this particular I doubt you. 

‘*T will be very angry with you (really angry and discontented 
every way) if you do not teach yourself, before you next cross the 
Channel, to regard this house as in some sort a second ‘ roof-tree’ 
—and if you do not come here as a matter of course, and without 
any nonsense or botheration, very frequently indeed. That is, as 
long as it may be pleasant to you to do so—and not to refuse a 
genuine pleasure to me. 


* That clever lady who used to write as “ George Paston’’ was, some years 
ago, very eager to write a full and personal life of him, and consulted me on the 
matter. 
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‘“ On this head I will not say more than that I have a real regard 
for you, and that you have no surer way of making me happy and 
obliged than by coming to see me. Do you know what Wallenstein 
said of Max— 


‘© * For oh! he stood beside me like my youth.’ 


‘‘ But don’t forget my opening injunction.” 


Later I recall being bidden to a sort of banquet at Palace Gate. 
The sage always made an exception in favour of ‘‘the good 
‘‘ Foorsther,’’ ag distinguished from common lion-hunters, and by 
special favour would consent to dine and be exhibited toafew. On 
this occasion ‘‘the table was full’’; and we had a notable 
gathering: The Brownings father and son, Robert Lytton, Elwin 
the Editor, who was in obstreperous spirits and told humorously 
to the whole table an account of his drive with a madman on that 
very day. This was, in truth, a reconciliation dinner, for the once 
eternally beloved Browning. ‘‘ My dear friend,’’ used Forster to 
say to me, ‘‘ you should come to dine on Sunday, but know that is 
‘* consecrated to Browning—nothing interferes with that Sunday 
‘‘dinner. ’Tis sacred. It has gone on for years.” 

As the cynic might expect or prophesy—delight so violent would 
lead as of course to “‘ violent ending.’’ One day the news went 
round of a sad altercation between the two old friends at a dinner 
party, when it seems Forster sneered at his friend’s ‘‘ snobbish ”’ 
praises of a titled friend of his, on which came the answer “‘ that he 
““would throw this decanter, &c.,’’ if the speech was repeated. 
With difficulty and great exertion the thing was made up, and this 
dinner was a result. Alas! towards the close I actually heard our 
host somewhat scornfully gibing at his friend, and saw the latter, 
with great effort, biting his lips and striving hard to restrain 
himself. A year or so later the poet said to me, ‘‘ Seen Forster ? 
‘*O, I never see him now.”’ 

Forster was a most “‘ tempestuous ’’ man—a perfect Berserker ; 
yet with Carlyle it was wonderful to see how gentle, how devotional 
almost, he could be; treating him like some altogether ‘‘ super- 
‘“man,’’ to use the jargon of our time, attuning his voice to the 
lowest, sweetest accents, anticipating his every wish, and striving 
to show gratitude for the condescension of a visit or an accepted 
dinner. I well recall how the host, in a very delicate way, showed 
how much he wished to please his guest. After dinner, when the 
ladies had gone there was the usual little flourish about ‘‘ Mr. 
“* Carlyle’s churchwarden and tobacco,’? which had been sent out — 
for to a special tobacconist, brought in and laid before him with 
much formality, we all looking on reverently as he filled the bow! 
and lit. We looked again as he drew his first inhalation; and a 
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very old-fashioned, and not unpicturesque, figure he presented, 
sunk in armchair by the fire, with the yard-long clay in his fingers. 
{ and Robert Lytton, thinking there was now a general license, drew 
forth our cigars and lit up. But we presently heard our host calling 
from the top of the table in friendly rebuke: ‘‘ My dear Robert 
““Lytton and Percy, this is all very well, but Mr. Carlyle is one 
“‘ thing—you are another. Anything he pleases to do here he is 
‘“ welcome to do, and I am proud that he does it. He may smoke, 
““but I have not given the privilege to others at this table of mine. 
““’'You have both taken it on yourselves, without consulting me at 
“all. Well, well, what’s done is done. So I suppose you must 
““goon.’’ We, of course, were penitent, but perfectly understood 
for whom the speech was really intended. And the great Thomas 
chuckled hoarsely to himself, enjoying his friend’s humour. This 
illustrates what now seems a singular social restraint—the law 
against smoking after dinner. 

There was something highly musical or melodious in Carlyle’s 
voice which it was delightful to listen to—a sort of chanting or 
monotone, very rich, rising and falling. The laugh, or ‘‘ chuckle ”’ 
was hardly so pleasant, having something bitter and scoffing, a 
sort of ‘‘ gibing,”’ as it were. 

The dinner was a pleasant one. Our host had the art, from long 
practice, of keeping all “‘ in movement,”’ and rather skilfully drew 
out his great friend without unduly pressing him. It was after the 
ladies had gone that my turn came rather unexpectedly in the shape 
of a regular bear’s hug, much as Bozzy got shaken and mauled at 
his first presentation to his sage. The Irish Church was being 
abolished, and the sage declaimed rather vehemently on the topic; 
but, to our surprise, condemned it as ‘‘ puir foolish, hasty thing.’’ 
He spoke in a very interesting way, deploring the loss of the local 
clergyman who, he protested, ‘‘ had a vara ceevilizin’ influence on 
‘* the native.’? He then spoke of the various agitations, repeal of 
the Union, &c. But when I incautiously ventured to half- 
laughingly say: ‘‘ There you have, at least, the logical solution— 
“* departure,’ a perfect coup de théatre followed—coup de foudre 
rather. With a look of fury and in hoarse tones he roared out, 
“© We'll joost cut every one of yer thraets first.’ Shall I ever 
forget the delighted roar of enjoyment that burst from the 
listeners! They were enchanted, as they told me later—were all 
infinitely obliged to me for ‘‘ poking up the old Lion,’ and I had 
done so effectively. I forget what reply I made, but I saw that 
“* the old Lion ”’ enjoyed the situation and the general applause. 

In the drawing-room I was standing apart—perhaps looking a 
little rueful after my castigation—when I heard the chime of his 
fine voice at my ear: ‘‘ Well, tell me now,”’ he said gently, ‘‘ and 
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‘‘ how goes on your account of that wratched creature, Dodd, the 
‘‘forger pairson? Jest tell me all aboot him.’’ And he entered 
into the matter with apparent or real interest. Here was his little 
amende for the rough-and-tumble onset below. How amiable of 
him! It reminded me irresistibly of the scene in Boswell’s book, of 
Johnson’s rude setting down of Goldy, and of his coming up to him 
later in the night with some soothing words. ‘‘ It is much, sir, from 
‘* you that I can take ill!’’ I might have replied with Goldy. 

I recall yet another interesting night at this same Palace Gate 
House, where an unbounded hospitality seemed ever to reign. The 
kindly John had asked me and my two sisters, well-trained 
musicians, to dine and meet the sage. It was a large party—Mrs. 
Lehmanns, née Chambers (of Edinburgh) and some more. By a 
rare stroke I found myself beside the great man, but discovered, 
rather to my surprise, that he did ‘not encourage talk, being other- 
wise busy. And the cue was not to disturb him. But at times I 
would hear him breaking into an odd sotto voce comment—as if to 
himself—on any statement that caught his ear, as when some 
Bishop’s or Archbishop’s proceedings or speeches were mentioned : 
‘Ach! the puir auld dotard!’’ followed by a sort of ferocious 
chuckle. This was really very funny, and the drollery was that 
almost everyone alluded to was invariably described as ‘“‘a 
‘“wratched auld dodderin’ fule.’? As he spoke his words were 
literally addressed to his plate! The cue, however, was to leave him 
entirely alone. 

He had a passion for all national airs—notably for his own, 
also relishing the Irish—above all, the Marseillaise, (Ca ira, 
and the like. My sisters knew many of these lilts, as did 
the Scotch lady, so we were likely to have a “‘ field night.” 
My youngest sister, who had a well-trained voice, knew what was 
expected, and came prepared with her stock of ‘‘ Irish melodies ’’— 
Meeting of Waters, and the rest—with others of a more florid cast. 
I had warned her that the way to the sage’s heart was not by 
““ show off ’’ paths, but by appealing to his sympathies; but this 
advice was not followed. At the close there came a long-sustained 
chuckling, with a sort of private commentary, addressed half to 
himself, though not to the singer: ‘“‘ Ach! the puir Tammy—puir 
“little Tammy Moore! ’’—this over again several times. ‘‘ Puir 
“Tammy! ‘call my spirit from this troubled world.’ Likely he’d 
““go! Hech! hech!’’ It would be hard to give an idea of the 
profound dramatic contempt conveyed in these words. It seemed to 
say: ‘‘ That trumpery tatter of a creatur!’’ To me I confess they 
seemed convincing, and the ‘‘ puir Tammy’s’’ reputation was 
demolished on the spot. ‘‘ Ach! but then Rabbie Burens!’’ he 
broke out again in a deeply admiring fit, adding a clever criticism 
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contrasting the two Bards. He graciously and good-naturedly 
tried to admire, as one song of “‘ puir Tammy’s’’ came after the 
other. ‘‘ Ach, yes, that’s pratty well—but not much. Somehow it 
““does not reach the hairt. Ah! the puir Tammy! hech! hech! 
““hech! wi’ his Bulbuls and Bendemeer streams. Hech! hech!”’ 

Then came the turn of the Scottish lady, who was well fitted 
for her duty, having a genuine national spirit, and putting much 
native feeling into her songs. Of course, she captured the 
sage, and furnished song after song to his delight and approba- 
tion. But when the elder sister, ever a thoughtful, capable person, 
found herself at the piano, playing snatches of the melodies, 
straying through the minstrelsy, touching a few snatches here, a 
few there, hither and thither, by a happy chance the sage called 
out, ‘‘ D’ye ken Coulin?’’ Her answer was to strike up at once 
in soft appealing chords, and with due feeling and passion, 
““The last glimpse of Erin.’’ The spell wrought at once: he 
was enchanted! He listened without a word of interruption till 
the close. Some other things were tried, but he broke out, ‘‘ Ach! 
‘play Coulin again!’ and after an interval was heard yet once 
again to order, ‘“‘ Play Coulin again!’ For long after in our 
family that became a pleasant catchword: ‘‘ Play Coulin again!” 
calling up at once that interesting night, and the ever pleasant 
and original sage himself. It proved to me it was an old friend 
and favourite of his, which he could ‘ growl’’ now and then in 
his own fashion. 

This little incident appears to me to offer a pleasant and dramatic 
scene. There was the great sage, rough and rude, but trying to 
be gracious and encouraging—in fact, in high good humour. 
Here also was the tremendous host—another habitual despot— 
John Forster lwi-méme, who, when he chose, could be gentle; his 
ever-amiable, much-suffering dame. And then the three competing 
ladies. 

Carlyle’s truly pathetic and yet highly humorous sketches of 
Irving ‘‘of the tongues’’ seems linked to me now by a family 
tradition. My good mother used to describe a scene on some 
Scottish steamer when she and her husband were touring it on 
the Lakes. The Prophet was the cynosure of all, and she would 
tell how my father, a politician and M.P., brought her to him, 
when he solemnly blessed her, I think, or went through some rite. 
Other ladies were proud to be saluted by him, in addition. His 
style, after her account, was certainly captivating enough. I 
think I may have told him this. 

At last it came about that the faithful, ever-useful Forster, who 
had busied himself all his life with other folks’ business, who had 
arranged for their marriages, births, deaths, funerals, &c., in the 
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most efficient manner, himself came to die, in February, 1876. I 
attended, on one bleak morning, to see him to his last home. 
I cannot recall very distinctly who was there on that chilly 
morning. In J. F.’s stately drawing-room, where he had received 
many an important personage before ‘‘ going down to dinner,”’ 
there was now a meagre half-dozen, of whom two were business 
folk. Here, however, was a mournful-looking, semi-monastic 
figure, James Antony Froude, little recking at the moment what 
storms, and troubles, and miseries even, were awaiting him a few 
years hence, on the score of Thomas of Chelsea and his dame. 
There were also the Lyttons, who were “‘ legatees’’’ under the will. 

When Dickens died he left to Forster in his honest, manly will, 
a valuable memorial, his gold watch, chain, and seals, which he 
himself had carried so long, heralding the bequest with the happy 
words: ‘‘ To my trusty friend, Jolin Forster.’’ Nothing could be 
more appropriate, for to all his friends was John Forster “‘ trusty.” 
When Forster died, it was found that he had bequeathed this watch 
and chain to his also ‘‘ trusty ’’ friend, Thomas Carlyle. So thus 
had the little monitor been carried by no less than three 
distinguished men of letters. It might have been worthily 
preserved, duly shown and cherished for such memories. But 
this was not to be. Carlyle, it seems, had handed it over to his 
niece, she tells us, to do what she willed with it. In February, 
1876, the very month and year in which the good Forster died, 
Mrs. Mary Carlyle Aitken tells us, ‘‘ My uncle gave me the watch, 
“* &c., which had belonged to Charles Dickens. I gave away the 
“watch, the seals, and the chain in my uncle’s lifetime, without 
“* asking his permission.’’ Had his permission been asked, would 
he have shown this indifference or the contrary? An interesting 
speculation. 

But a solution is readily found, and it even does credit to the 
sage’s delicately sensitive heart. He had his own watch, a 
faithful companion, which he had carried for innumerable years, 
which he cherished affectionately, as though it had been one of 
his own loved kindred at Scotsbrig. It was doing its duty still, 
and would until his end. Why should he admit a rival? This he 
had no notion of leaving locked up in drawer unwound, doing 
no duty in living a sham life. So he gave it away. Here is a 
typical illustration of the way in which trivial things were turned 
and twisted to Carlyle’s prejudice. Had it come under Froude’s 
ken, he would have taken a jaundiced view of the matter. 


Percy FitzGERALpD. 


DHE@]BAST-sCHANGE. 


OW that the Powers are busy again with the eternal question 

of the East, and that their ambassadors are sitting in London 

to find a solution to its latest phase presented by the Balkan war 

and the breakdown of the Turkish forces in Europe, it is high 

time to remind the public that the Eastern Question is a two- 

horned beast, and that dealing only with one of the horns, even to 

the extent of pulling it out by its roots, does not settle the difficulty. 

It is necessary for both sides of the Eastern question, Asiatic as 

well as European Turkey, to be dealt with together, once and for 
ever, in order to secure a lasting peace. 

Europe is so weary of the present Balkan war, and of the long 
and sometimes unfruitful peace negotiations, that there is danger 
that when questions directly concerning Turkey in Europe have 
found their solution, the conference of the ambassadors will 
dissolve, leaving the whole questions of Asiatic Turkey untouched 
and unsolved. But Asiatic Turkey is no less dangerous for the 
peace of the world. If the Turks have made a mess with their 
European provinces, their misrule in Asia is simply baffling. The 
causes which brought about the war and the loss of the European 
provinces will bring about the same troubles and the loss of the 
Asiatic provinces of Turkey. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance that the Powers now at work do not lose sight of these 
provinces, and that they devise some remedy to right the deplorable 
condition of the Christians there. 

The Asiatic provinces of Turkey are an immense tract of land, 
comprising 1,778,200 square kilometres, a little over the area 
occupied by Germany, France, and Austria together. In fact, in 
olden times many kingdoms and empires flourished within the 
borders of the present Asiatic Turkey, such as the Babylonians, 
the Assyrians, the Lydians, the Hittites, the Khalifate, and the 
Seljukian and Byzantine empires. This immense country is 
inhabited by many races of different languages and religions, 
belonging to different stages of civilisation and culture, and with 
different historical and traditional memories. Five principal races, 
not counting a few minor and less important ones, inhabit this vast 
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country—viz., Turks, Armenians, Kurds, Greeks, and Arabs. 
The Turks inhabit chiefly the Western provinces of Asia Minor, 
while the Armenians, though scattered all over the land, are more 
particularly concentrated in the six Armenian provinces, and live 
there pretty well mixed with the Kurds. The Greeks occupy 
the sea-coasts, and the Arab races predominate in Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, and Arabia. Of these five races the Turk is the 
latest comer, while the others are autochton, the natives proper 
of the land, with an ancient civilisation, cultured language, 
and rich literature. The Turks can boast of neither. Besides, 
the Greeks and the Armenians being Christians and Indo- 
Europeans by race, naturally have European inclinations, and 
easily assimilate Western ideas, civilisation, and culture. The 
Turks, on the contrary, being Mohammedans by religion and 
Turkomans by race, are averse to Christian European influence and 
culture. 


{ 


it, 


In the most easterly parts of Asiatic Turkey the Armenians live 
in the six provinces bordering upon Russia and Persia—viz., Van, 
Bitlis, Diarbekir, Erzeroum, Siwas, and Kharput. These provinces 
form part of the ancient Kingdom of Armenia. A traveller going 
through the country would not fail to discover at every corner 
the traces of old Armenian Christian civilisation, as the country is 
full of Armenian churches, monasteries, palaces, fountains and 
bridges, cemeteries and shrines of martyrs, &c., &c. The names 
of localities, of towns and villages, of mountains and valleys, are 
generally Armenian, reminding one of memorable events of 
Armenian history. The majority of the population are Armenians, 
and they are the most intellectual and active element in the 
country. Mixed with them, but more in the mountains, live the 
Kurds, mostly nomadic people, without any history or any trace 
of civilisation, or written documents or language. They do not all 
belong to the same race, neither are they zealous Mohammedans. 
Many of their tribes are of Armenian and Assyrian origin, who have 
embraced Islam for the sake of the privilege of plundering the 
Christians that it affords them. Many of them still keep Armenian 
names, venerate Armenian churches and sanctuaries, and swear 
by them. In these Armenian provinces the Turks proper are in a 
minority. Generally they are not natives, but mostly outsiders: 
officers, functionaries, Government employees, or military men. 

The following statistical table compiled lately by the Armenian 
Patriarchate of Constantinople will throw a clear light on the 
composition of different races inhabiting these provinces :— 
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Population. Per Cent. 
Turks ay na ‘eb eae 666,000 ae 25°4 
Kurds 8 at sof 424,000 ay Loss 
Other AMusuhaen Races an ie 88,000 ae 3°4 
Armenians ae 7.24 A DOLS, COO waa 389 
Other Christian races (165,000)— 
Nestorians, Kaldeans, &c. 123,000 ws 4°8 
Greeks ... 3 42,000 16 
Other Religions (254,000)— 
Kizilbashes “5 % 140,000 fas os 
Lavage us sae 77,000 a 2'9 
¥ edits). Mts ae 37,000 As 1°4 
2,615,000 aoe 1000 


Oppressions of all sorts, exactions, murders, plunders, rape, forced 
conversion, confiscation of land and property, have been going on 
unchecked throughout the iand for half a century. Owing to the 
inability of the Christians to wear arms and to defend themselves, 
wholesale massacres have been organised by the authorities, who 
have beforehand carefully disarmed the Armenians. Those who 
escaped the sword were compelled to leave home, land, and country, 
and to emigrate to Russia, Persia, Europe, and America. A 
Commission sitting at the Armenian Patriarchate to go into the 
land question alone has been compelled to report :— 


‘** That there has been a set purpose everywhere to exterminate 

the Armenians by removing from them all their possessions 

and the plunder thus obtained has been distributed 

among the Kurds and the Circassians. In certain villages the 

Armenians have been expelled from their homes, and have been 

left in a pitiable plight, without so much as shelter over their 
heads.”’ 


The Commission has published a carefully tabulated list of 7,000 
cases of confiscation of this kind, among which are twenty-seven 
churches, thirteen monasteries, sixteen cemeteries, and eighty other 
communal possessions. The guilt and responsibility of the 
authorities is evident by the fact that redress is not accorded in any 
one case in spite of constant appeals, protests, and legal procedure 
on the part of the victims themselves and of the Patriarchate. 

The declaration of the Young Turk Constitution in 1908 for a 
moment gave hope to the Armenians that a new era of order and 
justice would dawn for them; and they joined them, and whole- 
heartedly and unreservedly espoused their cause. But they 
were soon disillusioned. They discovered that the names were 
changed, but the things had remained the same. So that the 
distinction between old and new régimes disappeared, and the 
Hamidian methods remained the order of the day in Armenia. 
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Ill. 


The Balkan war has brought in a new situation. 

1. The Armenians will henceforth be the only Christian subjects 
of Turkey, and thus be deprived of the co-operation of the 
Christians of European Turkey and their friends in their efforts to 
ameliorate their condition. ‘This isolation will be felt the more 
because of the distance of Armenia from Europe and the difficulty 
of approaching the country. 

2. Then there is the wholesale emigration of the Mohammedan 
population of the conquered Balkan States into Asia. The 
method generally adopted by the Turkish Government in their 
dealings with such emigrants is to settle them among the Armenian 
centres. Five thousand of them are said to have been sent to the 
much disturbed district of Adana. .They come hungry and almost 
naked. The Government make no provision for them, so that 
the Armenians, on whom they are quartered, have to provide for 
them voluntarily or by forced taxation, or else the refugees have | 
to help themselves freely. And who is going to hinder them from 
doing so, and how? 

3. Besides this material side, there are also the religious or 
fanatical feelings of these refugees, and of the Mohammedan 
soldiers returning home. Having been driven away from their 
homes by the Christians of Europe, they will come to Asia with 
their souls full of hatred against all that is Christian. Who is 
going to protect the Armenians against the desire for revenge of 
these infuriated, hunger-stricken, and uncontrolled people, who 
would strive to dispossess the Armenians of their lands with the 
prospect of entering into possession themselves? 

4. The loss of European Turkey will affect the Christians of 
Asia, and the Armenians in particular, in the matter of finance 
also; Asiatic Turkey will have to make up the hole in the Budget 
caused by the loss of European Turkey. The Armenians will, 
therefore, be overtaxed more than ever to meet the expenses of the 
costly machinery of the Turkish Administration. The Government 
officers driven away from the Balkans will have to be pensioned, 
or new offices will be created for them in Armenia and kept up by 
new taxes. To illustrate how the system of taxation works out in 
Turkey, the following example, out of many others, will be 
sufficient. The town of Marsovan has a population of 25,000— 
30,000 inhabitants, out of which quite two-thirds are Mohammedans, 
among whom are the richest of the town and the great landed 
people. Lately the Government raised a special war tax of £1,700, 
of which £1,500 were contributed by the Armenians, and only 
4200 by the Turks. 
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It is then quite clear that the condition of the Armenians, bad 
as it was, will be worse after the war if the status quo is kept, which. 
means a reign of pandemonium bordering on anarchy. It is not 
necessary to be a great diplomat to see that such large provinces 
so near the Russian frontier cannot be left indefinitely in such a 
wretched State without inviting an intervention, single-handed if 
need be, from beyond the frontier. There are over one and a-half 
millions of Armenians living in the Russian Caucasus, bordering 
on the Armenian provinces of Turkey. Naturally, troubles in 
Turkish Armenia find their reaction among their nationalists across. 
the frontiers. This is exactly what happened lately. These 
Russian Armenians have appealed to the Tzar of Russia, as the 
secular protector of the Christians of the East, to interfere on behalf 
of their brethren in Turkey. According to the best authorised: 
information, it becomes more and more evident that Russia means 
business this time ; and that the Powers failing to find a satisfactory 
means of permanently pacifying those provinces, she will claim 
the right and responsibility of moving in the matter. 


IV. 


England as the guide, the adviser, the protector and the ally of 
Turkey, to whom more than to any other Power Turkey is indebted, 
is therefore most responsible for the present deplorable condition 
of Armenia. Without in the least attempting to criticise the 
illustrious English statesmen who have guided the destinies of 
Turkey, the mere examination of facts shows that more than once 
they have missed the golden opportunity of compelling Turkey to 
reform the country in general and Armenia in particular. Because 
Turkey, like a child, must always be forced to see and to do what 
is good for her. 

One of these opportunities presented itself at the Crimean war,. 
when England fought for Turkey and saved her from an imminent 
danger. Turkey, bound by all ties of gratitude, would have done: 
whatever England wanted her todo. Unfortunately, England did 
not follow up the case; after having saved Turkey from the hands 
of Russia, she left her alone to continue her old ways leading to 
destruction. More than that, England introduced her new protégé 
into the councils of the civilised nations of Europe assembled in 
Paris. There she contented herself with the empty promises of 
the Hatte Sherif of Sultan Méjid, sanctioned the inviolability of 
Turkey, leaving her free to work out the destruction of the subject 
Christian races without fear from Russia. Instead of that, if 
England had then insisted on real work, or secured material 
guarantees for reforms, we should now have a regenerated, strong 
Turkey. There were then none of the present difficulties. Russia 
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was completely defeated. Germany was not yet on the scene of 
great politics, and France was then following the lead of England, 
who was mistress of the situation, but failed to complete the work. 

A second precious opportunity was again lost by England at the 
end of the last Turko-Russian war in 1878, when Turkey, beaten 
by Russia, turned her eyes to England to be delivered out of the 
hands of Russia. Great Britain again showed great lack of foresight 
in running to the help of Turkey, without correcting the mistake of 
1856 and stipulating material guarantees for the carrying out of 
reforms. The British Plenipotentiaries at the Congress of Berlin 
exerted themselves to put back into the hands of Turkey, 
Macedonia, and Armenia, in return only for two empty articles 
introduced in the Treaty of Berlin, the 23rd for Macedonia and 
the 61st, drawn up by the British Plenipotentiary, for Armenia. 

This ill-advised action of Great Britain, however, cost these 
two countries thirty-five years of intense misery and suffering, 
endangering the peace of Europe more than once, until the present 
war brought about a final solution for Macedonia by completely 
severing it from Turkey. If a lasting peace for Turkey and for 
Europe is sincerely desired after the settlement of Macedonia, the 
Powers should take into their own hands that other article (61st) 
of the Treaty of Berlin, relative to Armenia, and attend to it 
themselves without confiding it to Turkey. This useless article 
(61st) of the Treaty of Berlin reads as follows :— 

‘“The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out, without further 
delay, the ameliorations and reforms demanded by local require- 
ments in the provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to 
guarantee security against the Circassians and the Kurds. It 
will periodically make known the steps taken to this effect to 
the Powers, who will superintend their application.’’ 

As is easily seen, everything is made dependent on the empty 
promises of the Turks, without securing any means of compelling 
them to execute their promises. Precisely on account of that fatal 
omission, Sultan Hamid could not be prevailed on to carry out 
the reforms. 

The short-sightedness of British diplomacy in this matter takes 
amazing proportions, if there was no set purpose of playing with 
words, when the Cyprus Convention was concluded between 
England and Turkey. Because here again, not only the same 
empty promises were taken as so many realities, but England, 
relying on the mere parole d’honneur of Turkey, undertook the 
great responsibility of protecting the Sultan’s dominions in Asia 
against Russian aggressions. It cannot even be said that England 
was deceived by Turkey. On the contrary, Lord Salisbury, then 
Foreign Minister, in proposing the celebrated Convention to Sir 
Henry Layard, the British Ambassador, stated expressly that he 
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did not require anything more than ‘‘ to be formally assured of the 
‘intention of the Porte to introduce the necessary reforms.”’ 
Faithful to this outline, drawn up by Lord Salisbury, the Cyprus 
Convention was signed, and the result was a complete failure. Lord 
Salisbury himself, seeing later on the great mistake committed, 
deplored the fact, and was obliged to confess that ‘‘ England had 
‘“put her money on the wrong horse.” 


Vv: 

A last opportunity of saving Turkey from her own follies, and 
at the same time of redeeming her engagements, presents itself to 
England at the present juncture. Turkey, mortally wounded and 
humiliated, appeals again to England for help, comes to London 
of her own accord to be judged by England. She prefers to put 
her case into the hands of England rather than of any other Power. 
What is England going todo now? The moment is a very critical 
one. The Cyprus Convention and other Treaties and relations of 
England with Turkey make the honourable task of taking the 
initiative incumbent on England. The unique desire of the 
Armenians is to remain part and parcel of the Turkish Empire, 
with some real reforms demanded by local requirements. They 
are so earnest on this point that it is not an exaggeration to say that 
if to-morrow the Powers decided to raise Armenia to an autonomous 
State, the Armenians themselves would oppose it. They and their 
country are not prepared for autonomy. 

The point on which great stress must be put is that any 
scheme the Powers adopt must be put under the direct and effective 
supervision and control of the Powers, and be carried on by 
European officers. The best way of compelling Turkey to agree 
to such an arrangement would be to offer it as a sine qua non 
for any financial help that Turkey may require after the peace 
to develop her country. As it would be folly to lend her 
money without adequate control, so in the same way it would be a 
great mistake to trust Turkey with the carrying out of any kind of 
reforms by herself, for the simple reason that she lacks both will 
and men. Money and reforms must go together, and both be 
officered and managed by Europeans. Money must be the lever 
for reforms. 

If after so many lessons and warnings of the past England loses 
this last opportunity and lets Turkey slip out of her hands with 
mere empty promises, she will be found guilty at the bar of justice 
and humanity, to the great detriment of her honour and prestige. 
It is the last thing desired by the Armenians, or I may say by 
sincere Turks themselves. 

G. THOUMAIAN. 


THE TRADE IN ARMAMENTS. 


HE trade in modern naval armaments is a peculiar trade. War, 
and the fear of war, which are other trades’ poison, are its 
meat. It has in its nature something governmental : its customers 
are governments, and governments are sometimes its partners. 
(The Hungarian Government, for instance, is just going into 
partnership with the Krupp firm in a new gun manufactory.) Its 
sales are matters of international importance. It never works except 
to order, but sometimes a customer is not so solvent or so warlike at 
the time for delivery as at the time of order, and the firm may find 
itself with its goods upon its hands. In such a case a limited com- 
pany with two or three Dreadnoughts to sell may play, for 
dividends, a great part in diplomacy. In our modern wars a 
managing director may be a new Warwick, a veritable Kingmaker 
—Athens and Constantinople may compete for the smile of a 
‘“‘ Board ’”’ (or on sad occasions of a ‘* Receiver ’’). 

An historian might trace analogies with the condottieri of Italy 
or the stout Swiss mercenaries of Francis or Charles, or even with 
the worthy Hessians duly invoiced by their sovereign to George III. 
for service in America; but in the modern world this power of the 
armament tradesman is a new growth. The armoured ship, the 
big gun, and the torpedo first made naval equipment dependent on 
the possession of iron and coal and engineering skill, and raised 
for us problems which the generation that fought at Waterloo 
had not to face. How are we to face these problems? 

Mr. Angell’s arguments cannot help us; the trade in armaments 
is the one trade to which he must appeal in vain. Civilised nations 
may be incapable, in modern conditions, of gaining material 
advantage for themselves by war with their fellows: but armament 
firms and companies live and prosper by war and the fear of war. 
For them the diversion of national wealth to the appliances for 
destruction is pure gain. For them peace and the spread of the 
pacific spirit is the danger. For them the centenary of the peace 
of Ghent is an occasion for a day of commercial humiliation and the 
Great Lakes void of warships represent a deplorable waste of good 
material. But to impute moral obliquity would be wholly unjust. 
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The trade has only gradually reached its present importance, 
and at its origin no one could foresee future developments. 
A shareholder in the business of armaments has drifted uncon- 
sciously into that position into which a Court of Equity never 
lets a trustee put himself—a position in which his duty conflicts 
with his interest. It is our business, the business of the society 
that has allowed the shareholder to get into this position, to cure 
the evil, and let us do it with as little fuss as possible. And since 
the immediate cessation of preparation for war is not practical 
politics, we can cure the evil in one way only—namely, by buying 
out the shareholder, and making the provision of armaments a 
monopoly of the State. 

On April 18th last, Dr. Liebknecht, the Socialist deputy in the 
German Reichstag for Potsdam and Spandau, made a speech on 
this subject which has had a European echo. He made certain 
specific charges, and he barbed them with a constantly recurring 
taunt of the “‘ unnational character,’’ the Vaterlandslosigkeit of 
capital. The taunt, perhaps, seems at first sight to be a mere 
retort ad homines to those who denounce Socialism as unpatriotic. 
But it embodies an obvious truth in the modern world of business. 
Capital, as a whole, tends more and more to be international. 
Foreign investments grow apace. International syndicates exploit 
backward countries. All this is normal development. But to simple 
souls the capital employed in armaments might have seemed to 
demand to be excepted from this process of internationalisation. 
Can a patriot make a profit out of arming his enemies? Alas! there 
is no such exception. A German or French or British capitalist in 
the armament trade will borrow money in the cheapest market— 
even that of an hereditary enemy; and sell a Dreadnought in the 
dearest—even that of to-morrow’s invader. Our own British arma- 
ment firms have their subsidiary establishments abroad, and the 
Italian fleet, now reckoned by our anti-Germans as a possible 
enemy, is in large part the product of British capital and 
engineering skill. 

Dr. Liebknecht gave instances of the abuses to which the system 
of private profit-making in armaments gives rise. He alleged that 
the Dillingen works (the proprietors of which are connected with the 
ultra-jingo journal, Die Post) were owned largely by French 
capitalists, so much so that at the general meetings of the company the 
French language was to the fore. Heaccused the patriotic armament 
company known as the Deutsche Munitions und Waffen Fabrik of 
causing, or attempting to cause, a false report to be inserted in a 
French newspaper (the Figaro was the intended channel) to the 
effect that the French Government had decided to expedite and 
double their orders for machine guns, and actually read out to the 
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Reichstag a letter which he alleged* to have been sent by the 
company to an agent in Paris containing instructions for the 
insertion of the necessary paragraph. He charged the firm 
of Krupp with bribing officials to betray military secrets which it 
might be to the advantage of the firm to know, and he passed on to 
the Jingo articles in the Post, the organ of the armament interests, 
articles which made a violent attack on the Kaiser for his peace- 
loving tendencies. His speech concluded with a ringing challenge 
to the whole system: ‘‘It is not only on grounds of financial 
‘‘ decency and honesty that we press for a fundamental alteration 
‘“of the system. The nationalisation of the whole industry of 
‘‘armaments must be carried into effect, and that speedily, cost 
‘‘ what it may; because this is the only way to extirpate a class of 
‘* interests whose existence constitutes a standing danger of war for 
‘the whole world, and to destroy one root of the infatuation for 
‘‘armaments, one root of the discord of the peoples.’’ Not since 
Burke, some 150 years ago, denounced those vulture-like German 
princes who hired out their soldiers to George III. for service in 
the American Colonies—‘‘they snuffed,’’ said Burke, ‘“‘ the 
‘“cadaverous taint of lucrative war’’—has the world heard a 
denunciation so vehement of those who, in Liebknecht’s words, 
“coin national discord into gold.”’ 

General von Heeringen, the Minister for War, replied to 
Dr. Liebknecht’s demand for the nationalisation of the armaments 
industry. He made no attempt to meet the general case for the 
elimination of the motive of private profit from the tendencies that 
make for war, but put his argument on the lower grounds of 
administrative convenience and the interests of the workmen 
employed in the private workshops. ‘‘ We cannot,”’ he said, “‘ lay 
‘““down in peace as much stores of materials as we should want in 
““case of war. Mobilisation would mean an immense demand 
‘“‘ which the State factories could not supply. We have to call in 
‘“‘private factories. Therefore, the military administration is 
‘interested in having a competent trade in private hands behind 
‘“‘it. In peace we cannot give their factories orders enough to 
““make them equal to the emergency demand on mobilisation. 
‘* Hence our private factories have to look abroad for orders. Who 
“ gets the advantage? Without doubt that class, whose represen- 
““ tatives the Social Democrats claim to be—the working-men ; for 
‘if the orders from abroad fell off, then factories that give them 
““ wages and bread could not exist at all.’’ 

In other words : (1) we cannot so organise our military workshops 
as to bear the strain of war—a wonderful admission of incom- 
petence, if true; and (2) the private trade in armaments benefits the 


* It is now stated that the letter, though written, was never sent. 
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working-man—an argument interesting chiefly as showing the 
prevalence in German governing circles of the old delusion that 
any abuse or luxury can be justified if thereby you ‘‘ give 
‘“employment.’’ It is plain that so far as the German army is 
concerned the maintenance of the private trade in armaments is not 
demanded by any national necessity. Other nations—e.g., 
Bulgaria—contrive to carry on war with effect, although their war- 
like materials have to be ordered from abroad, and they have no 
great cannon factories—public or private. Cannot a Great Power, 
with its own factories, equal the achievement of a Balkan State ? 

The reasons usually given for our own refusal to nationalise our 
armaments industry are not unlike those of General von Heeringen, 
but others are sometimes added. First, we are met with the 
old individualist objection to State enterprise—an objection 
which if valid at all should be extended to the total sup- 
pression of the dockyards. Next, it is suggested that it 
might not be inconvenient for us to have the power of adding 
to our fleet on the outbreak of war vessels just completed or nearing 
completion in British private yards for foreign neutral purchasers. 
To this it may be sufficient to reply: (1) the seizure against the will 
of the owner of a ship of war is an act of hostility which would 
probably add to the force of the enemy as much as it would increase 
our fleet; (2) the sale by the owner after the outbreak of war of a 
ship of war would be a violation of neutrality which no Power not 
already involved on our side (in which case their fleet would already 
be with us) would commit; (3) it is not for the dignity of the British 
nation or the security of this country to rely on casual profits for 
the defence of the realm; (4) if the idea gets about that the British 
Government will seize ships when it wants them, British ship- 
builders will not get orders. Lastly, we are told that we are setting 
up a new class of voter interested in war. But the tendency to vote 
for an exaggerated navy will not be any greater because a man is in 
a dockyard than because he is employed by a private firm. In either 
case, he has the same interest in shipbuilding. 

As to the method and time of nationalisation, it would no doubt 
be desirable that the step should be taken by all civilised nations in 
concert, if possible with the sanction of a resolution of the 
Hague Congress. The proposal of such a resolution would come 
with good grace from ourselves, who seem, perhaps more than any 
other nation, to have an advantage from existing conditions. But 
if the foregoing arguments are correct, in reality no nation gains 
any advantage by the present state of things, and nationalisation in 
one country need not wait for the action of another. International 
movements sometimes need pioneers. Over the terms of 
nationalisation it would be unwise to haggle; we need not make 
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present shareholders suffer for what is in reality the consequence of 
the negligence of Society. To eliminate the element of private 
profit from the business of war is cheap at any reasonable price. 

And this elimination is, moreover, to be supported as a step in 
the natural development of international law. The nationalisation 
.of the armament trade would make the observance of the duties of a 
neutral far more easy; the neutral Government would itself own all 
yards and works from which an Alabama or a Shenandoah could 
be fitted out. It would stop, or at any rate greatly hamper, that 
part of the trade in contraband of war which everyone must hold to 
‘be undesirable—namely, the trade in actual rifles and munitions of 
war, a trade which is the fruitful source of ill-feeling. It would in 
substance extend to peace (that armed peace which is all that the 
modern world enjoys) the salutary prohibition against the equip- 
ment of warfare from neutral ground which at present obtains in 
war only. No Government would build ships for another 
‘Government. Ambassadors need not compete for ‘“‘ orders.’’ 
Thus every international unit would have the charge and 
responsibility of the equipment of its own armaments, and 
clever salesmen would no longer deftly force on the younger 
civilisations articles which are only thought to be necessaries 
because they have been already bought by a neighbour. In fact, 
the business of the State would be under State control, and a nation 
would no more think of buying ships from abroad than we now 
think of buying soldiers or sailors. The world would live in a 
clearer and cleaner international atmosphere; and its wars and 
preparations for wars would at any rate be determined by what 
appeared to be national necessities without the intervention of the 
‘motives and the agencies of private advantage. 


Note.—To discuss financial questions would be obviously premature, 
‘but it may be pointed out that nationalisation of the business of arma- 
ments would on its financial side involve taking over the business and 
‘assets of the armament firms, so far as locally situate in the United 
Kingdom, not including any assets of a non-military or non-naval 
‘character, and that the net cost to the nation would represent the 
‘capitalised value of the difference (if any) between dockyard and private 
firms’ costs of construction plus the capitalised value of any plant laid 
down with a view to foreign construction only, and therefore in excess of 
the needs of the Admiralty, plus (possibly) some payment for goodwill. 
The gross cost would include the value of the assets taken over and used 
by the nation. 

The figures of the nominal share and debenture capital of the arma- 


ment companies (eight of the chief companies total 1,514,137) i 
‘guide to the amount to be paid. Ae ag 


J. F. Witurams. 


TAGORE AND THE.RENAISSANCE IN 
BENGAL. 


HERE is one name which stands out far above all others in the 
history of the present Indian Renaissance—Rabindranath 
Tagore. For many centuries no such poet and musician has 
appeared in India. His songs and tunes are sung in crowded towns 
and remote villages in Bengal; and far beyond the borders of his 
own country his name is held in reverence. Already his poems 
have been reproduced in other dialects of India. They have also 
been translated in a fragmentary form into the common medium of 
English. 

A short story will partly illustrate my meaning. I was once ina 
village in the heart of the great Himalayan mountains, not far from 
the borders of Tibet. A Bengali lad, about ten years old, had 
wandered up there, impelled by that roving instinct which so many 
Indian boys possess. Late one evening we were sitting in company 
with the villagers, when suddenly the Bengali lad began to sing one 
of the songs of Rabindranath Tagore. The dialect was strange to 
the mountaineers, but they could catch the drift of the words, and 
could feel the heart of the young singer going out into his song. 
They swayed backwards and forwards, seated on the ground, moved 
by the power of the song and stirred by deep emotion. So wide is 
the influence of Rabindranath’s poetry and music in India itself. 

The most difficult of all tests is now being applied to these songs 
of the East—the test of translation, not in fragments but in com- 
plete volumes, into a Western tongue. A small book, called 
Gitanjali, has been the first to appear, and its appreciation by those 
who are best able to judge has been whole-hearted. The poems 
have in no way suffered eclipse in their strange and foreign environ- 
ment. They seem rather to have gained a new and added dignity. 
Stopford A. Brooke writes of them: ‘* They make for peace—peace 
‘‘ breathing from Love. And because they all spring from union 
‘* with undying Love, they appear in beauty—in a thousand shapes 
‘* of beauty.” 

It is not, however, my purpose to speak of the poems of Gitanjali 
in detail, but rather to afford some knowledge of the literary 
development in Bengal which they represent. At the same time, it 
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may be well, before doing so, to give some typical quotations from 
Rabindranath in order that the colour and atmosphere, as it were, 
of Bengali poetry in its noblest form may be felt by the English 
reader. The first is taken from the poet’s songs of Childhood :-— 


‘‘The sleep that flits on baby’s eyes, does anyone know from 
whence it comes? 

‘‘ Yes, there is a rumour that it has its dwelling where, in a 
fairy village among the shadows of the forest, dimly lit with 
glow-worms, there hang two timid buds of enchantment, from 
there it comes to kiss baby’s eyes. 

‘‘The smile that flickers on baby’s lips when he sleeps, does 
anyone know where it was born? 

“‘ Yes, there is a rumour that a young pale beam of a crescent 
moon touched the edge of a vanishing autumn cloud, and there 
the smile was first born in the dream of a dew-washed morning, 
the smile that flickers on baby’s lips when he sleeps. 

‘* The sweet, soft freshness that blooms on baby’s limbs, does 
anyone know where it was hidden long ago? 

‘“ Yes, when the mother was a young girl, it lay pervading 
her heart in tender and silent mystery of love, the sweet, soft 
freshness that has bloomed on baby’s limbs.’’ 


I would give next an illustration of his dramatic power from a 
poem which I have only in manuscript :— 


‘‘ The morning came, but my servant appeared not. 

“‘ Doors were all open, the water was not drawn from the well ; 
my servant had been out all night. My morning meal was not 
ready, my clothes were all lying unfolded. 

‘* As the hours passed by, my anger grew, and I devised hard 
punishments for him. At the last he came, late in the morning, 
and bowed low. 

‘*T called out angrily : ‘ Go forth from my presence and never 
see my face again.’ 

‘*He looked at me, and remained silent, and then said in a 
low, husky voice: ‘ My little daughter died last night.” And 
without another word he went to his daily task.’’ 


I take a third from Gitanjali itself :— 


‘*In one salutation to thee, my God, let all my senses spread 
out and touch this world at thy feet. 

‘* Like a rain-cloud in July, hung low with its burden of unshed 
showers, let all my mind bend down at Thy door, in one saluta- 
tion to Thee. 

“Let all my songs gather their diverse strains with a single 
current, and flow to a sea of silence, in one salutation to Thee. 

““Like a flock of homesick cranes flying night and day back to 
their mountain nests, let all my life take its voyage to its eternal 
home, in one salutation to Thee.”’ 


I cannot refrain from two last quotations, taken from Gitanjali, 
referring to the prospect of Death :-— 
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““ When I go hence, let this be my parting word, that what I 
have seen is unsurpassable. 
‘““T have tasted of the hidden honey of this lotus that expands on 


the ocean of light, and thus am I blessed—let this be my parting 
word. 


‘“In this playhouse of infinite forms I have had my play, and 
here have I caught sight of Him that is formless. 

““My whole body and my limbs have thrilled with His touch, 
who is beyond touch; and if the end comes, here let it come, 
let this be my parting word. 

‘*O thou last fulfilment of life, Death, my death, come and 
whisper to me! 

‘“ Day after day have I kept watch for thee; for thee have 
I borne the joys and pangs of life. 

‘‘ All that I am, that I have, that I hope, and all my love 
have ever flowed towards thee in depths of secrecy. One final 
glance from thine eyes and my life will be ever thine own. 

‘* The flowers have been woven, and the garland is ready for 
the Bridegroom. After the wedding the bride shall leave her 
home and meet her lord alone in the solitude of night.”’ 


The temptation is great to go on quoting translations which are 
so transparently radiant with the sunshine of true poetry. A new 
and popular edition of Gitanjali appeared this summer, and the 
wider public have now had an opportunity of reading on further 
for themselves. Up to the present the book has been extremely 
difficult to obtain. 

It needs to be explained in a parenthesis, that Rabindranath’s 
lyrical songs, such as those contained in Gitanjali, are not merely 
recited and read from a book. They are actually sung to music and 
pass from mouth to mouth. This music, which the poet himself 
has wedded to his own verse, is frequently taken from the tunes of 
the boatmen and villagers of Bengal. 

With this explanation, I turn at once to the main subject—the 
Bengali literary development, of which Rabindranath’s writings are 
the crown. 

The word ‘“‘ Renaissance,’’ which I have already used, most 
nearly describes the period through which Bengal has been passing 
during the last century. There has come to pass under British 
rule a true rebirth of an ancient culture and civilisation. The 
course taken has been more complex than that experienced by 
Europe in the sixteenth century—it has been a double instead of a 
single process—but the resultant has been the same. The Greek 
and Latin culture, which lay behind the European movement, was 
itself an indigenous European product. The Indian Renaissance, 
on the other hand, was ushered in at first by a wholly foreign 
culture—the Western Learning. But fortunately, or, as I should 
prefer to call it, providentially, this was but the beginning of the 
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process, nottheend. The second and far greater stage—the Indian 
Renaissance stage proper—was reached when, owing to the impact 
of a foreign culture, the classical literature of India itself, and the 
ideals of civilisation which it contained, began to be revalued and. 
recovered. This was the true Renaissance movement corresponding 
most closely with that of Europe. It is the working out of this 
greater impulse which we are witnessing on all sides to-day. 

The modern literary history of Bengal reveals with remarkable 
clearness this two-fold process. Early in the nineteenth century 
the burning question in that Presidency was whether the spread of 
English should be encouraged or discouraged. Macaulay’s famous. 
minute, written in 1835, fixed the English language itself as the 
new educational medium through which all higher subjects were to 
be taught and studied. ‘‘ Never on earth,’ writes Sir John Seeley, 
‘“was a more momentous question discussed ’’—and Macaulay’s. 
masterful advocacy won the victory for English. But his premises 
were unsound and his conclusions inaccurate. He poured contempt 
upon the Sanskrit classics: he despised the ancient Indian civilisa- 
tion: he treated Bengali literature as though it were beneath the 
notice of a man of culture: he cast upon Bengalis themselves the 
most cruel and unjust aspersion which could be brought against a 
rising nation. As an outcome of his new policy he looked forward 
to the whole continent of India becoming Anglicised, forgetting 
altogether its countless millions and its age-long history. 

Yet, strangely enough, in spite of his narrow outlook and mistaken 
conclusions, the practical policy which Macaulay pursued was in 
keeping with the needs of the times. The hour for the second and 
greater stage of the Renaissance—the revival of the Indian classics 
and their ideals—had not yet arrived. A shock from without was 
needed to awaken new life and thought in Bengal. The study of 
English brought the required impulse, and Bengal awoke. 

But the new life which first made its appearance under this strong 
foreign stimulus was not altogether healthy. It led to a shaking 
of old customs and an unsettlement of old religious convictions. 
This in itself would not have been an unmixed evil, for the 
previous age had been very corrupt; but the revolution was carried 
out to a violent and unthinking extreme. The greatest disturbance 
of all was in the social sphere. A wholesale imitation of purely 
Western habits and fashions led to a painful confusion of ideas. 
It was a brilliant and precocious age, bubbling over with new 
vitality, but wayward and unregulated, like a rudderless vessel on a 
stormy sea. 

The one outstanding heroic personality, whose presence at this 
time saved Bengal from shipwreck, was Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 
Towering above all his contemporaries, solitary and majestic, this 
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extraordinary man seems to have measured accurately the force of 
every current as it flowed quickly past, and steered his course with 
an almost unerring instinct. Though essentially practical, he was 
no opportunist like Macaulay. He was a true prophet, and had 
the prophet’s sacred fire of enthusiasm. On the literary side he 
was one of the strongest promoters of the Western learning, and 
was ready to press forward the English culture; but his best 
energies went out at the same time to recreate in the heart of the 
nation that true reverence for the Indian past which should lead to 
a genuine and spontaneous revival of the Sanskrit classics. Above 
all—and here his deep insight was shown and his balance of 
judgment preserved—he did not neglect his own Bengali mother- 
tongue. He was not carried away by the new English forces. 
He brought back the Bengali language into full literary use, and 
was himself among the first great writers of Bengali prose. He 
may be called, from every point of view, the Father of the Bengali 
Renaissance. 

In a subsidiary but vitally important manner, the Christian 
missionaries, Carey, Marshman, and Ward, rendered invaluable 
aid at this critical juncture. The part played by them is generously 
recognised in a fascinating book written by Dinesh Chandra Sen.* 
They were the first actually to print books in the Bengali vernacular 
character; and though their style was crude and colloquial, it was 
also freed from that archaism and pedantry which had been the 
chief fault of eighteenth-century Bengali writing. Alexander Duff, 
the brilliant young Scotsman, who came later, worked hand in hand 
with Raja Ram Mohan Roy in spreading the new English culture, 
but he did not share his wider outlook with regard to the Indian 
classics and the revival of Bengali literature. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s commanding influence was carried still 
further and deeper, and transmitted to a fresh generation by 
Debendranath Tagore. Like his own great predecessor Deben- 
dranath’s character stands out above his age in a kind of lonely 
grandeur. In his later life he received the name of Maharshi, or 
great Rishi, by universal consent; so deep was his religious spirit 
and his moral authority. In full touch from the first with Western 
culture, he saw clearly both its advantages and its limitations. 
During the flood-tide of English fashion already mentioned, he 
held fast to the ancient moorings, and strengthened every cord 
which bound his country to its own historic past. His auto- 
biography, translated into English by his son, is one of the most 
illuminating books dealing with Bengali life and thought during 


* History of Bengali Language and Literature. Published by the University 
of Calcutta. 
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the last century.* In it we see most clearly the difficulties and 
struggles of the times. 

Maharshi’s own position was taken up in early life, and he never 
departed from it. He lived to an extreme old age, and saw some 
of the fruits of his labours before he died, but the present century 
will probably witness still wider and fuller fruition. Fora time his 
greatness was somewhat overshadowed by a younger leader, 
Keshab Chandra Sen, whose brilliant oratory and generous per- 
sonality, combined with high spiritual gifts, attracted young 
Bengal. But Keshab represented rather the Western phase of the 
Renaissance, and added little to Bengali literature except his own 
deeply religious spirit.. The warm affection cherished by Maharshi 
for the younger leader, amid great difference of opinion, is one of 
the most beautiful records of the age, and reveals the nobility of its 
leading men. 

Maharshi himself wrote copiously in the Bengali mother-tongue 
and improved it as a vehicle for modern thought. Through his 
disciple, Akshay Kumar Datta, whose life was one of great suffering 
and physical weakness, he fostered the growth of pamphlet and 
periodical literature ; and this became in their hands one of the chief 
means of making the new Bengali prose read and studied widely 
by the rising educated classes. 

Shortly after the middle of the nineteenth century what may 
rightly be called a creative period in Bengali literature had set in. 
It bears upon its surface the marks of conflict between the new 
Western learning and the old Indian ideals. All the chief writers 
had studied English, and the evidence of that study is present in 
their writings. Toru Dutt, the fairest and frailest flower among 
them (plucked all too untimely by the hand of Death) wrote her 
poems in English; but the fragrance of the Sanskrit past pervaded 
- them and gives her a true place in the Bengali literary movement. 
Michael Dutt began his wonderful career by writing verse in 
stately English; but he abandoned this medium, while his powers 
were still at their height, and wrote his later poems in a wonderfully 
sonorous and majestic Bengali style. He has been rightly called 
the Milton of modern Bengal. Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the 
most brilliant prose writer of his age, often carries the mind back in 
his novels to the great ‘‘ Waverley ’’ series. We can almost feel 
behind them the pure joy and zest with which young Bengal 
explored the new-found English treasures. The spell of the West 
still hung like an enchantment over the land, from which it was 
difficult to escape. 

The originality of the period and its creative genius consisted 


* Autobiography of Maharshi Debendranath Tagore. Translated by Satyen-- 
dranath Tagore. Published by S, K. Lahiri, Calcutta. 
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in this, that the writers, while deeply impressed by the English 
literary models, remained at heart true to their Indian heritage and 
tradition. They remembered the rock from whence they were hewn. 
They did not despise their birthright. In two directions, indeed, 
there were great temptations, either of which might have been fatal 
to true progress. On the one hand, there was the tendency to 
import English metres and constructions into Bengali literature 
without assimilation—to Anglicise Bengali. On the other hand, 
there was the tendency to strain after purity of style by importing 
Sanskrit words and constructions unmodified and unmodulated—to 
Sanskritise Bengali. The latter became the more pressing danger 
as the full force of the reaction against English imitation began to 
be felt. Vidyasagar, one of the noblest of the Hindu reform 
leaders, shows the pressure of this reaction in his style. It is when 
we come to Bankim’s work that we find the danger really overcome. 
What has been called his romantic style (as contrasted with the 
earlier classical or Sanskrit style) at last pierced its way through— 
a form of language in touch with the common language of the 
people, yet having a high literary value of its own. 

Thus the age of Bankim was at first one of conflict and confusion, 
but towards its close the music was beaten out. The times were 
tempestuous, and each writer and thinker had a stormy passage 
before he was able to reach the desired haven. But the tumult of 
the human spirit was not in vain. It brought out great qualities 
and led to great results. Indeed, in every way it was a remarkable 
literary age, an age of striving and progress. Owing largely to 
these Bengali writers the Indian classics and their ideals of culture 
were brought home to the people. The medizval poets of Bengal, 
the true begetters of its early vernacular literature, were also 
brought back to light one by one, and their religious message inter- 
preted. The heart of Bengal was felt throbbing with human 
passion in the poems of Chandidas, and overflowing with spiritual 
song in the beautiful legends of the Chaitanya period. In the 
country districts much of the poetry and music of the past was 
discovered to be a present living possession, a fabric of beauty still 
undestroyed amid the desolations and ruins of the eighteenth 
century. The commanding ideal at last rose up before the minds of 
men to build up a true national literary structure out of the living 
stones of indigenous poetry, music, and song. The vernacular of 
Bengal was treated no longer as an outcast thing, fit only to be 
thrown aside as common and unclean. Rather, it was felt to be 
the one true vehicle of Bengali aspirations, belonging to the very 
soul of the people. 

A friend of mine has described to me the scene when the aged 
Bankim was being honoured and garlanded at a gathering of the 
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Bengali people. The old man took the garland from off his own 
neck and placed it on that of a young writer who was seated at his 
feet—Rabindranath Tagore. This act of Bankim’s has since been 
universally recognised as worthy and true. For Rabindranath, as 
I have said, stands out far above all other moderns as the master- 
poet. What previous writers were struggling to attain, amidst 
almost insuperable difficulties, he has attained. The ideals of art, 
which the age before him dimly descried, he has seen with open 
vision. Furthermore, he has inherited the prophetic spirit of his 
father, Maharshi Debendranath Tagore. He has arrayed his 
profoundest thoughts in a vesture of amazing literary beauty. 
More than any other writer, he represents the full flower of the 
Renaissance in Bengal both in his ideals and in his literary work. 
His fame has come to the full in recent years, but his powers have 
clearly not yet reached their limit. His poetry has continually 
taken a deeper and more universal tone. It is leaving the precincts 
of Bengal and faring forth into the wider world. What the future 
holds in store for such a writer no one can predict. 

But while Rabindranath’s influence has spread far beyond his 
own country, Bengal is still and ever will be the object of his love, 
the inspirer of his songs. What Shakespeare did for England in 
the days of Elizabeth, Rabindranath has done for modern Bengal. 
He has given vital expression, at a supreme moment in history, to 
the rising hopes of his nation. He has made Bengal conscious of 
its own destiny. In that country of music and song, 


The prophetic soul of the wide-world, 
Dreaming of Kings to come, 


has found at last its appointed end in and through his poems. The 
dreams which young Bengal is now dreaming may not all come 
true; the glamour will inevitably pass away when this great literary 
age is over. But song and music are mighty instruments, when the 
spirit of a people is beating high with hope and a master-hand can 
use them; and to-day, men, women, and even little children, are 
seeing through the eyes of Rabindranath the vision of ‘‘ golden 
‘* Bengal.’’? That vision is luminous and radiant—the vision of a 
united people raised from the dust to sit with kings and princes. 
There is something about it which inspires religious fervour; and 
there is not unmixed with it also a feeling of religious awe and 
wonder—a rejoicing in the good tidings that God has visited His 
people. 

Some day in the future these new-born hopes may revolutionise 
the practical sides of life, and work their way through every sphere 
—political, social, economic. They may even serve to recreate the 
corporate life of the people, and produce in the nation an organic 
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structure less artificial than that which has been so earnestly and 
laboriously built up by the foreign administration. But that time 
has not yet come. In the present generation the pioneer work has 
to be accomplished. The new spirit has to take root in the hearts 
of the people. 

This power of music and literature to create a new spirit in a 
nation may sound unreal to modern ears. I am painfully aware 
that what I have written will appear a mere rhapsody to Englishmen 
in India who know Bengal much better than I do myself. But I 
have been, with set purpose, looking at events through Bengali 
eyes, and acting as an interpreter of their thoughts. . I have learnt 
to believe whole-heartedly in the Bengali people, and I am not 
ashamed of my belief. Above all, I have had the inestimable 
privilege of friendship with the greatest interpreter of all, Rabin- 
dranath himself. It is with this outlook, the outlook of love and 
trust and friendship, that I have built my castles in the air. If the 
fabric appear too frail and slender for the touch of the modern 
world, it must be remembered that India still retains the heart of 
the Middle Ages—the heart of unquestioning faith in the unseen. 
That faith can still work miracles by ways that are unimagined and 
almost unimaginable in our modern practical West. Japan owed 
more to such spiritual dreams in her own national revival than to 
all her material armaments. India, which has been the home of 
Spiritual vision from time immemorial, will not in this respect fall 
behind Japan. As the consciousness of her own destiny returns in 
full measure, she will live her life and work out her salvation, not 
according to our ideas of progress, but in ways that will be all 
her own. 

As this development proceeds, may it be the part of England to 
help with generous sympathy, not to crush with material power; 
to open wide the doors of freedom, not to shut them; to practise in 
new spheres that highest motto of statesmanship—servire est 
regnare. 


C. F..ANDREWS. 
Delhi. 
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E may sometimes read the complaint that monastic history 
suffers from a lack of documents ; but I trust that I may start 
with the full assent of such an audience as this, in pointing out that 
there is no class of medizval society about which the documentary 
evidence is so full and so varied as about monks and nuns. Yet 
in very important fields of monastic history, as Professor Savine 
has pointed out, we are still practically where the antiquaries of 
the seventeenth century left us, in spite of the vast accumulations 
of printed matter which have since appeared. I venture, therefore, 
to claim your attention to a question which has been very 
imperfectly treated in England, and not really done justice to 
abroad, despite its capital importance not only for past but for 
contemporary history. What did pre-Reformation Europe (and 
more especially England) owe to the monasteries as educational 
centres in the strict sense of the word? It goes without saying that 
prospective monks and nuns, oblates and expectant novices, owed 
to the parent house, in most cases, whatever teaching they ever 
enjoyed. But what schooling did monasteries give to the 
population outside ? 

I will begin with the nunneries, since in this scholastic depart- 
ment we have more varied evidence for them than for the men’s 
houses; and evidence which, perhaps, affords a key by which we 
can unlock the rest of the problem. When Robert Aske, in 1536, 
undertook to justify his rebellion against Henry’s recent measures, 
including the suppressing of the monasteries, he pleaded that ‘‘ in 
‘“‘the nunneries their daughters were brought up in virtue.’” 
Whose daughters? The daughters of gentlemen, a significant 
limitation which has been sadly neglected by most writers on this 
subject. This was curiously emphasised in the Journal of 
Education for 1910, when Mr. A. F. Leach attempted to check 
current theories by a reference to documentary facts. ‘‘ Nota single 
“ case of a poor girl boarded ina nunnery,’’ wrote Mr. Leach, ‘‘ has 
‘* yet been produced ’’; to which his opponent retorted by pointing 
out that this was the first time that anyone had dared to print such 
things in the English language. This retort, I believe, is as true 
as it is essentially irrelevant. While foreign scholars of the Roman 
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Church, from Mabillon down to Denifle of yesterday and M. 
Robert of to-day, have not only taken great pains to marshal 
facts, but have also shown clearly that there are two sides to this 
question, English scholars have mainly copied from each other, 
and not always copied correctly. 

The theory that poor girls were taught by the nuns first appears, 
I believe, in an anonymous and frankly partisan manuscript 
written two generations after the Suppression, which offers no 
evidence, while it contains gross and demonstrable errors. (Cole 
MS. NII., in British Museum.) Its first appearance in print is, 
I believe, in Thomas Fuller, a churchman who had little sympathy 
with Puritanism, who wrote more than three generations after the 
Suppression, and who has not a single document to quote for his 
assertion. From that time forward, however, it has been accepted 
as a commonplace.  Fuller’s words have been copied from one 
generation to another by writers who have even less sympathy with 
Puritanism than he. They are loosely paraphrased by Collier, who 
again produces no evidence. Then Tanner, usually a diligent 
antiquarian, founds his assertions as to medizeval nunnery schools 
upon Fuller and Collier, and supports them by three quotations 
from medizval documents, not one of which will bear examination. 
Blomefield evidently relies upon Tanner; Taylor and the new 
editors of the Monasticon upon Blomefield; all is mere repetition, 
without a shred of fresh evidence. Finally, the most accredited of 
modern writers quotes Taylor, and makes a show of producing 
some proof, which, however, is only a confused misinterpretation 
of the document which Taylor and Dugdale happen to mention in 
the next sentence. The result of this has been seen; in 1910 one 
of the strongest arguments against Mr. Leach is this of 
presumptuously differing from Dugdale, Fuller, and Tanner, not 
one of whom had, on this particular point, produced a single shred 
of evidence which was not based upon some misinterpretation or 
misquotation. Indeed, Fuller is even cited as an authority upon 
minute details, on the plea that, “‘he must have known, from 
*“ persons who had lived in touch with the monastic system of 
““education, a good deal about the curriculum.’’ Yet Fuller, as a 
. moment’s study of the dates will show, had precisely the same 
opportunities of picking up first-hand evidence on this point as I 
have enjoyed concerning the taking of the Bastille in 1789. It is 
even more grotesque when the sentimental antiquary Aubrey’s 
assertions are put forward (I again quote textually) as those of 
“almost an eye-witness.’’ Aubrey saw the dissolution with the 
same eyes (so far as dates are concerned) with which many here 
present see the Battle of Bunker’s Hill. Even more curious, 
perhaps, is the legend of Abbot Whiting’s educational activities at 
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Glastonbury, as told in modern books which pass for standard 
authorities. To the present day (apart from Mr. Leach’s too brief 
contributions to this subject), the reasoning runs in effect thus: 
‘‘ We all know that poor children were taught by the nuns; that 
‘‘has been taken for granted for centuries, and needs no proof. 
“‘The poor, then, were certainly taught; and, if we can cite a few 
“cases of well-born girls in addition, we have thus proved a com- 
““ plete system of female education for all classes in the Middle 
Sees. 2 

Yet, in fact, the whole question of the nunnery-school seems to 
have been at bottom a financial question; a privilege from which 
the poor were almost necessarily excluded. Teaching was one of 
the few-ways in which ill-endowed convents could make a little 
money ; and it is extremely important to note that the first mention 
of school-girls in episcopal registers is by way of restriction or 
absolute prohibition. Nuns were forbidden to teach, as they were 
forbidden to make money in other irregular ways: by taking in 
boarders en pension, by admitting fresh sisters in consideration of a 
small lump sum of ready money, by doing private needlework for 
sale, or by begging about for their livelihood. In each case the 
thing was contrary to all strict ideals; the transaction might be 
commercially sound, but it was spiritually unsound; it dragged 
back the votaries into contact with the world from which they had 
fled ; and therefore both the author of Ancren Riwle, and AElred of 
Rievaux, who wrote immediately for anchoresses, but argued on 
principles equally applicable to nuns, as explicitly forbade the 
teaching of children as St. Cesarius of Arles had forbidden it. To 
the nun even more than to the monk spoke those words of St. 
Jerome which were echoed from mouth to mouth down the Middle 
Ages: Monachus non docentis sed plangentis habet officium. 
Boniface VIII.’s Bull Periculoso enforced the Benedictine rule of 
claustration upon the female, with a literal severity which had never 
been applied to the male. The attempt to carry out this strict 
claustration did, in fact, constantly fail, but it was seriously and 
repeatedly made, and is sufficient to explain why the nunnery- 
school appears in visitatorial records, first, as a thing to be for- | 
bidden, and only later as a thing which has fought its way through, 
and must therefore be tolerated under certain restrictions. 

And, whatever we may think in general of the struggle between 
nuns and legislators, in this matter of schools our sympathy must 
be wholly with the ladies. Side by side with the Benedictine theory 
of claustration stood another Benedictine theory—that of the 
financial independence of the convent. Yet already in the thir- 
teenth century, as episcopal visitations show very clearly, a large 
proportion of the nunneries had fallen into, or were verging upon, 
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insolvency. The struggles of medizval visitors to keep down the 
number of nuns, and to keep up the number of monks, form a very 
striking and instructive contrast. In earlier days, nobles gave 
lands when they gave their daughters; but, from the end of the 
twelfth century at least, great people were everywhere making a 
mere convenience of the nunneries, not only as refuges for their 
superfluous daughters, but as lodging-houses for their wives. The 
rougher sort took convent hospitality by force, the gentler majority 
paid for it; but even the paying guest was anathema to the monastic 
disciplinarian. We find the attempt to keep outsiders away from 
the convents as early as the sixth century, in the Rule of Cesarius 
of Arles. Statutes and visitors forbade the practice from century 
to century ; statutes and visitors went on forbidding ; some lodgers 
got special leave from the Bishops, but many more came without 
leave. Between such lodgers and school-girls the disciplinarians. 
often make no distinction whatever; the injunction is that all 
secular persons are to be excluded. But often, again, the 
phraseology is more explicit, and expressly forbids scholars. 

The earliest visitations I know of are those of Odo Rigaldi, ‘‘ the 
““model of good life,’’ the ex-professor of Paris, the friend of 
St. Louis and Bonaventura, and one of the three mainstays of the 
great reforming council of Lyons in 1274. His diary of visitations 
extends from 1248 to 1269, and contains eighteen notices of school- 
girls or schoolboys, always in nunneries. It is improbable that 
there were many cases unnoticed; for his later habit is to take notes: 
of the whole population of a convent—nuns, lay-sisters, and 
servants. Every one of these eighteen notices runs in terms of 
absolute prohibition, with one exception, which is probably due to- 
a mere clerical oversight. A good example is that of Villarceaux in 
1268. ‘‘ There are nineteen nuns, four lay-sisters, and four common 
‘* maid-servants. We prescribed, as we had done in other cases, 
‘‘that the nuns should utterly put away all secular ladies or girls. 
‘*(domicellas seu puellulas seculares), if any were in the house; 
‘‘and that they should suffer neither one nor more of such girls to 
‘* dwell there, except such as were to become nuns.”’ 

Moreover, a closer study of these prohibitions reveals two very 
important facts :— 

First, time does not soften, but only hardens the Archbishop’s 
determination in this matter. \ 

Secondly, the prohibitions are in inverse proportion to the 
temporal prosperity of the convent. The Abbaye aux Dames at 
Caen was one of the great nunneries of Christendom, with sixty- 
five Religious and a very handsome income. Here is no trace of 
schoolgirls; nothing worse than pet dogs and pet squirrels, which 
Odo, like other visitors, expelled. On the other hand, Villarceaux,. 
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Bondeville, and Bival have startlingly bad moral records and are in 
continual pecuniary embarrassments; and at these three convents 
the Archbishop eleven times inhibited the presence of schoolgirls. 
But this was not for the girls’ sake; if only they would come to stay, 
he was willing to admit fresh nuns wherever there was room. 
Villarceaux was, perhaps, the worst of the whole batch; yet here, 
in 1257, while ejecting the children (pueros masculos et feminas), he 
expressly excepts one girl who is intending to take the veil. His 
objection is to school-children as such; and indeed he had here 
no choice. The Provincial Council of Rouen, in 1231, had 
complained in its fourth statute of the indiscipline of Benedictine 
nunneries, adding: ‘‘ Let the boys and girls, who are wont to be 
‘‘brought up and taught therein, be altogether cast out.’’ This 
disciplinary objection to school-children appears equally plainly in 
the English episcopal visitations. A good many of these are 
summarised in different volumes of the Victoria County Histories— 
often badly summarised, but generally well enough on this 
particular point. The English visitors object sometimes to grown- 
up boarders, sometimes (without specification) to secular folk in 
general, and sometimes explicitly to boys and girls. At Elstow, for 
instance, in 1359, Bishop Gynwell ordered the removal of all but 
boys under six and girls under ten, and gave the stock reason of 
the medizval disciplinarian, ‘‘ because, by the living together of 
““secularswomen and nuns, the contemplation of religion is with- 
““drawn, and scandal is engendered.’’ I have no time fully to 
trace these English visitation notices, which are numerous; but 
they seem to show clearly two other currents of thought besides 
that which I have already noted. First, apart from their obvious 
interference with convent routine, these pupils endangered one of 
the Three Substantial Vows of the Religious, the rule of absolute 
personal poverty. Therefore visitors sometimes insist that, if 
boys or girls are allowed at all, the profits must go to the com- 
munity (or, less logically, that no individual nun should keep more 
than two or three pupils) ; just as Odo Rigaldi was obliged to insist 
that, if hens were kept, the eggs should be fairly distributed. 
Secondly, visitors are sometimes ready to allow a compromise with 
the outsider where the pecuniary consideration is sufficient. At 
Nun-Appleton, for instance, in 1489, the Bishop forbids all seculars 
“but if they be young children or else old persons by which avail, 
“by likelihood, may grow to your place.’’ In fact, during the 
later fifteenth and earlier sixteenth century, English visitors show 
as clear a tendency towards relaxation as German visitors, with 
the Council of Bale behind them, show towards a fight for the 
original strictness. Johann Busch, only a few years before this 
Nun-Appleton case, was reforming two convents in Saxony. In 
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one, he tells us, the nuns had muddled away nearly all their endow- 
ments, and lived ‘‘ on their own incomes and on what they could 
*“ make by teaching secular girls.’’ In the other, he thus describes 
his reforming measures. ‘‘ First of all we ejected . . . the 
““secular schoolgirls . . . from the convent, lest they should 
““hinder the claustral discipline and devotion of the nuns.’’ A 
German Benedictine Provincial Chapter of 1456 had already com- 
manded the exclusion of all secular girls from all houses, because 
““ they are a burden upon the convents and ruin the discipline.’’ It 
is remarkable that Janssen seems to know nothing of this, as of 
similar monastic matters mentioned in authors from whom he 
quotes. He does not venture even to hint, I believe, at anything 
like systematic boys’ schooling in the monasteries—I except, of 
course, the not strictly monastic Brethren of Common Life. Of the 
nuns he says in a single footnote, ‘‘ In their books of accounts we 
“find hundreds of names of young girls, who were educated by 
““nuns.’’ He gives only two references to periodicals which, 
unfortunately, are not in the British Museum ; and nobody who has 
not gone into this matter can realise how much is constantly built 
upon a few stray notices by a man whose mind is already made up. 
The story of the cellaress’s accounts at Carrow Abbey is almost as 
curious a chapter in legendary historiography as the already men- 
tioned story of poor girls flocking to the nunnery schools. Mr. 
Walter Rye, in his Carrow Abbey, has at last printed Norris’s 
excerpts from the nuns’ accounts; and you will find that, among all 
the 280 persons who are recorded to have boarded with the nuns of 
Carrow during forty-six years (an average of six a year), not one 
can be clearly shown to be a schoolgirl. Twenty-nine, on the con- 
trary, were certainly grown-up men and women, including the very 
Lady Margery Wetherby upon whom Tanner supports his 
sweeping statement as to schoolgirls, and from whom, again, a 
modern writer succeeds in deducing all kinds of conclusions about 
the length of the medizval school-term, the comparative cost of 
school fees and boarding fees, the amount of schooling given toa 
maidservant, and so on! English nunnery accounts, while they 
show that girls were sometimes kept, show also how few there were. 
Sometimes none are mentioned at all. | Miss Power, who has 
glanced through all, and transcribed a great many, of the twenty- 
one rolls from St. Michael’s Stamford, covering twenty-one 
different years from Edward I.’s reign to Henry VI.’s, has found 
no trace of schoolgirls. At Grace-Dicu, again, the notices are very 
rare. Nuns were reported in few convents at the Dissolution; in 
the Valor Ecclesiasticus not a single nunnery pleaded its pupils 
among the charities which would entitle it to obtain relief from 
taxation. That shows that nobody, during all those centuries, had 
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left to the nunneries any definite endowment for education ; a fact 
which of itself would cast grievous doubt upon the “‘ poor children ”’ 
theory. Again, not a single anti-Lollard apologist, I believe, 
whether Woodford or Walden or Pecock or Sir Thomas More, ever 
ventured to plead that monks or nuns were in any way justifying 
their existence by systematic. educational work. Moreover, in 
other places where we could hardly miss some mention of the 
monastic school system, if any such had existed, it is conspicuously 
absent. There is no hint of it in Pierre Dubois’s De Recuperatione 
terre Sancte. Humbert de Romans, again, in his De Eruditione 
Predicatorum, gives hints for sermons to every possible class of 
inmate of a Religious house. We come at last to a chapter headed 
Ad Puellas que nutriuntur cum Mulieribus Religiosis. It deals 
exclusively with the veland@, with girls waiting to take the veil, 
and gives no hint of secular scholars. Romances, again, seldom 
deal with the subject; in Fraulein Helene Jacobius’s recent 
exhaustive essay she has not half-a-dozen specific instances to 
quote out of three centuries; and Chaucer’s well-known reference 
to the Miller’s wife does not carry us far. Further, in that mass of 
1,200 family documents which we call the Paston Letters, there are 
a good many references to education, and a good many references 
to monasteries, but not one hint, I believe, of monastic education. 
Nor is the general evidence on this point exclusively negative. 
Edmund Dudley, in his Tree of the Commonwealth, makes state- 
ments which agree in general purport not only with the preamble 
to Henry VIII.’s Act for founding new Bishoprics out of sup- 
pressed monasteries, but also with the words of a strong anti- 
Lollard writer. I refer to the Oxford Chancellor Thomas Gascoigne, 
‘ who, writing in 1450, complained with strong and frequent 
emphasis that the monasteries, by their appropriations of parish 
endowments, had done irremediable harm to education. More- 
over, when he, or Netter of Walden, or Abbot Tritheim, describe 
the varied occupations of conscientious and_ hard-working 
Religious, they say nothing of school-teaching ; and Busch, in his 
triumphant enumeration of the activities of his reformed monasteries 
—activities which even included the erection of sawmills—preserves’ 
the same significant silence. In the face of these facts, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the few nunnery-schools which we 
know to have existed at the Suppression formed probably quite a 
considerable proportion of those which actually existed. A very 
small substratum of fact would suffice to justify Aske’s plea, which 
is that of an honest but extreme partisan under trial for his life. He 
naturally caught at every straw; and, if there had been an average 
of one small nunnery-school per county, that would be quite enough 
to account for his assertion on the one hand, and Gascoigne’s 
apparent contradiction on the other. 
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I must deal far more briefly with the boys’ schools, for which 
there seems, on thé whole, less evidence than for the girls’, though 
the subject has been treated by scholars like Dachery, Mabillon, 
and Ziegelbauer. The evidence has been summed up by Dom 
Berliére in the Revue Bénédictine for November, 1889. This 
summary, however painstaking and valuable, is far from faultless. 
The author had evidently not verified all his references, even the 
most important. Coming to Italy, he excuses himself from 
advancing further proofs of monastic educational activities, because 
‘“* Giesebrecht a réuni des textes en faveur de l’existence d’écoles 
““accessibles a la jeunesse laique, et n’hésite pas A admettre que la 
““jeune noblesse italienne allait généralement étudier dans les 
““cloitres.’? This sentence is taken almost verbally from Montalem- 
bert, who himself cannot possibly have read the treatise to which 
he so confidently appeals. What Giesebrecht really says is the 
exact contrary; that the laity of Italy, though better educated than 
elsewhere in Europe, did not go to the monastic schools, nor did 
the best masters, as a rule, teach in such schools. Several of Dom 
Berliére’s other references entirely fail to bear out his assertions; 
and he believes in the monastic origin of Oxford and Cambridge, 
though he writes four years after Father Denifle had given the 
death-blow to that and similar legends. However, the residuum 
shows twenty certain and five doubtful cases where the schola 
externa is explicitly referred to, with about as many which imply 
the same by recording how some particular outsider owed his 
education to a monastery. The second list is naturally far from 
exhaustive: I could add further instances myself. But the first list 
represents pretty fully all the evidence that two and a half centuries 
of Benedictine study have succeeded in unearthing from the records 
of eight centuries of European monasticism; and, when we have 
made full allowance for records which must have perished, the 
facts seem very scanty; nor can we legitimately deduce more from 
them than three conclusions. First, at times or in places where the 
monks were in a frankly missionary position, they modified their 
ideal of seclusion to the extent of keeping schools, especially for 
young heathen nobles—just as they modified the Rule in other 
ways to suit missionary conditions—witness St. Gregory’s letters 
to Augustine of Canterbury. When whole populations were 
spiritually starving, even the shewbread from the altar must be 
given to the laity. Charles the Great’s famous capitulary of 789 
seems to mark the last flicker of this missionary age. Secondly, 
kings’ sons were sometimes sent to be looked after in great abbeys, 
and nobles’ sons even in lesser abbeys; but we cannot build very 
much upon this. It was a tradition of chivalry to send the boy to 
some other Court; and a great abbot’s house was a Court; more- 
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over, kings and queens and nobles made a convenience of abbeys 
everywhere; some royal princes were born in them. Thirdly, and 
lastly, a certain number of clergy, especially of the higher clergy, 
had enjoyed a conventual education. And this is by far the most 
important factor—at any rate, for the centuries immediately 
preceding the rise of Bologna and Paris. An era of monastic 
theological schools did precede the university era. But even these 
schools (always making allowance for the gaps in our information) 
must have been relatively few, and apparently contained, as a rule, 
a small number of scholars. A limited class of serious theological 
students from outside would not interfere much with monastic 
discipline; and the generous ardour, which so frequently drove 
monks to break through formal trammels and work directly upon 
the outside world, would find its proper scope here. But all this is 
very far from the current theory (of which Montalembert is a typical 
exponent) that monastic schools worked regularly and widely upon 
the mass of the population. Even if we admit all Dom Berliére’s 
instances, including the doubtful cases, there is still no specific 
evidence for the poor laity, except in the case of St. William of 
Dijon: indeed, nearly all the evidence implicitly excludes them 
except under missionary conditions. 

So much for the positive evidence as to boys; on the other hand, 
the negative evidence is very strong. Charles the Great in 789 
attempted to set up a system of monastic schools for outsiders, but 
only for clerical outsiders; we cannot read more than this into the 
capitulary ; and Louis the Pious reversed this policy in 817, for- 
bidding all schools in monasteries except for oblates—i.e., for 
boy-monks. Thenceforward, throughout the vast Frankish 
dominions at least, good monks would obey the law against 
teaching for conscience’ sake, while indifferent monks had no 
temptation to break it for the sake of a small fee which, however 
welcome to bankrupt nunneries, offered little attraction to the men. 
St. Peter Damian congratulated Abbot Desiderius and the monks 
of Monte Cassino on the perfect discipline of their monastery, in 
these words: ‘‘ Among other flowers of virtue which I espied in 
** that rich fold which the Lord hath blessed, was this, that I found 
“* there no school for boys, who oftentimes weaken strict holiness ”’ 
—sepe rigorem sanctitatis enervant. Other great monastic 
reformers took the same view. St. Ceesarius of Arles and St. 
Benedict of Aniane had long ago forbidden schoolboys and school- 
girls in their Rules. Cluniacs, Carthusians, Cistercians, Gilber- 
ttines, the Canons Regular of St. Jacques de Montfort, and (I 
believe) the Praeemonstratensians, all declare against boys; and it 
has probably never been asserted that the Friars held schole 
‘externe for children. In fact, both Mabillon and Ziegelbauer 
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explicitly note that the monastic school, such as it may have been, 
practically dies out with the rise of the Universities. Again, even 
Denifle’s industry could discover only two schole externe in 
Europe at the end of the twelfth century, and he emphatically 
repudiated the monastic origin of University schools. The reforms 
in monastic education decreed by Clement V. give no hint of 
schole externe ; and those of Benedict XII. definitely forbid them. 
And, if we turn from theory to practice, visitation records show 
that, so far from struggling to teach more than the law allowed, 
the monks constantly neglected to do even so much as it explicitly 
commanded; for we find many houses in which even the young 
monks had no grammar-master ; while the lists of great monasteries 
which neglected to send their small statutory contingent of 
students to the universities are very startling. 

Lastly, I come to the evidence of the Valor Ecclesiasticus, taken 
on the eve of the Suppression. Professor Savine’s excellent study 
breaks down here, simply because he is misled by the current 
tradition. A man cannot do all the work for himself on every 
point of a very wide field; and Professor Savine is not to be blamed 
if he relied too much on what seemed to have been done—and had 
really been left undone—by four centuries of English scholarship. 
Mr. Leach, in the Journal of Education for October, 1910, has dealt 
with this evidence. Here and there boys of good family were wards 
of the Abbot: as at Lilleshall, where the commissioners note the 
presence of four boys, and put down their tutor among the servants. 
Sometimes, again, a choir-school is mentioned; a few boys, seldom 
so many as ten, who were trained to sing in the Lady Chapel. Once 
or twice (as at Winchcombe and Sherborne) the Abbot paid for 
three or four boys at the local grammar-school—not, it must be 
noted, of his own charity, but simply as trustee of moneys which 
had been left to the monastery for that purpose. One or two cases 
can be named where an Abbot, like any other wealthy man, had 
even founded a grammar-school himself; but we must contrast 
these with other cases, as at Reading, where the monastery had got 
the credit of founding a school, but had really been a stepmother 
to it, after the fashion later followed by Edward VI. And, lastly, 
we can point definitely to something like a dozen almonry-schools. 
‘These were small schools (twelve and thirteen seem favourite 
numbers), kept in the almonry at the abbey gate, and certainly 
open to, if not reserved for, the poor in the modern sense. Here, 
again, the monks had not always supplied the money; the Durham 
almonry-school, which had as many as thirty boys, had been 
endowed by laymen. But this subject has been admirably treated 
by Mr. Leach in his articles on the Westminster and Durham 
almonry-schools in the Journal of Education for January and 
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October, 1905. These boys sometimes did menial.-work for the 
monks; and, making liberal allowance for other almonry-schools 
of which all record may have perished, we must still say that they 
taxed but a small fraction of monastic endowments, and only helped 
a corresponding fraction of the outside world. It was the Council 
of Trent which brought something like an educational system into 
Continental society ; and in England the real improvement seems 
to have begun about the same time. 

Since the days of Odo Rigaldi and Boniface VIII., God has 
fulfilled Himself in many ways. The canonical prohibitions against 
monastic dowries were practically abandoned; and this contributed 
much to put nunnery finances upon a sound footing. The growing 
orderliness of society rendered it less and less necessary to maintain 
that great gulf which had once been fixed (in theory at least) between 
the cloister and the world. New Orders, which arose at the Counter- 
Reformation, took up teaching as a regular part of their work; this 
necessarily reacted upon the older Orders; and men who wrote in 
the seventeenth century, seeing something like a system of monastic 
education around them, imported the ideas of their own time into 
medizval history. It was a generous error on the part of men like 
Fuller, but it was also, and even mainly, a careless error. Fuller’s 
younger contemporary Van Espen, the great Belgian canonist, 
shows a clear appreciation of the change which the Counter- 
Reformation had brought into monastic schools; but Van Espen 
had studied deeply in medizval sources; he admits facts which 
he had seen, while Fuller jumps to hypothetical conclusions. 
Generosity in history is a great virtue; everywhere we get nearer 
to the truth by erring, if we must err, on the generous side. But 
the same is true of politics. In politics we all recognise the 
individual’s temptation to be generous with the public money; are 
we not equally tempted sometimes to show our own generosity at 
the expense of public facts? No reasonable and educated person 
will attempt to deny the vast services rendered to civilisation by 
many centuries of monasticism. On the other hand, no good monk 
of the past would have wished to claim credit for things which 
formed no part, as a rule, of his proper vocation. St. Bernard him- 
self took this view; for his own youngest brother was taught not 
by monks but at an ordinary school until the time came for him 
to present himself as a novice at Clairvaux; and it was from St. 
Bernard that I first learned, thirty years ago, that sentence of St. 
Jerome’s which we must not exaggerate, but which we have no 
right to forget: Monachus non docentis sed plangentis habet 
officium. 

G. G. CouLton. 
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HERE can be no question that the character of the Budget 
disclosed by Mr. Lloyd George on April 22nd was regarded 
generally asa surprise. Those who were in the House of Commons 
on that afternoon witnessed a remarkable scene which was little 
short of being singular. By means well known the public mind 
had been prepared to expect that a large and increasing expenditure 
would necessitate the imposition of further taxation, and all, 
members and spectators, were in a state of painful expectation, the 
House thronged, and very many present to get an early intimation 
of taxes which would affect the course of business. The suppressed 
interest was tense, the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the table 
speaking deliberately for about an hour and more, and then came 
the point at which he proceeded to estimate the yield of present 
taxes in relation to the huge total expenditure. Very quietly he 
announced that the result of his survey, aided by a million to be 
taken from the balances in hand, would be to leave him with a small 
balance on the right side. Suddenly, like a shot from a barrel, a 
sharp volume of cheers was heard, and the sound was kept up 
for some moments. In dramatic surprise the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had succeeded unquestionably. The House, and the 
country, had not anticipated the position assumed by the 
Chancellor, and then and since many are wondering to find them- 
selves absolved from contributing on a larger scale to current 
expenditure. Some rather desultory criticism has been offered, 
both in the House of Commons and in the press, on the official 
estimate of the financial position; but it will be admitted widely 
that the matter is of so great importance that such a paper as this 
may be devoted to elucidating some of the factors of that position 
and estimate, and to pointing out the pregnant significance of the 
whole. 

This anxiety respecting the disclosure of the Budget was based 
upon the known rapid rise in expenditure. That had been 
continuous and substantial year by year for several years, so that 
from £152°2 millions in 1908-9, we find it reached £171'9 in 
IQIO-11, £1785 in 1911-12, and £1886 millions in 1912-13. In 
five years, therefore, actual expenditure had increased by £36°4 
millions. Still more, the estimates for 1913-14, the current year, 
were now placed at £195'6 millions, or £7 millions above the 
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Exchequer issues for 1912-13. That was a very formidable 
position, unquestionably, and a great responsibility for any 
Government and Chancellor of the Exchequer; but it was, and is, 
modified most significantly by the fact that for the same past five 
years the expenditure incurred ultimately has been much below 
that provided for by the estimates, though not below that 
anticipated at Budget time in every case. Still an increased 
expenditure of £7 millions on top of £1886 millions was 
undoubtedly a seven-barred gate which required some clearing. 
The prospect was slightly worse, for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that he would lose £500,000 on miscellaneous 
revenue in 1913-14, so that he was faced with a demand for £7% 
millions more revenue. 

The comparison of present expenditure with that of 1861 which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave at this point on April 22nd is 
very ingenious, and certainly very striking. It was directed to 
kill two birds. It suggests that expenditure should be judged 
principally by the objects for which it is incurred, and the analysis 
disclosed only £9 millions of an increase, beyond the expenditure 
incurred on armaments on one hand, and certain new and most 
remunerative services on the other. From 1861 to 1913, expendi- 
ture had increased from £70 millions to £195 millions. But of 
that increase of £125 millions, the increase in armaments alone 
accounts for £46 millions. Then the remaining increase is 
accounted for by £21 millions for the Post Office, £18 millions 
for the education grants, and £11 millions for grants to local 
taxation, and then, during the last four years, £20 millions for 
pensions, labour exchanges, and health and unemployment 
insurance. These services, typical of modern policy, absorb 
4116 millions a year, and leave but the £9 millions to 
account for the total of £195 millions. Such an analysis is 
striking, let me repeat, but Mr. Lloyd George has understated 
the amount appropriated to one of these new services, at any 
rate; for the amount devoted to grants to local taxation—a 
wholly new service since 1861—reaches a considerably higher 
total than £11 millions. The estimates and payments for 
1912 reveal over £134 millions. To follow up this interesting 
comparison and to point to its significance, the effect upon 
local taxation, for instance, of the grants to local bodies, and 
the payment of old-age pensions and the provision for health 
insurance, would carry me far beyond the limits of this paper; but 
they should not be allowed to disappear. Nothing more 
significant, nothing more important can. be found in the whole 
range of the development of our public finances. Meantime, the 
comparison must be allowed to be very effectual in more ways than 
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one, and could Parliament call a halt upon its legislative career to 
devote time to a real consideration of financial matters, it would 
afford a guide to study which might lead to fruitful results. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s estimates for 1913-14 were the heart of his 
Budget, no doubt, and, having surveyed the position which faced 
him, we may now examine the treatment accorded to this difficult 
task. The problem was how to make the revenue, the sources of 
present revenue, yield the money demanded by the estimates. 
The Exchequer receipts of 1908-9, before the great battle of 1909-10, 
Lords v. Commons, were £151'5 millions (though they had been 
more), the receipts for 1912-13, when the effects of that battle had 
ceased to trouble the Treasury, were no less than £188°8 millions, 
or an increase of £37°3 millions in four years—without question 
an increase which would have astonished masters of finance in 
bygone years. But Mr. Lloyd George was faced with a demand 
for £74 millions more! How does he estimate that present taxa- 
tion (with other resources) will suffice to meet such a demand ? 

The temptation to crow over one’s own eggs is irresistible, and 
in this case to indulge in a few lusty shouts must be allowed as 
quite pardonable. When the Budget of 1909-10 was before the 
country an estimate was issued of the yield of the proposed taxation 
as calculated to bring in £17°7 millions ultimately ; but that did not 
include any estimate of increase from spirit duty, from licence 
duties, or from land values. Now Mr. Lloyd George calculates 
that these new taxes of 1909-10 yielded £24'5 millions in 1911-12, 
and £25°6 millions in 1912-13—with the suggestion that their 
fruitfulness has not yet exhausted their power. This Budget is, 
of course, founded on that belief; but it should be recognised that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was careful to point out that he 
depended for the equilibrium of his Budget, not on the further yield 
of those taxes only, but on expanding revenue of the Post Office 
also, which yields an increasing free revenue to the Treasury. 
The calculation upon which Mr. Lloyd George proceeded to balance 
his Budget may be summarised as follows :— 


The Revenue for 1912-13 was at ... 4188,802,000 
Estimated increase, Customs and Excise ... 2,565,000 
mf Af Direct Taxes ... < 2,682,000 

33 SA Postal Services ste 776,000 
194,825,000 

Drawn from Balances ae 1,000,000 

195,825,000 

Estimated Expenditure ... 195,640,000 


Balance ... ae £185,000 
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The chief interest centres in the calculation of increased revenue, 
which was arrived at as follows. From Customs and Excise it is 
anticipated that Spirits will give an increase of £670,000; Beer, 
£253,000; Tea, £298,000; Sugar, £321,000; Tobacco, £900,000 ; 
but Liquor Licenses a loss of £108,000. From the Direct Taxes 
it is estimated that Death Duties should yield an increase of 
41,502,000; Income (including Super) Tax, £1,144,000; and 
Land Values, £295,000; while Stamps are estimated to show a 
loss of £259,000. On Non-Tax Revenue, the Post Office, 
Telegraphs and Telephones are estimated to give an increase of 
41,450,000; but the Suez Canal shares, miscellaneous, and other 
sources, a loss of £674,000. It should be recognised that in the 
increases from Customs and Excise, these detailed figures account 
only for increases from the main sources, leaving some £231,000 
unaccounted for, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer anticipated 
a drop, on the other hand, from Patent Medicines. The whole 
matter of this Budget rests upon the question whether 45,247,000 
may be expected from the tax revenue: for no one seems to 
challenge the probability of the £776,000 being got from the 
Postal Services. Again the question may be put by asking if the 
estimates are justified by the prospects of trade; for Mr. Lloyd 
George prefaced the production of these details of his estimates 
by saying: “I feel justified . . . in forecasting my revenue 
“‘ this year on the assumption that we have entered upon the most 
“* glowing year that British trade has yet seen.’” We reach bottom 
here. It is remarkable, in face of such a momentous assumption, 
that no one has dared to doubt seriously that the circumstances 
of the day warrant us in expecting that 1913 will be a year of 
bounding trade. That, let it be observed, though our total oversea 
trade reached £1,237 millions in 1911, and £1,344 millions in 
1912! But apparently, though our trade reached such a volume, 
and the war in the East of Europe is smoking yet, there is a general . 
acquiescence that we may expect a much more prosperous year in 
1913. The first four months of 1913 have yielded a trade worth 
430 millions more than that of 1912. 

But, on the other hand, some have demurred to the detail of 
revenue as estimated by Mr. Lloyd George. One critic scorns the 
supposition that £298,000 can be got from Tea, so that it may be 
of interest to many to have some particulars of the data set before 
them. In the case of Tea during 1911-12, £6,1509,070 was received 
as revenue from 296,054,111 lbs. retained for consumption. The 
consumption per head has been growing steadily for years; for 
from 5'85 lbs. in 1907-9 it rose to 6'10lbs. in 1900-2, to 6°03 in 
1903-5, to 6°24 lbs. in 1906-8, to 6'41 lbs. per head for 1909-11. 
Now £298,000 represents about 14,304,000lbs. of tea, and 
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consequently about a fraction more than } Ib. of tea per head of the 
population. In 1912+13 there was a good deal of holding back at 
the opening of the year in anticipation of a remission of taxation. 
There is no sign of saturation with tea so as to arrest the growth of 
consumption; and as trade is believed to be destined to greater 
briskness still, it may be admitted that 68 or so per head of tea 
may be consumed easily. From Spirits it is hoped to receive 
4£670,000 more; and this hope is founded chiefly upon the 
depletion of stocks in hand, and vigorous trade in a growing 
population. Mr. Lloyd George mentioned the remarkable fact that 
since 1909 the consumption of spirits fell from 38 to 30 millions of 
proof gallons in 1912, but that the revenue from it rose from 
#214 to £22°7 millions. Consumption, however, as figures for 
IQII-12-13 reveal, now seems to have reached the lowest point, and 
the tendency is upward. The £670,000, in short, represents but a 
very modest increase. The increase of £250,000 anticipated from 
Beer is but a trifle added to the £134 millions received in 1912, 
and when it is remembered that last year there was a prolonged 
strike and a wet season, and that the consumption of beer is 
increasing again quite clearly, such an increase from beer is fully 
warranted. The receipts from Sugar have been increasing since 
the duty was reduced to 1s. 10d. per cwt. in 1908-9. That increase 
has been small, but steady. More significant has been the increase 
in consumption per head for many years; it was 72'9 lbs. in 1903, 
it became 79°61 in 1910, it was about 80°75 lbs. per head last year— 
a bad wet year for a sugar crop. The expected £321,000 
represents about 3% million cwts. of sugar and sugar in 
composition, and-on a consumption of 33 to 34 millions of cwts. 
in 1912 would be a very considerable increase. There are reasons 
for thinking that quite 38 millions of cwts. of sugar were consumed 
altogether in 1911 and 1912, and as trade is to be brisk, according 
to the assumption, there does not seem to be a reason why this 
estimate should be rejected. It is certain that the capacity of this 
country to consume sugar has not been satiated, as will be proved 
possibly this year, but certainly when this small duty of Is. 1od. 
per cwt. on sugar shall be abolished. The increase on Tobacco is 
down for £900,000 more, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made that up of £550,000 held back last year, and £350,000 
for increased consumption. That seems a safe expectation in view 
of the statistics. Though the duty was raised in 1909 from 3s. to 
3s. 8d. per lb., it is found that consumption has grown Steadily, 
and quantities exported have grown at the same time. Revenue, 
which was £138 in 1909, became £156 in i910, and £173 
millions in 1912. There can be no question that the extra £350,000 
will be got as well as the withheld £550,000 under this head. 
Mr. Lloyd George anticipates a loss of £108,000 from Liquor 
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Licenses, because the number fell in the previous year, and the 
arrears then due also cannot be counted upon again; but since 
then the number of licenses for selling liquor has shown an 
upward tendency, and here, therefore, the Treasury shows the 
caution expected from its officers. 

From the direct taxes increases are expected; and chief of these 
from the Death Duties amounting to £1,502,000 more than in 
1912-13. For the past two years the yield has been reduced by the 
arrears of collection owing to delays in valuation. Considerable 
revenue from the rearrangements of 1909 has been secured 
already, amounting last year to 7 per cent.; but now that the 
valuation is approaching completion it is believed that the yield 
will be much larger. In 1908-9 the yield was £18,310,000, and in 
1912-13 £25,248,000, but it has been higher, in 1tgog-11. The 
facts of the case, the growing trade and wealth of the country 
justify a revenue considerably higher, viz., £26,750,000, at which 
it is put now. The Income Tax (including the Super-Tax) is 
depended upon for £1,144,000 beyond the £ 44,806,000 of 1912-13 ; 
and it is significant that it never fails. Though it is thought the 
Super-Tax will yield less by £350,000, it is anticipated that Income 
Tax will yield very much more, particularly because the present 
year will reap the advantage of last year’s great trade in the 
triennial average on which assessments are based. The figures of 
the yield are remarkable. They were £3377 millions in 1908-9; 
441°3 in 1911-12; £44'8 in 1912-13; and now £45'9 are expected. 
The expansive character of the tax, the return to a steady collection, 
and the strong position of trade seem to justify the expectation now 
formed. ‘There can be no question that the income of the country 
has been bounding up recently; and this great estimate will be 
justified in the realisation. As for the £295,000 now expected 
from the Land Value Duties, it is an addition to last year’s yield, 
based upon the fact that the valuation of 1909 is so advanced that 
some revenue may be recovered by means of the undeveloped land 
duty. The Stamp Duty revenue is put at a loss of £259,000. 
Stamps now charged by the Inland Revenue yielded £7'4 in 
1908-9; £9'4 in 1911-12; and £10'05 millions in 1912-13. Seeing 
how healthy trade is, and how responsive to that the stamps always 
are, it must be said that to expect a loss of £259,000 is a very 
cautious estimate. 

As regards the increase of £825,000 from the Post Office, the 
450,000 from Telegraphs, and £575,000 from Telephones, they 
are in a different category from increases on taxation; they are an 
estimate of the expansion of business based on a long experience in 
part, and in part on the growing yield of the telephone system. 
Barring accidents, as one critic has phrased it, they ought to be 
realised easily while trade is humming. If so, the official estimates 
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are shown to be founded on a careful and laborious calculation of 
the forces at work. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer by the form of his financial 
statement, and by the tone of his voice, seemed to admit that he was 
submitting a sanguine estimate. But on reflection, however rosy 
it appears, the facts seem to warrant every estimate, the sugar yield 
being the most questionable. Treasury officials are wont to 
estimate cautiously ; they will probably be found to have done so 
now, and they have every inducement to do so. They have left the 
House Duty, for instance, at £2 millions; but a growing 
population, using better houses, should make this duty yield still 
more. In short, on consideration, estimates which appear sanguine 
give signs of cautiousness when examined in detail; and one rises 
from the proof with a cheerful heart. 

This paper does not touch some of the larger questions suggested 
by these huge figures of our national finances; but two points 
may be referred to in closing. The close examination of these 
“sanguine ’’ estimates results in bringing the conviction that they 
are warranted, and they are admittedly dependent upon the continued 
expansion of our commerce, the source of so much of our wealth and 
revenue. Such magnificent results as we have witnessed recently will 
not make a prosperous land to hunger for ‘‘ Tariff Reform.” 

When revenue for a still more expensive future—to the national 
treasury—is contemplated: Navy unsatisfied, local bodies 
clamant, education demanding further sacrifices, the question 
whether present taxation will suffice cannot be answered affirma- 
tively with confidence. On the other hand, that a much larger 
revenue can be raised from the present wealth of the country may 
be answered thus confidently and boldly; the £200 millions of 
to-morrow can be secured more easily, by a smaller sacrifice, than 
when Mr. Gladstone raised £70 millions in 1861. Our Debt is 
disappearing faster than anybody has witnessed before, even 
though £1 million is taken out of Balances this year because of 
Naval underspending ; and our Income is growing still, one penny, 
which represented £875,000 in 1861, yielding £3 millions now. 
When a larger revenue still is required, and even without that 
stimulant, this dynamic value of the Income Tax will lead to its 
direct graduation, and the supersession of the rough series of 
abatements. Much reform is necessary, but it should be a comfort 
to everybody that the source of public revenue is in good health. 

There is just room for the endorsement of a whisper, which is 
getting louder, to the effect that public expenditure should be 
subject to a stricter scrutiny. Were that done taxes would be paid 


more cheerfully. 
W. M. J. WILtiaMs. 


METAPHYSICS, MYSTICISM, MYTH, AND 
MIRACLE. 


J] T is not as a trick in alliteration, for which the writer has no 
| liking, that these four terms have been brought together; but 
because in recent discussions the terms have been used in such a 
way as to show that theological thinkers are far from a common 
understanding as to the place in Christian theology of these 
subjects. ‘‘ To criticise categories’? may seem in itself a barren 
labour; but much misunderstanding would be avoided, and much 
dispute prevented, if writers on theology would have patience for 
more thorough work of this kind. As the discussion proceeds, it 
is to be hoped it will become evident that there is not merely the 
accidental association of the terms through the same initial letter, 
but that the subjects themselves are so organically related that it 
will be possible to pursue one continuous argument throughout, 
and to present as a result one consistent view-point in theology as 
interpreting Christian faith. 


I. 


(1) The term Metaphysic has an accidental origin. The writers 
and commentators placed Aristotle’s treatise on First Principles, 
his discussion of ‘‘ being as being ’’ (73 8v 4 év) after his treatise the 
Physica, and called it ra werd 7a pvorxd. Soon the term changed 
its meaning, however, and came to be used for a method of 
regarding reality “‘ beyond’ the physical. The modern counter- 
part to this distinction is that which we make between science and 
philosophy. It used to be assumed that science was concerned 
with nature, and philosophy with mind; but this is an inaccurate 
separation of their respective functions. For on the one hand a 
group of sciences dealing with mind (psychology, logic, ethics, 
zesthetics, sociology) has been wrested from the dominion of 
philosophy, and on the other it has been recognised that nature 
cannot be fully interpreted by science. If mind can be physically 
considered, nature can be regarded metaphysically. The 
dominating category of ancient philosophy as also of medizeval, 
was that of substance and attribute. It is this with which the 
Formal Logic is concerned, and all the disputes of Realism, 
Nominalism, or Conceptualism assume it. The problem of the 
relation of knowledge to reality is also involved in these discussions; 
but it is this conception that rules all thinking. It has been said 
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that the distinction between modern philosophy, which does not 
begin till after the medizeval period with Descartes, and ancient, is 
that the former is concerned with the subject of knowing and the 
latter with the object known. Such an antithesis is only partially 
true, as antitheses generally are, for subject and object cannot be 
so dissevered, as each must be seen in the light of the other; yet 
as relative the distinction is valid and valuable. 

(2) The object known is now more and more handed over to 
science, the dominating category of which is causality. It is true 
that Comte seeks to limit ‘‘ positive ’’’ science to the observation 
and classification of co-existences, similarities and sequences of 
phenomena, and regards the category of ‘‘cause’’ as itself a 
survival of the metaphysical stage of human thought. Yet science, 
unless when the man of science begins to philosophise, assumes 
causality. The principle of the indestructibility of matter, and of 
the persistence of force postulates such a real connection between 
phenomena. Although the principle of causality is probably 
derivable from, or at least emerges first into consciousness in man’s 
sense of putting forth power in willing and doing, yet in modern 
science causality is being more and more reduced to the quantitative 
equivalence of the antecedents and the consequents. Thus while 
change is counted, measured, weighed, it is not explained. Spencer 
tried to build up a system of philosophy with this one category. 
But it is being recognised now that even for the explanation of 
nature the principle of causality is inadequate. It is not necessary 
here to prove this judgment, as the argument has been presented 
most clearly and forcefully in recent numbers of the Hibbert 
Journal by Professor J. Arthur Thompson in answering the 
question, ‘‘ Is there a Science of Nature?’”’ Herea brief quotation 
will suffice. ‘‘ A consideration of everyday functions of organisms, 
‘* of their behaviour, of their development, and of their evolution, 
‘‘ leads us away from Kant’s view that there is one science of nature, 
‘*and leads us to follow Driesch and others in maintaining that 
‘“biology must be ranked beside physics as a fundamental and 
‘autonomous science. Another line of argument would, we 
‘* believe, lead us, even from the naturalist’s point of view, to 
‘* recognise the autonomy of psychology. We recognise three 
‘‘orders of facts; the physical order, where mechanism reigns 
‘* supreme; the animate order, where mechanism is transcended; 
‘‘and the psychical order, where mechanism is irrelevant ’’ (The 
Hibbert Journal, Vol. X., pp. 323-4).. Thus even within science 
itself the ‘‘ metaphysical ’’ standpoint is imperative. Dr. Ward in 
his Naturalism and Agnosticism has shown that there is ‘‘a 
‘‘ teleological factor operative throughout biological evolution,”’ 
that mind has been directive of life. If this be so, even in dealing 
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with living body, we are led on to what may be called the 
metorganic view. If further in the Universe as a whole, throughout 
its Evolution, we are compelled to recognise teleology as well as 
causality, if mind is not only subjective in man, but objective in the 
world, if he is intelligent and is intelligible because there is one 
Intelligence, in, through, and above all, we must advance even 
from a metorganic to a metapsychic view; for subjective mind, as 
psychology investigates it, does not afford us the final and 
adequate category for thought. Thus science whether as physics, 
organics, or psychics leads us ever ‘‘ beyond” (yera) itself. The 
inadequacy of the psychological standpoint, however, demands 
some fuller consideration. 

(3) Modern philosophy turned from the object known to the 
.subject knowing; but very speedily, as in Locke and Hume, the 
subject knowing came to be treated only as an object known. The 
whole of the associational philosophy is bad psychology because 
it supposes itself to be something else. Hamilton’s Lectures on 
Metaphysics are mostly psychology vitiated by failing to 
distinguish the two standpoints. It may be frankly conceded that 
mind may be treated scientifically, that its varied activities may be 
regarded as phenomena, the co-existences, sequences, and 
similarities of which may be observed and classified; but here not 
only is the subjective standpoint abandoned for the objective, but 
mind itself as the subject of all these varied activities is ignored. 
Thoughts, feelings, and volitions are treated as entities apart from 
the self thinking, feeling, willing. All science is abstract, as to 
conquer it must divide; it must isolate for concentrated attention 
one aspect of concrete reality; but here the abstraction is most 
dangerous, as it is the subject which gives meaning and worth to 
all its activities. When psychology, having abstracted the 
activities of the subject, in investigating these ignores or denies the 
reality of that subject as apprehended in self-consciousness, it 
ceases to be science, and becomes nonsense. It is necessary then 
that the subject be considered as subject and not as object, that 
consciousness be kept at the level of self-consciousness. We need 
the metapsychic point of view. Philosophy deals with the subject 
as knowing in epistemology of which Kant’s Critique of the Pure 
Reason is the first classical exposition. Yet even in Kant the 
psychological and the epistemological are not sharply enough 
distinguished. If Kant unduly exercised a ‘‘ voluntary humility ”’ 
in refusing to assert in the Universe the same reason as he 
vindicated in man, Hegel identified the one with the other. This 
Logic traces the evolution of mind in man and God alike. This 
system—panlogism, as Pfleiderer fitly calls it—suffers from two 
defects. It is too intellectualist, it regards man mainly as the 
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subject knowing, and so knowledge as the main approach to reality, 
basing its ontology on, or rather identifying ontology with, 
epistemology. It is too objective in the sense that it too completely 
identifies the objective with the subjective reason. It offers to 
prove that the real is the rational. For God it may be: but for man 
it is certain that the ‘‘ contingent,’’ sin and evil, is too stubborn a 
fact to be got rid of by a phrase. MHegelians are rather fond of 
dubbing those who will not swallow whole all the Master’s formulz 
with the reproach of irrationalism. A Hegelian recently in the 
writer’s hearing included Ritschl, Eucken, and Bergson in this 
one comprehensive anathema. But it is not irrational to hold that 
man is not God, and that, therefore, for the subjective reason, there 
are obscurities, perplexities, and difficulties which there may not be 
for the objective reason. We are led to what may be called the 
metalogical standpoint by recognising on the one hand that man is 
not logos (reason) alone; and that on the other hand we cannot so 
completely trace the teleology of the Universe, as to affirm that 
therein Logos alone is finally and adequately revealed. 

(4) Kant’s Critique of the Practical Reason leads us beyond 
that of the Pure Reason. We may even object to the separation 
of the two Critiques, and to the attempt to reach final conclusions 
in the one without the other. The “‘ faculty’ psychology is 
responsible for the absurdity that what in the pure reason is 
declared to be a regulative and not a constitutive idea, is allowed 
reality as a postulate of the Practical Reason. Even the pure 
reason must be regarded as noumenal, although its activity must 
be confined to the phenomenal ; in itself it is transcendent, although 
its exercise must be only transcendental. The practical reason 
carries us out of the phenomenal into the noumenal; in the 
categorical imperative, and in the exercise of liberty, the subject 
belongs to, and is exercised in, another order of reality than the 
sensible world. Not only the method of knowing, but the reality 
known also, is ‘‘ metaphysical.’’ It is necessary that this libera- 
tion of man from nature should be maintained by philosophy. We 
must even go beyond Kant, and maintain that action is not by 
necessity in the phenomenal, and by liberty only in the noumenal, 
for the two realms interpenetrate. Life, mind, will, count for 
much in the physical realm even. When Kant leaves us with the 
idea of God as only a postulate of the practical reason, and seeks 
to reduce religion to the apprehension of moral duties as divine 
commands, he shows himself insensible to a realm of reality which 
is beyond the ethical. A metethical view is forced upon our 
attention by religion. 

(5) Religion has been studied during the last century as in 
no previous period. The philosophy of religion is gaining solid 
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supports in the psychology of religion, and the comparative study. 
Religion is now seen to be universal in mankind, and necessary 
to manhood; and in all religion there is a reaching beyond the 
phenomenal to the noumenal, not in-man’s self-consciousness only, 
but in his consciousness of contact with, dependence on, and 
submission to the divine. | However crudely the divine may be 
conceived, in all religion man claims to have relation thereto. Not 
only does the mystic claim a vision of the Eternal; but it is the 
assumption of prayer and sacrifice that man can have relations 
with the supersensible. Although somewhat chary of using the 
correlative terms religion and God, the burden of Eucken in his 
writings is that man must rise into the spiritual life, and that in 
so rising he relates himself to the objective spiritual life. We may 
affirm that the reason in man is not only theoretical and practical, 
but spiritual also. Of the supersensible reality man has not the 
constraining evidence of sense; but it evokes his faith. He has 
a sense of values, beauty, truth, holiness, and in his faith he 
affirms the reality corresponding to them. In his religious 
consciousness he does not merely infer the existence of reality 
corresponding to these values, he experiences its presence and 
action upon him. Unless religion is all an illusion, man does 
somehow touch God, and God moves man. An adequate 
philosophy will take due account of this supremely significant 
fact. 

(6) While the term metaphysics will continue to be used for 
philosophy in contrast to science, or the ‘‘ physical ’’ point of view, 
it seems to me to be of the utmost importance that we should 
recognise an ascending series of standpoints for the interpretation 
of the total reality; from mechanism we pass to organism; from 
organism to consciousness, from subjective to objective mind, 
from intellectual ideal to moral ideal, from man to God. 
Philosophy must do full justice to the moral conscience and 
the religious experience of mankind, as well as to his intellectual 
interests. Without defending in all its details the Ritschlian 
theory of value judgments, although it is time that the caricatures 
of it current in Great Britain were buried without any hope of 
resurrection, the writer accepts it in so far as it asserts that as 
regards the reality with which morality and religion are concerned, 
the intellect alone cannot be judge, but the whole man. One need 
not concern oneself about the charge of irrationality, when all 
one is contending for is that the moral and spiritual is rational; 
and that the reason which seeks to interpret reality shall be the 
whole personality so exercised. In criticising the inadequacy of 
the metaphysics of ecclesiastical dogma, one is not contesting the 
place of metaphysics in theology; but insisting on the necessity 
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of a metaphysic, which shall be better than its name suggests, 
that is, which will not go merely beyond the physical point of 
view, to come to rest in an intellectualist idealism, but will advance 
to a moral and religious personalism. A criticism of inadequate 
categories is not irrationalism. 


i 


(1) We are warranted in assuming as fact that in his religious 
experience man has contact, rising in the development of religion 
to communion, with God. Is all religion then mysticism and 
only mysticism? The word itself is used with such ambiguity that 
it is desirable if possible to avoid its use. But the history of the 
term does invest it with a meaning which forbids the identification 
of mysticism with Christian spirituality. On the speculative side 
mysticism has again and again tended to pantheism in its represen- 
tation of the goal of religion as the absorption of the human in the 
divine spirit. On the practical side mysticism has often desired 
and expected “‘ ecstatic revelations, trances, or visions.’’ These 
features cannot be dismissed as only accidental and not essential. 
For in view of the whole history, even of Christian Mysticism, 
one fails to see what distinguishes it from Christian spirituality 
save the speculative tendency, more or less restrained by 
Christian belief, to conceive man’s relation to God pantheistically 
and the practical tendency, also restrained in the leading 
mystics, to regard such abnormal psychic states, even the 
ecstasy in which the human loses itself in the Divine, as the 
highest stage of the soul’s growth. As such, mysticism has 
tended to become an aberration, and has not proved itself the con- 
summation of Christian spirituality. 

(2) Paul confesses that he himself experienced such abnormal 
psychic states, but it was not in this that he claimed to realise his 
life in Christ. _ When he speaks of Christ living in him, and of 
himself as crucified and risen with Christ, he means no ecstatic 
absorption in a pantheistic unity ; but a personal communion with 
practical effects. Neo-Platonism conceived such a difference and 
separation between the temporal and eternal that man must rid 
himself of the temporal before he could find his home in the eternal ; 
and it has surely been the common tendency of mysticism to seek 
God in the depth of the soul rather than the breadth of the world. 
The modern conception of the divine immanence in nature and 
history and the Christian belief in the divine revelation and human 
redemption in Christ point us away from this mystical tendency. 
We seek God not so much within as without; our soul is not the 
shrine in which God is enclosed, but rather the vessel into which 
His truth and grace in the world, and supremely in Christ, flow. 
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History as the objective immanence of God has for modern 
Christian faith a value which mysticism was always tending to 
obscure ; and correspondingly the modern Christian seeks to realise 
the divine immanence not in thought and feeling in himself alone, 
but through his actions in the world around him, while mysticism 
tended to lay all the stress on contemplation. If we identify 
mysticism with Christian spirituality, and dismiss its usual 
historical accompaniments as unessential to it, we may maintain 
that religion is necessarily mystical. If we give the term a definite 
meaning, this contention falls to the ground. 


Ill. 


(1) Corresponding to this tendency to identify Christianity with 
mysticism, has been the tendency’ recently to assert that, if not all, 
yet much of what the Christian generally regards as history, is 
myth. The contact and communion of the soul with God, that is 
reality. The historical mediation of the Christian experience is 
not history proper, but myth only. Even where the extreme view 
that Jesus never lived, and that the Christian conception is but a 
myth of a dying and a reviving God, is not held, much of the 
narratives in the Gospels is regarded as legend or myth. All that 
is supernatural can be explained by the tendency of the religious 
consciousness to embody truth ina tale. The irreflective imagina- 
tion is stimulated into abundant activity by religious emotion. As 
regards mythology, it has in recent years been recognised by the 
students of religion that mythology and religion are not to be 
identified, that mythology is less in content, and more in extent 
than religion. Mythology is only the mental representation in 
religion to which emotion and volition also belong. Mythology, 
too, is as much primitive science as primitive religion; it is an 
endeavour to explain the world as much as to conceive the divine. 
The generalisation that religion expresses its mental content in 
myth must not be used as a presumption that religious narratives 
are necessarily mythical. As the religious consciousness develops, 
intellect takes the place of imagination, and the mental representa- 
tions of religion are doctrines rather than myths. The historical 
question has to be faced, whether in the age and in the surroundings 
in which the Gospels originated the mythical tendency still 
survived, or had already given place to the doctrinal. It is being 
more fully recognised that the Synoptic traditions at least grew in 
Jewish soil, that even the stories of the birth of Jesus are Jewish. 
We cannot apply to them this assumption of the mythical tendency 
of religion, as we might had the source been pagan. The writer 
is not at present arguing that this or that detail in the Gospel story 
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is historic fact; he is simply insisting on extreme caution in such 
a priori reasoning. 

(2) It is also maintained that the ideas or ideals embodied in 
myths are no less valuable for religion, than if we were dealing 
with facts of history. Such a view is a survival of the exaggerated 
intellectualism, which our modern thought has outgrown. We do 
not to-day exalt reason, and depreciate history; but seek reason 
in history. An idea revealed or an ideal realised in fact is more 
valuable than if expressed ina fancy. It is being recognised that 
religion is practical, that it aims at human good, however that may 
be conceived, and that it is in history man grows and gains his 
good. What religion offers as the highest good must not be idea 
or ideal only, but reality. Christianity is by its very nature an 
historical religion. It does not affirm an idea of God, but offers a 
revelation of God in the historical reality of the Christ; it does not 
present an ideal of man, but a realisation of that ideal in the person 
of Jesus. It does not symbolise in the myth of a dying and reviving 
God the process of a man’s inward self-deliverance from evil unto 
good, but in Jesus the Christ offers a divine Redeemer of mankind 
from death unto life. The moral and religious evil from which man 
needs deliverance is historical reality, the deliverance must be 
historically as real. It is contrary to the character and purpose of 
Christianity to suppose that myth could have the value of history. 

(3) No religion attaches as much importance as Christianity to 
truth, to objective reality and subjective sincerity ; and the deep and 
lasting impression the New Testament must make upon most 
readers is that the writers had too intense a desire for and too acute 
an apprehension of reality to deceive themselves, and were too 
honest to attempt any deception of others. The moral and religious 
sincerity of the New Testament does not appear a climate congenial 
to mythology. A comparison of it with other Sacred Scriptures 
makes the myth here appear much more incongruous. If there be 
a real contact and communion of the human with the divine, as all 
religion assumes, why should it be thought a thing incredible that 
eternal and infinite truth and grace should be realised in objective 
history as well as subjective experience? Must fact fall short of 
fiction? Must ideas and ideals, the supreme worth of which is 
recognised, be embodied only in myth, and not in history ? 


LW: 


(1) That the answer to these questions is given in the negative by 
many thinkers is due to this, that the alternative to myth is miracle. 
If the Gospel story cannot be dismissed as myth, it must be 
admitted as miracle. It is beyond the scope of this article to discuss 
the definition of miracle, or the evidence for miracle. What alone 
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the writer is at present concerned to do is to show that the previous 
discussion lessens the improbability of miracle, as an event not 
explicable by the forces and laws of nature as known to common 
experience, or explained by physical science; and it does this in 
two ways. First of all our argument has shown that in the 
interpretation of reality we are driven from one category to another ; 
the progress of philosophy is the criticism of categories. What 
boasted itself the Synthetic Philosophy is seen to make the vain 
attempt to interpret all reality by a conception—matter-in-motion— 
which is not adequate even for the purposes of science in biology 
and psychology. If morality carries us beyond and above the 
phenomenal, where causality rules, to the noumenal, where 
teleology reigns, from necessity to liberty, religion further leads 
man into the region of the supersensible, into the realm of the 
eternal and infinite, the divine, and here surely we need other 
categories than are adequate in the lower realms of reality. But as 
has already been suggested, it is impossible to separate the realms 
of reality for which we need different categories from one another. 
Life transcends, yet directs force; mind is above and yet expresses 
itself in living body. Free acts determine the movements of the 
living body, and through it produce changes in the order of nature 
itself. The impossible to force is possible to life; mind does what 
body of itself could not do. To this activity of mind in man we 
have become so accustomed, that it seems to us altogether natural, 
yet physics as the science of nature cannot offer us an adequate 
explanation. If in religion man can be brought into such relation 
to God that the divine transcending, yet possesses and directs the 
human, have we any warrant to affirm that unique action on and in 
nature becomes incredible? In dealing with mysticism it was 
pointed out that the divine immanence in nature and history is 
recognised as never before. May not that divine immanence at its 
highest expression be conceived as free personal action of God, 
more unique than man’s free activity in and through his body can 
be? Only on the mechanical theory of the Universe can nature be 
conceived as so rigid and fixed a system, that such action would 
need to be regarded as a suspension of its laws, an interruption of 
its order. If life can find a place in a world of force, and mind 
express itself in the realm of matter, may not God reveal Himself in 
new meanings and values to and for man in the world, which He 
has not once made and left, but which He is ever making? Is not 
miracle simply a more adequate category for the divine order of 
reality as revealed in nature or in history? If it is not irrational to 
advance from the category of force to life, or from life to mind, when 
a higher order of reality demands interpretation, is it unreason and 
superstition to admit that we may reach in the realm of human 
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religion, which implies divine revelation, a category not elsewhere 
required ? 

(2) Never to all appearances was modern thinking so free to 
admit such a category. The older idea of evolution as merely the 
resultant of antecedent forces, is seen to be quite inadequate. 
Evolution is now conceived as epigenesis; it is a ‘‘ creative 
‘““synthesis.’’ Bergson has, as the result of philosophic thought 
applied to scientific knowledge, asserted that the process of the 
world is “‘ creative evolution,’’ each stage of the development is 
not merely the sum of the conditions of the antecedent stage, but 
the new, the unexpected, is emerging. If we consider that in 
Christ a new spiritual order was manifested in human history, that 
God who had been progressively expressing Himself in the 
religious consciousness of mankind found in Him the fullest organ 
of His self-expression, then it seems to me not incredible or 
unintelligible that God’s action in and through Him should have 
been unique, inexplicable by all that went before. There is an 
order of the Universe. But it is an advancing order, at each stage 
expressing more of its Ultimate Cause and Final Purpose, so that 
we may expect that the Divine Will will be exercised more 
manifestly at each stage. If we may call the order of nature as 
we know it God’s habitual activity, may we not regard 
miracle as God’s initiative action at a fresh stage of the fulfilment 
of His constant purpose? Bergson rejects teleology, and teleology 
in the rigid Hegelian sense of the self-unfolding of an Idea in a 
logical process may well be rejected. But there may be a fixed 
goal, although the course which leads to it may not be rigidly 
defined. Moral and religious considerations here enter to modify 
our intellectual expectations. There is the contingency of human 
sin and the evil resulting from it, which must condition the Divine 
action, so that in the final realisation this disturbance of the Divine 
order shall cease. God’s redemptive activity may involve 
necessarily more of the miraculous than would His self-revealing. 
But here we are in the region of conjecture; but such considera- 
tions may be advanced against a philosophical dogmatism, which 
cuts and carves reality to fit into its categories, instead of facing 
the whole reality, especially in the moral and religious sphere, 
ready to accept such categories as are adequate for its interpreta- 
tion. The writer does not expect to convince those committed to a 
definite philosophy opposed to the standpoint trom which he 
writes; his hope is that those sharing his Christian faith may be 
somewhat helped to hold that there are ‘“‘ reasons and reasons”? 
why he that believeth need not be flurried or worried by modern 
thought. 

ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


THE AGE OF THE SUNS HEAT: 


EW scientific controversies of the last century possessed 
greater interest for the intelligent layman than that between 
physicist and geologist concerning the age of the earth. Lord 
Kelvin and his followers dogmatically asserted that the earth, as 
an abode of life, had existed only for a very few millions of years. 
The geologist replied that such a time was totally insufficient to 
account for the past history of the globe as indicated by the records 
of the rocks. Some mathematicians (such as Professor Perry) 
expressed disagreement with Lord Kelvin, and some geologists 
(such as Professor Sollas) stated that, from geological data, there 
was no reason for asserting any greater lapse of time than the 
physicist allowed. On the whole, however, the difference of 
opinion between these rival schools of specialists was deep-seated, 
and followed the lines of the science they had studied. 

The method of estimating the age of the existence of our globe by 
the duration of solar heat has, by many, been regarded, and rightly 
regarded, as the most powerful argument that can be brought 
forward for fixing a moderate maximum limit of time. The premises 
are found in no complex derivative principles with multitudinous 
concealed implications. They are simple and readily understood, 
and depend on the basal assertion that the sun cannot continue to 
give out its vast stores of energy without in time exhausting the 
supply. To estimate this time we need to know but two things, the 
magnitude of the supply and the rate at which it is being exhausted. 

For the latter factor, we have good data on which to build a 
reasonable estimate. It is not difficult to measure the quantity of 
solar heat that will fall on a square yard of the earth’s surface in any 
given unit of time. To this we can add an estimate for the 
absorption of the atmosphere. To find the total loss of solar heat, 
we have but to multiply this factor by the number of square yards 
on the surface of a sphere the size of the earth’s orbit. 

So enormous, indeed, is this loss of solar heat that some 
astronomers have made ingenious suggestions to avoid the obvious 
inference that such a colossal supply of energy is constantly being 
dissipated. Professor Young, for example, has suggested that 
radiation may not take place equally in all directions, but that the 
heat may only be supplied to material bodies like the earth. Such 
a question is so speculative that it is difficult to give a definite 
réply; but its originator did not attempt to explain why, on that 
assumption, the earth should cool so rapidly under a clear sky. 
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Others have suggested that the emission of solar heat will vary 
from age to age, and they point, as a support to this theory, to the 
fact that indications of recurrent glacial periods have been noted in 
sedimentary strata of many epochs. To such a suggestion as this 
it is possible to make a fairly conclusive reply. Without solar heat 
the earth would quickly freeze. There would be no sedimentary 
strata, no life, no vegetation, and the evidence of geology is 
sufficient to show us that these events have not happened and that, 
for vast eras, conditions have been approximately as they are 
to-day. There certainly have been glacial epochs, which go back 
as far as the Cambrian; but, if we attribute glaciation mainly 
to deficient solar heat, we are met with such facts as the existence of 
coal in Greenland, and for this we must assume periods of fiercer 
radiation. We have no evidence which will enable us to assert 
that the length of the cold periods exceeded that of the hot, and our 
assumption, therefore, leaves us very much where we were. Other 
theories, such as alterations in the composition of the atmosphere, 
or an enormous difference in the size of the sun, have been put 
forward by various writers, but none of them, when thoroughly 
examined, will be found greatly to increase our knowledge of the 
subject, and none of them alter the probability that, for many 
geologic eras, the total quantity of solar heat dissipated into space 
is very much what it is to-day. None of them affect the fact that 
the sun is losing heat so rapidly that, were it burning coal, it 
would be all consumed in less than 2,000 years, and none of them 
give us much warrant for asserting that, within the limits of 
known geologic time, this loss of heat has, on the average, been 
very different from what it is to-day. 

Taking as our starting-point this basal fact of the enormous 
dissipation of solar energy, we will now consider the sources from 
which it can be obtained. A number of those which would first 
suggest themselves to the untutored mind can be passed over as 
wholly inadequate to account for any appreciable fraction. 
Ordinary chemical action similar to the burning of coal, and the 
cooling down of a hot body by mere loss of heat are two of these. 
Unless matter in the sun is very different from anything we know 
on the earth, neither of these, despite the enormous mass of the 
sun, would supply heat for more than a few thousands of years. 

We thus come to the most plausible and the most widely 
accepted theory of the past century, the gravitational hypothesis of 
Helmholtz. This notable scientist pointed out that diffused 
nebular matter, even if originally cold, would generate a vast 
quantity of heat by reason of its condensation. The energy of 
position of the separated particles is converted into energy of 
radiation. Helmholtz calculated that the amount of heat generated 
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from this source, if the sun had contracted from a widely diffused 
nebula to its present diameter, would suffice for twenty million 
years’ supply of heat. In consequence of Langley’s researches on 
the emission of solar heat, we must reduce his estimate to little more 
than twelve millions of years. 

Such a period is very much smaller than the very smallest 
estimate of geologic time obtained from other data. The 
gravitational hypothesis, however, has been put forward in different 
forms, some of which admit of an extension of this minimum of 
time. One possible extension is dependent upon speculations 
concerning the interior density of the sun. We are not entitled to 
assume that the sun is of the same density throughout. Indeed, 
there are good theoretical reasons for thinking that the interior is 
considerably denser than the surface. The temperature of the sun 
is sufficient to turn all known terrestrial substances to vapour. The 
effective density of the sun is, therefore, probably greater than 
would appear from its diameter. This is a source of error of which 
too much has been made. Lord Kelvin, for example, on this 
account increased his maximum from one hundred millions to 
five hundred millions of years. The limits of the addition have been 
the subject of some dispute. Professor Perry, on the assumption 
that the substance of the sun was a perfect gas, calculated that 
Helmholtz’s figures must be multiplied by two anda half. But even 
this is too high, as can be shown by a very simple line of reasoning. 
A well-known and easily proved principle shows us that, in a body 
of uniform density, the amount of gravitational energy will vary 
with the reciprocal of the distance of the surface from the centre of 
gravity. Thus, if the sun were reduced to half the present 
diameter, the amount of energy set free would be doubled. To 
get this condensation, the density of the sun must be multiplied by 
eight, and the interior eighth would require to be denser than lead. 
As we can hardly be expected to accept the view that the interior 
of the sun consists largely of gold and platinum, it is evident 
that the doubling of Helmholtz’s number is outside reasonable 
probabilities. If we extend our twelve millions of years to Helm- 
holtz’s original number, we shall allow for this source of error and 
leave a considerable margin. 

Another form of the gravitational theory has been upheld by 
Professor Perry.* Instead of assuming the solar system to have 
condensed from a widely diffused nebula, he assumed that the 
mass of the sun is continually receiving accretions by reason of 
meteors endowed with a high initial velocity coming from the 
depths of space. This idea is interesting because, in a theoretical 
way, it would appear to solve the problem. If we assume a 
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sufficient number of meteors, coming with a sufficient velocity, we 
can account for any amount of energy we please. The great 
difficulty in the assumption is that we have every evidence to show 
that no such hail of meteors has ever taken place, and no evidence 
to show that those which do find their way into the solar system 
have any considerable initial velocity. The meteors that reach the 
earth at the present time are infinitesimal in number and bulk. 
Also if a very large number were engulfed by the mass of the sun, 
we should soon discover their effect in an appreciable shortening of 
the year in proportion to the day. Whether this occurs at all is 
doubtful; but, if it does occur, it is not more than is required to 
explain the continual accretion of cometary matter in the sun. 

Nor are we entitled to assume that a disproportionate accretion of 
matter occurred in the past; for, if any such had occurred, it is 
highly probable that a proportion would have reached the earth, 
and that we should be able to find traces of cosmic dust in our 
sedimentary rocks. The meteoric hypothesis is open to another and 
more theoretical difficulty. We are not entitled to assume for such 
hypothetical bodies a greater velocity than the ‘‘ velocity toinfinity.”’ 
Except for the possibility of actually hitting the sun’s surface, or 
more theoretical difficulty. We are not entitled to assume for such 
velocity than 380 miles per second would pass again out of the solar 
system, and would produce no effect on solar heat. The 
hypothetical initial velocities, if they existed, would not help us at 
all, for they would take the body once more out of the sphere of 
solar gravitation. 

We can thus say that the older theories will not account for a 
period of solar radiation greater than twenty millions of years, 
and, of this period, not all is available for geologic time. When 
this commenced, the primitive nebula had contracted far within the 
original orbit of the earth, and the primitive mass of the earth had 
coalesced and cooled. Not until the primitive solar nebula had 
condensed far enough for a photosphere to form, and for ordinary 
stellar life to begin, can we reckon time as it is represented for us 
in the sedimentary rocks. It therefore follows that, from our twenty 
million years’ heat, we must make large deductions, though we 
have no data by which we can calculate their amount. 

The inadequacy of any such estimate of geologic time does not 
require to be emphasised. To mention one line of argument only, 
the exponents of the modern science of radioactivity strongly assert 
that some of the sedimentary rocks were laid down at least a 
thousand millions of years ago, and other lines of argument, into 
which it is impossible to enter here, point to a similar conclusion. 
Without assuming too many controversial points in that very vexed 
question—the duration of geologic time—it is at least evident that 
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any period of the order of twenty millions of years is entirely 
insufficient to account for the phenomena unfolded by a study of the 
rocks. 

To solve our problem, we must look for other sources of solar 
heat. Two of these have already been suggested. Professor 
Arrhenius thinks it is due to the action of chemical compounds, 
which, through their great temperature and pressure, contain an 
amount of heat quite disproportionate to any we know under 
terrestrial conditions.* But the origin of this energy is not clear. 
Whatever may be the truth concerning nebular temperature we 
cannot assume any considerable pressure in the nebular matter 
from which the sun has coalesced. Chemical action cannot evolve 
from the sun more energy than has been put into it. Professor 
Arrhenius’s theory either assumes that the sun was miraculously 
created with enormous contained stores of energy, or else denies 
the fundamental principle of conservation of energy. 

Another suggestion is that solar heat is largely due to the 
presence of radium. This substance, when it dissociates, breaks 
down into other elements, and in so doing releases an amount of 
energy of an order entirely different from that formed by any 
ordinary chemical change. It has been calculated that less than 
three parts per million of radium in the sun would be competent to 
produce the total quantity of radiation. 

But further thought and investigation disclose difficulties in this 
apparently simple solution. Radium is a temporary element, and 
the length of its life under normal conditions, though possibly not 
quite accurately determined, is certainly very short in comparison 
with geologic time. So, being temporary, it was necessary to look 
for its source. This has been found in the element uranium. 
Investigation has shown that, within the limits of experimental 
error, uranium and radium are associated in a definite proportion, 
and that the quantity of radium is minute compared with that of 
uranium. 

Uranium is itself a temporary element, but one with a life vastly 
longer than that of radium. Unfortunately for our theory, no less 
than 60 per cent. of uranium would be necessary if solar heat were 
due to this source, and a large percentage is requisite if we attribute 
to uranium any considerable influence on the quantity of solar 
radiation. Such an assumption is absurd. Whether or no 
uranium is present in the sun, it is quite certain, from our study of 
the solar spectrum, that the proportion is very small. 

The radium theory, in its crude form, must be discounted as 
extremely improbable. Another query which naturally suggests 
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itself is the existence of undiscovered radioactive elements. But 
this idea, as we shall shortly see, is but a particular case of the 
hypothesis which comes before the mind immediately we regard 
the subject from a wider point of view. The discovery of radium 
has achieved one great reform in cosmological speculation. It has 
made evident our profound ignorance of the possible sources of 
energy Our universe may contain. It has illustrated the folly of 
unfounded dogmatism on insufficient data, and has made us readier 
to consider remote possibilities, which would otherwise be 
discounted as speculative and fantastic. In the present essay, 
advantage is taken of the new freedom to suggest a theory, which 
may correct the discrepancies that clearly exist between geology 
and modern terrestrial physics, on the one hand, and the speculative 
astronomical theories of yesterday on the other. Known and 
current theories fail to account satisfactorily for solar heat. The 
following suggestion will remedy the deficiency and, at the same 
time, co-ordinate the idea of the orderly evolution of the chemical 
elements with that of solar and geologic time. 

The question broadens the moment we ask ourselves: What 
is radioactivity? To this question modern chemistry gives no 
uncertain reply. Whatever else it may be, it is certainly one result 
of the colossal energy change which takes place when one chemical 
element is transformed to another. That this energy equivalent 
would have been much greater than any involved in ordinary 
vthemical change might have been anticipated; but its actual 
magnitude would have been anticipated by none. 

That the chemical elements were, in reality, only compounds of 
a different order, is a view that has long been held by philosophical 
chemists. What else, indeed, can be the meaning of the serial 
properties exhibited in the periodic law? Now that we have definite 
proof that at least one element is slowly disintegrating into a series 
of other elemental forms (and there surely now can be no doubt that 
radium is an element and a product of the disintegration of 
uranium), what idea is more natural than that they all, given the 
necessary conditions and an adequate energy change, will change 
from one material form to another, in much the same way as the 
compounds that we handle in the laboratory ? 

Let us now carry this idea into the region of astrophysics and 
see what evidence we can find for progressive elemental change in 
the stars and in the nebule. This we can readily find immediately 
we begin to collect the evidence gathered by the astronomical 
spectroscopists of the past half-century. It is generally recognised 
that the spectra of the nebulz, and of the stars, can be classified in 
groups, and that the lines that are prominent in the stellar spectra 
are dependent upon the stage of evolution of the particular star. 
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They begin as nebule, and end as red stars of the type of Betel- 
geuse. Let us glance at the evidence in more detail. 

First and foremost come the gaseous nebulz, of which the great 
nebula in Orion is the most prominent example. The spectra of 
these contain only a few bright lines and show the presence of 
hydrogen, helium, and some unknown substances. These facts 
have received various interpretations. Some have suggested that 
the temperature is very low, and that other substances are present, 
but, owing to not being in the gaseous state, produce no effect on 
the visible spectrum. Others have surmised that they (the nebulz) 
are the remnants of matter left when the masses of the stars have 
coalesced. Here we need merely point out that the facts are 
consistent with the idea that the nebulz represent the first stage in 
stellar evolution. ; 

The white nebulz, with their spiral structure, present an unsolved 
problem. Concerning these, an interesting theory has been put 
forward by Professor Chamberlin, who thinks that they have been 
formed by the mutual reactions of stars that have nearly, but not 
quite, collided. If that were so, they would correspond to no 
particular stage of stellar evolution. On such a theory as this it is 
not necessary now to express an opinion. Here we may note that 
there is no reason for rejecting the hypothesis that many of them 
are an intermediate stage between the bright line nebulz, and the 
formation of stars. Noting this possibility, which would support 
the present theory but is in no way essential to it, we can pass on 
to more settled ground. 

This is found in the classification of the stars themselves, which 
is now a recognised part of physical astronomy. First come the 
helium stars, which show the presence of hydrogen, helium, and a 
very few metals. Some of them exhibit both bright and dark lines 
and some show a surrounding nebulosity. They plainly indicate 
an early stage in stellar evolution. Then come the hydrogen stars, 
showing a somewhat greater complexity. Our brightest fixed star, 
Sirius, is the best example of these. Scientists who explain the 
simple spectra of the nebulz by suggesting that all the elements 
are really present, but that, owing to the low temperature, only 
permanent gases indicate their presence, must find difficulty in 
explaining the many varieties of stellar spectra. Hydrogen and 
helium stars, though not so dense as the stars of the solar type, are 
certainly discrete bodies of moderate densities. The temperature is 
very great, and the heavier metals, if they were really present, would 
be volatilised and so would show in the spectrum. All these 
interesting facts can be readily explained if we regard them as an 
early stage in a real elemental stellar evolution. 

Hydrogen and helium stars pass, by insensible gradations, into 
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the solar type, which show a multitude of spectroscopic lines and 
indicate an increasing complexity of composition. The presence of 
iron and of other heavy metals is clearly shown. Finally, there are 
the deep red stars, Betelgeuse and others, giving fluted spectra 
containing a host of lines, and showing unmistakable evidence of 
final cooling and decay. 

The various sub-varieties of stellar spectra do not concern us 
here. Nor need we concern ourselves with the speculative question 
whether all stars pass through the same stages of evolution. It is, 
for example, quite conceivable, and would neither support our 
hypothesis nor damage it, if mass affected not only the time of 
evolution but the details of cosmic change. It is also in no way 
essential to our hypothesis that the temperature of the stars should 
pass through the same order as the change in elemental form. All 
that we need to postulate is that the matter in the stars passes 
through a real change in the elements which compose it. 

On this hypothesis, stellar evolution would connote a progressing 
tendency for the chemical elements to assume their stabler forms. 
Elements which are absolutely stable under conditions which we 
can produce in our laboratories would, in the colossal furnaces of 
stellar heat, change, decompose, and gradually assume other and 
stabler forms. The indifference of the process of intra-atomic 
change to temperature, pressure, and other physical conditions is 
assumed to be only relative because our resources are so small. 

Uranium and radium, so far as present-day research can tell us, 
disintegrate at a constant rate, which we are entirely unable to 
affect by any change of physical conditions. But we must not there- 
fore assume that this indifference to physical conditions is absolute. 
Otherwise we should be utterly unable to explain the origin of 
radioactive matter. Our own position with regard to these sub- 
stances we can compare to that of a being of momentary life, whose 
available sources of energy would only suffice to raise or lower the 
temperature of bodies by a few degrees, and to whom electrolytic 
action was unknown. To sucha one, the vast majority of ordinary 
chemical compounds would be elements, and such a change as the 
slow decomposition of organic substances would be an unaccount- 
able and irreversible action which would form a breach in the 
world of uniform molecular stability. To him, a mass of damp 
hay or rotting manure would be a marvellous source of energy, 
which he would probably explain as the outcome of a hot body 
cooling. That chemical changes were possible, and involved great 
energy transformations, would only occur to him slowly, as he 
discovered that the universal stability of their materials was relative 
to their own measures of time, place, and conditions. 

If we assume this transformation, we can infer that the amount of 
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energy available would be sufficient to satisfy the most extensive 
demands of geologic time. For such a process we can assign no 
definite beginning, and no definite end. We are as yet without 
data on which to build an estimate. If the energy change were of 
the same order as that involved in the degradation of radium, we 
should have a supply sufficient to last for about 1,000 millions of 
years. We have, indeed, no reason to assert that it may not be 
ten or one hundred times as great. The possible duration of 
geologic time, past and future, is thereby carried beyond assignable 
limits. 

It should, however, be clearly noted that this source of energy, 
though vast, is yet finite. Whether the supply of solar heat would 
last for ten millions, or a thousand millions, or a billion of years, it 
must at last come toan end. Such an hypothesis greatly lengthens 
the possible time, but does not alter the principle of the conservation 
of energy, which still makes it certain that our solar system had a 
beginning, and looks forward to an end. But our present know- 
ledge of the possible sources of cosmic heat, does not enable us to 
assign the necessary limits to the process. 

Another inference, which has been implicit in the argument, but 
which it will be well to make explicit, is that, in stellar evolution, 
there must be a real change of chemical substance. If our nebula 
starts with minute masses of a composition similar to that of 
meteorites, and ends with cold solid globes of the same composition, 
no order of stellar evolution, no intermediate metachemical change, 
will give any balance of energy whatever. In assuming this 
solution, we leave ultimate problems exactly where they were. As 
the gravitational form of the nebular hypothesis starts with a 
nebular mass containing energy of position and ends with that 
energy radiated into space, so the metachemical form of the same 
hypothesis starts with matter containing vast supplies of intra- 
atomic energy, and ends with that energy radiated into space. The 
hypothesis is an attempt to solve a proximate problem with a 
probable theory. If it succeeds in that, it is in no way concerned 
to burden itself with ultimate speculations. The facts of astro- 
physics indicate the probability that, in the course of stellar 
evolution, permanent and irreversible change occurs. This change, 
if it occurs, undoubtedly implies an enormous transformation of 
energy. 

In calling the change irreversible, I must be understood to refer 
only to our own solar system. Whether the cycle of evolution is 
ever reversed, what becomes of the storé of energy continually 
radiated by the sun and stars are ultimate problems to which no 
answer is given. The collateral problem, whether our Universe 
tends to assume a thermodynamic equilibrium, is also left exactly 
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where it was. All that is done is to point out that, in all 
probability, there are wider limits than have previously been 
anticipated to this particular cycle of change. 

Our hypothesis immediately raises the question what chemical 
elements are most stable, and what is the position of the radioactive 
elements in relation to the rest. Such a question it is impossible 
for us to attempt to answer completely. It will naturally be inferred 
that those which are found in greatest abundance on the earth, and. 
those which begin to appear in the spectra of the stars which are 
apparently approaching extinction: oxygen, silicon, iron, carbon, 
contain least intra-atomic energy. Hydrogen, helium, and others 
which appear in the nebulz would be unstable, and, in the crucibles 
of stellar heat, would combine to form the commoner terrestrial 
elements. Uranium and thorium are compounded beyond the 
limits of stability. On account of peculiar conditions, probably 
great pressure and heat, they have absorbed stores of energy, which, 
when the conditions are removed, they slowly evolve once more. 

To carry speculations of this kind further would be outside the 
scope of this essay. It is highly probable, indeed it seems to me 
almost certain, that there exist in the sun sources of energy other 
than those commonly recognised. Of those that have been 
suggested, this metachemical theory appears to be supported by the 
widest area of evidence and to contain the utmost inherent 
probability. It co-ordinates facts collected but not explained by 
different classes of scientists. The terrestrial chemist finds a 
substance, uranium, which is disintegrating, therefore temporary. 
It therefore had a beginning, and of this beginning the chemist 
can find no sign. This theory suggests a possible origin. Sir 
Norman Lockyer has published a large number of papers with the 
object of proving that the stars are proceeding through various 
stages of evolution. He thinks that they begin as cold bodies of 
meteoric composition and pass through certain elemental changes 
dependent on the temperature of the star, ending with a similar 
composition. But, now we know the enormous energy equivalent 
implicit in intra-atomic change, it is impossible for him to find an 
adequate source for the requisite energy. The present theory 
explains his facts better than his own, but is not involved in his 
difficulties. It is now almost certain that geologic time is greater 
than can be accounted for by any known or suggested source of 
solar heat. The present theory suggests a new source. When 
direct verification is impossible, this is the highest function that any 
theory can perform, to explain facts previously collected but 
unexplained, to co-ordinate data from many diverse branches of 
science. 

H. S. SHELTON. 
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REATISES on mythology invariably assume that a myth is 
the free and spontaneous utterance of a community, and. 
contains a sincere expression of popular ideas. It is described 
as begotten on an almost invisible nucleus, as growing by 
transmission, as being finally the sum of a thousand touches, to 
which everybody has unconsciously contributed. Error and 
misunderstanding are readily imputed, but never imposture. It 
is not lightly admitted that the imagination of the people has been 
liable to tampering, or subject to authority. 

Nothing could be more reasonable, in respect to many classes 
of myths. Our aim is to draw attention to a series of stories which 
require another explanation. The legends of heroes who founded 
cities or dynasties, or who conducted revolutions, have certain 
features which allow them to be classified together as political 
myths, and there is evidence to show that such stories, instead of 
being the ingenuous issue of the popular fancy, were probably 
foisted on the people for political purposes. Far from decaying at 
the close of a hypothetical myth-making age, this kind of inventive 
activity had energy enough to survive into the daylight of history, 
and to compete vigorously with the same. 

The stories of Romulus and Remus, of Perseus, C£dipus, 
Telephus, Hercules, Theseus, Paris, appear to be variants of one 
original. The names and the localities are altered, but the family 
likeness is undisguised. A glance through early history evinces 
the perplexing fact that features belonging to these heroic figures 
are also ascribed to historical persons. It seems possible, by 
comparing a number of cases and abstracting the common traits, 
to reconstruct something like the typical myth. The following are 
some of the elements yielded by such an analysis :— 

(a) The birth of the hero is mysterious, his father being usually 
a god, and his mother a member of a reigning family; thus he 
pretends to a specious but irregular title to sovereignty. 

(b) Powerful enemies assail his childhood; in particular, he is 
exposed on the water in an ark or chest, but is wonderfully preserved. 
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(c) He is educated in obscurity, but an inborn divinity makes 
him a leader of his fellows, and leads to his recognition. 

(d) His life’s work consists in founding a city or a kingdom, or 
in conducting a social or a religious revolution. 

(e) He signalises the opening of a better age by reforming the 
calendar, and by suppressing historical records of the past. 

(f) His death is mysterious and sacrificial; he descends living 
into hell, which cannot detain the favoured visitor beyond a certain 
time (three days); or he vanishes without tasting of death. 

(g) His reappearance at some crisis in the national fortunes is 
expected. 

The recurrence of such features is recognised in books on 
mythology, but it cannot be pretended that the explanation there 
given is satisfying. A closer interpretation is offered by the now 
well-known theory of “‘ Panbabylonism,’’ at which we may briefly 
glance. The sages of early Babylonia, it is affirmed, carried the 
study of astronomy much farther than is commonly supposed, and 
had discovered the precession of the equinoxes long before 
Hipparchus. On that basis they are said to have founded a system 
of philosophy, teaching the periodic destruction and renewal of 
creation—a doctrine which was familiar, in remote and distorted 
guises, to later antiquity, and which occurs in the traditions of 
lands as widely apart as Mexico, India, and Scandinavia. Although 
the astral wisdom was preserved in the form of exact observations, 
with the conclusions which they yielded to a logic not fully 
disciplined, it was delivered to the common people in sensuous 
and poetical images, and, in other words, took a mythological 
shape. The desolating power which overshadows the world at 
certain intervals was typified by the dragon Tiamat; the principle 
of restoration and creative order was personified by Marduk, the 
god of Babylon. This deity of light engages the mischievous being 
in combat, and overcomes and destroys the enemy. Of her 
sundered members he fashions a new heaven and a new earth, 
of which he is master until the stars shall run out their courses; after 
which the dreadful crisis must return again. 

It was here that political myth-making came into play. The 
astral doctrine, whether so designed or not, was admirably suited 
for canonising successful usurpation. In early societies a religious 
sanction, superadded to effective possession, was indispensable to 
a conqueror. Men in all ages are alive to considerations of justice, 
and abhor a title resting merely on seizure. That sovereignty is 
rightfully acquired by hereditary succession is widely admitted. 
Each successor is legitimated by his predecessor; but who shall 
legitimate the founder of a dynasty, who may have established his 
throne by the dark and unspeakable means open to guilty ambition ? 
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It was convenient to veil the ugly facts in an attractive legend, and 
to give the successful upstart a divine genealogy. He was thus 
invested with an awe which guarded him from such envious 
frivolity as he himself had exercised. 

The first Sargon, a Euphratean ruler who lived perhaps twenty 
centuries before the foundation of Rome, has left an account of his 
infantile exposure which singularly resembles the story of Romulus 
and Remus. The following document, in which he speaks in the 
first person, is accepted by Assyriologists as dating from the times, 
at all events, of the professed author :— 

‘Tl am Sargon, the mighty King of Agadé. My mother was a 

vestal (priestess), my father an alien, whose brother inhabited the 
mountain. . . . When my mother had conceived me, she bare 
me in a hidden place. She laid me in a vessel of rushes, stopped the 
door thereof with pitch, and cast me adrift on the river. 
The river floated me to Akki, the water-drawer, who in drawing 
water, drew me forth. Akki, the water-deawen. educated me as 
his son, and made me his gardener. As a gardener, I was beloved 
by the goddess Istar. : 

Doubtless every word of this text has a typical meaning, difficult 
as the exegesis may be. What must be emphasised, however, is 
that the Sargon who figures here as a mythical hero was no creature 
of legend, but a solid historical person. He founded a dynasty and 
carried on extensive wars, and we have sober monumental accounts 
of himself and of his son Naram-sin, by whom his conquests were 
continued and extended. He is thus the first, though by no means 
the last, of a series of figures which have both a mythological and 
a historical side. 

It was about 3,000 B.c. when the sun passed out of the sign of 
Gemini into the sign of Taurus. Thenceforth the Babylonian deity 
was represented with taurine emblems, and it is alleged that the 
bull Apis, the Cretan Minotaur, the golden calves of Aaron and 
Jeroboam, were sundry forms under which the same religious idea 
was symbolised elsewhere. Sargon lived some centuries after the 
date mentioned, but great men cannot choose their time to be born, 
and rather show their greatness by adapting and constraining 
theoretical difficulties. In the twenty centuries following this 
monarch, we have to notice the lawgiver Moses, undoubtedly an 
historical figure, and the Greek heroes named above. It is 
interesting to notice, with regard to the latter, that we have just as 
much evidence for their historical reality as we would have in the 
case of Sargon, were we limited to the document already quoted. 

The sun passed from the sign of Taurus into the sign of Aries 
in the eighth century, B.c. Babylon had then been long despoiled 
of her former splendour, but she was still a great religious centre, 
and her priesthood still cherished the crazy apparatus of their 
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mystery. The Babylonian king at that time was Nabonassar, 
whose reign was marked by no mighty achievement. It is 
recorded, however, that this king reformed the calendar and. 
defaced the records of past ages, so that the history of Babylon 
should begin anew with his reign. This strange proceeding, 
implying the formal re-birth of society, was effectively carried out, 
for the Canon of Ptolemy and the Babylonian Chronicle, two 
independent records, both begin with this sovereign—just as 
though we should reckon the history of the British empire from 
the reign of George the Second. The new era at Babylon began 
in 747 B.C., and we have some evidence that this date was regarded 
throughout the world as fatal. Rome was built, according to 
Q. Fabius Pictor, in 748 B.c.; and other annalists agree within a 
year or two. This coincidence is not explained away by saying 
that the Roman era was fixed long afterwards by dating backward 
from the Gallic invasion. The Olympic games, which opened the 
Hellenic age, began. in 776 B.c., and it is significant that no 
historical records go above this date in Greece. 

The new age brought no visible improvement in the condition 
of Babylon. This circumstance, it ig imaginable, may have 
occasioned misgiving, and may have inspired a schismatic idea 
that the fulness of time had been wrongly computed, or was 
providentially deferred. In some such way a messianic expectation 
may have arisen, and may have become in certain circles a 
permanent doctrine, offering hopeful ground to pretenders. We 
have indeed no positive facts for this supposition. What is known 
is that a usurper seized the Assyrian throne twenty-five years later. 
He assumed the name of Sargon, and seems to have given himself 
out as a reincarnation of the ancient Babylonian hero, whose doings 
he took as a pattern. He and his successors attached importance 
to the formal recognition of the Babylonian priests, whom they 
courted and persecuted by turns. They promoted the study of 
Babylonian antiquities in their northern kingdom, and obviously 
regarded their conquests as the genuine fulfilment of the astral 
promises. But we can easily believe that this view failed to satisfy 
the devout of the old capital. Many persons, whose interests or 
whose prejudices had not been sufficiently consulted, would 
maintain that the time was still deferred, and so the expectation 
would live on. Two centuries later, the hope of the nations seemed 
to be more worthily embodied in Cyrus, whose exposure is narrated 
by Herodotus (I., 108 ff.). It is asserted that the messianic belief 
was adopted by the Jews, then captive in Babylon; and the Second 
Isaiah (chapter xlv.) addresses the Persian ruler by that sacred title. 
After their restoration, the Jews developed the doctrine in a 
national form, with important consequences. 
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It may be reasonably doubted if the usurpers who assumed 
mythical attributes did so with conscious fraud, but it came to the 
same thing if the work was left to the zeal of partisans. The 
process, however, is plainly exhibited in the case of Alexander the 
Great, the next Eastern conqueror who had to feign a title. The 
statecraft of this marvellous man must be counted among the arts 
of antiquity, beside the oratory of Demosthenes and the analysis of 
Aristotle—an instrument of ruthless perfection. The pretended 
relationship of Alexander to Ammon enrolled him with the rightful 
Pharaohs. In entering Babylon, he was hailed by the diviners as 
a foreordained deliverer ; in other words, as a Messiah.* Probably 
the story of the helmetful of water,t like a similar story regarding 
David,t has a symbolic meaning. Alexander’s perseverance in 
his pretension to divinity scandalised the Macedonians,§ who were 
unaware of its tendency. It was not abandoned, however, even on 
his deathbed, when he commanded that his body should be thrown 
into the river, in order to supply evidence in support of a story of 
his assumption to heaven.|| In his view, the myth-making age had 
not yet passed away ! 

His successors were betimes instructed in the arcana of royalty, 
and adopted mythical qualifications with the kingly title. This 
appears in their customary epithets—Euergetes, Soter, Theos, and 
in the new eras dated from their elevation. The supposed humility 
of Abdalonymus, raised from the condition of a water-drawer or a 
gardener to be king of Sidon, merely echoes the fable of Sargon of 
Agadé.{ The romance of Antiochus and Stratonice,** like the 
somewhat similar story of Amnon and Tamar, ++ is a fiction derived 
from the adventures of Istar. 

Passing over to the Mediterranean, we seem to enter a less 
credulous world; but this is subject to qualification. The happy 
climate of southern Europe has always attracted invasion from the 
north and the east. Races from central Europe and from .Asia 
have held the mastery by turns, producing singular effects on the 
racial types. The vicissitudes displayed in the character of the 
Greeks at different ages is extraordinary, and cannot be wholly 
accounted for by political and social development. Aristotle 
notices that the northern races are spirited, but undiscerning; the 
eastern races subtle, but faint-hearted; while the MHellenes, 
occupying a medial area, have the better qualities of both,t? and 
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this is not less true of the ee Mediterranean peoples. The 
Dorian immigration, like the Celtic, Gothic, and Slavonic 
invasions, brought anarchy and devastation into the southern 
lands, but they also brought new blood, and the material of future 
civilisation. 

Such invasions were like the adding of fuel to a cooling furnace. 
After the explosion and the turmoil, we discern the gradual 
restoration of the native type, yielding, amiable, weak in the 
individual, but invincible in the mass. When the northern spirit 
of personal self-sufficiency issued in anarchy, nothing was saved; 
when it was happily adjusted with the indigenous spirit of 
submission and collectivism, the rise of a great civilisation became 
possible, as in the wonderful age of classical culture. The earlier, 
heroic, Homeric, or legendary Greece, and the later or Hellenic 
Greece are distinguished mainly by the forms of government 
peculiar to each, but these are symptomatic of the racial disposition. 
The heroic race was patriarchal, regal, resembling the contemporary 
people of Syria and Palestine, of whom we have glimpses in the 
Amarna letters and in the Book of Judges; they were lightsome, 
ingenious, believing, and submissive. The Hellenes, on the 
contrary, were stern, stubborn, enduring, sceptical, self-centred, 
self-willed, self-seeking, and the petty republican states of Greece 
were the expression of these qualities. One would say that the 
Athenian people were two-thirds heroic, the Spartan people two- 
thirds Hellenic, and the struggle of these elements can be read in 
every page of the early historians. It is very noteworthy that, as 
they reverted more and more to the original type, the Mediterranean 
races became incapable of maintaining the republican form of 
government, and reverted to the monarchical rule of prehistoric 
times. This reversal never occurred without the rise of a popular 
leader, around whom, as a nucleus, the product of social 
decomposition crystallised. 

The Hellenic patricians were jealous of any attempt at reinforcing 
the state, which they rightly believed to be prejudicial to their 
personal ascendancy. With pitiless instinct they allied themselves 
to destroy the man who aspired to undue political power. They 
had the conviction that their day was over when a leader rallied the 
people. A time actually came when, in almost every Hellenic city, 
popular leaders tried to restore the regal constitution. The attempt 
in all cases failed, the patricians recovered power, and the memory 
of the tyrants was covered with odium. But the early historians 
knew that the tyrants were not tyrants in the later sense, and that 
they were expelled, not by the people but by the nobles, who alone 
dreaded monarchical government. 

We have little evidence that the Hellenic tyrants assumed 
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messianic features. Cypselus was a subject of legend, and his 
name was derived from the chest wherein he was preserved in 
boyhood.* That we have no histories reaching beyond the days 
of tyranny may be more than accidental. Thucydides was unable 
to get reliable information about Harmodius and Aristogeiton.t 
Was there a general suppression of history, both by the tyrants 
and by the régime that followed? The tyrants are known to have 
been liberal thinkers, patrons of art and poetry; but history was a 
dangerous knowledge, reminding the nobles of their forfeited 
privileges. The oligarchy was in turn interested in defacing 
evidence to the good works and the glory of the tyrants. Both 
were doubtless familiar with the ancient rule of statecraft which 
Hobbes so artlessly voices: that ‘‘ it is annexed to the sovereignty 
““to be judge of what opinions are averse, and what conducing to 
““ peace; and, consequently . . . who shall examine the doctrines 
‘of all books before they are published. For the actions of men 
‘‘proceed from their opinions, and in the well-governing of 
“opinions consisteth the well-governing of men’s actions to their 
““peace and concord.’’{ Unquestionably, Peisistratus had a 
political reason for reviving the Homeric poems, since Homer was 
a praiser of kings and a veritable monument of the bygone society 
which Peisistratus tried to renew. That the patricians had a like 
policy cannot be proved, but we know that the Spartan government 
made a general war on knowledge, and we know that the Thirty 
Tyrants avowed their intention of doing the same in Athens.§ 
The Roman aristocrats had the same instincts as those of Greece. 
Viewing themselves as a superior caste, they reserved to themselves 
an anarchical right of organising coups d’état at emergencies. In 
mentioning the expulsion of the Tarquins, Cicero says: ‘‘ L. Brutus 
‘‘ privatus primus in hac civitate docuit, in conservanda libertate 
‘““ esse privatum neminem,’’|| which has the air of a legal maxim. 
Of Tiberius Gracchus he says: ‘‘ Ti. Gracchus ab ipsa republica 
“‘interfectus est,’’ although he adds: ‘‘ Scipione duce privato Ti. 
“* Gracchus occisus est,’’4 and such sayings throw light on a series 
of public assassinations, from that of Romulus to that of Nero. 
Among the noble Romans who early studied Greek philosophy, 
the elder Africanus was the most eminent. The character of this 
great man is difficult to fathom. Historians agree in describing his 
singularly amiable disposition and his natural kindliness and 
courtesy ; yet this man was devoured by ambition, and held himself 
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aloof from the sympathy and comprehension of his fellows. He 
aspired to overthrow and rebuild the Roman constitution. Smitten 
from early youth by the example of Alexander the Great, he forgot 
the inequality of his situation. Meditation on Alexander’s policy 
induced him to circulate the story, to us revolting, of his mother’s 
familiarity with a god in snaky disguise, and to make pretence of . 
divine favour and prophetic inspiration. This was no boyish 

aberration; all his life he spent some time daily in the Capitol, 

alone with the deity, and would transact no business without this 
preparation.* Historians lightly blame the imposture, Polybius 
even defends it. Scipio’s equals darkly suspected his purpose; 

even if they were not instructed in the lore of messianism, their 
Sagacity was sharpened by fear and jealousy. Advised by the 
cautious Fabius Maximus, the senate thwarted him at every turn. 

The most successful and the most generous leader of his time, 

Scipio was to the end impeded, isolated, and embittered, and died 

an exile, nursing an untimely dream wholly at variance with the 
spirit of the age. 

The revolution thus preluded was realised more than a century 
later by a mightier than Scipio. It might be supposed that the. 
great Julius was too sincere and too practical to indulge such fancies 
as we have examined; but modern ideas afford no measure for 
antiquity. What we know is that he publicly announced his 
descent, on one side from Venus, on the other side from Ancus 
Martius.t Further, the first use he made of his triumph was to 
reform the calendar. He rebuilt Carthage and Corinth, and 
meditated transferring the seat of empire to that more truly imperial 
situation, the site of Troy;t a dream which alarmed the Romans, 
was mooted again and again, drew a remonstrance from the 
peaceful Horace,§ was ultimately realised by Constantine, and was 
still regretted in Italy a thousand years later.|| It was whispered, 
too, that Czesar, though forewarned, willingly faced assassination, 
whether sated with glory or recognising a symbolic meaning in 
such a death. 

Augustus completed the designs of Cesar, and in a manner 
continued his personality. When the Romans proposed giving 
him the name of Romulus, they thoroughly appreciated his 
organic correspondence to the first founder of Rome. He, too, 
reformed the calendar. A supporter launched the fable of Attia’s. 
intercourse with Apollo.** The story was too impudent to prosper, 
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but Augustus did not shrink from the higher title of divinity. 
Modern minds cannot do justice to the amazing phenomenon of 
the imperial apotheosis. Something greater than personal vanity 
was concerned. In accepting divine honour, Augustus was trying 
to repair a ruinous defect in his miscellaneous empire—the want of 
a unifying religion. Ancient society rested on a religious theory, 
that peace could exist only between persons who worshipped the 
same god. As long as the several parts of a great empire cherished 
old traditions associated with their separate religious systems, vital 
union was impossible, and disruption was bound to come whenever 
the military power that held them together weakened. Augustus 
was probably the first who ever established an imperial religion, 
and its shortcomings ought to be charitably reviewed. We cannot 
doubt that the imperial worship, and the pax Romana which it 
typified, were accepted as a genuine gospel by millions of 
provincials, to whom they signified an unexpected dispensation of 
peace and security. ‘‘ Deus nobis haec otia fecit,’’ was their 
heartfelt confession of faith. 

The Augustan poets clearly understood the change which society 
had undergone. The ‘‘ fulsome adulation ”’ of Virgil, Horace, and 
Ovid is deplored by critics, but it was strictly in place in the new 
era. The nerd was to play a part in the Roman empire 
equivalent to that of the Iliad in the Athens of Peisistratus. The 
weakness of the State religion consisted in its carrying no 
conviction and kindling no enthusiasm. Its preachers and 
prophets were unconverted. The old republican sentiment lived 
on in the court of the Cesars. Augustus’ private opinion of the 
dreary farce is disclosed in the sardonic ‘‘ kpérov Sére’’ Of the 
deathbed scene.* 

The correspondence of the Gospel story with the cases reviewed 
is obvious and minute. It must be noticed, however, that the 
resemblance is formal rather than material; the essence of heathen 
messianism becomes the vehicle and the wrapper of Christian 
revelation. We may observe, too, the relative power of the two. 
religions. Czsarism weakly. paltered with republican feeling, 
family and individual ascendancy. Tiberius forgave the younger 
Piso for rebelling along with his father: ‘‘ patris quippe jussa nec 
** potuisse filium detrectare ’’;t a confession of the vigour of the 
patria potestas under a régime with which it was formally 
incompatible. The absolute position of the Gospel is shown in 
such passages as Matthew xix., 29, and xii., 48-530. But the 
questions here stirred are capable of filling volumes. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


WAR AND PEACE. 
BRITISH OPTIMISM AND GERMAN PESSIMISM. 


OSTILITIES in the Balkan Peninsula are terminated, peace 
preliminaries have been signed, Turkey has been relieved of 
her European possessions, and some aspects of the most redoubted 
political problem of modern days have for the time being been 
solved without an appeal toarms. This welcome consummation— 
perhaps the nearest conceivable approach to a latter-day miracle— 
is of good augury for Europe’s future. Five years ago nobody 
would have believed it possible. Even last October some of the 
leading statesmen of Europe still felt sure that a European conflict 
was a foregone conclusion and merely a question of months. For 
the cardinal factor of the situation was Austria-Hungary, and, 
oddly enough, the policy of this State was an unknown quantity 
for some of those public men whose duty it was to be accurately 
informed about it. This lack of positive knowledge concerning an 
essential element of the crisis constituted one of the most effectual 
hindrances to a good understanding among the Powers. Doubts, 
misgivings, suspicions clouded plain issues and hindered the 
Governments from giving due credit to each other for upright 
purpose and single-mindedness. Asa matter of fact, every leading 
statesman of the Great Powers was animated by a genuine desire to 
contribute to the pacific settlement of all the differences that had 
arisen, and the most active among them employed for the purpose 
the surest means which a due consideration for the interests of his 
own Fatherland left at his disposal. But it was the Emperor of 
Austria and the Tsar of Russia who, through Count Berchtold and 
M. Sazonoff, virtually vetoed war and wrought the miracle. They 
laboriously forced the application of the principle of European 
partnership over a long sequence of formidable obstacles, and 
established it. Valuable assistance was rendered them by Sir 
Edward Grey and the German Minister of Foreign Affairs. But 
in spite of the imposing array of forces on the side of peace, the 
task was arduous and more than once the labour of months was om 
the point of being nullified. 
But to say that a European war was several times in sight is an 
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over-statement. The danger of a general conflict was frequently 
dangled before the eyes of the public by the press, but it was not 
brought within the visual range of diplomacy. After all, the 
principal parties to the various disputes which broke out since war 
was declared last autumn were the Balkan belligerents. Most of 
the other Governments were only indirectly affected. The sole case 
in which the interests of a Great Power in the matter may be said 
to have been at once direct and vital, was that of Austria-Hungary. 
And on more than one occasion that Empire came quite near to a 
diplomatic rupture with Servia or Montenegro. 


MOTIVES OF COUNT BERCHTOLD’S POLICY. 


Austria-Hungary’s attitude since the outbreak of the Balkan 
War is the outcome of a theory which has not yet stood the 
test of experience. At present, however, it is being applied to the 
actual and prospective circumstances generated by the campaign. 
Talleyrand would have described it as Europeanism. A praise- 
worthy desire to spare the population of the Monarchy the heavy 
sacrifices and the odium of a war waged against a weak enemy for 
the purpose of retarding the operation of a law of human progress, 
was at the root of this attitude of serene forbearance. Count 
Berchtold, acting as the Emperor’s executor, stamped on inter- 
national relations principles of beneficent soundness, and thereby 
contributed to build up a helpful system of European solidarity 
while pursuing Austro-Hungarian interests to a satisfactory issue. 
He started from the proposition that every Great Power is concerned 
to uphold the prevailing system of political equilibrium under 
which it became what it is, and may hope to preserve its integrity 
unimpaired. It was the application of this principle which saved 
the Ottoman Empire from crumbling to pieces long ago. For in 
those days it was taken for granted that if Macedonia and Thrace 
were severed from Constantinople, the whole Ottoman Empire 
would be broken up, and the heritage of the ‘‘ dying man ’’ would 
fall to those Great Powers whom fortune might favour or foresight 
had provided for, while the other States would be forced to look 
on empty-handed, or else to demand a share of the booty at the 
point of the sword. And to avert this contingency as long as 
possible was the ardent desire of all governments. 

When the Balkan realms were about to declare war on Turkey 
last autumn, the principle of equilibrium, and therefore of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, was invoked by European 
diplomacy. And by way of asserting it effectively, the inviolability 
of the status quo was proclaimed. But the splendid victories of the 
Allies made short work of this paper barrier, whereupon the 
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Powers reconsidered their attitude. Austria-Hungary, who before 
the opening of the campaign might easily have vetoed it, but had 
deliberately refrained from doing so, was the first to read aright 
the signs of the times, to recognise the law of progress, to abandon 
Turkey to her fate, and to readjust herself to the new order of 
things in the Peninsula. But she did not relinquish the principle 
of equilibrium in South-Eastern Europe. Far from that, Count 
Berchtold believed, and still continues to believe, that Turkey’s 
place in the system of checks and counter-checks known as the 
Balkan equilibrium will be filled by Turkey’s heirs. Their réle 
will be imposed by their environment. And it was only on this 
implied condition that he dropped the integrity of an Empire which 
had failed to discharge the functions which constituted the only 
justification of its existence. For it need hardly be said that the 
principle of Balkan equipoise is vital to Austria-Hungary. If that 
were given up, and succeeded either by a solid anti-Austrian block 
of the League, or by the predominance of some one Great Power 
obtained or exercised through the fealty of the smaller ones, the 
status, if not the existence, of the Dual Monarchy would be 
endangered. In Count Berchtold the principle gave rise to 
unswerving faith in the virtue of joint action with the other Great 
Powers and a firm resolve to keep in touch with these even when 
taking a course which might lead to separate action. 


HOW THE DISTURBED EQUILIBRIUM MAY BE 
RESTORED. 


These positions are unassailable. They. received practical 
recognition on the part of Europe when Albania was called into 
being, Servia forbidden to occupy territory on the Albanian coast, 
and Scutari wrested from Montenegro. ‘Those were matters in 
which the intervention of Europe could be fruitful. It was able 
and ready to assert the principle of nationality in the case of 
Albania, and to veto the Slavisation of the Balkans when Servia 
advanced to the Adriatic. But there are pressing problems which 
it cannot solve. Europe is not competent, for example, to issue a 
behest forbidding the Balkan States to perpetuate the League 
which won for them their historic victories over the Turks. Yet 
such an Alliance, if it outlived the campaign, might be taken to 
run counter to the implied conditions on which the new structure 
of the Balkans was acquiesced in by the Dual Monarchy. A priori, 
however, it is unlikely that the Balkan concern will live on. 
Apparently, it has gone to pieces already. Psychologically, such 
a coalition, as a permanent factor in international politics, is 
inconceivable. That being so, it is fair to conjecture that the 
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Balkan States will gradually fall into their places, pursue their 
respective national aims, and in doing this form natural groups, 
competing with each other and in close or closer touch with their 
powerful neighbour. And in this way due compensation would 
be provided for the shifting of political forces. The place which 
the Turks occupied for so long would, for example, be filled by 
the Bulgars, a cool-headed, self-centred, calculating nation ot 
shrewd, matter-of-fact men, who will listen to the promptings of 
national interests rather than to the dictates of racial sentiment. 
Like interests as well as historical traditions will, it is conjectured, 
move the Roumanians to go hand in hand with their Bulgarian 
neighbours, and impel both peoples to draw a sponge over their 
recent past. 


ROUMANIA’S ROLE IN THE NEW ORDER OF THINGS. 


Roumania has often been spoken of during the past six months 
as a future member of the Balkan League whose weight at the 
decisive moment is to be thrown into the scale on the side of the 
Triple Entente. She is therefore expected to unravel the tissue she 
has been weaving for a whole generation. And the reasons adduced 
for this radical change of policy appear specious to many. King 
Charles, it is argued, has heretofore shaped the foreign intercourse 
of his realm in consonance with his own political ideas of what is 
most advantageous to the nation. And being a Hohenzollern, his 
sympathies naturally led him away from Russia towards Germany 
and the Triple Alliance. This direction was all the less obnoxious 
to his subjects that they were smarting from the affront put upon 
them by Russia thirty-five years ago, when in return for the military 
succour they had brought to the Tsar’s army and the heavy sacri- 
fices they had offered up during the campaign for Bulgaria’s 
independence, they were deprived of the flourishing province of 
Bessarabia where their kinsmen are now being Russified and 
absorbed. 

But since then, it is argued, much has changed. To-day Russia 
is well disposed towards the Roumanians. King Charles recently 
received from the Tsar the baton of a Russian Field Marshal. 
Under the xgis of the Tsardom the Ambassadors at St. Petersburg 
have just awarded Silistria to Roumania, and if the King’s policy 
were now reversed, his subjects would profit largely by the change, 
for when the harvest time came round their share of the booty would 
be the three and a half or four millions of their brethren who are 
now under the wings of the Double-headed Eagle. And that this 
line of reasoning appeals to a large section of the Roumanians 
themselves is, it is alleged, evident. A powerful political current 
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has always existed among them in favour of a good understanding 
with the T’sardom, and since the break-up of European Turkey this 
current has gained so enormously in strength that in five or six 
years, it is predicted, it will have reversed the Austrophile policy 
heretofore pursued. 

That, in brief, is the case as stated by one school of speculative 
politicians. I examined it carefully in Bucharest, in the light shed 
by statesmen of mark there, and I must say that I find it uncon- 
vincing. 

Roumania’s line of foreign policy was to some extent traced for 
her by the Congress of Berlin. The amputation of Bessarabia by 
Russia and the annexation of the Dobrudja were its two deter- 
mining factors. |Roumania had no natural outlet to the sea. 
Constanza, which her enterprise, capital, and labour have trans- 
formed intoa flourishing harbour, is situated in the Dobrudja which 
came to her through the Congress of Berlin. It isa Black Sea port, 
and therefore built on what is often termed a Russian lake. Now if 
Austria-Hungary were smashed up or greatly weakened, and 
Russia obtained a predominant position in South-Eastern Europe, 
as she would upon the success of the Balkan scheme alluded to, 
Roumania, it is felt, might then lose the Dobrudja and, together 
with it, her access to the sea, more readily than she lost Bessarabia. 
And this loss would be irreparable. Whose assistance could she 
invoke against the amputation? To what powerful protectress 
could she appeal? Her plight would be desperate. That perspec- 
tive, Roumanian statesmen tell me, will deter responsible leaders 
of the nation from cutting their moorings from Austria-Hungary 
and her Western ally. Moreover, for thirty years the kingdom 
has been faithful to the Central European Powers, and has, so to 
say, acquired a moral right to their advocacy and help. And in 
the recent dispute with Bulgaria that help was given, ungrudgingly, 
energetically by the late Kiderlen Waechter, and circumspectly by 
Count Berchtold, who was in the unenviable position of having to 
humour both disputants without offending either. It would be 
folly, they conclude, for Roumania to forswear this moral right by 
becoming unfaithful to a tradition which represents a vital national 


asset. 


NATIONAL NOT RACIAL INTERESTS ARE THE 
DECISIVE FACTORS TO-DAY. . 


In a word, most of the Balkan States will follow their own several 
ways and strike out a policy conducive to national rather than racial 
interests. In any case the belligerents, and in particular Bulgaria, 
are so utterly exhausted by the drain of blood and money caused by 
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the campaign that they will be unable even were they willing, to 
undertake any bellicose feat for several years to come. Besides, 
with the possible exception of the Serbs, who are imaginative, 
impulsive, sentimental, they are opportunists one and all. Take 
the Bulgarians, whose victories produced uproarious rejoicings in 
the Russian Duma; in politics Bulgaria sets scant store by her 
kinship to the great Russian people, except in so far as it enables 
her to make an occasional claim on her elder sister for help. The 
relationship may confer rights, but must not impose obligations. 
In the Vetcherna Poshta, of Sofia, a well-known Bulgarian 
publicist and politician, M. Daskaloff, discussing the Slav cause 
a few weeks ago, penned the following characteristic words: “‘ It 
‘is for the Bulgarian idea that we think and live, and if that be 
‘trodden under foot, then we will fight for it, even though our 
‘*enemies be Slavs. Slavdom for us is but a net from the meshes 
‘of which it behoves us to free ourselves in time. If the Alliance 
‘‘ with Servia was a blunder, a fresh surrender to the Serbs would 
‘‘ be an unpardonable crime on the part of our Government. It is 
‘* not to be expected that the Serbs will become reasonable, or that 
‘“ Russia will acquit herself as a just judge in our dispute with 
“Setvia.’’* 

In Servia, too, voices are here and there audible calling on the 
governing classes to revise their policy and adjust it to the new 
requirements of the nation. But as yet they are faint and isolated. 
For it is still too soon to expect a complete stocktaking of the 
political and economic assets of the realm, and the consequent 
adoption of a new line of action. The nation is still gazing with 
delight on the enormous gains which are universally attributed to 
the old lines of action. There is no reason to doubt, however, that 
when the elation of victory has given way to cool and reasoned 
common-sense and the predominance of the military party in the 
councils of the Cabinet has ended, Servia will shorten sail and 
slacken speed as preliminaries to changing her tack, and perhaps 
reversing her course. In any case her present pilot, M. Pasitch, is 
a safe leader and may be trusted to go further in this direction—if 
he believe it to be for the good of his country—than any of the 
politicians who are likely to succeed him. For he is a shrewd, 
resourceful, unemotional opportunist, who will prefer the economic 
bird in the hand to the political bird in the bush. So widely in this 
respect does he differ from the common run of his countrymen that 
he is commonly reputed to be a Bulgarian by extraction.+ Hereto- 


*Cf. Meue Freie Presse, May oth, 1913. 

+ I have often heard it said in Belgrade that M. Pasitch belongs to one of those 
wedges of Bulgarian nationality which are not uncommon in Servia. The 
population of the Nisch District is Bulgarian with a strong admixture of Albanian 
elements. During the Serbo-Bulgarian War, M. Pasitch had to quit Servia. 
(Cf. Neue Prete Presse, April 2oth, 1913.) 
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fore it has been an axiom that for the typical Serb politics, and 
politics of the dreamy sentimental kind, have always had an 
irresistible fascination. It must be admitted, however, that this 
highly gifted people have made remarkable progress during the 
past quarter of a century. 


WHAT) POLICY« WILL SERVIAY’STRIKE OUT? 


The Serbs who fought at Kumanova are not the bewildered 
denizens of cloudland who were driven like sheep by the Bulgarians 
at Slivnitza when Milan was their king and Alexander of 
Battenberg the leader of their adversaries. The conduct of the 
recent war is a revelation of what the Serbs are capable of achieving 
once they have set their minds on a task and are guided as to ways 
and means by a public-spirited statesman. Of this the campaign 
against Turkey was an instructive illustration. Everything was 
calculated nicely in advance, and everything was executed 
thoroughly when the hour of action struck. The mobilisation 
scheme had been conceived thoughtfully, and was.carried out fault- 
lessly; the dash and staying powers of the troops disclosed 
unexpected military qualities in this nation of peasants; the com- 
missariat was a masterpiece of forethought and resourcefulness. In 
a word, the Serbs acquitted themselves admirably of a difficult and 
perilous enterprise thanks to a rare combination of comprehensive 
judgment, steady hard work, and impulsive buoyancy. Their 
military and financial achievements astonished their neighbours 
and caused well-wishers and detractors to forget the depressing 
facts connected with their defeat by the Bulgarians in the 
unregenerate days of King Milan. 

It is manifest that Servia’s interests all point plumb in the 
direction of a comprehensive entente with the Dual Monarchy,. 
which asks only that it shall not be a loser by the break-up of 
European Turkey, that its commercial routes shall not be blocked, 
and that its peace shall not be disturbed periodically by wars and 
rumours of wars. It is an axiom that Austria-Hungary cannot 
lead a normal existence without being on amicable terms with her 
Balkan neighbours. For her economic interests are focussed in 
South-Eastern Europe; in fact, she is herself become a Balkan 
State since the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Now the 
policy adopted by Count Berchtold was based upon the assumption 
that a modus vivendi, equally advantageous to all parties, could 
and would be devised and agreed upon with a little good-will on 
both sides. As yet, however, the matter has not been officially 
mooted. But if this assumption turned out to be erroneous— 
whereas there are cogent reasons for assuming that it is quite well 
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founded—it would follow logically that the disadvantages accruing 
to Austria-Hungary from her friendly attitude towards the Balkan 
States during the war would have to be counteracted effectively 
and at once. And that contingency would conjure up afresh the 
‘spectres which have just been so happily laid. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY’S MISTAKEN ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS HER SLAVS. 


The central defect of most utterances about this matter of 
‘nationalities is that they are one-sided. Thus, in the sequence of 
statements which Austrians and Hungarians put forward to 
account for the present precarious situation, the Slavs are often- 
times tacitly saddled with the responsibility of choosing for 
themselves the réle of marplots and mischief-makers. Sometimes, 
not always. Many admit that this accusation is unwarranted. That 
the disturbing actions of the Slav subjects of Franz Josef 
have sometimes sprung from an ardent desire to upset the 
established order, to uproot Austro-Hungarian institutions, and 
sweep away certain European landmarks may be true. But it isa 
fallacy, we are assured by fair-minded Austrians, to imagine that 
this attitude was uncaused, or that the cause lay outside the 
Monarchy. Austria-Hungary has something to answer for by 
depriving the Southern Slavs of potent motives for co-operation, 
-attachment, loyalty. It is impossible to read the history of Croatia, 
or call to mind the relations of the Dual Monarchy with Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, without feeling that the friction between the Slav 
‘and German elements there was as much the result of the repellent 
‘attitude and oppressive narrowness of Buda-Pest and Vienna as of 
the sulking, captious mood of the Croatian, Dalmatian, and 
‘Bosnian. 

A serious constructive school of historians and politicians, whose 
headquarters are in Vienna, professes a lively faith in the cultural 
mission of Austria-Hungary, and endeavours to rise to the highest 
ideas involved in a statesmanlike handling of the delicate race 
problem in the Monarchy. Among its most authorised exponents 
are Dr. Baernreither and Professor Redlich. These public men 
explain the markedly unsuccessful efforts of statesmen for nearly 
half a century past to deal with the Slavo-German problem, as the 
result of an erroneous diagnosis and inefficient remedies. They 
hold that the success or failure of Austria’s foreign policy will be 
largely dependent upon the nature of her relations with her 
nationalities. Give Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Croatia 
the means of economic development; provide them, if not with 
lofty national ideals, at least with abundant sources of material 
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welfare; entrust them with the key to wealth, and to such culture 
as wealth commands, and you will in time knit them together with 
the other members of the community as closely as the Swiss 
Republic links German with French elements, and both with 
Italian. And if you advance further in the same direction and 
humour them within safe limits in the matter of language and 
nationality, you will have squared the political circle. That would 
seem to be generally regarded as the one formula which will meet 
the conditions resulting from the liquidation of the war. 

But without the assent—nay, the hearty co-operation of the 
Hungarians, this consummation is unattainable. And their 
acquiescence is said to be doubtful. But as they have discerned 
their interests and fulfilled their duty in the matter of the common 
army, so they are expected to make a similar sacrifice of their 
inclinations for the sake of vital issues in this competition of race, 
nationality, and economics. It will cost them a strenuous effort, for 
their trend has heretofore been in the opposite direction. Thus 
the circumstance that Bosnia has never yet been connected by a 
railway with Dalmatia, because for motives of unenlightened 
egotism the Hungarian Government has vetoed this cultural 
undertaking, sounds incredible. The whole system of railway 
policy adopted in Hungary is regarded in Croatia as a standing 
challenge to the Slavs of that kingdom. If these and kindred 
grievances were redressed, the ethnic fragments which now stand 
in mutually hostile attitudes on opposite sides of a yawning chasm 
would bridge the gulf, cultivate neighbourly intercourse with each 
other, and coalesce sufficiently to become durable elements of a 
robust State. 

It is not by coercion that a people’s affection is won; it is only 
by affection. Lacking national ideals common to all its fellow 
citizens, the least it may demand is facilities to grow and thrive 
and take root. And what is true of one nationality may be 
predicated of another. Take the population of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. It has much to be grateful for since the days when 
Benjamin Kallay first took it in hand and trained it up in the way 
of cultural peoples. Law and order reign in those provinces now; 
security for life and property is greater there than in many Western 
countries of Europe; roads and railways render communications 
relatively easy. All this and much more are among the boons 
bestowed by Austria-Hungary on the people who were among the 
wildest of Turkey’s subjects thirty-six years ago. But there is 
another side to the medal. The evils of land tenure there call 
imperiously for a radical remedy. The tiller of the soil is not 
much better off in that respect under Austria-Hungary than he was 
under the Turk; in fact, his condition smacks of the Middle Ages. 
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And the circumstance that these grievances have not been redressed 
all these years is unquestionably a source of weakness to the State 
as well as of hardship to the population. A realm like that of the 
Habsburgs, which is composed of peoples who have no national 
ideals in common, no such common possessions as ancestry, 
language, religion, must of necessity rely upon such cement as the 
State, unaided by Church and literature, can provide—namely, 
facilities for commerce, trade, industry, material well-being. 
There is every reason to suppose that if the political men of mark 
in both halves of the Monarchy were agreed about the ultimate aims 
of the Government, they could attain them. If at the outset of 
this new chapter of Austro-Hungarian history, they could set 
themselves earnestly to readjust the policy of the State to the recent 
redistribution of national and social forces in the Balkans and to 
its effects on their own Slavs and Roumanians, they would succeed 
in framing an harmonious and effectual scheme of consolidation. 
For the requisite elements are all there. But whether the men on 
whom this delicate task will devolve are imbued with the right 
spirit and endowed with the high governing capacity which it 
postulates, time alone will show. In like manner, even men witha 
faculty for sweeping forecast will shrink from conjectures as to 
Servia’s attitude towards Austria-Hungary in the negotiations 
which are now about to begin. But if in the course of those 
conversations M. Pasitch modifies the Austro-Servian treaty of 
commerce on the principle of do ut des, it is safe to predict that 
the bargain will be struck up as part of a revised policy of 
conciliation and neighbourliness. And therein will lie the surest 
pledge of peace between the two races whose clashing interests in 
the south-western corner of Europe are currently regarded as the 
only, or at any rate the principal, source of political disturbances. 
If Servia and Austria-Hungary are minded to live and let live, to 
work side by side for the weal, the prosperity, of their respective 
subjects, one of the main elements of stability, peace, order, and 
progress will have become operative in the Peninsula. But only one. 


BULGARIA VERSUS SERVIA. 


Since the downfall of European Turkey, the urge of political life 
in the South-East and the pressure of new tendencies there are 
become strenuous. New forces have been turned loose, new aims 
are being pursued, new growths are springing up. In consonance 
with the principle of national interest as against racial kinship, 
Bulgaria and Servia have already disengaged themselves from the 
political nebula of the Coalition and stand fronting each other no 
longer as allies but as adversaries. They are unable to agree upon 
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the distribution of the spoils of war, in spite of a special treaty which 
was drafted last year for the purpose of settling what could be 
settled in advance. But when the written stipulations were being 
made, the extent of the booty was not foreseen. It is much greater 
than was anticipated. Other unforeseen changes have also con- 
tributed to modify the circumstances. As Servia loses by these new 
elements of the situation, it is she who calls for a revision of the 
terms of the diplomatic instrument. Bulgaria, on the contrary, 
insists on its being observed in the letter and the spirit. The 
subject of the dispute is Macedonia, which was dealt with in part 
by the signatories of the treaty. But only in part. The question, 
which of the two contracting States should annex the towns of 
Uskub, Tetovo, Kitshevo, and Struga, was left open, but it was 
covenanted that if when the time came for a division they could not 
settle the matter between themselves, they would refer it to the 
Russian Tsar. 

But at present the Serbs demand a modification of the whole 
treaty on the ground that the circumstances are changed since it 
was drafted. As a precedent they rely upon the Franco-Spanish 
arrangement about Morocco which, after the Republic had ceded 
the Congo territory as compensation to Germany, was altered 
correspondingly. They further plead that Servia contributed more 
men to the war than she was bound by treaty to provide. Instead 
of 150,000 she put 310,000 in the field. The Bulgarians answer that 
a treaty is a treaty, and that it is made in order that stipulations 
which seemed reasonable when agreed to should be carried out 
when changing circumstances make them no longer appear quite 
so reasonable. That Servia went beyond her treaty obligations in 
the matter of mobilising troops cannot be taken as proof that she 
accomplished more than was her duty. For Bulgaria also achieved 
more than her share of the work; she put no less than 620,000 men 
in the field. Taking a still safer standard to go by—the losses of 
the Allies—Bulgaria’s casualties were four times greater than those 
of her partner. Another argument on which the Serbs lay stress 
is derived from the balance of power in the Balkans, without which 
there cannot be permanent peace there. And this principle of 
counterpoise requires that the Servian frontier in Macedonia should 
run along the left bank of the River Vardar as far as the frontier 
of new Greece, northwards of Salonica. The Bulgars demur to the 
dragging of this question of equilibrium into the dispute, and add 
that in any and every case Bulgaria will be greater and more 
powerful than Servia because her territory is greater. 

The case for Servia has been forcibly stated by the Servian 
Minister in Vienna. He lays it down that the treaty of coalition 
could not possibly have been drawn up for the purpose of creating 
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a Great Servia, a Great Bulgaria, or a Great Greece at the expense 
of the three other allies. On the contrary, it postulated a certain 
geographical symmetry and equipoise of forces. But what was not 
foreseen has come to pass; Albania is depriving Greece of part of 
the Epirus, Montenegro of Scutari, and Servia of the north- 
western district of the ancient Servian kingdom. Bulgaria alone 
retains everything she conquered, and not satisfied with even that, 
is now clamouring for much that she has neither conquered nor 
occupied. If her claims were allowed, the following curious ratio 
would result. Bulgaria would annex 5? tenths of the entire terri- 
tory conquered ; Greece would obtain only two-tenths; while Servia 
and Montenegro together would have to content themselves with 24 
tenths. The unfairness of this distribution, it is urged, is brought 
into bolder relief by the circumstance that Greece and Servia and 
Bulgaria deployed about the same military strength during the 
campaign, and the two former lent substantial help to Bulgaria. 
In order that the necessary equilibrium should be maintained 
after the war, the like ratio should be established and Bulgaria 
receive 3% tenths; Greece 2}; Servia 24; and Montenegro 14. 
At present the controversy rages at red-heat in Sofia and 
Belgrade, and threats of war are launched by both parties in the 
press and at public meetings. Overt acts of hostility may occur 
at any moment, as has been the case between Greece and Bulgaria. 
But an outsider, looking at the matter dispassionately, cannot look 
upon a serious regular Serbo-Bulgarian war as probable. The 
expediency of an accommodation between the two Balkan nations 
has so impressed the minds of Russian statesmen that they will 
exert themselves to the utmost, and not, I feel convinced, unsuccess- 
fully, to patch up the quarrel pacifically. If they succeed, they will 
have richly deserved the gratitude of all peace-loving nations and 
men. But that they will be able to go further and perpetuate the 
Balkan Coalition, is, to my thinking, a sheer impossibility. 


GREECE’S EARNEST REQUEST TO EUROPE. 


Greece’s claims to territory which has been ear-marked for 
Albania are known already. The manner in which they will be 
dealt with by and for Italy is also a foregone conclusion. The 
policy of the Consulta is devoid of sentimentality. What is less 
widely known is the demand made by the Greeks of Macedonia to 
be heard at the bar of Europe before the final partition of that 
historic province has been decreed definitively. They have deputed 
as representative a well-known Parliamentarian, M. Vamvakas, 
who sat in the Parliament of Constantinople, played an active 
part in reconciling the Christians of Turkey and preparing the 
ground for the Coalition, and is now visiting the principal 
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European capitals, and endeavouring to obtain a hearing for a case 
which, on the face of it, seems plain and forcible. Before starting, 
M. Vamvakas concerted his plan of action with the Parliamentary 
chiefs of the Greeks in the Ottoman Empire. He would fain 
persuade the Powers by whom the distribution of the disputed terri- 
tory will probably be arranged, to take into consideration Greece’s 
claims to those districts in Macedonia which have always been 
Greek in virtue of rights that are historical, geographical, ethno- 
logical, and economical. At the joint request of MM. Vamvakas, 
Boussios, Kosmidi, and Casanova, I put their plea in my own 
words briefly as follows. ‘‘ The partition of Macedonia must be 
“‘ effected according to some principle which can and will be 
““ generally recognised. Whatever principle may be chosen, we 
““ accept it in advance and ask the Powers to try our claims by it, 
““ so certain are we that we must win our case.”’ 

‘““ When we set out upon our recent struggle against the Turks, 
“‘it was understood that we were to concentrate our efforts on the 
“destruction of their armies, that being the essential aim of 
““warfare, and not to occupy towns or other places except for 
““strategic purposes. And keeping strictly to these tactics, we 
“assailed the enemy and left unoccupied the places which we 
““ expected to annex later on. But our Bulgarian allies struck out a 
““ different course. Of those towns and districts which we left 
““ungarrisoned the Bulgarians took possession. In this they 
“subordinated military to political considerations. And the feat 
“was superlatively easy, seeing that they met with no resistance. 
‘“Nay, the Greek inhabitants welcomed them. Thus seventeen 
‘* Bulgarian soldiers sufficed for the capture of Serres and three for 
“that of Kavalla! That explains how it has come to pass that they 
“now hold Macedonian and Thracian districts which contain 
*“ 7,500,000 Greeks as against 400,000 Bulgars. It would be a 
‘* crime if they were allowed to keep those places. If our loyalty 
“to our allies were made the means of depriving us of hundreds 
‘‘of thousands of our kindred, the precedent would indeed be 
‘*demoralising. The perspective is so maddening that there would 
‘“be no peace in Macedonia if the experiment were tried of 
‘‘assimilating that compact mass of tough, cultured, active. 
‘‘humanity. But the whole idea is repulsive and unjust. It runs 
‘* counter to our settlement with the Bulgars made before the war, 
‘*a settlement which served as a preliminary condition for the 
‘* Balkan League, and as a basis for the Greco-Bulgarian treaty. 


CLAIMS OF MACEDONIAN GREEKS AND THEIR BASIS. 


‘‘ Before the idea of a war had ripened, the Greeks and Bulgarians 
“of Turkey resolved to forget their differences and join hands. 
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‘“‘ Their spiritual chiefs and political leaders formed committees at 
‘* Salonica which, having talked over the whole subject, came to 
‘‘an understanding. They made a formal written compact that 
“they would co-operate with each other at the elections and in 
‘‘Parliament.’’ (I visited the Turkish capital soon afterwards, 
and a special meeting of the united committee was called for my 
behoof in Galata.) ‘‘ The official communiqué announcing the 
‘* entente said: ‘ As for the proportion of seats in each constituency 
‘‘ * which shall fall to each of the contracting parties, there is entire 
‘** agreement between the two nationalities, the number having 
‘*“ been fixed on the base of their respective populations.’ 
The following table shows the result :—* 
MAcEDONIA :— 
Greek Seats. Bulgarian. 
Vilayet of Salonica ... en weet 3 (one of these was taken 
from the Turks at 
Serres and conceded, 
as a special favour, to 
the Bulgars). 
Vilayet of Monastir... ans 5 sti 2 (one, at the cost of the 
Serbs at Monastir, was 


accorded as a favour 
to the Bulgarians, who 


Kossovo :— were not entitled to it.) 
Vilayet of Ueskub ... ASE beGEN TS 2 
THRACE :— 
Vilayet of Adrianople wae? GES (partly atthe eestor ot 
the Greeks.) 
Sandjak of Chatalja ... I eo 
CONSTANTINOPLE :— i a Sl 
Epirus (Vilayet of Yanina) ... 4 — 


LOTAL 5. 25 a3 8 


*“ Consequently, in the two provinces of Thrace and Macedonia 
‘there were eighteen Greek seats as against six Bulgarian, but 
“‘ really as against four. Those figures enable one to measure the 
‘relative numerical strength of the population. Another detail 
“‘worth noting is this. During the negotiations between the two 
‘“ nationalities, the Bulgarians asked us many times to allow their 
‘claim to a preponderating national influence at Dedeagatch. Now 
“the mere fact that they made this request proves that they would 
“have been well satisfied with that one outlet on the Aigean. But 
““ we replied that we had already made quite enough concessions 
“‘and sacrifices to them in recognising their influence in Northern 
“Thrace, and that Thrace had never been regarded as an object of 


* The most trustworthy data respecting the number of the various national elements 
in Macedonia are to be found in a synopsis published by a writer who knows the 
country well, A, A. d’Apire. It is entitled “Les Balkans disputés par les Alliés.” At a 
glance one can see exactly how the various nationalities are distributed over Thrace and 
Macedonia. 
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‘““ Bulgarian conquest. Dedeagatch, therefore, was not within the 
““ sphere of Bulgaria’s claims.”’ 

That important agreement and the collateral circumstances 
connected with it show that our case is unanswerable. 

‘““ Again, the Greek population made tremendous sacrifices for 
“the success of the campaign against the Turks, sacrifices which 
“exceeded in magnitude those of the Hellenic Government. 
“Everybody grasps the importance of the services rendered to the 
“* Allies by the Hellenic fleet. It is a classic example on a small 
““ scale of the importance of sea power in war. Well, the money 
“paid for the ships of that fleet was raised principally by the 
*“‘ population of Thrace and Macedonia. They subscribed it of 
“‘their own free will. Further, during the war those same 
‘populations gladly gave up everything they could spare, and 
““sometimes more than they could afford, to support the allied 
*“(mainly Bulgarian) troops in the country. All the local commerce 
““from Kavalla to Rodosto and from Serres to Chatalja was in the 
““hands of the Greeks, who unreservedly placed their stores at the 
““ disposal of the Bulgarian army, for the sake of the common 
““cause. What this connotes can be fully realised only by a 
““military organiser, or the commanders of an invading army. 
““The Greek population everywhere welcomed the Bulgarians as 
** their friends.”’ 


SHALL 400,000 GREEKS OR 730,000 BE HANDED OVER 
TO BULGARIA AGAINST THEIR WILL? 


‘‘ Another consideration, the force of which cannot easily be 
‘* overrated, is the cultural work accomplished by the Greeks of 
‘‘ the provinces in question. It was so vast and beneficial that that 
‘alone would suffice to establish their claim to be heard before the 
“* fate of the population is decided. Greek schools are scattered all 
‘* over the districts. They were founded and are kept up by the 
‘voluntary donations of the people themselves, many of whom are 
‘* Macedonians grown wealthy in trade and commerce. The total 
‘“number of educational establishments thus maintained by our 
‘* population of Thrace and Macedonia at their own expense 
“exceeds two thousand. The average number of children taught 
‘* is sixty in each school, and the total cost is over a million Turkish 
‘‘nounds. Considerations of an economical order strengthen the 
‘* pleas already set forth. Practically all the commerce of Thrace 
‘©and Macedonia is in the hands of the Greeks. In the districts of 
** Serres, Kavalla, and Xanthi, it is not only the trade but also the 
‘‘ agricultural industries that are carried on by the Greek popula- 
‘tion. Most of the tobacco there, for example, is grown and 
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‘‘ exported by our people. Kavalla is a flourishing centre of Greek 
‘‘ industry and of Greek culture. So also is Serres. To give these 
‘places to the Bulgarians would be to provoke an economic 
‘* disturbance which would be felt to some extent all over Europe. 
‘* But it would not be economic only. As the peace of Europe 
‘* depends largely on the equilibrium of the Balkan States, it would 
‘‘be endangered if that equilibrium were upset, as it certainly 
‘‘ would be, by the process of Bulgarising some 750,000 Greeks, 
‘‘ which would of course be undertaken if the Bulgarians annexed 
‘fall the Greek districts which their troops now occupy. The 
‘‘Bulgars themselves would tire of it after a time. But the 
‘‘ absorption of such a compact mass of Greeks would also injure 
‘the absorbing nation. And in the long run the crying injustice 
‘* would work out its own punishment, but in a way that would 
‘‘ probably disturb the tranquillity of Europe.”’ 

‘“A compromise between Greek rights and Bulgarian claims 
‘‘ must, therefore, be struck up in the interests of justice and peace, 
‘of Greek and Bulgarian. We Greeks are aware that the only 
‘“method of bargaining in such cases is by giving and taking. 
‘“ Hence we are prepared to make sacrifices. And it is a heavy 
‘“ sacrifice to give up 400,000 of our brethren to be metamorphosed 
‘into Slavs, as will be the case, even if Bulgaria be contented with 
‘* Dedeagatch, and Northern Macedonia and Thrace. But we bow 
‘“‘to the inevitable and resign ourselves. What we cannot accept, 
‘“ what Europe, we trust, will not impose upon us, is the abandon- 
‘“ment of 750,000 of our brethren. And that is approximately the 
‘“number of Greeks who would be Slavicised if the districts now 
‘“occupied by Bulgarian troops were adjudged to Bulgaria.”’ 

‘“ The total population of Thrace and Macedonia is computed at 
*“ 1,500,000. Of these about a quarter of a million will continue to 
“live under Turkish rule—the inhabitants of Rodosto and Chatalja 
“and the adjoining districts. About 100,000 Greeks will be 
‘allotted to Servia in the impending distribution of land and 
‘““peoples. If Bulgaria kept only Dedeagatch and Northern Mace- 
““donia and Thrace, she would still be getting with that territory 
““from 350,000 to 400,000 Greeks, whereas the number of Bul- 
“* garians who would be given to Greece would not exceed 100,000, 
““nor indeed reach it. And although that would not be a fair 
“division, we would accept it. But to Bulgarise 750,000 Greeks 
“would be a crime against civilisation. The leading fact in the 
“‘ dispute is this: the Balkan Allies never contemplated Thrace as 
“part of the spoils of the war.”’ 

‘* The conquest of Thrace and the occupation of Southern Mace- 
“donia by Bulgarian soldiers has tangled matters. For Bulgaria 
““now demands 5% tenths of the conquered territory for herself, 
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of the Sultan had to be partitioned among the expectant claimants, 
the scramble for land might easily lead to open quarrels and overt 
acts of war. Consciousness of the magnitude of this danger is 
perhaps the safest guarantee against its speedy realisation. That 
the Great Powers will strain every nerve to keep the Turks above 
water as long as possible may be taken for granted; and if the 
Ottoman State were governed by a man of insight, will-power, and 
authority, they would probably succeed for a while. But some of 
the most redoubtable dangers that beset the realm have their 
perennial source in the country itself. The nationalities that 
remain under the Sultan’s sway ask for political elbow-room, and 
threaten to imitate those which have just seceded, if their demand 
is not granted. The Government, discredited and uncertain of the 
morrow, hopes to save the situation by pursuing the fragment of 
an aim with half measures, and punishing those who ridicule the 
scheme or criticise the results. 

Reforms are promised. If in truth they be reforms they can be 
carried out only by a strong Government. And in Turkey there is 
no strong Government, no strong man in power. Somebody said 
of the new situation inaugurated by the Young Turks: ‘“‘ We have 
““received new saddles, but the old donkeys remain.’’ That is 
correct. An apt remark was heard by a journalist in Turkey the 
other day, which is worth reproducing. Two Kurdish tribes had 
been fighting each other. The vanquished Chief ascribed his defeat 
to the superiority of his enemy’s horses. And in order to equalise 
his chances, at the next round, he purchased splendid chargers, 
regardless of the expense. His enemy, hearing of this precaution, 
smilingly asked: ‘‘ Has he also bought riders for them?’’* The 
Turkish race has played its part in the world of politics, and is 
now preparing to quit the stage. It might have obtained an 
extension of life and power had it not been for the suicidal folly of 
the Young Turks. You cannot save a nation against its own self. 
And that is still the difficulty. To-day the air is thick with projects 
of regeneration. Turks and Arabs are to join hands and live in 
amity like Austria and Hungary. That is one scheme. Another 
would introduce international control and set foreign officials at the 
head of each province and each Department of State. National 
euthanasia! In any case, as my friend Cherif Pasha points out, 
when the Powers are asked to lend money they will see that the 
money advanced is properly spent, and ‘‘ the guarantees offered to 
*‘the Powers will constitute, so to say, spheres of commercial 
** influence for them. And it is in accordance with these zones, 
“‘recognised in a more or less official manner, that the first 
‘* beginnings of a partition will be regulated.”’ 


* Frankfurter Zeitung, May 8th, 1913. 
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Even as things now are, Austria-Hungary has. gone far in the 
direction of renunciation. During one of the frankest conversa- 
tions I had with the late Count Aehrenthal shortly after the retro- 
cession of the Sandjak, we passed in review the various reasons 
which militated in favour of retaining it. And the one which I 
thought made the deepest impression upon him, in spite of his 
familiarity with it, was the importance of the district to an Adriatic 
Power as a corridor leading to Albania. 

But the die was already cast. The Sandjak had been given back 
to Turkey. Autonomous Albania is being created at the instance 
of Austria-Hungary not for ethnological nor for philanthropic 
motives, but as a barrier to Servia’s advance to the sea and as a 
breakwater against the Slav influx generally. Hence the fierce 
opposition which the project encountered from Servia and the Slavs. 
But the scheme is only an experiment suggested by political appre- 
hensions, and may succeed or fail according to circumstances. 
Under ordinary conditions, failure would merely untie Austria’s 
hands and render her free to proceed with the country on lines more 
direct. But the conditions are not ordinary. Austria-Hungary and 
Italy are jealous rivals in the Adriatic, where each one has economic 
and strategic interests to further. How momentous the latter are 
may be gathered from the circumstance that if Italy obtained 
possession of Valona and turned it into a well-equipped naval base, 
she could on occasion bottle up her rival’s fleet in the Adriatic, 
which would then become an Italian possession—mare nostrum. 
Neither Power, therefore, can allow the other to obtain a foothold 
on the Albanian coast. For Austria, on her side, if she had Valona 
could immobilise the Italian fleet in the Adriatic. In view of this 
both Governments decided to bind themselves by a self-denying 
ordinance to hold aloof from Albania, to favour the status quo so 
long as the Ottoman Empire retained its sway there, and to graft 
autonomy on the nation whenever European Turkey should break 
up. This covenant, concluded in the year 1897, was revised and 
renewed three years later. It is known as the Noli Me Tangere 
treaty. As the Sultan’s hold on the European provinces of the 
Empire has gone since then, Albania has been detached and will 
shortly be set up as a self-governing and independent nation. 


EUROPEAN PEACE DEPENDS UPON THE STABILITY 
OF TURKEY. 


The stability of the Turkish State is another condition sine qua 
non of European tranquillity. And no one except a latter-day 
Candide would offer to guarantee it. If the Asiatic possessions 
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of the Sultan had to be partitioned among the expectant claimants, 
the scramble for land might easily lead to open quarrels and overt 
acts of war. Consciousness of the magnitude of this danger is 
perhaps the safest guarantee against its speedy realisation. That 
the Great Powers will strain every nerve to keep the Turks above 
water as long as possible may be taken for granted; and if the 
Ottoman State were governed by a man of insight, will-power, and 
authority, they would probably succeed for a while. But some of 
the most redoubtable dangers that beset the realm have their 
perennial source in the country itself. The nationalities that 
remain under the Sultan’s sway ask for political elbow-room, and 
threaten to imitate those which have just seceded, if their demand 
is not granted. The Government, discredited and uncertain of the 
morrow, hopes to save the situation by pursuing the fragment of 
an aim with half measures, and punishing those who ridicule the 
scheme or criticise the results. 

Reforms are promised. If in truth they be reforms they can be 
carried out only by a strong Government. And in Turkey there is 
no strong Government, no strong man in power. Somebody said 
of the new situation inaugurated by the Young Turks: ‘‘ We have 
“received new saddles, but the old donkeys remain.’’ That is 
correct. An apt remark was heard by a journalist in Turkey the 
other day, which is worth reproducing. Two Kurdish tribes had 
been fighting each other. The vanquished Chief ascribed his defeat 
to the superiority of his enemy’s horses. And in order to equalise 
his chances, at the next round, he purchased splendid chargers, 
regardless of the expense. His enemy, hearing of this precaution, 
smilingly asked: ‘‘ Has he also bought riders for them?’’* The 
Turkish race has played its part in the world of politics, and is 
now preparing to quit the stage. It might have obtained an 
extension of life and power had it not been for the suicidal folly of 
the Young Turks. You cannot save a nation against its own self. 
And that is still the difficulty. To-day the air is thick with projects 
of regeneration. Turks and Arabs are to join hands and live in 
amity like Austria and Hungary. That is one scheme. Another 
would introduce international control and set foreign officials at the 
head of each province and each Department of State. National 
euthanasia! In any case, as my friend Cherif Pasha points out, 
when the Powers are asked to lend money they will see that the 
money advanced is properly spent, and ‘‘ the guarantees offered to 
“‘the Powers will constitute, so to say, spheres of commercial 
‘influence for them. And it is in accordance with these zones, 
‘“recognised in a more or less official manner, that the first 
‘‘ beginnings of a partition will be regulated.” 


* Frankfurter Zeitung, May 8th, 1913. 
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I know for a fact that serious and far-reaching reforms are 
planned, and that their author is a statesman of wide experience. 
Hilmi Pasha’s scheme, which includes the appointment of 
Englishmen to posts of organisers and officers of the corps of 
gendarmes, and to the more responsible positions of Inspectors of 
provinces, has been approved by the Porte, and will shortly be 
carried out. The main object of the Turkish Government in all this 
is twofold: to satisfy the reasonable demands of the nationalities, 
and to convince Great Britain that everything compatible with the 
interests of the Ottoman Empire is being done to make them 
contented. In her foreign relations Turkey is anxious to work 
hand in hand with those Powers whose interest it is to see her 
strong and flourishing. And of these Great Britain, with her 
eighty million Moslem subjects, occupies a foremost place. 

In her domestic policy Turkey will endeavour to inaugurate an 
era of economic development. Unhappily, there will be little 
money available for those cultural needs without which economic 
and other progress is hardly conceivable. The defence of the 
frontier line, Midia-Enos, will necessitate a heavy outlay, much 
heavier than would have sufficed to protect the frontier, Kirk 
Kilissé-Adrianople-Maritza. The Caucasian frontier will also 
immobilise a large number of troops, and cost large sums of money. 
Still everything possible will, we are assured, be done to enable the 
Turkish Empire in its present shape to live and thrive. The 
earnestness and intensity of the Government’s resolve to make a 
heavy bid for success is evident from the rdle assigned to Hilmt 
Pasha in the work of reorganisation. Next August, I am told, 
he will tackle the arduous task of administering Syria, which is the 
Achilles’ heel of the Empire. 

Whether the long spell of internal peace which is indispensable 
to the success of this work will be vouchsafed to the reformers 
may well be doubted. The signs and tokens are certainly adverse. 
But in Great Britain, and wherever else a sincere desire for peace 
and good-will among nations is cherished, the efforts which the 
Turks are now about to put forward—by whatever party they may 
be exerted—will be welcomed and, when feasible, seconded. 
Europe has had quite enough bloodshed. Of all the wars which 
living men remember, the Balkan campaign was undoubtedly the 
most inhuman, and in its second phase the most wanton. 
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A GROUSE-MOOR IN MAY. 


HE May month, uncertain, coy, and (despite the poets) hard to 
love, has among many moods one manner that disarms all 
criticism and captures all hearts. She tires herself in a south wind 
and an August sky and for twenty-four hours, before the wind 
changes or the rain comes, she is abroad among the brooks and the 
trees, the meadows and the moors, with such ravishment and 
abandonment that there is no living thing that does not open its 
leaves or its flowers or its heart to thank God with. Perhaps the 
last of all things to thank God frankly and openly for mercies 
received is a Derbyshire grouse-moor. It is unaccustomed to 
frankness, to openness. The dour silence of the place hides some- 
where a threat even in the sunshine, its upland hollows can roll a 
cloud over you black and hateful; its overhanging, out-cropping 
jagged rocks are citadels of thunder; its paths lead no whither, it 
has no havens of refuge. The dark leagues of grim heather make 
the heart hunger for green meadows. The cry of bird, the bleat 
of sheep, are uncanny. The falling waters of a thousand streams 
tell in weird accents some intolerable doom. Tragedy dwells upon 
the moorland be it winter or summer, and the wanderer, uncertain 
of his way, feels at every turn that the interminable silence of 
summer or the shrill winds of spring or winter may reveal some 
malignant secret that Nature hugs to her heart. Indeed, it is true 
that the wildness of Nature always imprints curious qualities on the 
human mind. A power of second sight, as it is called, is acquired, 
and the boundaries between spirit and matter grow obscured. 
Browning has brought this out with peculiar vividness in his 
marvellous ‘‘ Childe Roland to the dark Tower came,’’ and 
Shakespeare, who supplied the title to the poem, has no less vivid 
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sense of the spiritual effects of wild moorland scenery on the mind. 
‘‘ Barren ground, long heath, brown furze,’’ were the last resort 
of Gonzalo’s honest mind. In the eleven lines that open Macbeth 
we have the exact note of ominous threat that seems to overhang 
the Derbyshire moorlands in a fashion not to be found in the high- 
lands of Wales or Cumberland, or even Scotland. On the bleak 
spaces of Kinderscout one might expect to meet the three witches— 


‘* So withered and so wild in their attire, 
That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on ’t,”’ 


creatures that ‘‘ can look into the seeds of Time.’’ And if upon 
the blasted heath they stop our way we may look for them to 
vanish, for 


‘* The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 
And these are of them.’’ 


It is difficult not to think that Shakespeare knew this country, and 
that the ‘‘ Pit of Acheron,’’ in the third act, was some dread hollow 
in the moor. 

But if Shakespeare suggests this wild mysterious scenery, 
Browning actually describes it at sunset, at the moment when the 
threat that it contains is about to actualise :— 


‘“ Burningly it came on me all at once, 
This was the place! Those two hills on the right, 
Crouched like two bulls locked horn in horn to fight, 
While to the left, a tall scalped mountain . . . . 


What in the midst lay but the Tower itself? 

The round squat turret, blind as the fool’s heart, 
Built of brown stone, without a counterpart 

In the whole world 


Not see? Because of night, perhaps? Why, day 
Came back again for that! Before it left, 

The dying sunset kindled through a cleft : 

The hills, like giants at a hunting, lay, 

Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay— 

Now stab and end the creature—to the heft! ”’ 


To a wanderer on the moors such a feeling as that described by 
Browning comes with a flash of terror. A famous fisherman has 
described a sudden sense of fear of this very kind that seized him 
with so strong a hand that he incontinently left his sport and fled, 
possessed with that incomprehensible fear which the silences of 
Nature score into the human heart. Certainly a Derbyshire moor 
is the last place on earth to yield to the magic of the May month. 
Yet yield it can, and the transformation is one of the most 
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wonderful things in the world; for though the threat disappears and 
only a sense of joy remains, yet the joy is touched with mysticism, 
and the earth is not common earth, nor the air the air of daily life. 
It is worth while to try and show the change at work. 

At sunset the wind had been cold and the clear cut hills had 
seemed unfriendly enough, but before dawn a change had come and 
the new day broke warm and glad. It is difficult to say which is 
the earliest bird to dispel the silence of night. Perhaps it is the 
cuckoo. Of course, all night long there are bird sounds in summer. 
Every tree and hedge and eave gives us dream-twitters, tiny little 
echoes of song that rather intensify than break the silence of a 
windless night, and now and again a bird will flutter with alarmed 
momentary note from tree to tree, while waterfowl and the owl and 
the nightjar pursue their dark occupations. But these are things of 
night. With the first flush of dawn, while all the world is still in 
darkness, there is often to be heard the long note of the cuckoo, a 
booming mystic sound out of the skyline, before any other bird 
has spoken. And then, after a little space, the whole choir begins, 
and it is day once more. On such a day, warm from the first, but 
fresh, too, with wind and the endless repetition of birdsong, the 
song we lack in July and August, the moors take on their rare 
aspect of benignity. It is probably an illusion due to the cheerful- 
ness of bird and beast in outlying copses and farms; to the quick 
green showing itself in shy fashion everywhere, the young green of 
trees, of opening bracken, of budding heather, of bilberry with 
pink flowers and purpling fruit already formed; to a note in the 
innumerable streams that comes once in spring and never again, to 
a freshness of sky reflected in every pool and shallow and every 
dewdrop ; and, lastly, to a freshness in the mind of the climber that 
refuses to believe in demons when the Lady Flora is so manifestly 
abroad. 

Romance takes the place of tragedy, and the sky-rim of rock isa 
vestige of an enchanted castle and not the Dark Tower Roland 
sought and found. The horned sheep in the lonely farm are playful 
creatures, not emblems of the devil, while the lambs with sprouting 
horns are a sheer delight, for it is not every child that can so 
belabour its mother. The long, long paths that wind in the midst 
of the heather and beside the brawling streams lead to some 
Utopian palace and the waters are fulfilling their duties with song 
as is proper in all well-ordered worlds. The far distance is full of 
delightful mystery, the middle distance, for all its brown stone 
walls, has a lark thrilling above it, while all around Nature has 
relaxed her mood and given the grimmest tree its greenery and the 
sternest rock its flowers, and to each bird and insect its place in the 
great orchestra. Unconscious of the existence of Man Nature has 
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unveiled her beauty and looks up to smile at herself in the mirror of 
the heavens, where the mystic midday moon hangs like a white rose 
leaf. But such a mood lasts rarely a whole day. The unaccustomed 
warmth draws folds of mist into the hollows, and gradually the 
interminable landscape takes on a too-familiar form. It is as if 
Nature has awakened to the presence of an intruder, and, knitting 
her brows, which are the hills, veils once again in mist, in endless _—~ 
mystery, the overlapping folds of rolling moor. Once more the 
threat is present, and the curious cry, weird and inimitable,of the 
nesting red-game runs like a shudder through a shadowy land. 


2 Ho 


REVIEWS. 
MR. RISHER Ss AE Ole 


Nothing enables us to realise so well the difference between 
Napoleon the Great and the normal historical figure as the 
time it has taken for him to fall into historical perspective. Even 
to-day, when we are about to celebrate the centenary of the battle 
of Leipzig, we seem to see on that far-off stage a figure out of all 
proportion, a giant at bay among the Lilliputs, and we feel 
operating across the great tract of time an intelligence that is at 
least negatively responsible for this modern Europe of ours. For 
at least half a century after his death, Napoleon was a blurred, 
titanic, ominous figure, almost a sun-myth moving with the stature 
of a tree: his vices as gigantic as his intelligence, a veritable 
scourge of God. Fortunately, the nineteenth century historians 
began early the attempt to resolve this blurred figure, and to collect 
with infinite pains the material that would enable a remoter age to 
estimate Napoleon Bonaparte as a man, to set down the material 
that could render it possible for men to realise his greatness and 
his littleness, and the exact part that he played in the history of the 
world. Mr. Fisher in his brief book has done admirable work 
both for the general observer of historical phenomena and for the 
specialised student. To the observer he gives an unprejudiced 
outline of a unique career; to the student he shows the Corsican as 
neither a demigod nor a devil, but as a great man playing the 
leading part in the great drama of history. In this book Napoleon 
is no longer out of proportion to the men and movements of his 
age; he is at last the human dominating figure of the final struggle 
between the modern world and the Middle Ages. 


* Napoleon, by Herbert Fisher, M.A., F.B.A., Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield 
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Mr. Fisher opens with a careful account of Napoleon’s youth, 
the all-important stage which so many biographies entirely neglect. 
He was born at Ajaccio on August 15th, 1769, of patrician 
Florentine stock that had settled in Corsica in 1529. His father 
seems to have had no uncommon qualities, but was an intelligent 
rhetorician, and handed on this gift to Napoleon. But his mother, 
Marie Letizia Ramolino, was a wonderful woman: ‘‘ her character 
“‘ was as strong asa rock of granite, and as she faced adversity with 
‘“courage, so she was neither changed nor spoiled by the 
“marvellous revolution in her fortunes.’’ She outlived Napoleon 
by fifteen years. In temperament he was a pure Corsican, 
combining stoicism with restless, quarrelsome energy. From the 
age of nine he was educated in France. He had some genius for 
mathematics, and developed while at school a practical mind and 
extraordinary judgment of others. From the first he regarded arms 
as a profession to be conquered, and with this end in view he 
devoured both history and geography. On October 28th, 1785, 
he joined the artillery regiment of La Fére, and lived on his pay 
as a sub-lieutenant—seventeen and sixpence a week. He combined 
intolerable frugality with endless study. In 1788 he wrote to his 
mother: ‘‘ I have no resources here but work. I sleep very little 
““since my illness. I go to bed at ten, I rise at four. I have only one 
‘““meal a day at three o’clock.’’ The years of drudgery at almost 
all forms of positive thought were to bear amazing fruit. 

At first he sympathised with the Revolution, though the whole 
affair offended his sense of order ; but after his last visit to Corsica in 
1793 he, then a captain of artillery, had to make his choice between 
the Republic and the restoration of the old order. As a commander 
of artillery at the siege of Toulon in September, 1793, he grasped the 
necessary condition of success. The first step had been achieved. 
Robespierre made him a brigadier-general, and sent him at his 
own suggestion to Genoa. He was almost involved in the fall of 
Robespierre, but had shrewdly avoided close or compromising 
relations with him. He was arrested, released, returned to Genoa, 
was responsible for the check of the Austrians in September, 1794, 
and gradually manceuvred to secure the chief command in Italy. 
He boldly refused a command in the Army of the West, and thought 
he was gaining his point when the War Office placed him on hatf- 
pay. The troubles of the Convention in October, 1795, afforded 
him a new opening. His friend Barras practically gave him the 
command in Paris of 5,000 troops with which to suppress the mob 
and the National Guard, 30,000 strong. General Bonaparte cleared 
the streets in a few hours at a cost of two hundred lives. His reward 
was the Italian command. It was there, he had long since decided, 
that all was tobe won. When he arrived on the scene no one knew 
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the youngster of ‘‘ haggard face and mean stature.’’ But Masséna, 
Berthier, and Augereau in a few hours recognised that a new 
captain had arisen. In less than three weeks he was master of Milan 
after a campaign that is a monument of military art. The story of 
the Italian campaign is like a fairy story. The year 1796 was the year 
of fortune, and twelve months after the campaign began Napoleon is 
keeping state ‘‘in the splendid castle of Nonbello, twelve miles 
‘from Milan. In all but name he was already sovereign, giving 
‘‘ audience to foreign ambassadors, dining in public, his carriage 
‘attended by a Polish bodyguard, his Court ruled by a strict 
‘* etiquette.’’? It is a marvellous story, and while the future ranges 
of greatness are comprehensible there is, and there always will be, 
something incomprehensible in this first stage. The young soldier 
by sheer force of character and intelligence emerged without the 
help of family, money, or force from the apparently hopeless deeps 
of mediocrity, and by a wave of pure magic is carried in a year 
almost to the heights of human ambition. 

This is not the place in which to trace the career that followed. 
Mr. Fisher carefully deals with each successive phase. He does 
not justify the execution of the Duc d’Enghien, but he adds to the 
dreadful story the comment that ‘no prince of the blood ever 
‘* afterwards attempted to plot Napoleon’s murder.’’ What seems 
to us the most notable point about the book is the way in which 
Mr. Fisher has shown the inevitableness of each successive phase 
as soon as we have realised what manner of man Napoleon was. 
The Spanish, the Russian campaigns no longer seem surprising. 
Nor is one surprised to hear Napoleon whistling Malbrouk s’en 
va-t’en guerre as he saw his army swept away at Leipzig. He 
never lost his nerve, his power—surely his unique power—of 
endurance, his clarity of mind. His rare failures were due either 
to inevitable causes, or to some gap between his intuitions and his 
reasoning. His intuitions were nearly always right. Mr. Fisher 
rightly does not dwell on the question of Napoleon’s moral conduct. 
It was neither better nor worse than that of his age, and the fact 
that to the last he was in full physical and intellectual vigour gives 
the practical lie to the worst charges against him. 

The effect of his appearance on the stage of the world was finally 
to break up the medizval groupings of Europe; to give a new life 
to law, to conceptions of order, to national organisation ; to cause, 
by negative effects, the awakening of nationalism and all that 
nationalism means in the life of the world. That Napoleon came 
at a moment when some such force was needed in Europe it 
is possible to believe; that such men only appear at intervals of 
perhaps a thousand years is some guarantee for the peace and 
progress of mankind. 
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THE LIFE°-OF ALLAN HUME* 


In these days of overloaded biographies it is refreshing to meet 
with a memoir so concise and so reticent as Sir William Wedder- 
burn’s little volume on his friend Allan Hume, the ‘‘ father of the 
““Indian National Congress.’? Far better known in India than 
among his fellow-countrymen, Hume’s work was of immensely 
greater importance than that of the majority of the Viceroys and 
Governors whose services are rewarded by titles and statues. If 
the prospects for the British Raj are on the whole encouraging, it is 
in large measure due to the man who, in Mr. Gokhale’s words, 
‘““came forward to teach Indians to walk nobly along the path of 
*“ nationhood.”’ 

The son of Joseph Hume inherited not only a passion for reform, 
but an interest in India; and in 1849 the lad of twenty entered the 
Bengal Civil Service. His work was interrupted by the Mutiny, 
in which he displayed courage and resource; but his sympathy with 
the people was manifested in his labours on behalf of education, the 
reform of the police, and the establishment of reformatories, and by 
the foundation of a cheap vernacular paper, The People’s Friend. 
He repeatedly attacked the Government policy of sucking revenue 
from the liquor traffic. ‘‘ For every rupee that it yields, two at 
““least are lost by crime and spent in suppressing it.’ He 
confidently believed that ‘‘one of the greatest blots’’ on our 
government of India would be shortly removed; but though he 
lived fifty years longer his hope was never realised. 

Hume’s ability and character secured him the post of Secretary 
to the Government of India, which he held from 1870 to 1879, 
when he was summarily dismissed. No reason was given either 
at the time or in reply to a letter of inquiry from the victim. . The 
cause of Lord Lytton’s high-handed action must apparently be 
found in his habit of freely expressing his views on measures, even 
when they did not coincide with those of his superiors. Three 
years later he retired from the public service, with the great work 
of his life still before him. 

‘“ Towards the close of Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty,’’ writes Sir 
William, ‘‘ Mr. Hume became convinced that some definite action 
‘was called for to counteract the growing unrest. From well- 
‘‘ wishers in different parts of the country he received warnings of 
‘‘ the danger to the Government and to the future welfare of India 
‘“‘from the economic sufferings of the masses and the alienation 
‘* of the intellectuals.’’ The arrival of Lord Ripon revived hope 
among the people; but on his departure it was obviously time to 


) 


* Allan Octavian Hume, by Sir William Wedderburn, Bart. Fisher Unwin. 1913. 
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act. On the basis of unreserved acceptance of the British Raj, 
Hume summoned to Bombay representatives from all over the 
country to the first National Congress in 1885. The Government 
was friendly enough at first, and Lord Dufferin invited the 
members of the Second Congress, held at Calcutta, to a garden 
party. This wise and kindly policy was abandoned by his suc- 
cessors, and for twenty years the official world frowned on the 
representatives of Liberal Indian thought. During this period 
Hume set on foot a campaign of enlightenment in England, 
which issued in the establishment of the British Committee of the 
Indian National Congress, and the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and in the foundation of the journal India. His closing 
years were gladdened by the statesmanlike reforms of Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto, and by Lord Hardinge’s reception of the 
Congress leaders. The seed he has sown is ripening to the harvest. 


Ge. Pe. 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER.* 


The cult associated with the name of Mr. Samuel Butler, the 
author of Erewhon, grows apace. The Erewhon dinner, started 
in 1908, has become an annual affair, and Mr. G. B. Shaw, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, and Mr. Edmund Gosse, have presided at 
three of these functions. Mr. Shaw, indeed, has declared that 
Mr. Butler ‘‘ was, in his own department, the greatest English writer 
‘‘of the latter half of the nineteenth century.’’ The only difficult 
point to decide in this case, as in the case of the author of The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, is what is Mr. Butler’s department. But, 
at any rate, posterity will be able to come to some sort of a decision 
since every particle of Mr. Butler’s productiveness, every phase 
of his universal-mindedness, every trace of his earth-wandering, 
is likely to become a subject of original research. The manu- 
scripts of Erewhon (1872) and Erewhon Revisited (1901) are in 
the British Museum; other manuscripts are treasured at 
Cambridge, at Shrewsbury, in Italy; his portrait, by his own 
hand, hangs at the Schools, Shrewsbury, at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, at Christ Church, New Zealand, while a fourth 
portrait, painted by Charles Gogin, hangs in the National Portrait 


Ele, Note-Books of Samuel Butler, Author of ‘‘ Erewhon”’: Selections Arranged 
and Edited by Henry Festing Jones: With Photogravure Portrait by Emery 


pec from a photograph taken by Alfred Cathie in 1898. A. C. Fifield (price 
Ss. net), 
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Gallery. Cambridge is regretting that she did not elect him to 
the Professorship, of the Fine Arts in 1886; and a Boswell in the 
person of Mr. Henry Festing Jones is not only at work on an 
authentic life, but has now given us this stout compilation of 
invaluable selections from the Note-Books that Mr. Butler compiled 
and transcribed, and re-transcribed: and indexed with intolerable 
assiduity through a comparatively long and very toilsome 
life. 

Certainly this slow but irresistible growth of fame is a fact of 
real interest in the history of literature. Whether or no the 
decision come to by the English illuminati on the question of the 
greatness of Mr. Butler is sound, we do not pretend to say. The 
extraordinary interest, the penetrating note, of Erewhon may or 
may not be sufficient to create permanent literary reputation; the 
philosophic outlook, the range of observation, the vast scope of 
knowledge, the endless doubt that broods over the world that he 
reveals, may or may not justify a new shrine in the Temple 
of Literature. It is certainly significant that those who are 
worshippers of eighteenth-century deities have added the author 
of Erewhon to their objects of faith. 

The fact that makes us a little doubt whether Mr. Butler is 
really likely to emerge from the welter of modern authors as a 
permanent light is the absence of concentration in his pro- 
ductiveness. The story of his life is, to some extent, the story of 
a great mind ceaselessly engaged in ransacking culs de sac in the 
hope of coming through into a new world. The son of a country 
clergyman and the grandson of Dr. Samuel Butler, the Headmaster 
of Shrewsbury School from 1798 to 1836, and later Bishop of 
Lichfield, he was born on December 4th, 1835. Asa child of nine 
he spent a year in Italy. He was at Shrewsbury School, and 
while there paid a second visit to Italy. He entered at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1854, and was bracketed twelfth in the first 
class of the Classical Tripos in 1858 (he does not seem to have taken, 
as was then usual, the Mathematical Tripos as well), and prepared 
for ordination in a poor London parish. He was overwhelmed by 
doubt on a technical question of infant baptism, gave up the idea 
of orders, and emigrated to New Zealand to take up sheep- 
farming. For five years he combined this work with the close 
study of the Darwinian theory, and some study of the internal 
evidence of the New Testament, and then returned to England to 
take up an artist’s life, and he occasionally exhibited at the 
Academy. In 1872 Erewhon, or Over the Range, appeared. The 
following year it was translated into Dutch, and in 1879 into 
German. In 1876 his circumstances became straitened as a result 
of losses in Canadian companies, which by various visits to Canada 
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he vainly strove to retrieve. Between 1877 and 1879 various brief 
publications dealing with evolution and faith appeared. In 1883 
he devoted himself, jointly with Mr. H. F. Jones, to music, and 
various Handelesque works were composed. The study of 
photography was taken up in 1888, and from 1892 onwards the © 
study of Greek was pursued with new avidity, and many visits to 
Sicily were undertaken with a view to tracing the origin of the 
Odyssey. His conclusion that the author of the Odyssey was a 
woman was apparently seriously entertained. The volume on the 
subject appeared in 1897, and was followed by English prose 
versions of the Iliad (1898) and the Odyssey in 1900. In 1899 he 
had toyed with Shakespeare’s sonnets—there is no evidence that 
he was a Baconian, happily; in 1901 he paid his last visit to 
Erewhon, and on June 18th, 1902, he died. 

Certainly a broken, unconéentrated life; the life of a 
man of genius, but hardly the life of a man who was 
likely to give the world any contribution of supreme value. 
But the method that ran through his life was in curious 
contrast to the absence of method in positive production. 
He treasured and ceaselessly polished his own thought, and 
created in his Note-Books vast stores of material apparently 
intended to be used in one or more works of the first rank. As Mr. 
Jones points out, he did, in fact, use much of the thought thus 
stored up in various books, but this was not done deliberately. The 
thoughts were always working in his mind, and in fact he never 
used the stores that he collected. But they are not lost, and it may 
be that they will prove in the form now published the great 
monument of his unusual mind and his still more potent 
personality—a personality that is stamped on every line that he 
wrote, irradiating it with shrewdness, with kindly cynicism, with 
the soundest of sound common-sense. He tells us himself in 
Bunyan and Others, “‘ the language of any book is nothing except 
“*in so far as it reveals the writer.’’ His attack on Bunyan is 
characteristic, and from his point of view unanswerable, Pilgrim’s 
Progress gives us, he says, no conception of the faith that a man 
should do his duty without the thought of being paid for it. But 
the attack is really superficial. It was not for the nineteenth to 
lecture the seventeenth century on sucha matter. In that age men, 
in fact, did their duty without much hope of pay, and facts are in 
morals better than theories. Mr. Butler, however, preaches his 
theoretical practicalism with a bold front. He does not believe in 
““knowledge unattached.’? He adds: ‘‘ That igs why what little 
““ knowledge I have has done myself personally so much harm.’’ 
We fancy this book is going to be very famous, for it reveals a 
personality as strange as that of Robert Burton. 
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ENGLAND AND THE ORLEANS MONARCHY.* 


The history of the first entente with France and its failure are 
pleasantly and clearly told by Major Hall, and it is important to 
trace in some detail the actual course of events. Hatred of the 
Bourbons was shared by all parties, and Louis Philippe in 1830 
claimed with justice that in accepting the Crown he had saved the 
country from civil war. Wellington, who had helped to reinstate the 
Bourbons, saw their downfall with regret, but advised recognition of 
Louis Philippe. Italy was reduced to the ‘‘ geographical expression *’ 
of Metternich, who with Nesselrode, the Russian Premier, 
bewailed the new régime. The Germanic confederation of thirty- 
eight States and four Free Cities was designed to prevent external 
and internal danger. A wave of Liberalism swept over Germany, 
save in Prussia, where the educational and bureaucratic systems 
were more highly organised than in other States. The appointment 
of Talleyrand to the Court of St. James, where he advocated the 
entente, and Palmerston’s distrust of France, led to complications 
over the Belgian question, eventually solved by Louis Philippe 
refusing the crown for his son, and the choice of Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg in his place. Suspicions of Talleyrand by Palmerston, and 
of Palmerston by Stockmar, complicated the Polish question, finally 
settled by Count Orloff and Van der Weyer. The death of Casimir 
Perier was followed by a republican insurrection in Paris, a royalist 
rising in La Vendée, and the death of the Duke of Reichstadt. 
The siege of Antwerp by the French was disapproved by 
William IV., and the transfer of the fortress to the Belgian 
authorities was followed by the independence of Belgium. To 
Talleyrand and Palmerston must be ascribed the credit of this 
successful termination of long-protracted negotiations. 

The rise of Mehemet Ali and his struggle with the Sultan, the 
varying policy of the Porte and its increasing decrepitude seriously 
engaged the European Cabinets. The revolution in Brazil and 
Dom Miguel’s usurpation of the crown obliged Dom Pedro and 
his daughter to take refuge in England, from whence with French 
support he returned to Oporto. Spain was also in the throes of 
revolution, but the prompt action of Sir Charles Napier in 
destroying the Miguelist fleet off Cape St. Vincent, and the death 
of Ferdinand, enabled the English and French Governments to 
support the Queen Regent. The death of Pedro placed Donna 
Maria on the throne of Portugal, but her short married life of six 
months was followed by intrigues for a second husband in a son of 
Louis Philippe. Her marriage to Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, a 
nephew of King Leopold, ended French influence in Lisbon. 


* England and the Orleans Monarchy, by Major John Hall, Author of The 
Bourbon Restoration. Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. (price 14s. net). 
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The quarrel between Mehemet Ali and the Sultan had brought 
England and France to the brink of hostilities. Strained relations 
between England and Russia over their Indian routes were 
increased by Lord Ponsonby’s tactless policy at Constantinople, 
fortunately modified by his nephew Lord Durham’s wider views 
at St. Petersburg, and the occupation of Aden by the Indian Army. 
Ibrahim’s defeat of the Turks at Nezib was followed by the death 
of Mahmud, and the surrender of the Turkish squadron to Mehemet 
Ali. Guizot’s appointment to the Court of St. James, and his 
friendship with Princess Lieven added to his influence. But the 
measures taken against Mehemet Ali by the four Powers roused 
great indignation in France. 

The second attempt of Louis Napoleon and his tame eagle to 
land at Boulogne ended in his imprisonment in Ham. Thiers’ 
unwise references to Germany’ roused popular feeling in that 
country. Mehemet Ali finally accepted the new firman, and 
submitted to the Sultan. Palmerston’s conduct of these negotia- 
tions raised the Foreign Office to a height unattained since the 
battle of Waterloo. The marriage of Queen Isabella now occupied 
the courts of Vienna and St. Cloud. The visit of Queen Victoria 
to Chateau d’Eu took place on the understanding that the Spaniards 
should manage their own affairs. The visit of the Duc de 
Chambord to London as Henri V. was curtailed at the request of 
the French Ambassador. New Zealand was annexed by England, 
and Tahiti by France. The visit of the Tsar to England was 
followed by trouble in Morocco and Tahiti—war seemed inevitable, 
the Press in both countries embittering the quarrel. The treaty 
of peace at Tangier allayed resentment. Louis Philippe returned 
the visit of Queen Victoria, and was installed a K.G. with great 
magnificence. In October, 1845, Queen Victoria paid a second visit 
to Chateau d’Eu, when the Spanish marriages were fully discussed. 
Meanwhile, political unrest in Europe was increased. Italy, under 
the influence of Mazzini, was dreaming of national unity, supported 
by Charles Albert. Pio Nono’s accession was followed by wide 
reforms, resisted by Metternich, who objected to Lord Minto’s 
mission to Rome, Florence, and Turin. The rapid advance of 
democracy in Switzerland was combated by the Catholic cantons 
The overthrow of the Sonderbund and flight of the Jesuits caused 
great excitement, though the influence of Lord Minto kept Italy 
quiet. The Orleans monarchy fell. Metternich was obliged to flee 
Vienna, and with Guizot took refuge in England. The policy of 
Palmerston was vindicated; his quarrel was not with the French 
nation, but with the Government of Louis Philippe. The story 
shows with vividness the unrest of Europe as it slowly settled into 
the new conditions that had been created by the destructive and 
reconstructive activities of Napoleon. 
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rit FAY EOR PAPERNS.* 


The son of a Kentish clergyman, a well-known agriculturist, 
Sir Herbert Taylor was educated abroad, his father finding the 
expense of education in England for his large family beyond his 
means. Brussels, Carlsruhe, where the Margrave showed them 
much kindness, and where Young eulogised the agricultural 
successes of the father and the charm of his exceptional family, 
and finally Rome, were an excellent training for the varied posts 
Taylor was destined to fill. Latin was taught him by his father 
and different priests. French, German, and Italian were mastered, 
music and drawing being also studied. At seventeen Herbert 
Taylor obtained through Lord Camelford a clerkship in the Foreign 
Office, and for the first time in his life was separated from his 
family. His knowledge of foreign tongues kept him busy, French 
being then the official language. He was sent with Sir James 
Murray to Frankfort to protest against the partition of Poland, 
and on Sir James’s recall, young Taylor was left at Frankfort as 
Chargé d’Affaires; and later became Secretary, his knowledge of 
foreign languages again bringing him forward. It is interesting 
to read that when in 1794 Robespierre issued an edict forbidding 
quarter to be given to British and Hanoverians, the Duke of York 
replied by forbidding his troops to retaliate, and enjoining kindness 
and humanity to prisoners; the effect was excellent, the French 
officers openly disregarding Robespierre’s edict. Captain Taylor 
remained in Holland as Secretary to the Commandant till appointed 
A.D.C. to the Duke of York. He was Military Secretary to Lord 
Cornwallis in Ireland in 1798, and the following year with the 
Duke of York in Holland till the evacuation. George III.’s 
blindness now rendered a Secretary necessary, and on Mr. Pitt’s 
recommendation Colonel Taylor was appointed. He held the post 
till the King’s malady rendered medical control essential. The 
letters of the poor King, for whom Colonel Taylor had a sincere 
respect and affection, are very touching, especially one to the 
Princess Amelia on her fifth birthday. Queen Charlotte’s 
appreciative letters to her A.D.C. must have been very gratifying 
to Colonel Taylor. Those between her and the Prince Regent throw 
some light on the dissensions in the Royal Family. On Queen 
Charlotte’s death Taylor was one of her executors, and through 
the Prince Regent was made Master of St. Katherine’s Hospital in 
succession to Colonel Disbrowe, whose eldest daughter he married 
that year. The King’s long and weary life ended in 1820, and the 
Duke of York, with whom Taylor had been in such intimate 


*The Taylor Papers: Containing Records in the Life of Lt.-Gen. Sir Herbert 
Taylor, G.C.B., G.C.H. Messrs. Longmans (price 15s. net). 
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relations, died in 1827. During his long tenure of office General 
Taylor won the esteem and confidence of the army, his large 
experience and ready sympathy enabling him to take a wider view 
than usually obtains in official life. General Nicolls’ scheme for 
amalgamating the H.E.I.C.S. with that of the Regular Army, the 
anxiety about the growing unrest in India and want of discipline 
among the troops, Colonel Tidy on the disuse of corporal punish- 
ment, in which the Duke of York had supported him, and Colonel 
Woodford’s reforms in military discipline are subjects of interest 
dealt with in this useful historical record. 

On the death of George IV., to whom also he was executor, Sir 
Herbert was appointed Private Secretary to William IV. He 
accepted the appointment with reluctance; his work as Adjutant- 
General interested him, and he regretted the change. On her 
accession Queen Victoria appointed him First A.D.C., a post he had 
held under three previous sovereigns. With the wind-up of the 
papers of William IV., of which also he was executor, Taylor’s 
official life ended. With Lady Taylor and his little girl, his only 
surviving child, he proposed to spend some time in Italy. But the 
strain of the long official life had tried his constitution more than he 
supposed, and he died in Rome in March, 1839, at the com- 
paratively early age of sixty-four. There can be no doubt that in 
his varied and responsible duties, his honourable and high-toned 
nature was of great assistance in smoothing difficulties between his 
Royal masters and their Ministers. 


HERBERT BARING GARROD.* 


When the day comes for really estimating in a critical sense 
the educational progress of the nineteenth century the work of 
Mr. Garrod will receive greater notice than in these confused times 
of educational turmoil has been possible. As in the case of most 
thinkers and workers time is necessary for Mr. Garrod’s thought 
and work to fall into perspective, though his influence is even now 
working amongst us, as it has worked for more than a quarter of a 
century. Mrs. Garrod has, therefore, with wise judgment, thrown 
into permanent form such of his brilliant lectures as were available, 
while Mr. Francis Storr has brought together the more notable of 


* Dante; Goethe’s Faust; and Other Lectures, by Herbert Baring Garrod, M.A. 
Oxon., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, late Organising Secretary of the 
Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland. Edited by Lucy F. Garrod, with 
an Introductory Memoir by Geoffrey Garrod. Messrs. Macmillan (price 3s. 6d. net). 
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his purely educational lectures and articles. These writings, 
coupled with the excellent memoir compiled by Mr. Geoffrey 
Garrod, will enable the historian of English culture and education 
adequately to measure the permanent value of Mr. Garrod’s 
laborious, self-effacing, but amazingly fruitful life; the life of a 
scholar who in the endeavour to apply culture to education saw 
that the class responsible both for culture and education must have 
a status no whit behind that of the other learned professions. What 
culture meant to Mr. Garrod, these essays on The Comedy and 
Faust will prove. What education meant to him is plain both from 
these and the purely educational essays. What both may mean 
in the life of the nation will become plain when Mr. Garrod’s ideal 
of a teaching profession is carried into reality by the Teachers’ 
Registration Council, now happily at work along the lines indicated 
by Mr. Garrod as the result of his years of work on the Teachers’ 
Guild. 

Herbert Baring Garrod was born on May 22nd, 1849, the son 
of a distinguished physician, and on his mother’s side was con- 
nected with Charles Keene, of Punch, and the late Mr. Meredith 
Townsend, of the Spectator. Garrod was educated at King’s 
College, London, and Merton College, Oxford, where he proved a 
brilliant scholar. Called to the Bar in 1872 he practised but little, and 
devoted the early professional years to literature. In 1886, soon after 
his marriage to his cousin Miss Colchester, he was appointed 
General Secretary of the Teachers’ Guild, and here he worked 
almost to his death on July 30th, 1912. Little known to the general 
public, he was nevertheless the leader of a distinguished inner 
circle, and his position was justified by the vastness of his know- 
ledge, the clarity, width, and depth of his judgment, the modesty 
and gentle humour of his nature. These essays prove that what 
he wrote was always the deeply considered product of his heart 
and mind, the deliberate judgment of a rich, cultured, and 
optimistic nature. He entered into the soul of the great thinkers © 
and poets of the world, and all of them he studied freely in their 
own tongues. To him culture meant a reality within the reach of 
all—‘‘ there are four works which contain all the material for the 
‘* production of Culture—Homer, Dante, Shakespeare (all complete), 
‘*and Goethe’s Faust.’’ He finds in Dante a teacher with whom 
‘*Mind is the Pilgrim to the Celestial City, Love the guide and 
‘guardian of Mind,” and he brought this thought to bear on all 
the problems of teaching. The tributes to his own mind and his 
own love contained in this book, from men of diverse views, are 
indeed matter for reflection to those who are inclined to depreciate 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. Herbert F. Schwarz has done useful work in printing, with an 
introduction and full notes, a facsimile of ‘‘ The Tragedy of Alphonsus, 
Emperor of Germany . . . by George Chapman, Gent’’ (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 5s. net). The play was originally issued in 1654, and 
on the title page it is stated that it is printed ‘‘ As it hath been very 
“‘ often acted (with great applause) at the Privat house in Blackfriers 


“‘ by his late Majesties Servants.’’ We are sorry that Mr. Schwarz 
does not deal with the authorship, ‘‘ the vexed questions of authorship 
‘‘ and date.’’ For these questions the reader must turn to the studies 


of Elze and Professor Parrott. The close familiarity of the author 
with German life makes it certain that he had been in touch with that 
life. Mr. Schwarz discusses at great length, as throwing light on the 
play, the practice of poisoning and assassination in Europe in the 
sixteenth century. The essay is interesting, if not altogether relevant, 
though no doubt the author, be he Chapman or another, of this remark- 
able play did read into his account of the struggle for the Holy Roman 
Empire in the thirteenth century the unpleasing political methods 
of the sixteenth. In the opinion of the present writer, the play itself 
is quite early seventeenth century work, if not earlier, for the blank 
verse does not show that dissolution of the strict blank verse line 
which is already at work in Shakespeare’s latest plays, and became 
dominant after his death. There are many lines in the play worthy of 
Shakespeare himself, and it is difficult, from this point of view, to 
understand Professor MacNeile Dixon’s depreciation of the play. Here 
are some instances of what seems like fine early work :— 


‘* Nay, sleep, Lorenzo, I will walk awhile. 
As Nature in the framing of the world, 
Ordained there should be nihil vacuum; 
Even so methinks his wisdom should contrive, 
That all his Study should be full of wit 
And every corner stuffed with sentences. 


I see this charms his senses suddenly. 

How now, Lorenzo, half asleep already ? 

fEneas Pilot, by the God of dreams, 

Was never lulled into a sounder trance ; 

And now, Alphonsus, over-read thy notes. 
These are already at my finger ends, 

And lest the world should find this little schedule, 
Thus will I rend the text, and after this, 

On my behaviour set so fair a gloss 

That men shall take me for a convertite.’’ 


Lines of that structure could not have been written much later than 
the year 1600. The same may be said of these lines— 


‘“To gratulate this unexpected Peace, 
This glorious league confirmed against all hope, 
Joyful Isabella doth present this show 
Of Fortune’s triumph, as the custom is, 
At Coronation of our Emperors.”’ 
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Or again— 
‘“O I have wrong, my soul was half in Heaven.’’ 


The question is one that must fascinate all Elizabethan students, and 
we commend this edition to their use. 


* * * 


Mr. William Durran, in his book, ‘‘ The Lawyer : or the Old-Man-of- 
“‘ the-Sea ’’ (Messrs. Kegan, Paul & Co., price 7s. 6d. net), has levelled 
a severe attack on the legal systems of England, India, and the United 
States, and, so far as the first two countries go, Sir Robert F. Fulton 
(a former distinguished judge of the High Court, Calcutta), in a fore- 
word, supports the attack. It is, of course, easy to attack any legal 
system by attacking its technicalities, and the weaknesses of those 
engaged in the practice of law ; but, on the whole, while before 1873 it 
was very difficult to defend the English legal system, with its vast com- 
plexity, it is really not at all difficult to do so to-day. In our civil pro- 
cedure, the technicalities have almost disappeared ; the costliness of the 
system is largely due to the lay clients, who insist on employing the very 
expensive counsel who would exist under any system. Chancery actions 
are now disposed of with a swiftness of which any legal system might be 
proud, while common law actions are protracted partly through the 
attitude of the lay clients, and partly through a shortness of judges—a 
deficiency about to be cured. It is not really true that the trade-unionism 
of the Bar is opposed to reform—the Bar Council and the Law Society 
have striven to meet any substantial defects. The Jury system, 
whether it be a blot or not on the administration of the law, is what 
English people would not be satisfied to be without. It is true to say 
that the law could be improved by codification, but in fact the codifica- 
tion of the various branches of law is a process that has been going on 
now for many years, and the most fruitful branches of law, so far as 
litigation is concerned, are now codified, as in the cases of the Bills of 
Exchange Act, the Partnership Act, the Companies Act. The attack 
on the English judges is unworthy. We havea strong and honest Bench, 
and it is childish to speak of the class of lawyers from which judges are 
chosen as ‘‘ wanting in the habit of impartial and unbiassed judgment.”’ 
The Indian Bench is reputed to be weak, but the reason is partly that 
the leading English lawyers will not accept service in India. To speak 
of our judges as overpaid is absurd. As to the criminal law, it is said 
that almost exactly the same percentage of convictions of guilty persons 
is secured under the Code Napoleon as under the English law. No 
doubt there are many evils attaching to the practice of law. But the 
Bar certainly trust their clients. Fees are rarely paid before a case is 
heard, and, indeed, the Bar is said to complain at the dishonest way in 
which certain members of the lower branch retain fees paid by the lay 
client for a long time before they are transmitted to the barrister 
retained. Law is a necessary evil, but the remedy lies in the hands of 


litigious laymen. 
* * * 


The Rev. T. A. Lacey, in ‘‘ Marriage in Church and State ’’ (Robert 
Scott, price 5s. net), argues strongly, and as we think soundly, that 
polygamy is ‘‘ contrary to natural law’’; and we are glad to see the 
point made, as even in certain religious publications it has recently 
been declared that in a state of nature polygamy rightly occurs. 
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Mr. Lacey goes further, and says that ‘‘ the entire union of man and 
‘“ woman effected by marriage is indissoluble except by death.’’ That 
is a different and, as we think, a dangerous and unscriptural doctrine : 
dangerous because it may impose celibacy in cases where celibacy 
is in fact impossible, unscriptural because our Lord expressly allows 
one cause of divorce and St. Paul another cause. The Matthean 
exception Mr. Lacey admits to be authentic, though he thinks that it 
is ‘‘ not improbably a gloss.’? When he goes on to argue that “ the 
‘“ excepted cause justifies only the separation of husband and wife’’ 
he makes a serious error, since separation, without a right and 
probably a duty of re-marriage, was absolutely unknown to the Jewish 
or the Gentile world at the time that the Matthean exception was 
written down. But the true argument against absolute indis- 
solubility, is the awful desolation in social life that the doctrine 
produced throughout the middle ages. The Christian ideal is indis- 
solubility, and as Christian ideals gather force the ideal will more 
and more rule the world. But meantime we have our earth here, 
and while the churches tolerate, and even encourage, marriages 
that are bound to end in disaster, they are also bound to tolerate the 
Matthean exception with a right of re-marriage. In the Catholic 
Church down to the middle of the twelfth centurv. in certain dioceses, 
we find that re-marriage after divorce was tolerated. The Reforma- 
tion reintroduced divorce everywhere except in England, and it may 
frankly be said that the most immoral period in the history of English 
society was the century from 1753 to 1857, the period when the law 
against divorce was most strict. The book is full of interest, but 
the history may be usefully checked and supplemented by documents 
printed among the appendices to the Divorce Commission Reports. 
Divorce certainly took place in England between 1550 and the Common- 
wealth. 
* * * 


‘“Camp and Tramp in African Wilds ”’ (Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co., 
price 16s. net), by Mr. E. Torday, is ‘‘ A record of adventure, impres- 
‘“ sions, and experiences during many years spent among the savage 
“tribes round Lake Tanganyika and in Central Africa, with a descrip- 
‘“tion of native life, character, and customs,’’ in other words, the story 
of the seven years, 1900 to 1907, in the Congo. It is well written, and 
is a very attractive record, though the pictures of various natives are a 
little startling. Cannibalism is still quite common in the Congo. Thus, 
among the Bahuana, in the region of Luano, ‘‘ cannibalism is general, 
‘“in spite of the abundance of animal food, but it is practised by men 
“only. The larder is replenished by expeditions organised with this 
“special purpose ; the bodies are cooked in the ordinary way, but the 
““ skull is soaked in water till the flesh falls away, and is then reserved 
‘“as a trophy in a special hut.’’ The Bayanzi, in the same district, are 
great cannibals, and revel (even the children) in human flesh. A witch 
is a delicious dish. In Kongo, on the Juma river, the same races are 
frank man-eaters, and the chief, Mapanda, collects skulls. The account 
of native life and customs is of real value. We are told that ‘‘ the 
‘“ brightest period of the intellectual life of the negro is between the ages 
“of ten and twelve ; after that age he falls into a slough of sensuality, 
‘and his powers fall off, but up to that time the youngsters easily hold 
“their own with European boys, allowance being, of course, made for 
‘“ the different lines on which their education has proceeded.’’ The native 
is a very bad arithmetician, but ‘‘ has as minute a knowledge of birds, 
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‘“ beasts, and plants as is possessed by the most enthusiastic collector in 
‘“ Europe. Every native can tell you all about the fauna and flora of the 
‘* neighbourhood. The Bambala distinguish sixteen species of field rats, 
“the Bahuana are a good second with eleven. . . . In powers of 
“ observation they are strikingly superior to Europeans. . . . But 
kee are not so universally curious as some uncivilised races. 
‘« T have twice crossed the Congo Free State, and I can honestly say that 
““ T have never come across a tribe that is not naturally good-natured. It 
“ may truly be said that, broadly speaking, these people only wish to live 
““in peace themselves, and are quite ready to let everyone else live in 
‘ peace.’? Europe has not improved the Congo in this matter. 


Se eS 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Curle’s volume of short stories (‘‘ Shadows Out of the Crowd,’’ 
by Richard Curle, Stephen Swift, 4s. 6d. net), discloses a striking talent, 
which it is none the less extremely difficult to analyse. Mr. Curle 
writes in a style which has not any markedly personal distinction, 
but makes its effects through a measured, massive, unemphatic pre- 
cision, that in some degree recalls the method of Mr. Conrad. His 
stories (if by the word ‘‘ story’? we mean something which depends 
upon an arrangement of progressive external incident) are not stories 
at all. Each of them contains little more than a single episode, which 
the author uses for the analysis of a particular mood, and the moods 
which attract him have their origin in that mysterious region which 
lies about the border of controlled human consciousness. The book 
is dominated by the influence of places. Mr. Curle carries us with him 
through London streets, to the West Indies, to South America, to 
Africa, and Scotland ; and everywhere the progress is fruitful of the 
most vivid impressions. But the different places raise different trains 
of thought. Scotland is his land of memory, and rouses him to 
contrast the reality of the past and the unreality of the present. In 
London, the scene of the present and the actual, he broods on our 
intense ignorance of the realities of even the material man-made life, 
on the ease with which the emergence of the abnormal can hurl the 
mind down from the complacent assumption of knowledge into the abyss 
of bewilderment and terror. But it is in the tropics that Mr. Curle’s 
imagination moves with the greatest freedom. He returns to them 
again and again, and seems to find hidden beneath their hot and 
mysterious beauty the reality which does not exist for him in the 
illusion of human life. Unhappily, the reality which he finds is not 
only a thing of beauty ; it is even more a thing of terror, cruel, secret, 
and unfathomable. Enough has been said to show that Mr. Curle’s 
mind moves in unusual paths. Ie need only be added that, within the 
limits of his method, he attains a remarkably high level of achievement, 
and his achievement is the more praiseworthy since it is the product of 
original thought and genuine experience, and not of a mere exercise in a 
literary tradition. Coa 

* * * 

In ‘‘ Smithers: A True Story of Private Imperialism’’ (Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, price 1s. net), Mr. Arthur E. Copping gives us the 
true story of Roland Smithers, a ‘‘ Barnardo boy,”’ the finding of the 
lad, and the story of his settlement in Canada as the centre of a descrip- 
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tion of the part that Canada is playing, and is going to play, in the superb 
work that Thomas John Barnardo started in 1866. To-day we hardly 
realise what uphill work his was, from the night that he found Tiny Tim, 
and saw the eleven boys sleeping in the bitter cold on an iron roof in 
Houndsditch. He then and there gave up his plans for mission-work 
in China, and set to work to found his first Home for twenty-five boys. 
The wonderful work spread, it touched the imagination of England, and 
to-day the London homes are supplemented by children’s lodging-houses 
in Belfast, Birmingham, Brighton, Bristol, Cardiff, Hull, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sheffield, South- 
ampton. There is the Barnardo Village at Barkingside, Essex, the 
Babies’ Castle at Hawkhurst, Kent, hospitals and homes for sick, and 
deaf and dumb, or blind children, in various parts of the country, and 
ordinary homes, too, in addition to the lodging-houses. Since Dr. 
Barnardo died, on September 19th, 1905, the work has gone on under 
Mr. William Baker, Mr. Howard Williams, and Mr. William McCall, and 
one new feature is the Barnardo Garden City for boys at Woodford Bridge, 
Essex. What about the future of all those rescued little ones? The 
children are trained and sent out into the world in a hundred capacities, 
and Canada has proved a successful Dominion for expanding the work. 
Even young children are sent there now, so as from the first to dis- 
pense with “‘ institution ’’ life. The children are sent to Canadian farm- 
houses, and learn practical agriculture. Mr. G. Bogue Smart, the 
Canadian Government’s chief Inspector of Immigrant Children, writes 
a preface to the book, and says that no children are more warmly 
welcomed than “‘ the Barnardo boy.’? He commends the story of 
Smithers to the public, and dwells on Dr. Barnardo’s ‘“‘ far-seeing 
‘“sagacity ’’ in devising the outlet of hope for his children. To-day 


Mr. Baker needs all the help he can get for his work, and we do not doubt 
he will find it. 


* * ae 


Mr. William J. Sowden, a well-known Australian journalist and 
public worker, in his series of addresses entitled ‘‘ An Australian Native’s 
‘* Standpoint ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 5s. net), develops the theme 
that ‘‘ the white Australian natives’’ are ‘‘ the true Austral-Britons,’’ 
and worthy of the highest appreciation by the Britons of the 
North. ‘‘ The truest English ideals are the truest Australian 
‘‘ideals’’; the history of England is adequately appreciated by 
Australians in so far as it plays a part in the evolution of 
the race; the morality of Australia is at least as good as that 
of the Mother Country ; in athletics she is British to the core. On the 
subject of labour, ‘‘ the true sentiments of the great mass of the working 
‘* men must not be judged by the excited utterances of some self-asserted 
‘leaders, who work only with their tongues, and who to-day are, but 
“* to-morow are cast into the oven, discredited most by the very people 
‘‘ who cheered them loudest.’’ But Labour in Australia is determined, 
and rightly, not to allow ‘‘ Old World moral rubbish ”’ to be shot there. 
As to the loyalty of Australia, that cannot be in doubt. The present 
writer is a governor of a school in England, which has as its friend a 
school in a town of the same name in Australia. The two schools have 
exchanged flags, and their patriotic inmates are one in loyalty to King 
and Flag. Mr. Sowden has no fear ‘‘ that State Socialism will ever 
‘“ become a real menace in the Commonwealth. Already it is, in its 
‘“extravagant forms, a declining force. The common-sense of Aus- 
‘‘tralians is killing it.’”’ Mr. Sowden feels that his great country has 
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been misrepresented, and not ‘‘ treated fairly.’’ We are inclined to 
agree. The future of the continent is, beyond all doubt, a superb future 
if she is true to herself. But do not let her make the mistakes that the 
United States have made: the worship of liberty that is no liberty, the 
oppression of low-class labour, the worship of wealth for wealth’s sake. 
Australia might become the ideal commonwealth of the world if she 
irrigates her waste spaces, and fills them wisely with spacious, gracious 
cities. That Australia is going to produce a noble literature we are 
sure. 
* * * 

Mr. Maurice Baring, in the introduction to ‘‘ Letters from the Near 
East, 1909 and 1912’ (Messrs. Smith Elder, price 3s. 6d. net), tells us 
that ‘‘ the reasons why the experiment of the Young Turks in constitu- 
*“ tional government failed were, first, that the changes they effected 
‘** were superficial and not fundamental, and, secondly, that the changes 
‘* they made were premature and carried out in rash haste against the 


‘advice of all mature opinion.’’ Mr. Baring went to Constantinople 
with an open mind in 1909, and the five letters of 1909 “‘ tell the story 
““of a gradual disillusionment.’’ The Revolution was a failure, and it 


proved as to the introduction of ‘‘ progress and new forms of govern- 
““ment into Eastern and Moslem countries ’’ only that nothing can be 
done in a hurry with superficial changes. But Mr. Baring raises the 
fundamental question whether, in fact, progress is possible to a race 
under the extraordinary limitations imposed by the Koran. Can 
modernism penetrate Mohammedanism? Mr. Baring evidently thinks 
that it cannot, but other observers think the reverse. It is the foreigner, 
under the guise of the Young Turk, who has brought Turkey to its 
almost final stage of dissolution. The Turk cannot assimilate European 
ideas. ‘‘ This leads one to believe that the happiest thing that could 
““ perhaps happen to the Turks would be for them to shake the dust 
“* of Europe off their feet, and to seek the more congenial clime of Asia.’’ 
The 1912 letters are from the Balkans, where Mr. Baring learned to 
admire both the Bulgarians and Servians. ‘‘I came back from the War 
‘“ with the feeling that the cause of the Allies was not only the just 
‘“but the sensible one—that their victory was a logical one, and in 
““ accordance with the larger interests of Europe and the only possible 
“solution of the Eastern question.’’ The little book concludes with 
two letters from Constantinople, dated November 21st and December 
roth, 1912. The description of the cholera-pen near San Stefano is 
horrible. The feeling in the capital in November was one of resignation. 
We wonder what it is to-day! The second letter from Constantinople 
shows us San Stefano lifeless and cholera-smitten, and gives needed 
praise to the noble relief work of Miss Alt and Madame Schneider. 
* * * 


Captain C. G. Rawlings has given us an interesting book in ‘‘ The 
“*Land of the New Guinea Pygmies ’’ (Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co., 
price 16s. net), being ‘‘ An account of the story of a pioneer journey of 
‘“exploration into the heart of New Guinea.’’ We have noted more 
than one other recent work dealing with the pygmy peoples. There have 
been no less than eight recent expeditions into the Dutch section of the 
island. The author was appointed surveyor to an expedition, with Mr. 
Walter Goodfellow as leader, organised by the Ornithologists’ Union, 
‘‘to explore that unknown country to the east of Fak-Fak, and to the 
““west of Dr. Lorentsz’s Nord River, in the vicinity of the snowfields 
‘“ and glaciers of Carstensz Peak.’’ Dr. Lorentsz was the first European 
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to reach the snows of New Guinea. Captain Rawlings obtained as his 
assistant for surveying work, Dr. E. Marshall, of the Shackleton South 
Pole Expedition. The party left England on October 27th, 1909, and 
early in January, 1910, this huge island was reached. It is not proposed 
here to trace the work and journeyings of the expedition recorded in this 
book. The record is of real scientific value. The description of the 
capture of two pygmies in the waters of the Kapare is an exciting 
narrative. The brave little fellows were respectively 4ft. 5in. and 
4ft. 6in. high. These dwarf peoples are probably the smallest of 
indigenous tribes who, centuries earlier, driven out of the fat lands, multi- 
plied under dwarf-producing conditions. It was the same, probably, 
with the Japanese ; but the Pygmies of New Guinea are, of course, 
exceptionally small. This is Captain Rawlings’ view of their origin, and 
it seems to us profoundly sensible, even if, as he says, it is “‘ not generally 
‘‘ accepted by scientists.’’? This book gives us a full account of these 
early Stone-age people, who manage to live with a minimum of stone, 
and mostly by tools made 6f wood, bone, and shell. The social groups 
of the Tapiro are small family associations ; no totemism, no clan 
system, no hereditary chieftainship. The Papuans are more advanced, 
but some, unlike the Tapiro, are cannibals. 
* * * 

In ‘‘ Ranelagh and its Times’’ (Northern Printeries, 3, Garnham 
Street, N.), Mr. Cyril FitzGerald has written an account, dedicated 
by permission to H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught, of Ranelagh. 
The book opens with an account of the Manor House of Barn 
Elms, lying between the Thames and Barnes Common. The 
history begins as early as the early 1oth century when the district, one 
can hardly say the Manor, was held by the Canons of St. Paul’s. Weare 
told of various distinguished lessees of the property. Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham was there, and gives Mr. FitzGerald the opportunity 
to trace his part in the tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots. The poet 
Cowley was there before 1665 ; in 1678 it was the scene of the famous 
duel between Lord Shrewsbury and the Duke of Buckingham, and 
became a ‘‘ fashionable place . . . fit for a gentleman to die in.’’ 
From 1709 to 1720 it was the headquarters of the Kit-Cat Club, and 
Count Herdigger, Master of the Revels to King George II., lived at 
Barn Elms from 1721 to.1750 and was constantly visited by Handel. 
The most notable owner of the nineteenth century was Vice Chancellor 
Shadwell. Since 1884 it has been held by the Ranelagh Club. Mr. 
FitzGerald gives us a useful history of the Kit-Cat Club. The Kit-Cat 
room was an upper room reached by a staircase, and on its walls 
hung portraits of Marlborough, Montague, Pelham, Addison and 
Steele. It was later used as a garden shed. The biographies of the 
members of the famous club will be read with interest, while the 
account of the Ranelagh Club founded in 1840, with its excellent record 
of sound sport, will attract many readers and lovers of activities that 
would have been regarded as barbaric by Mr. Jacob Tonson and his 
friends in the year 1709. 

* * 

‘* Way Stations ’’ (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 6s. net) is a 
volume of ‘‘ speeches, lectures, and articles dealing with the more salient 
““aspects of the Woman’s Movement,’’ delivered or written by Miss 
Elizabeth Robins. Our judgment is not with the militant suffrage 
movement, as we believe it is delaying the rightful suffrage movement ; 
but the successive ‘‘ Time-tables,”’ from October, 1905 to June, 1912 
supply the historian with some materials for a history of one of the most 
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curious manifestations of modern times. This movement has synchro- 
nised with the whole period of the return of Liberalism to power. It 
is impossible not to feel that the attempt on the part of a small group 
of women to coerce the Government by methods of violence has made 
the movement for the vote unpouular with a section of the Liberal Party. 
We hold that as government is not ultimately dependent on force, but 
on character, the application of force to achieve a righteous demand is 
wrong, where any other means of action exist. The vote will come, but 
the militants will delay its coming. 
* * * 

Among the many writers who are working with every variety of 
method and ideal towards the edification of a twentieth century school 
of poetry, Mrs. Masterman is distinguished by her taste, the variety 
of her rhythms, and her restraint of feeling. Indeed, refinement is 
almost too noticeable an element in her artistic ideal. She has none 
of the exuberance of fancy or of thought which animates such a poet 
as Mr. Abercrombie, none of the audacity which inspires the strict 
classicism of Mr. Rupert Brooke. Her work is always sound, sincere, 
and harmonious, and here and there, when she is dealing with a theme 
which inspires her, she rises to the authentic note of poetry. The 
present collection of her work, ‘‘ Poems by Lucy Masterman ”’ (London : 
John Lane, the Bodley Head ; Toronto : Bell & Cockburn) contains many 
poems which show the author’s gift of expression at its best. To give 
a true idea of the quiet perfection which she attains at such moments 
would require a more extensive quotation than is possible here ; but the 
little volume may be cordially recommended to all who are interested in 
the development of contemporary verse. 

* * 


We are glad to notice the publication of a second and revised edition 
of *‘ Five Centuries of English Verse ’’ (Oxford University Press, 2 vols., 
price 1s. 6d. each net), by Mr. William Stebbing. When this work first 
appeared we ventured to greet it with enthusiasm. The critical value 
of the work is high, and the more so that Mr. Stebbing ‘‘ decided to 
‘* abandon altogether assessments of comparative merit. All are peers 
“*if endued with the true poetic spirit, in whatever quantity. The Great 
‘‘ themselves will have more justice done them, standing among their 
** contemporaries, than in an unconnected gathering of luminaries torn 
“‘from their native orbits.’’ The first volume deals with forty-one 
poets from Chaucer to Burns; the second with thirty-one poets from 
Wordsworth to Tennyson ; and concludes with a chapter on ‘* Unclassed 
‘* Poets,’’ and a final and characteristic essay entitled ‘‘ Conclusions? ”’ 
The book is one that every library, small or great, must possess, and 
the price makes this possible. 

* * * 

Mr. E. F. Henderson’s ‘‘ Symbol and Satire in the French Revolu- 
tion ’’ (Putnam, New York and London, 1912) is a handsome volume 
enriched by 171 illustrations, which throw a vivid light on the people 
and scenes, the hopes and fears, passions and sufferings of the period 
of upheaval. The cartoons were photographed direct from the originals, 
in most cases anonymous loose sheets in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
or the Musée Carnavalet. Many of the pictures are hideous and brutal 
caricatures; but they are all of value as a mirror of the times. The 
text supplies a convenient summary of events down to 1795, and gives 
evidence of wide reading among the newspapers and memoirs, as 
well as of careful study of the writings of Aulard, Sorel, and other 
masters of modern research. 
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NOTE. | | 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Lockwood (of 85, Clarkehouse Road, Sheffield} 
writes: ‘‘ May I add a note to the interesting article on * All Saints 


‘and All Souls ’ in the Literary Supplement of your November issue? 

““In Sheffield and the neighbourhood the bonfires and ‘ Tharf Cake’ 
of the 5th November can be traced back to a time long before the 
days of Guy Fawkes. For just as the early Christian Church adapted 
and continued certain pagan celebrations, so the Protestant rejoicings 
in the failure of the Gunpowder Plot kept alive the fires of Hallowmas 
and the tradition of the Soulmass cake, simply altering the date by 
a few days. 

“** Caking Day’ is probably unknown to children now, but I can 
remember them going round to the houses about Ecclesall, rattling 
money boxes and crying ‘A cake, a cake.’ And my impression is 
that this was not on the 2nd November, as it should have been, but 
on the 5th, usually called ‘ Bunfire Day.’ 

‘“ A few years ago at Hope (Derbyshire) I saw boys collecting money 
and sticks for their bonfire on the 5th, and they gabbled verses begin- 
ning with the usual: ‘ Remember, remember, the Fifth of November,’ 
and ending : 

‘And we’ll put in a stake, 

For King Edward’s sake ; 

One for Peter, one for Paul, 

And one for Him that made us all.’ 


‘* A curious jumble ! 
‘““The old term ‘Tharf Cake’ has almost passed out of use. 
‘Parkin’ is thought more refined.”’ 


a 
CASA “MAN SOWETH? 


DID the great world claim your youth, 
Luring you, calling you away? 

And did you go in search of truth, 

Leaving your dreams of yesterday ? 
The great world flung a spell on you, 

A spell of dust and chains and tears, 

Gave you its heritage of fears, 
And now you know it through and through. 


But where your Hill of Dreams once stood, 
Is nothingness and vague regret; 
And all things fair, and all things good 
Are on the road that you forget. 
O to regain that fairy lore, 
To hear the twilight breathe your name, 
To see all Heaven and earth aflame 
With youth and love once more . . . once more! 


MILpRED HUXLEY. 


